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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION, 


The pronunciation of the words that form the titles of the articles is indicated in two 
ways: 1st, By rt^wrUing the word in a different form and according to a simple system of 
transliteration. 2d, By marking the syllable on which the chief aooeni falls. Entries which 
simply have their accentuation marked are English or foreign words that present little 
diffioiilty, and in regard to which readers can hardly go far wrong. A great many of the 
entries, however, cannot be treated in this way, but must have their pronunciation repre- 
sented by a uniform series of symbols, so that it diall be unmistakable. In doing this the 
same letter or combination of letters is made use of to represent the same semiuf, no matter 
by what letter or letters the sound may be represented in the word whose pronunciation 
Is shown. The key to the pronunciation by this means is greatiy simpliffed, the reader 
having only to remember one character for each sound. Sounds and letters, it may be 
remarked, are often very different things. In the English language there are over forty 
sounds, while in the English alphabet there are only twenty-six letters to represent them. 
Our alphabet is, therefore, veiy far from being adequate to the duties required of it, and 
still more inadequate to represent the various sounds of foreign languages. 

The most typical voml sounds (including diphthongs) are as shown in the following list, 
which gives also the characters that are used in the Cyclopedia to show their pronimoiation, 
most of these being distinguished by diacritical marks. 


&, as in fate, or in bore. 

K, as in alms, Fr. dme, Oer. Bahnstf of 
Indian names. 

i, the same sound short or medium, as in 
Fr. bal, Ger. Mann. 

a, as in fat. 
as in fall. 

а, obscure, as in rural, similar to n in but, 
d in her: common in Indian names. 

б, as in ms=i in machine. 

e, as in met. 

e, as in her. 

I, as in pine, or as ei in Ger. mein. 

i, as in pin, also used for the short sound 
corresponding to 6, as in French and 
Italian words. 


ea, a long sound as in Fr. jeilne,sEGer. long 
if, as in Silhne, Gdthe (Goethe), 
eu, corresponding sound short or medium, 
as in Fr. peasGer. d short. 

5, as in note, moon. 

0, as in not, soft— that is, short or medium, 
d, as in move, two. 

u, as in tabe. 

u, as in tab: similar to e and also to a. 
u, as in ball. 

tt, as in Bo. abanesFr. d as in dd, Ger. ft 
long as in grftn, Bfthne. 
n, the corresponding short or medium 
sound, as in Fr. bat, Ger. Mftller. 

01, as in oil. 

ou, as in poand; or as aa in Ger. Haas. 


Of the contonaiUt, b, d, f, h, j, k, 1, m, n, ng, p, sh, t, v, s, always have their common 
English sounds, when used to transUterate foreign words, llie letter c is not used by itself 
in re-writing for pronunciation, s or k being respectively used instead. The only conson- 
antal qrmbols, therefore, that require explamtion are the following:— 


oh is always as in ruA. 

d, nearly as in fAis^Sp. d in Madrid, Ac. 

g is always hard, as in go, 

A represents the guttural in Scotch locA, Ger. 

nadt, also other similar gutturals, 
n, Fr. nasal a as in boa. 

r represents both Enfl^ish r, and r in foreign words, 
which is generally much more strongly trilled. 


s, alsrnys as in so. 
th, as in tAin. 
as lA in fAis. 

w always consonantal, as in we. 
xsks, which are used instead, 
y always consonantal, as in yea (Fr. 

Ziyae would be re-written iSny). 

^ as I in i^eaiuresFr. y. 
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Fotamog«ton (-mo-gS'ton), a genus of 
aquatic plants belonging to the natural 
oi^er Naiadacese. It has a perfect flower, 
a four>pointed perianth, four sessile anthers, 
four ovaries, and four drupes or nuts. Sev- 
eral species are indigenous to Britain, where 
they are known by the name of pond-ioeed. 

Potash, or PoTASSA, an alkaline substance 
obtained from the ley of vegetable ashes 
which is mixed with quicklime and boiled 
down in iron pots, and the residuum ignited, 
the substance remaining after ignition being 
common potash. It derives its name from 
the ashes and the pots (called potash kettles) 
in which the lixivium is (or used to be) 
boiled down. An old name was veyetahU 
alkali Potash in this crude state is an im- 
pure carbonate of potassium, which when 
purified is known in commerce as pearl’ 
ash. It is used in the making of glass and 
soap, and large quantities of it are now pro- 
duct from certain * potash minerals' (espe- 
cially camallite), instead of from wood ashes. 
What is known as caustic potash (hydrate of 
potassium, KH O) is prepared from ordinary 
potash. It is solid, white, and extremely caus- 
tic, eating into animal and vegetable tissues 
with great readiness. It changes the purple 
of violets to green, restores reddened litmus 
to blue and yellow turmeric to reddish- brown. 
It rapidly attracts humidity from the air, and 
becomes semi-fluid. It is fusible at a heat 
of 300®, and is volatilized at low ignition. 
It is us^ in surgery under the name of lapis 
inferndlis or lapis causticus for destroying 
warts, fungoid growths, Ac., and may be ap- 
plied beneficially to the bites of dogs, venom- 
ous serpents, &c. In chemistry it is very 
extensively employed, both in manufactures 
and as an agent in analysis. It is the basis 
of the common soft soaps, for which purpose, 
however, it is not uskl in its pure state. 
See Potassium, 

Fotaah WaWr, an aerated water pro- 
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duced by mixing bicarbonate of potash with 
carbonic acid water in the proportion of 20 
grains to each bottle of the water, or about 
half an ounce to the gallon. Bisulphate of 
potash, as being cheaper than tartaric acid, 
is sometimes used (but should not be) with 
carbonate of soda to produce the common 
effervescing drink. A valuable medicinal 
water is compounded of a certain proportion 
of bromide of potassium. See A erated Waters. 

Potas'siuni (a latinized tern^ from pot- 
ash)^ a name giveti to the metallic basis of 
potash, discovered by Davy in 1807, and one 
of the first-fruits of his electro-chemical re- 
searches; symbol, K; atomic weight, 89 ‘1. 
Next to lithium it is the lightest metallic 
substance known, its specific gravity being 
0*865 at the temperature of 60“. At ordi- 
nary temperatures it may be cut with a 
knife and worked with the fingers. At 82” 
it is hard and brittle, with a crystalline tex- 
ture; at 50” it becomes malleable, and in 
lustre resembles polished silver; at 150” it 
is perfectly liquid. Potassium has a very 
powerful affinity for oxygen, which it takes 
from many other compounds. A freshly-ex- 
poeed surface of potassium instantly becomes 
covered with a film of oxide. The metal must 
therefore be preserved under a liquid free 
fromoxygen, rock-oilornaphthabeing gener- 
ally employed. It conducts electricity like the 
common metals. When thrown upon water 
it decomposes that liquid with evolution of 
hydrogen, which bums with a pale violet 
flame, owiim to the presence in it of potash 
vapour. Chloride of potassium (K Cl) is 
known in commerce as * muriate of potash,’ 
and closely resembles common salt (chloride 
of sodium). It is obtained from potassio 
minerals, the ashes of marine plants (kelp), 
and from sea-water or brine spring It 
enters into the manufacture of saltMtre, 
alum, artificial manures, &c. Bromide and 
iodide of potassium are useful drui^ (For 
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the carbonate of potaisium lee Potath,) Bu 
carbonate of potMsium is obtained by ezpM* 
ing a tolution of the carbonate to the air, 
carbonic add being' imUbed from the atmo- 
sphere, and crystdis being deputed; or it 
is formed more directly by passing a current 
of carbonic acid gas through a solution of 
the carbonate of such a strength that crys 
tals form spontaneously. It is much used 
in medicine for making effervescing drinks. 
Nitrate of potassium is nUre^ or saltpetre. 
(See Nitre,) Sulphate of potassium (KSSO4) 
is used medicinally as a mild laxative, in 
making some kinds of glass and alum, and 
in manures. The hi-s^phate (KHSO4) 
used as a chemical reagent, and in calico- 
printing and dyeing. Cldorale of potassium 
(KCIOb) is employed in the manufacture 
of ludfer matches, in certain operations in 
calico-printing, and for filling friction-tubes 
for finng cannon. It is a well-known 
source of oxygen. The b i-chromate (KsCr207) 
is also used in calico-printing and dyeing. 
Cyanide of potassium (K C7) is much used 
in photography. 

Potato {SoCmum tuherdaum)^ a plant be- 
longing to the natural order Solanacese, 
which also includes such poisonous plants as 
nightshade, henbane, thorn-apple, and to- 
bacco. We owe this esculent to western 
South America, where it still grows wild 
chiefly in the region of the Andes, ])roducing 
small, tasteless, watery tubers. The potato 
was first introduced into Europe by the Span- 
iards after the conquest of Peru, by whom it 
was spread over the Netherlands, Burgundy, 
and Italy before the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury. In Germany it is first heard of as a 
rarity in the time of Charles Y. Sir John 
Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, and Sir Walter 
Baleigh are all credited with the first intro- 
duction of the tuber into England (1 565). Al- 
though the potato was tolerably widely dis- 
tributed on the continent of Europe before its 
appearance in Britain it seems to have been 
estivated more as a curiosity than as an 
article of food, and Ireland is said to have 
been the country in which it was first culti- 
vated on a large scale for food. In the course 
of the 18th century it became a favourite 
article of food with the poorer classes in Ger- 
many; but in France there existed so violent 
a prejudice against it that it did not oome 
into general use until towards the end of the 
century. The potato is a perennial plant, 
with angular herbaceous stems, growing to 
the height of 2 or 8 feet; leaves pinimte; 
flowers pretty laig^ numerous, disposed in 


ooirmbs, and coloured violet, bluish, red- 
dish, or whitish. The fruit is globular, about 
the size of a gooseberry, reddish-brown or 
purplish when ripe, and contains numerous 
small seeds. The tubers, which furnish so 
large an amount of the food of mankind, 
are really underground shoots abnormally 
dilated, their increase in size having been 
greatly fostered by cultivation. Their true 
nature is proved by the existence of the 
* eyes’ upon them. These are leaf -buds, 
from which, if a tuber or a portion of it con- 
taining an eye is put into earth, a young 
plant will sprout, the starchy matter of the 
tuber itself supplying nutriment until it 
throws out roots and leaves^jmd so attains 
an independent existence, ^e potato suc- 
ceeds best in a light sandy loam containing 
a certain proportion of vegetable matter. 
The varieties are very numerous, differing 
in the time of ripening, in their form, size, 
colour, and quality. New ones are readily 
procured by sowing the seeds, which wiU 
produce tubers the third year, and a full 
crop the fourth. But the plant is usually 
propagated by sowing or planting the tubers, 
and it is only in this way t^t any one 
variety can be kept in cultivation. Like all 
plants that are extensively cultivated, and 
under very different circumstances of soil, 
climate, and artificial treatment, the potato 
is extremely subject to disease. Among 
the diseases to which it is liable are the 
*curl,’ the ‘scab,* the ‘ dry-rot,’ and the ‘wet- 
rot,’ besides the more destactive potato 
disease proper. The principal feature of the 
curl is the curling of the shoots soon after 
their first appearance. After that they 
make little progress, and sometimes dis- 
appear altogether. Tlie plants produce no 
tubers, or only a few minute ones, which 
are unfit for food. The scab is a disease 
that attacks the tubers, which become cov- 
ered with brown spots on the outside, while 
underneath the skin is a fungus called Tu- 
bercinia scabies. The dry-rot is character- 
ized by a hardening of the tissues, which 
are completely gorg^ with mycelium (the 
vegetative part of fungi). In the dis^e 
oaUed wet-rot the potato is affected much in 
the same way as by the dry-rot; but the tu- 
bers, instead of becoming hard and diy, are 
soft The fungus present in wet-rot is sup- 
posed to be the same that acoompanies dry- 
rot. The potato disease par exeeilenoe was 
first observed in a serious form in Great 
Britain in the year 1845. Usually the first 
sign of this disease is the appearanoeof brown 
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patehai upon the hMilins end leaTee. These 
ep^ •PPM eboat the time the plants at- 
tain th^ fall growth, and when oarefoHj 
examined are found to be surrounded bj a 
ring of a paler colour. The whole of this 
outer ring is infested with a fungus called 
the Boitrftis or Peronospdra infestatis, which 
is a constant aooompaidment of the disease, 
if not its cause. If the weather be dry the 
progress of the disease is slow, but if a moist 
warm day supervene it will be found that 
the mould spreads with great rapidity, and 
sometimes the whole plant becomes putrid 
in a few da^ The diMase first shows itself 
in a tuber by appearing as a brownish spot, 
and the part affected may be out out, leav- 
ing the remainder quite wholesome. None 
of the plans adopted for mitigating the po- 
tato diimase have been very effective. The 
potato is also attacked by various insects, 
the most destructive being the Colorado 
beetle. The tubers consist almost entirely 
of starch, and being thus deficient in nitro- 
gen, should not be too much relied on as a 
staple article of diet. Potatoes are exten- 
sively used as a cattle-food, and starch is 
also manufactured from them. A coarse 
spirit (Berlin spirit, British brandy) is also 
obtain^ from them by distillation, the 
starch being converted into sugar by means 
of malt or sulphuric acid, and then fermen- 
tation set up. 

Potato-bug, a name given in America to 
many insects injurious to the potato, such 
as the Colorado beetle (whidi see). 

Potohofstroom (pot'shef-strOm), a town 
in the Transvaal, South Africa, on the Mooi 
river, about 25 miles K. of the Vaal river. 
Pop. 3900. 

Potemkin (TOt-yomIdn), Gbegobt Albx- 
AKDBOVITOB, Eussian general, a favourite of 
the Empress Catharine II., bom in 1786, 
died in 1791. Descended ^m an andent 
Polish family, and early trained to the mili- 
tary profession, he soon after her accession 
attracted the attention of Catharine, who 
appointed him colonel and gentleman of the 
ohamber. Soon after he gained the entire 
confidence of Catharine, and became her 
avowed favourite. From 1 776 till his death, 
a period of more than fifteen years, he exer- 
€iaoA a boundless sway over the destinies of 
the emigre. Inl78She8n{^res8ed the khan- 
ate of tile Crimea, and annexed it to Bussia. 
In 1787, being desirous of expelling the 
Turks from Europe, he stirred up a new 
war, in the course ii iriiieh he took Oosakoff 
stem (1788). In tim following year 


(1789) he took Bender, but as the finanoes 
of Bussia were now exhausted Catharine 
was desirous of peace. Potemkin, however, 
resolved on conquering Constantinople, re- 
sisted the proposal to treat with the enemy, 
and went to St. Petersburg to win over the 
empress to his side (Mardi, 1791); but 
dtu^g his absence Catharine sent plenary 
powers to Prince Bepnin, who signed a 
treaty of peace. When Potemkin learned 
what had been done he set out for the army, 
resolved to undo the work of bis substitute; 
but he died on the way, at Nicolaieff. 

Potential, a term in physics. If a body 
attract, according to the law of universal 
gravitation, a pomt whether external or of 
its own mass, the sum of the quotients of 
its elementary masses, each divided by its 
distance from the attracted point, is <^ed 
the potential. The ^tential at any point 
near or within an eleotrified body is the 
quantity of work necessary to bring a unit 
of positive electricity from an infinite dis- 
tance to that point, the given distribution 
of electricity remaining unaltered. 

Potential Energy, that part of the energy 
of a system of Ix^es which is due to their 
relative position, and which is eonal to the 
work which would be done by the various 
forces acting on the system if the bodies 
were to yield to them. If a stone is at a 
certain height above the earth’s surface the 
potential eneigy of the system consisting of 
the earth and stone, in virtue of the force of 
gravity, is the work which might be done 
hy the falling of the stone to the surface of 
the earth. 

Potential Mood, that mood of a verb 
which expresses an action, event, or circum- 
stance as merely possible, formed In English 
by means of the auxiliaries may or can. 

Potentil'la, a genus of herbaceous peren- 
nials, nat. order Bosacess, found chiefly in 
the temperate and cold regions of the 
northern hemisphere, containing about 120 
species. They are tall or procumbent herbs, 
rarelv undershrubs, with digitate or un- 
equally pinnate leaves, and for the most 
part yellow or- white flowers. Several 
species are British. P. anserfna is also called 
silver-weed, goose-grass, or wild tansy, the 
leaves of wmch are greedily devour^ by 
geese; and P. fragamaetrum, barren straw- 
Derry. P. reptane is a well-known creeping 
plant with ccmspicuous yellow flowers. The 
roots of P, amerina are eaten in the Heb- 
rides, eitiier raw or boiled. P. TormentiiUi 
is us^ hi Liyland and the Orkney Islands 
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both to tan and t&dye leather, and alao to 
dye wonted yarn. It is alao employed in 
mediohie as a gargle in the case of enlarged 
tonails and other diaeaaes of the throat, and 
for aUeviating gripes in oases of diarrhcea. 

Poten'sa, a town of Southern Italy and a 
bishop's see, capital of the province of the 
same name, on a hill of the Apennines near 
the Basento, 85 miles S.B.E. of Naples. It 
is walled, and is indifferently built. It 
suffered severely by earthquake in 1857, 
most of the buildings having fallen and many 
lives being lost. Pop. 20,353.— The pro- 
vince is partly bounded by the Gulf of 
Taranto and the Mediterranean. Its cMef 
productions are maize, hemp, wine, silk, 
cotton. Area, 4122 square miles; pop. 
546,662. 

Pote'rium, a genus of plants, nat. order 
BosacesB and sub-order Sanguisorbese. P. 
Sangnuorha^ or salad-bumet, which grows 
on dry and most frequently chalky pastures, 
is the only British species. It is valuable 
for fodder, and is used in salad. It has 
pinnate leaves and tall stems surmounted 
by dense heads of small flowers. 

Poti, a Kussian town in Transcaucasia, 
on the eastern coast of the Black Sea. It 
has extensive harbour works, and is con- 
nected by railway with Tiflis. Its chief 
export is manganese ore. Fop. 6000. 

Pot Metal, an inferior kind of brass (cop- 
per, 10 parts; lead, 6 to 8), used for making 
various large vessels employed in the arts. 
Also a kind of stained glass in which the 
colours are incorporated with the substance 
by being added while the glass is in a state 
of fusion. 

Potocki (po-tots'ki), an ancient Polish 
family, taking its name from the castle of 
Poto^ and still holding possessions in Ga- 
licia and the Ukraine. Among its most 
distinguished members was Count Ignatius, 
grand marshal of Lithuania before the down- 
fall of Poland, and a fellow-patriot of Kosci- 
usko, bom 1751. In 1791 he took refuge 
in Saxony, and published a political tract 
upon the establisnment and f^ of the con- 
stitution, — returning, however, to share in 
the last stmggle for independence. He 
then passed some time in the prisons of St 
Petersburg and Warsaw, and died at Vienna 
1809. 

Poto'mao, a river of the United States, 
which forms the boundary between Maryland 
and Virginia^ passes Washington, and after 
a course of nearly 400 miles flows into 
Chesapeake Bay» being about 8 miles wide 


at its mouth. The termination of the tide- 
waterisat Washington, about 125 miles from 
the sea, and the river is navigable for large 
ships all that distance. Above Washington 
are several falls which obstmct navigation. 

Pot'oroo. See Kangaroo Bat, 

Potosi (pot-o-sS'; common pronunciation, 
po-to'sS), a dty of Southern Bolivia, in the 
department of same name, on the dope of 
the mountain mass of Oerro de Potosi, more 
than 13,000 feet above the sea-level, in bare 
and barren surroundings. It is regular^ 
built, and has a cathedral, a mint, Ac. It 
has long been celebrated for its silver-mines, 
which were at one time exceedingly produc- 
tive, and have again begun to show an im- 
proved return. The city was founded in 
1547, and the population increased so rapidly 
that in 1611 it amounted to 150,000, but 
at present it is only about 12,000. — The 
department has an area of 54,000 sq. miles, 
and is celebrated for its mineral wealth, 
especially silver. Pop. 237,755. 

Pot-pourri (p5-po-r§; French) signifles 
the same as oUla podrida (which see); also, 
and more generally, a musical medley, or a 
literary composition made up of parts put 
together without unity or bond of connec- 
tion. 

Potsdam, a town in Prussia, a bishop’s 
see, capital of the province of Brandenburg, 
and the second royal residence of the king- 
dom, is charmingly situated in the midst of 
wooded hills, 17 miles south-west of Berlin, 
on the Havel, which here has several lakes 
connected with it. It is, on the whole, one 
of the handsomest and most regularly built 
towns in Germany, and with its suburbs now 
covers a large space. The principal edifices 
are the royal palace (remodelled 1750), with 
interest] ng memorials of Frederick the Great ; 
Garrison Church, containing the tombs of 
William I. and Frederick the Great; the 
Nikolai Church, the French Protestant 
Church, built after the model of the Pan- 
theon at Rome; the town-house; and the 
Barberini Palace, erected by Frederick the 
Great in imitation of that at Borne, but 
rebuilt in 1850-52. Immediately to the 
west, outside the Brandenburg Gate (re- 
sembling a Boman triumphal arch), are the 
palace and park of Sans Soud. The palace, 
a building of one story, was erected under 
the direction of Frederick the Great; the 
grounds are finely laid out, and contain 
various fountains, Ac., and an orangery 830 
yards long In the same neighbourhood is 
the New Palace, a vast briek building ez- 
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hlbiUnff much gaudy magnifioenoe. A third 
palacem the environs of the town is called 
the Marble Palace. Potsdam was an unim- 
portant place till the Great Elector selected 
it as a place of residence and built the royal 
palace in the town (1660-71). Pop. 58,452. 

Potstone {Lapis oUdris), a species of talc 
containing an admixture of chlorite. Its 
colour is green of various shades; it is 
greasy and soft, but becomes hard on being 
exposed to the air. It derives its name 
from its capability of being made into vases, 
&C., by turning. It was obtained by the 
ancients from quarries in the island of 
Siphnos and in Upper Egypt. It is now 
quarried in the Valais in Switzerland, in 
Norway, Sweden, Greenland, and the neigh- 
bourho^ of Hudson’s Bay. 

Pott, August Friedrich, German philo- 
logist, l^m in 1 8 02. He studied at Gottmgen, 
b^same a teacher in the gymnasium at Celle, 
and subsequently privat-docent in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin (in 1830). In 1833 he 
was appointed extraordinary professor of 
linguistic science at Halle, and ordinary 
professor in 1839. He died at Halle in 
1887. Pott’s greatest work is his Etymo- 
logische Forsohungen (Etymological Re- 
searches; second and enlarged edition, 1859- 
76, 10 vols.); another important work was 
his Zigeuner in Europa und Asien (The 
Gypsies in Europe and Asia). 

Potter, John, D.D., English classical 
scholar and divine, primate of all England, 
bom in 1674, was the son of a linen-draper 
of Wakefield. In 1706 he became chaplain 
to Queen Anne. In 1708 he was appointed 
regius professor of divinity at Oxford, in 
1715 was raised to the see of Oxford, and 
in 1737 appointed Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He died in 1747. His works in- 
clude Archsologia Gneca, a work on Greek 
antiquities, A Discourse on Church Govern- 
ment (1707), an edition of Clemens Alexan* 
drinus (1714), and theological works (Ox- 
ford, 1753). 

Potter, Paul, a celebrated Dutch painter 
of animals, bom at Enkhuisen in 1625. He 
received his first instraction in art from his 
father, Pieter Potter (1587-1655), a painter 
of some note. He devoted himself specially 
to the study of animals, producing his first- 
signed picture. The Herdsman, in 1643. 
His works, specimens of which are in the 
more important European galleries, are 
highly esteemed. His colouring is brilliant, 
and the separate parts are ddoately exe- 
cuted, yet without stiffness or mannerism. 
5 


His pictures are merally of small size; 
but there is a celebrated one of large size 
in the museum of the Hague. It represents 
a man and cattle, with a bull in the fore- 
ground, and is known as Paid Potter's bull. 
He died at Amsterdam in 1654, at the early 
age of twenty -nine. His en^avings are 
much esteem^ and his paintings command 
a high price. 

PotteiiM, The, a district of Stafford- 
shire, head-quarters of the English earthen- 
ware and porcelain manufacture, compris- 
ing the towns of Burslem, Hanley, Stoke, 
Longton, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Tun- 
stall, &a 

Potter’s Clay. See Clay, 

Pottery, the art of formi^ vessels or 
utensils of any sort in clay, ^is art is of 
high antiquity, being practised among va- 
rious races in prehistoric times. We find 
mention of earthenware in the Mosaic writ- 
ings. The Greeks had im)K)rtant potteries 
at Samos, Athens, and Corinth, and attained 
great perfection as regards form and orna- 
mentation. Demaratus, a Greek, the father 
of Tarquinius Priscus, king of Rome, is 
said to have instructed the Etruscans and 
Romans in this art. Glazed earthenware 
was long supposed to be of no older date 
than the 9tb century of our era, and to 
have originated with the Arabs in Spain; 
but the discovery of glazed ware in Egypt, 
of glazed bricks in the ruins of Babylon, of 
enamelled tiles and glazed coffins of earth- 
enware in other ancient cities, proves that 
this is not the case. The Arabs, however, 
seem to be entitled to the credit of hav- 
ing introduced the manufacture of glazed 
ware into modem Europe. The Italians 
are said first to have Income acquainted 
with this kind of ware as it was manu- 
factured in the Island of Majorca, and 
hence they gave it the name of majclioa. 
They set up their first manufactoiy at Fa- 
enza fn the 15th centuiy. In Italy the art 
was improved, and a new kind of glaze was 
invent^, probably by Luca della Robbia. 
The French derived their first knowledge of 
glazed ware from the Italian manufactory 
at Faenza, and on that account rave it the 
name of faience. About the middle of the 
16th century the manufactory of Bernard 
Palissy at Saintes in France b^me famous 
on account of the beautiful glaze and rich 
ornaments by which its products were dis- 
tinguished. A little later the Dutch bem 
to manufacture at Delft the more solid but 
less beautiful ware which thence takes its 
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Th« prlndpil impxover of th« pot- 
ter's ut lb Britain was Joaiah Wedgwood 
in the last oenturr. Poroelain or chinn- 
ware firat became known in Europe about 
the end of the 16th oentury thr^h the 
Dutoh, who brought it from the Eaat. Bee 
Faieme and Chvmware. 

Though the various kinds of pottery and 
poroelain differ from each other in the detaUs 
of their manufacture, yet there are certain 
general principles and processes which are 
common to them alL The first ojwrations are 
connected with 
the preparation 
of the potter’s 
paste, which con- 
sists of two dif- 
ferent ingredi- 
ents, an earthy 
substance, which 
is the clay pro- 
per; and a sili- 
oeous substance^ 
which is neces- 
sary to increase 
the firmness of 
the ware, and 
render it less 
liable to shrink 
and crack on 
exposure to heat 
The clay is first 
finely commin- 
uted, and reduced to the consistency of 
cream, when it is run off through a set of 
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per- 

ma- 


Saocegfive Stagw of Barthcnware Vesnol on the Potter a Wheel 


it is mluted with water to a standai^ den- 
sity. The other ingredient of the potter's 
material is usually ground flints, or flint 
powder, as it is The flint nodules 

are reduced to powder by being heated and 
then thrown into water to make them brittle. 

They are then passed through a stamping- 

mill andground to fine powder; whio^ treated mtenaed tor ttnely-fimshed ware, it is taken 
In much the same way as the clay, is finaUy to a lathe and poHshed. It is at this stage 
•• • creamy liquor into a separate that the handles and other prominent parts 
dstem. These liquors are now mixed in are fitted on, which is done by means of a 

thin paste of clay called The articles 
are now removed to a room in which they 
are dried more thoroughly at a high tem- 
peratim. When they have readied what 


cess of fermentation or disintegration ren- 
ders it finer in min and not so apt to 
crack in the bak^. But even after this 
process the ingredients composing the paste 
are not intimately enough incorporated to- 
gether nor sufficiently &e in texture until 
another operation has been undergone, called 
tlappmg or wedging, which consists in re- 
peatedly breaking Ihe lumps across and 
striking them together again in another di- 
rection, dashing them on a board, &c. This 
final process of incorporation is now most 
frequentl; 
formed 
chinery. 

In making 
earthenware ves- 
sels, if they are 
of a circular 
form, the first 
omration after 
the paste has 
been made is 
turning, or what 
is technically 
called throwing 
them on the 
wheel This is 
an apparatus re- 
sembling an or- 
dinary turning- 
lathe, except that 
the surface of 
the chuck, or support for the clay, is hori- 
zontal instead of vertical The chuck is in 
fact a revolving circular table, in the oentra 
of which a piece of clay is plao^ which 
the potter begins to shape with his hands. 
The rotary motion of the table gives the 
clay a cylindrioal form in the ha^«ia of the 
potter, who gradually works it up to the 
intended shape. It is then detached from 
the revolving table and dried, after which, if 
intended for finely -finished ware, it is taken 


Liquors are now mixed in 
suoh measure that the dry flint-powder bears 
to the clay the proportion of one-sixth or one- 
fifth, or even more, according to the quality 
of the clay and the practice of the manu- 
facturer, The mixture is then forced into 
presses, lined with oloth. by means of a 
foroe-pump^ the doth retaining tiie day and 
allowing the water to escape, lliedaynow 
forms a uniform inelasths mass, whidi is 
out into oubioal lummi and transfened to a 
damp cellar, where it remains until a pro- 


the 


articles are not of a droular form, •ad ac- 
cordingly cannot be produced means d 
the wh^ they are either pressed or oast 
in moulds of plaster of Paris. In the 
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fom«r oMe the peile need !■ ol the aeme 
ooniiiteiioe •• thet employed on the wheel; 
in the letter monlde of the seme lort axe 
nied, hut the clay mixture ia poured into 
them in the oonditimi oi slip. By the ab- 
aoi^on of the water in the parts next the 
dry mould a crust is formed of greater or 
less thiclmess, aooording to the time that the 
liquid is allowed to remain. The moulds 
are in two or more pieces, so as to be easily 
detached from the moulded article. 

\Vben shaped and dried the artides are 
ready for the kiln, in which they are exposed 
to a high temperature until they acquire a 
sufficient degree of hardness for use. The 
paste of which the earthenware is composed 
is thus converted into what is called bisque 
or biteuit. While undergoing this process 
of baking the articles are inclosed in larger 
yessels of baked fire-clay, called saggers, to 
protect them from the fire and smoke, and 
to distribute the heat more uniformly. The 
whole firing lasts from forty to forty-two 
hours. After the kilns have been allowed 
to cool very slowly, the articles are taken 
out, and if they are not to be decorated in 
colour, and sometimes also when they are 
to be so decorated, they are immersed in a 
vitrifiable composition called glaze, which, 
after the vessels have been a second time 
subjected to heat in glazed saggers, is con- 
verted into a coating of glass, rendering the 
vessels impermeable to water. 

These processes are all that are necessary 
to complete a plain earthenware vessel, but 
very fi^uently the vessels are adorned with 
printed or pahited decorations executed in 
colours, such as may be burned into the sub- 
stance of the article. There are two me- 
thods of printing on earthenware: press- 
printing, which u done on the bisque, and 
bat-printing, done on the glaze. In both 
oases an engraving is first executed in cop- 
per, and thence transferred, by means of a 
sheet of paper containing an impression, to 
the article requiring to to printed; but the 
nrooesses are slightly different in detail 
When the vessel has received its impression 
it is ready to be fired in the enamel kiln. 
Painting on earthenware is effected with a 
brush over the glaze. 

All the numerous varieties of earthen- 
ware are made in the manner just described, 
with only slight modifications in the nature 
ol the ingredients of their composition or 
the proo o sses of manufacture. Stoneware 
may be formed of the days which are used 
lor other vessel^ with the addition of dif • 


fermit sorts of sand, and sometimes of ce- 
ment. A greater degree of heat is applied 
than in the case of ordinary earthenware^ 
and when some fluxing substance is added 
it has the effect of pr^ucing that state of 
semi-fusion which is the distinguishing qual- 
ity of stoneware. A kind of semi-vTti^ed 
ware, first made by Wedgwood, takes its 
name from him. It is made of two different 
kinds of pastes, both very plastia This ware 
is incapable of taking on a superficial glaze; 
but by a process caBed smearing, which is 
simply baking at a high heat In saggers 
coated internally with a glaze, acquires a 
remarkable lustre. 

Porcelain or chinaware is formed only 
from argillaceous minerals of extreme deli- 
cacy, uidted with siliceous earths capable of 
communicating to them a certain degree of 
translucency by means of their vitrification. 
Porcelain is of two kinds, hard and tender. 
Both consist, like other earthenwares, of 
two parts— a paste which forms the biscuit, 
and a glaze. The biscuit of hard porcelain 
is composed of kaolin or china clay, and of 
decomposed felspar. The glaze consists of 
a felspar rook reauoed to a &e powder, and 
mixed with water, so as to form a milky 
liquid into which the articles are dipped 
after a preliminarv baking. Tender porce- 
lain biscuit is made of a vitreous frit, com- 
posed of siliceous sand or ground flints, with 
other ingredients added, all baked together 
in a furnace till half-fused, and then re- 
duced to a condition of powder. The glaze 
of tender porcelain is a specially prepared 
glass ground fine, and made into a Uquid 
by mixing with water. The processes em- 
ployed in manufacturing porcelain wares 
are very much the same as those used for 
other l^ds of earthenware, but requiring 
more delicacy and care. The biscuit paste 
even of hard porcelain has so little tenacity 
compared with that of earthenware that ft 
cannot easily be shaped on the wheel, and 
is consequently more frequently moulded. 
The paste of tender porcelain is still less tena- 
cious, so that the wheel cannot be used for 
it at all, and a little mucilage of gum or black 
soap must be added before it can be worked 
even in moulds. During the baking, too, 
it becomes so soft that evei^ part of an 
article must be supported. Tender porce- 
lain receives two coats of glaze. 

Metallio oxides incorporated with some 
fusible flux, such as borax, fli^ Ac., are 
used for painting on porcelain. The colours 
are mixed with essential oils and tnipen- 
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tine, and applied by means of a camel’s- Pottitowii, a town of the U. States, 
hair brush. When the painting is finished Pennsylvania, on the Schuylkill, between 
the vess^ are baked in a peculiar kind Philadelphia and Reading. Pop. 13,285. 
of ovens called muffles^ which are also used Potts^lle, a town of the IT. States, 
for fixing the printed figures on the glaze Pennsylvania, in the centre of the great 
of stoneware. By the operation of the anthracite coal-fields, with blast-furnaces, 
furnace most of the colours employed in forges, foundries, rolling-mills, machine 
painting porcelain become quite different, factories, &c. Pop. 14,117. 
and the change which takes place in them Potwallers, or Potwallopers (pot- 
is usually through a series of tints, so that boilers), a name given to a parliamentary 
the proper tint will not be obtained unless voter in some English boroughs before the 
the baking is stopped precisely at the proper passing of the reiorm bill of 1882. It in- 
time. Sometimes porcelain has designs eluded, theoretically, all inhabitants procur- 
etched on it by means of fluoric acid. Sculp- ing their own diet. In practice, every male 
tures also are executed by casting in moulds inhabitant, whether housekeeper or lodger, 
in various kinds of porcelain, called statuary who had resided six months in the borough, 
porcelain, Parian, Carrara, &c. The chief and had not been chargeable to any town- 
seat of the manufacture of all kinds of ship as a pauper for twelvemonths, was ex- 
earthenware in Great Britain is the district titled to vote. 


of Staffordshire known as * The Potteries.’ 

pottinger (pot'in-jer), Eldbbd, British 
oflBcer, famed for his defence of Herat in 
1838, was bom in Ireland in 1811, and went 
to Bombay at the age of 1 7 as artillery cadet. 
In 1837 he traversed Afghanistan in dis- 
guise, and reached Herat after many risks. 
The city was then held by an Afghan prince, 
and was besieged by the Persians for nearly 
a year, when it was relieved by a British 
diversion in the Persian Gulf. The credit 
of the defence was given to Pottinger. Major 
Pottinger took a leading part in the disas- 
trous Afghan war of 1841-42, and as politi- 
cal agent had to sign terms with the rebels, 
which were afterwards repudiated by Lord 
Ellenborough. A trial by court-martial 
only served to show his conduct in brighter 
colours. He died, 1843, at Hong-Kong. 

Pottinger, Sir Henry, Bart, G.C.B., a 
distinguished soldier and diplomatist, uncle 
of the above, bom in 1789. He went to 
India as a cadet in 1804, and soon became 
known for his energy and administrative 
ability. Ruing gradually to the rank of 
major-general, he was, Mter the Afghan 
campaign in 1839, raised to the iMuonetage 
u a reward for his services. In 1841 he went 
M minister-plenipotentiary to China, and 
contributed much to bring hostilities to a 
xmclnaion. He was successively governor 
lod commander- in -chief of Hong-Kong 
1843), governor of the Cape of Goi^ Hope 
1846), governor and oommander-in-chief of 
dadras (1850-54). He died in 1856. 
potto, an aninuJ of the lemur family in- 
abiting Sierra Leone^ and averaging s^ut 
inches In length. ^Hie name is also given 
» the Kinkt^ (whkh see). 


Pouched Bat. See Gopher. 

Pondrette (p6-dret’), the name given to a 
powdery manure obtained from ordure. It 
takes a long time to prepare, is pulvemlent, 
of a brown colour, and almost inodorous. It 
contains on an average about 25 per cent 
of water, and 25 per cent of fixed salts. 
Largely made in France, it is in demand in 
all quarters, being found particnlarly useful 
for gardens. Its efficacy, weight for weight, 
is five times that of cow dung. 

Poughkeepsie (^-k^p'si), a city in the 
state of New York, ITnit^ States, the capital 
of Dutchess county, situated on the east bank 
of the Hudson River, 74 miles north of New 
York city and 70 miles south of Albany. It 
u built partly on a slope, partly on a plateau, 
about 200 feet above the river, and is prettily 
situated. It is distinguished for its educa- 
tional institutions, and is known as the * City 
of Schools.’ These include Vassar College 
for women, one of the chief institntions of 
the kind in America. Ponghkeepsie was 
the seat of the Convention of 1 788, at which 
the federal constitution was adopted. Pop. 
22,206. 

Poulpe. See Octopus. 

Poultice, in medicine^ a soft moist appli- 
cation applied externally to some part of the 
body either hot or ool^ but generally the 
former. The simple poultice is made with 
linseed meal and boiling water, spread out 
with uniform thickness on a do& or rag, 
and is used where it is desired to hasten tbi 
progress of inflammation. Its moisture 
causes relaxation of the skin, and thereby 
lessens the discomfort or pain. It aots also 
as a oounter-irritant, produdiig a redness 
and congestion of skte. I)i 9 iiifecting 
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pwHieei are made with dharooali mixed 
with linseed-meal and bread. The teda- 
tive midtioct made with beer, yeast, flour, 
and hot water, is generally used to relieve 
pain in oases of oanoer. The best-known 
poultice, however, is the eounter-irritant^ 
commonly called a mustard plaster. This 
may be made by mixing linseed-meal with 
water, and adding mustard. It produces a 
rapid but mild counter-irritation, indicated 
by a redness of the skin, and is very useful 
in oases of bronchitis, lumbago, and similar 
affections. 

Poultry, a general name for all birds bred 
for the table, or kept for their eggs. The 
birds most commonly included under this 
designation are the common fowl, the pea- 
fowl, the guinea-fowl, the turkey, goose, and 
duolL There is this great difference between 
the varieties of the domestic fowl, that some 
are disposed by constitution to continue lay- 
ing throughout the whole season without 
sitting; while others after having laid from 
twelve to fifteen eggs sit obstinately, and 
cease to lay. Among the breeds most in fa- 
vour in Britain are mose known as Dorking, 
Game, Hamburg, Cochin, Brahma, Scots 
Gray, Polish, Spanish, &c. Poultry, if they 
are to be kept for profit, should have a spa- 
cious house, with a yard and shed attached. 
The house should be moderately warm, well 
lighted, and perfectly dry. Either boxes 
must be formed along the walls to serve as 
nests for the fowls, or shelves on which bas- 
kets for the nests may be put. These boxes 
and shelves may be formed of wood; but 
they are better when constructed of smoothly 
polished flagstones or slates. Turkeys and 
geese had better not occupy at night the 
same house with hens and ducks, as they 
are apt to be mischievous, especially to sit- 
ting birds. A small pond is sufficient for 
the thrifty rearing of both geese and ducks. 

The total stock of poultry in the British 
islands was recently estimate at 31,000,000, 
of which 20,000,000 were common fowls. 
Of the total stock England and Ireland had 
about 18,000,000 ea^ so that the latter 
country is relatively much before England 
in poultry-rearing, and supplies both it and 
Scotland with great numbers both of fowls 
and eggs. Poultry-rearing, indeed, as a 
source of profit has, it is considered, b^n far 
too much neglected by the English farmer, 
though recently a change for the better has 
been taking place. Much more attention 
is paid to their poultry by the French far- 
mers, and hence the enormous quantities of 
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eggs imported from France into England, 
as also from Belgium, Germany, and Den- 
mark. The average stock kept on an Eng- 
lish farm is said to be sixty; very large 
numbers are said not usually to be kept 
with corresponding profit. In many oases 
fowls are bred for exhibition and to take 
prizes, this and the consequent value of the 
eggs bei^ often a considerable source of 
profit. Hatching by artificial means has 
long been practised in Egypt, and artifidal 
incubators are now well laiown in other 
cotmtriesL 

Pounce (a corruption of pumice)^ a fine 
powder formerly used to prevent ink from 
spreading on p^r, now superseded by blot- 
ting-paper. The term is also appUed to 
charcoal dust or some other powder used in 
embroidery or engraving, to trace a design 
or pattern by being sifted through pin-holes 
in the paper. 

Pound, in English law, an inclosed place 
for keeping cattle which have strayed on 
another man’s ground, until they are re- 
deemed. A pound may belong to a parish 
or village or to a manor. 

Pound, an English weight of two different 
denominations, avoirdupois and troy. The 
pound troy contains 5760 grains, and is 
divided into 12 ounces; the pound avoirdu- 
pois, contains 7000 grains, and is divided 
into 16 ounces. The pound, or pound ster- 
ling, the highest monetary denomination 
UB^ in British money accounts, and equal 
to 20 shillings, was so called from originally 
being equid to a quantity of silver weighing 
one pound. The pound is strictly a money 
of account, the coin representing it being 
the sovereign. See Money. 

Poundage, a rate of so much per pound, 
sometimes a percentage deducted from wages 
padd in advance. Also, a tax formerly levied 
on merchandise by weight. 

Pouahkin. See Pushkin, 

PouBBin (po-san), Gabfar, a French land- 
scape-painter, bom in Rome in 1618. His 
real name was Dughet; but having been 
placed under the instructions of the cele- 
brated Nicolas Poussin, who had married 
his sister, he assumed the surname of his 
master. He lived mostly in Rome or its 
neighbourhood, and had extraordinary fa- 
cility of execution, so that his works are 
very numerous, specimens being found in 
aU the chief collections in Europe. His 
paintings are distinguished by grandeur and 
rather sombre chwacteristics, and storms 
or high winds were subjects in which he 
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exotUed, tiunigh he wee eleo highly laooeM- 
ful with mormng end eyening effeote. He 
died about 1676. 

Foutla, Nioolas» a dietingaished French 
painter, bom at Andelyi in 1694. He 
•tudied in hie native place and at Parie, 
and had acquired considerable reputation 
when, in 1624, he went to Italy to improve 
himself in hie art; there he attended the 
school of Domeniohino. At Borne befell into 
great want, but was aasieted by a French- 
man, Jacques Dughet, and by him tended 
through an illness brought on by overwork. 
In 1680 Poussin married Dughet’s daughter. 
He found liberal patrons in Cardinal Bar- 
berini and in the Cavaliere Oassiano del 
Pozso, for whom he painted the celebrated 
Seven Sacraments, now at Belvoir Castle. 
He was also invited to paint the great gallery 
of the Louvre ; and he became first painter 
to Louis XIIL, with a pension of 3000 
livree. From 1640 to 1642 he resided in 
Paris; but the rivalry of French painters 
and the want of appreciation of his works 
induced him to return to Borne, where he 
lived until his death in 1665. He modelled 
statues and reliefs with great skill His- 
torical and landscape painting, however, 
were the chief subjects of his genius; in 
these his style is grand and heroic, and his 
invention fertile. Among his works are 
the Seven Sacraments, the Death of G^- 
manious, the Capture of Jerusalem, the 
Plague of the Philistines, Abraham’s Ser- 
vant and Rebecca, the Adulteress, the 
Infant Moses, Moses bringing Water from 
the Rock, the Worship of the Golden Calf, 
John Baptizing in the Wilderness, Ac., and 
many fine landscapes. 

Pout. See Bih. 

Pouter, a variety of fancy pigeon, with 
a very projecting breast 
PoYo'a de Vanim, a seaport and bathing- 
place of Portugal, about 16 miles north- 
west of Oporto. Pop. 11,000. 

Pjmui (CoregHnua 6lupeoide$\ a fish in- 
habiting Loch Lomond, in Scotland, and 
also known as the fresh -water herring. 

It Is of the same genus as the pollan and 
vendace (wl^h see), and is represented ly 
several species in the N. American lakes. 

Powell, Badht, an English theologian 
and man of soienosL bom in 1796. He took 
orders in 1820, and in 1821 was appointed 
to a vicarage in Kent In 1827 he Deoame 
Bavilian professor of geometry at Oxford. 
He was the author of many works on theo- 
mathematioi^ and thephyrioalsoienoef ; 


and oontributed toithe well-known Essays 
and Beviews an ^iuri^e on the Study of 
the Evidences of Christianity. He died in 
1860. 

Powell, Bobbbt STBPHiNBOir Smttb 
Baden-, English general, son of above, bom 
in 1857. He was educated at the Charter- 
house; joined the 18th Hussars in 1876 
and served in India^ Afghanistan, and 
S. Africa ; was assistant miUtary secretary 
in B. Africa in 1887-89, and in Malta 
1890-98 ; was on special service in 1896 in 
Ashanti in command of native levies, and 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel ; acted as chief 
staff -officer in the Matabele campaign, and 
became brevet colonel; and in 1897 was 
promoted to command of 5th Di*agoon 
Guards. During the South African war of 
1899-1900 he highly distinguished himself 
by his defence of Mafeking from Oct 1899 
till his relief in May 1900, for which he 
was promoted to the rank of major-general. 
Author of Pig-sticking (1889), Beronnaia- 
sance (1890), Cavalry Instra^ion (1895), 
Downfall of Prempeh (1896), MataMe 
Campaign (1896), Ac. 

Power-looms, as opposed to hand-looms, 
are looms driven by water or steam. See 
Weaving. 

Power of Attorney, in law, a written 
instrument whereby one person is author- 
ized to act for another as his agent or 
attorney, either generally or in a special 
transaction. 

Powers, Hibau, American sculptor, bora 
in 1805. He early displayed great in- 
genuity in mechanic^ matters, but having 
formed the acquaintanoe of a Cierman 
sculptor, and having been taught modelling 
by him, he determined to become himself a 
sculptor. In 1885 he went to Washington, 
and had sufficient sucoess there to enable 
him to proceed to Italy. He now settled 
In Florence, where he resided nntU his 
death in June, 1878. He produced busts 
of many American statesmen. His most 
famous ideal works are the statue oi Eve, 
the Greek Slave, and the Fisher Boy. 

Powers, The Great, a term of modem 
diplomacy, by which are now meant Bri- 
tarn, France, Austria, Germany, Italy, and 
Bussia. 

Poyaings’ Law, or the statute of Drogh- 
eda, an act of the Irish parliament, passed 
in 1496, whereby all jroneral statutes Wove 
that time made in England were ds6Uued 
of force in Ireland. It was so named from 
Sir Edward Poynings, deputy of XrsliHi4 
10 
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midvr Httury VIL In 1494, when h« lap- 
pNfged the revolt of Perkin Wnrbeok. See 
Yrdand (Hiitory). 

Poyntwr, Snt Bdwabd Johk, E.A., eon 
of Mr. Ambrose Poynter, an arohiteot, wae 
b<»n in Paris in 1886 ; educated at West- 
minster School and Ipswich Grammar 
School; received his art training at the 
schools of the Boyal Academy and under 
Gleyre in Paris; gained a reputation by his 
Israel in Egypt, exhibited in 1867, and 
The Catapult (1868); painted the cartoons 
for the mosaic of St. George in the West- 
minster Palace (1869). Among his chief 

S iotures are Perseus and Andromeda (1872), 
lore of More Hall and the Dragon (1878), 
The Golden Age (1875), Atalanta's Baoe 
(1876), Zenobia Captive (1878), Diadumene 
(1885), Under the Sea WaU (1888), and A 
Roman Boat-raoe (1889). He was elected 
an Associate in 1869 and a Boyal Aca- 
demician in 1876, became President and 
was knighted in 1896. He was the first 
Slade professor of art at University College, 
London. He is the author of Ten Lectures 
on Art (1879). 

Poioblanoo (p5-th0-bl4n1c0), a town in 
Spain, in the prov. of and 86 miles north 
of the city of Cordova. Its inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in agriculture and as mule- 
teers. Pop. 10,552. 

Ponola'na., or Pozzuolava, a sort of mor- 
tar produced in Italy and formed of volcanic 
aahes. When mixed with a small portion of 
lime it quickly hardens even under water. 
This singular property renders it very useful 
ae a cement in the erection of moles and 
other buildinn in maritime situations. It 
is much used in Italy as a substitute for 
mortar, and has received its name from 
Poszuoli, the port from which it is shipped. 

Poaiuoli, the andent Puteolit a dty and 
seaport of ^uthem Italy, 6 miles w.s.w. of 
Naples, on the shore of the Bay of Bale 
(^Ifo di Poazuoli), the north-western por- 
tion of the Bay of Naples. (SeeiVap^) ^e 
coast forms a natural harbour, wMoh is well 
sheltered; and a considerable trade and an 
active fishing is carried on. Poszuoli is a dty 
of great historic interest It was founded by 
the Greeks about 520 no., ^d became under 
Borne a great centre of oommeroa St Paul 
landed hers in the course of his journey to 
Boma Possuoli was destroyed by the Goths 
more than once^ rebuilt by the B 3 riantine 
Greeks, and finally devastated by earth- 
quakes and voloanic eroptiotts. It abounds 
in andent roina. Tha cathedral stands on 
11 


the die of a temple of Augnttus, and in one 
of the lateral walls six Corinthian oolumna 
of tim old temple are preserved. A ruined 
temple of Sen^ also remains, indosed by 
forty-eight marole and nanite^umns. On 
an eminence behind ue town stands the 
ruined amphitheatre, resting on three series 
of arches. In the neighbourhood are Lake 
Avemus, the Grotto m the Sibyl, the baths 
of Nero, the ruins of BaisB and Cume, Ae. 
Beoently Pozzuoli has been considerably 
altered by the establishment of Araurbrong, 
Mitohell, & Co.*s works for supplying guns, 
armour-plates, and machinery to the Italian 
government. Pop. 16,639. 

Praotioe, in arithmetic, a rule for expedi- 
tiously solving questions in proportion, or 
rather, for abrid^g the operation of multi- 
plying quantities expressed in different de- 
nomi^tions, as when it is required to find 
the value of a number of artides at so many 
pounds, shillings, and pence each. 

Pradier (pr4-^-a), Jacques, an eminent 
sculptor, bom at Geneva in 1792. Having 
gone to Paris in 1809, and studied art in 
1818, he gained the prize of the Academy 
for a bas-relief of Philoctetes and Ulysses. 
This work procured him admission into the 
French Academy at Boma From 1828 he 
worked constantly at Paris, where his popu- 
larity was very great and where he was ad- 
mitti^ to the institute in 1827. His works 
are of various kinds: religious, monumental, 
but mainly classicaL In execution he ranks 
as a sculptor of the first class, but his inven- 
tion and conception are defec^ve, and there 
is, according to some oritios, a dedded 
meretridousnesB in his style. He died in 
1844. His works comprise: a Centaur and 
Bacchante, a Psyche, a Venus, a Phiyne, 
the Three Graces, twelve colossal Victories 
on the monument of Napoleon I. in the 
H6tel des Invalides, Statue of Bousseau at 
Geneva, Ao. 

Praed (prftd), Winthbop Maokwobth, 
an English poet, bom in 1802. He was 
educated at Eton, where in 1820 be beoame 
one of the prind}^ oontributom to a maga- 
zine publi&ed there called The Etonian. 
From Eton he went to Trinity Coll^ 
Cambridge, where he obtained for two yean 
in suooei&on the chancellor’s prise for an 
English poem. At this time, like Macaulay, 
ha contiibuted both in prose and verse to 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. In 1829 he 
was called to the w, and in 1830 and 1881 
was returned for St. Germans to parliammt, , 
vriiers be took a promineDt part in oppodag 
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the peirfng of the reform bOL He sat sub- 
sequently as member for Yarmouth, and 
afterwai^ for Aylesbury. He acted also 
for a short time as secretary to the board of 
control, and became ultimately recorder of 
Barnstaple and deputy high-steward for the 
University of Cambridge. He died in July, 
1889. H$s poems are mostly of a light and 
elegant chanioter, belonc^g to the class 
known as vtrt de 80 cUU, but they also com- 
prise others in a more serious vein. 

Prssfect {prcefectu«)t the title of various 
functionaries of ancient Rome. Of these 
the most important was the prcpfectus urH 
or urbif (prsefect of the city). During the 
kingly period and the early republic the prce- 
feetU8 urbit had the right to exercise all the 
powers of the king or consuls in their ab- 
sence. After the foundation of the prsetor- 
ship (see Prcetor) this office lost its dignity 
ana privileges; but under the empire it was 
revived as that of chief permanent magi- 
strate of the city, with important military 
functions. The prcefectus prcetor io, an officer 
under the empire, was general of the imperial 
life-guards. His position was one of great 
power, for the troops under his command 
frequently decided the succession to the im- 
perial throne. (See Prcetorians.) Many 
other Roman functionaries bore the title of 
praefect, such as the prafeetus aquarum, 
who had chaige of the water supply of the 
city; the prcefectus cerarii, who managed 
the public treasuxy, &c. 

Flwmnni're, in English law, a name 
given to a kind of offence of the nature of a 
contempt against the king (or queen) and 
the government The term is derived from 
the opening words of the writ preparatory 
to the prosecution of the offence— prcemoncrc 
or praammire fcusicLg A, B. (Cause A. B. to 
be forewarned that he appear before us, ftc. ). 
The punishment is forfeiture and imprison- 
ment during the sovereign’s pleasure. Many 
of the statutes are now rep^ed, and prose- 
cutions upon pnemunire are unheard of in 
our times; the last took place during the 
reign of Cffiarles II. 

Pnsnds'te, the andent name of FtJes- 
tiina (which see). 

Pnetor, an important official in the an- 
cient Roman state. Up to 867 B.O. the title 
warn merely an adjunct to that of consul; 
bat when at that date the consulship was 
bhrown open to the plebeians, the judicial 
hmctions of tlm oonsnl were separate from 
tiis other daties and given to a new patrician 
magistrate^ who waa entitlad the prsetor. 


In 887, after a struggle, the plebeians were 
also admitted to this office. In 246 B.O. 
another magistracy, that of prcetor pere- 
pHnus, was instituted for the purpose of 
settling disputes between foreigners and 
between foreigners and citizens; and in dis- 
tinction from him who filled this office the 
other functionary was termed prcetor ur- 
hdniM. After election the two prmtors de- 
termined their offices by lot. The prcetor 
urhanus was the first in position, and was 
the chief magistrate for the administration 
of justice. To the edicts of the successive 
praetors the Roman law is said to owe in a 
great measure its development and improve- 
ment. About B.C. 227 the number or prae- 
tors was increased to four; afterwards to six 
and eight; and under the empire the num- 
ber varied from twelve to eighteen. After 
completing his year of office the praetor was 
often sent as propraetor to govern a pro- 
vince. See Proconsul, 

Prsetorians, the body-guard of the Roman 
emperors, firrt established as a standing 
body by Augustus. Under him only a smaU 
number of them were stationed in Rome, 
the rest being in the adjacent towns. Ti- 
berius assembled the whole at Rome, and 
placed them in a prominent fortified camp, 
where they were used to quell any sudden 
popular disturbance. The number of cohorts 
was raised by Vitellius from nine to sixteen, 
and they received double pay; under the 

to decide the succession to tSe throne, which 
they once even put up to auction. They 
were reoxganized and their powers curtailed 
by Septimius Severus and by Diocletian, 
and were finally disbanded by Constantine 
the Great in 812 A.D. 

Pragmatic Sanction, a public and solemn 
decree pronounced by the head of a legis- 
lature. In European history several impor- 
tant treaties are called pragmatic sanctions, 
but the one best known by this name is the 
instrument by which the German emperor 
Charles YL , being without male issue, en- 
deavoured to secure the succession to his 
female descendants. It was in accordance 
with this instrument that be settled his 
dominions on his daughter Maria Theresa. 

Pragne (prag; Bohemian, Praha, Ger- 
man, Prog), the capital of Bohemia, a pros- 
perous and well-built city near the centre of 
the kingdom, on both sides of the Moldau, 
here crossed 1^ seven bridges; 153 miles 
north-west of Vienna and 75 miles south- 
east of Dresden, with both of whi^ it Is 
12 
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ooimeofeed by railway. Ita site ia a regular 
baiiii, out & two by the river, from the 
banks of which the houses rise on both sides 
till they are terminated ahd inclosed by 
>iiU« of considerable height. When viewed 
from the EArlsbrIioke, or old bridge, the 
city presents a most imposing appearance. 
It was formerly 
inclosed by a 
wall and fosse, 
but these de- 
fences have been 
now demolished. 

Amon^ the pub- 
lic bimdings of 
Prague are the 
old castle, or pa- 
lace of the &>• 
hemian kings ; 
the R. Catholic 
cathedral, a 
Gothic structure 
(founded 1344) 
somewhat shape- 
less from having 
been only built 
in part, though 
an effoit is now 
being made to 
complete it; the 
great pile called 
the Collegium 
Clementinum, 
consisting of 
churches and 
other buildings, 
and containing 
university lec- 
ture-rooms, li- 
brary, &c.; the 
Carolinum, for 




for transport in addition to its railway con- 
nections. Prague is one of the oldest towns 
in the kingdom, dating from the 8th cen- 
tury. Its university was founded in 1348, 
and had at one time about 10,000 students. 
Recent^ it was divided into two universi- 
ties, a Germm and a Czech or Bohemian, 
having tc^ether 
more than 3500 
students. The 
city was long 
matly disturbed 
by the struggles 
b^ween the R 
Catholics and the 
Hussites. It Buf- 
fered severely 
also in the Thirty 
Years’ war. In 
1631 the city was 
captured by the 
Saxons, who were 
driven out a few 
months later by 
Wallenstein. 
Since that date 
it has passed 
through many 
vicissitudes. In 
1742 it was taken 
by the French 
and Bavarians, 
and two years 
later capiti^ted 
to Frederick the 
Great. After the 
Seven Years’ war 
the city made 
rapid strides. 
During the Aus- 
tro-Prussian war 


students of law 

and medicine; * 

the town-hall; the Teynkirche or old church 
of the Hussites, interesting as containing 
statues and other works of art and the 
burial-place of the astronomer Tycho Brahe; 
the palMe of Wallenstein, originally a mag- 
nificent structure, but now much dilapidated, 
&o. The manufactures of Prague are of 
great variety, including gold and silver 
embroidery, silk, woollen, cotton, and linen 
goods, porcelain, and jewelry. The large 
suburbs of Karolinenthal, Smichow, 
Konigliohe Weinberg Aa. are busy indus- 
trial centres. From its position on the river 
Moldau, Prague has free communication 
with the Elbe, which gives it great facilities 


Piwe. ^ 

was occupied by 

the Prussians, and here the treaty of peace 
was signed on the 23d August. Pop. 
182,530, or with suburbs 3X0,488, of whom 
about six-sevenths are Bohemians. 

Prahran, a town in Victoria, Australia, 
about 8i miles south-east of Melbourne. 
Pop. 36,871. See Mdhoume, 

^alrial. See Calendar, 

Prairie (French, * meadow’), the name 
given in North America to the vast natural 
meadows or plainB of the Mississippi valley, 
especially lying between it and the Rocky 
Mountains, and extending northwards into 
Central Canada. Throughout this immense 
territory the differences (ff level are sufficient 
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to prodnoe a itaady flow of the riyen, bat 
not to great m to obetmot tiieir navigation, 
thus aeouring a unique sjitem of easy inter- 
oommonioation between all sections of the 
country. There is a great iiaTnoneiw In the 
features of the topography, the vegetable 
produetionB, the so^ and geological features. 
Some of the prairies that have a peculiarly 
undulating surface are known as rolling 
pnUruM, Vast herds of buffaloes used to 
roam over the prairies, but these have now 
disappeared. Immense tracts are now cul- 
tivate and produce large crops of wheat 
and maize with little outlay of labour on 
the part of the farmer. 

Praixia-dog, or Pbaibie Mabmot, a small 
rodent animal, the wistonwish {Cynomy» 
2iKfot*mantts), alUed to the marmot as well 
as to ^e squiml, and found on the North 
American prairies west of the Mississippi 
and east of the Bocky Mountains. These 
animals live gregariously in burrows, and 
are oharaoterized by a sharp bark, like that 
of a small dog, whence their popular name. 
They are about 1 foot in lengm exclusive 
of the tail, which is rather short. Their bur- 
rows are quite close together, and have a 
mound of excavated earth near the entrance, 
on which the little animals are wont to sit 
and look around them. These communities 
are termed * villages.* A second species, C, 
eolwnbidnusi inhabits the region west of the 
Bockies. The prairie-dog is not to be con- 
founded with the prairie-squirrel, to which 
it is allied. 

Prairie-hen, the p^ular name of the pin- 
nated grouse of the ITnited States {Tetraxi 
eupido). Ihe neck of the male is famished 
with neck-tufts of eighteen feathers, and is 
remarkable also for two loose, pendulous, 
wrinkled skins, which somewhat resemble 
an orange on inflation. The prairie-hen is 
much prized for the table. 

Ptairie-squiml, or Gopher, a name 
for several animals of North America, of 
the genus SpermophUiit, found in the 
praii& in great numbers. They live in 
b ur row s , and not on trees, and much re- 
semble the prairie-dog ch* marmot They 
have cheek-pouches, in which their food n 
aanied. Thu consists of prairie plants with 
sliefr roots and seeds. 

Fraixto-srolf, or Cototb (Canit latram), 
he small wolf which Is found cm the prairies 
a North Amsrioa, bdfoved by many to be 
mere vaiio^ of ihe European wmt It 
I a cowardly animal, and only dangmuns to 
MB when in pnckB md praised by 


Piikrit, the name of oertain Hindu dia- 
kots, which acquired greater prominence as 
the older Sansmt pMsed gradually out of 
use. The modem tonmies of India have 
sprung from the Prflkrit just as the Bomanoe 
Iwgttsges have sprang ^m the old Italian 
dialects, and not from the literary Latin. 

Prase, a dark leek-green variety of quartz, 
the colour of which to due to an admixture 
of hornblende. 

Pratique (pra-t6k'), a term used to sig- 
nify a kmd of limiM quarantine^ whi^ 
the captain of a vessel to held to have per- 
formed when he has convinced the autho- 
rities of the port that hto ship to fm from 
infectiouB diMases; more generally, the 
license to trade i^r having performed 
quarantine. 

Prato, a town of Italy, in Tuscany, 11 
miles north-west of Florence, in a feiiile 
plain, on the right bank of the Bisenzio. It 
dates from the 12th century, to surrounded 
by ancient walls, and to a well-built, cheer- 
ful-looking place. The cathedral to very 
beautiful; it was begun by Kioolo Pisano, 
and completed after his designs in 1450 
with a fai^e funuahing a beimtifal speci- 
men of Italian Gothic. Prato has man^ao- 
tures of woollen, cotton, silk, Ac. Top, 
18,410. 

Prawn (Palamon), a genus of cmataceana, 
order Decapoda, section Maorara (* long- 
tailed’). The common prawn {Palasmon 
$errcUut) to the moat familiar ap^ea, and 
resembles the shrimp. It attains an average 
length of from 8 to 6 inches. The tall to 
brofl^ and flat, and its terminal plates are 
fringed with long baira The colour to li^t- 
gray spotted with purple. The Isleof Wight 
and Hampshire coasts form the chief loaroea 
of prawn supply to the London market 
Pnudt'eles (-lez), one of the graateat 
sculptors of ancient Greece^ a d&eii, if 
not a native, of Athena, floutiahed about 
864 B.O. He and hto contemporary Soqpea 
stand at the bead of the later Attlo sdbool, 
so called in contradistinction to the earlier 
Attic'ichool of Phidias. Without attam^ 
lag to rival Phidias In madeur, Praxitsles 
chose subjects which demanded a display 
of the human form, especially in the femm 
figure. The finest Is seid to have bean the 
Cnidian Aphrodite (Venus), whom he was 
the first to represent naked. The group of 
Niohe and her diildren, now In e ilsto i ie i 
at Florence, is by some attributed to PMb- 
itoles, sad by othsas to Soonea. Bis two 
statuss of Bros (Onpid) ware also oetoibiitei; 
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ose of thorn, pkoed lii tho temple of Eroe 
ftt Tbeepl*» ond the etetne of » latyr were 
ordered by Praxiteles, aooording to Pao- 
Banias, as his finest works. An excellent 
copy dl the latter still exists. Among his 
works were idso statues of Apollo, Dionysos, 
Demeter, Aa, in marble and in bronse, which 
seryed as models to succeeding artists. Quite 
recently, a marble statue of HermSs by 
Praxitues has been disoovered at Olympic 

Prayer, a petition offered to a divinity. 
The Scriptures tacitly assume that prayer 
was offend to God from the beginning of 
the world; and although we read that *men 
began to call upon the name of the Lord* 
after Seth was bom, we are forbidden by 
all commentators to oonnect this statement 
with the origin of prayer. It ia not, how- 
ever, until the time of Abraham that prayer 
comes first distinctly into notice. As the 
altar appears to have been the special place 
for prayer in the patriarchal age, so was the 
tabems^e under the Mosaic covenant until 
the temple, 'the house of prayer,* was built. 
From me time of the dedication of Solo- 
mon*s temple the Jews appear to have gone 
there to pray, and to have turned their ntoes 
towards it if they were prevented from going 
there; and this custom prevadla among the 
Jews at the present time, as does the sinadLar 
custom among the Mohammedans, who turn 
their faces towards the sacred Kaaba at 
Mecca. When we come to New Testament 
times we meet with spuigogues established 
as places for the pubUo worship of God, and 
for reading his word. Christ taught that 
prayer should be offered to God in his name 
in order to ensure an answer. Henceforward 
Christ became to the Christian what the 
temple was to the Jew. The posture of 
the body in prayer is left undecided in Scrip- 
ture, and al^ough Christ gave his disdplM 
a fonn of prayer of the most universal ap- 
plication, it does not fdUow that men may 
not pray aooording m each experiences 
special wants. 

Prayer for the dead is a practice reiected 
by Protestants as having no scriptural war- 
rant, but which prevuls in the Roman 
Catholic, Greek, and other eastern ohimohes. 
The custom seems to have existed in most 
ancient religions. The doctrine and prao- 
tioe came to the Christian Church through 
the Jews (2 Macoribees xii 48, 45). 
first of the Chrisrian lathers who mentlcms 
prayer lor the dead Is Tertnllian; but he 
spe^ of the usage ss loag^establiahed In 
the riiiafrii; such pcayeii are frequently 


alluded to by St John Chrysostom, Cyril 
of Jerusalem, end Bt Aumistine. In the 
bnrial service of the first Book of Common 
Prayer of the English Church some prayers 
for me dead appear^ but they were deleted 
from the second bool^ and are not found in 
the subsequent revisions. 

Pre-Adamites, those supposed inhabitants 
of the earth prior to the creation of Adam. 
Ancient legends or traditions of the East 
speak of nations and empires existing before 
Adam*s creation, and of a line of kings who 
ruled over them. In modern times the sub- 
ject was taken up by Isaac de la Peyr^re, 
who, in a work published in 1655, main- 
tain^ that the Jews were the descendants 
of Adam, and the Gentiles those of a long 
anterior creation, founding his opinions on 
Romans v. 12-14. 

Pre'bend, a yearly stipend paid from the 
funds of an ecdesiastical estMblishment, as 
of a cathedral or oollegiate church. Pre- 
hendcury ia the person who has a prebend. 
A timpU prebend is restricted to revenue 
only; a dignitoyry prebend is one which has 
a jurisdiction annexed. 

Preoe'denoe, the order in which men and 
women follow each other according to rank 
or dignity in a state procession or on other 
public oocasionB. In England the order of 
precedence depends partly on statutes, and 
partly on ancient us^e and established cus- 
tom. Questions arising on matters of prece- 
dence depending on usage are hardly con- 
sidered as defimtely settied, and are in a 
great measure left to the discretion of the 
officers Off arms. The Sovereign of course 
is always first in order of precedence, after 
whom in descending order follow the Prince 
of Wales, sons of the Soverelm grandsons 
of the Sovereign, brothers of me Sovereign, 
uncles of the ^vereign, the Sovereign’s 
brothen* or sisters’ so^ the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord i^h Chancellor, and 
so on throng the high state dignitaries, the 
various ranu of the peerage, Aa The order 
of precedence among women follows the 
same rules as that among men. By the acts 
of Union of Sooiland and Ireland the prece- 
dence in any given degree of the peerage has 
been estalmmed as follows: — 1. Peers of 
England; 2. Peen of Scotland; 8. Peers of 
Great Britain; 4. Pews of Ireland; 5. Peers 
of the United Kingdom and Peers of Ire- 
land created snbsequent to the Union. 

Prio*adiiit, in law, a judicial dedaioii 
which serves as a role for future detormina- 
tioni ia similar oases. Precedents, strictly 
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•peaking, are binding on tribunidB only 
when they are actual dedaions of the point 
in question; what is termed an extrajudicial 
opimon or obUer diotum — the opinion of a 
judge pronounced where it was not called 
for to decide the issue — can have authority 
only &om the character of the judge, and 
not as a precedent. Precedents are now of 
as much authority in courts of equity as in 
those of common law. 

Frsoentor, in old religious foundations, 
an important official in a chanter, whether 
cathed^ or collegiate, who lea the singing. 
He ranked genei^ly, although not univer- 
sally, next to the dean; but in modern cathe- 
dral foundations he is usually a minor canon, 
and in consequence has lost much of his 
prestige. He is stiU, however, everywhere 
the conductor of the choral service, and 
superintendent of the choir. 

Precep'tory, in mediaeval history, a reli- 
gious house of the Knights Templars, sub- 
ordinate to the temple or principal house of 
the order in London. It was under the 
government of one of the more eminent 
Imights appointed by the grand-master. 

Aecession of the Equinoxes, a slow 
motion of the line of intersection of the ce- 
lestial equator or equinoctial and the eclip- 
tic, which causes the positions occupied by 
the sun at the equinox (the equinoctial 
points, which see) to move backward or west- 
ward at the mean rate of 50*25" per year. 
This motion of the equinox along the ecHp 
tic carries it, with reference to the diurnal 
motion, continually in advance upon the 
stars; ^e place of the equinox among the 
stais^ with reference to the diurnal motion, 
thus precedes at every subsequent moment 
that which it previously held, hence the 
name. This sweeping round in the heavens 
of the equinoctial line indicates a motion of 
the axis of rotation of the earth, such that 
it describes circles round the poles of the 
ecliptic in 25,791 ^ears. Nutation (L. ww- 
ttUto, a nodding) is a similar, but much 
smaller g^toiy motion of the earth’s a via, 
whose period is about nineteen years. From 
these two causes in combination the axis 
follows a sinuous path, instead of a circle, 
about the pole of the ecliptic. Nutation 
causes the equinoctial points to be alter- 
nately in advance of and behind their mean 
place due to precession by 6-87". At pre- 
sent the vernal equinoctial p^t is in the 
sodiaoal sign FkooB, and it is moving to- 
wards the sira Aquarius. 

FX'Mtoils llita,1e» a name commonly ap- 


plied to gold and silver in contradistinction 
to such ordinary and abundant metals as 
iron, copper, lead. 

Predoua Stones. See Oems, 

Precipitate, in chemistry, a solid body 
produced by the mutual aii^on of two or 
more liquid mixed together, one or other 
of them holding some substance in solution. 
The term is generally applied when the solid 
appears in a flocculent or pulverulent form. 
Substances that settle or sink to the bottom 
like earthy matters in water are called 
sediments, the operating cause being me- 
chanical, not chemioaL Red oxide or per- 
oxide of mercury is often called red preei- 
pitatc. 

Precognition, in Scots law, the examina- 
tion of a witness at some time previous to 
his appearance in court Precogmtions may 
be taken in civil or criminal cases, and may 
be taken by the agents or counsel for any 
of the parties. In criminal trials the pre- 
cognitions for the crown are generally taken 
by the procurator-fiscal, and the signature 
of the witness is affixed; but those acting 
for the defence may take precognition from 
the crown witnesses also if they please. 
Precognitions are rarely taken in presence 
of a magistrate, or on oath. 

Predestination, in theology, the term used 
to denote the decree of Go^ whereby the 
elect are foreordained to salvation. The 
theory of predestination represents God’s 
absolute will as determining the eternal 
destiny of man, not according to the fore- 
known character of those whose fate is so 
determined, but according to Gkai’s own 
choice. This doctrine has been the occa- 
sion of many disputes and controversies in 
the church in all ages. On the one side, it 
has been observed that the doctrine of pre- 
destination destroys moral distinction, in- 
troduces fatalism, and renders all our efforts 
useless. On the other side, it is oontended 
that if God’s knowledge is infinite he must 
have known everything from eternity; and 
that the permission oi evil under such ci r- 
cumstanoes is indistinguishable from a plan 
or decree under which it is foreordained. 
The first great champions of these opposite 
views were Pelagius and Augustine. The 
former held that there was a po^Mlity of 
good in man’s nature, and that the choice 
of salvation lay in man’s will Augustine 
m a in tai n ed that apart from divine grace 
there is no possibility of good in human 
nature, and that since the fall man’s will 
has no power of dioioe. PredesliDatto 
16 
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forms one of tho peoullar ohazmoteiistloi of 
the Oi^vinistio theology; the question is left 
an open one by the Anfflican Churohi and 
also hy the Boman Oawolio Ohuroh since 
the Beformation. 

Pradioables, in logic, are terms affirm- 
able, as predicate of other terms. The 
predioables are said to be five: genus, roe- 
cies, difference, property, and accident ^e 
first two name the higher and lower classes 
of the things classified: a genus includes 
more than one species. The other three 
express the attributes on which the classifi- 
cation is founded. 

Predicament. See Category. 

Predicate. See Logie^ Qu^rdifieaAuyrL 

Pre-ezistence, Doctrine of, the doctrine 
sometimes maintained that the soul of every 
man has an existence previous to that of his 
body. This opinion was very prevalent in 
the East, and was held by several Greek 
philosophers, more especially by the Pytha- 
goreans, Empedocles, and also apparently 
by Plato. A similar doctrine has found 
some countenance in Christian times as an 
explanation of the union of soul and body. 
In favour of this theory appeal is made to 
these peculiar sensations which are some- 
times raised by sights or sounds, which we 
feel conscious of having had a former fami- 
liarity with, though reason would persuade 
us we had seen them for the first time. The 
doctrine is supported by some modem Ger- 
man philosophers, particularly the younger 
Fichte. 

Pr^fet (prS-f)S; L. prcefectu8\ the title of 
an important political functionary in France, 
whose office was created in 1800 at the in- 
stance of Napoleon. There is a prdfet at 
the head of each department, who is intrusted 
with the whole organization and manage- 
ment of the police establishments; but not 
with the punishment of police offences. 
Within this sphere of action the pr^fets are 
unchecked; the sous-pr^fets, who are ap- 
pointed by them, and who stand at the he^ 
of the districts, are entirely subject to their 
commands; and the authorities of the com- 
munes, as virell as the justices of the peace, 
can set no limits to their activity. In time 
of tumult they can call out the military, or 
provisionally declare a state of siege. The 
council of the pr^ecture is a court in which 
are settled all disputes respecting the taxa- 
tion of individuals, engagements with the 
state for building, the indemnification of 
those who have had to give up anything to 
the public^ Ac, Of court the prdfet Is 
;jpL. m 17 



PnniaaQy, the state of a female who is 
with child. It lasts in the human subject 
from 274 to 280 days; that is to say, that 
time shobld elapse from the moment of con- 
ception to the time of birth. Among the 
earliest signs of pregnancy are the stoppage 
of the monthly cwhar^ and sickness, 
usuallv felt in the early part of the day, 
and thus called * morning sickness.’ The 
latter usually begins about the fourth or 
fifth week, and may last all the time, but 
often diminishes in course of the fourth 
month. Changes in the breast are evident 
during the second month, the nipple be- 
coming more prominent, and the duk circle 
round it being deeper in tint by the ninth 
week, little elevated points in it l>eing more 
marked. Towards the fourth month en- 
largement of the belly becomes noticeable, 
and continues to increase regularly till de- 
livery takes place. About the sixteenth or 
seventeenth week quickening occurs; that 
is^ the mother becomes aware of move- 
ments of the child. None of these signs 
are, however, absolutely conclusive, as vari- 
ous conditions may give rise to similar signs 
or signs resembling them. The only con- 
clusive evidence is the detection of the 
sounds of the child’s heart, heard by ap- 
plying the ear to the belly of the mother, 
midway between the navel and the line of 
the CToins, a little to the right or left of the 
middle line. They may be detected about 
the eighteenth week. During pregnancy 
women should take regular meals of plain, 
nourishing food, avoiding rich and highly- 
seasoned dishes, and should restrain un- 
wholesome cravings, which sometimes exist. 
Gentle but regular and moderate exercise 
should be engaged in, all undue exertion, 
effort, and fatigue being avoided. Clothing 
should be warm, woollen next the skin, and 
nowhere tight. Prudence in baths must be 
exercised, too hot or too cold water being 
avoided, and the bowels must be kept well 
regulated, only the mildest medicine being 
used. Above aU a calm and equable frame 
of mind should be oultivate(( and there 
should be no hesitation in asking advice 
of the doctor. 

Piregnanojr, Concealment of, in Soots law, 
was originally made a crime in 1690 by sta- 
tute an^unishable with death, as described 
In w Walter Scott’s novel llie Heart of 
Midlothiaa In 1809 the punishment wm 
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modified to two years* impiisonment. The 
oonoealmeiLt must be interpreted very 
strictly, communication of the fact of preg- 
nancy to any one at any time, even by clear 
inference only, is sufficient to rebut the ac- 
cusation. In indictments for child-murder 
concealment of pregnancy is usually in- 
serted as an alternative charge. The crime 
is not known to the law of England. 

Frel'ate, in church law, one of those spiri- 
tual dignitaries who exercise jurisdiction in 
their own name. These were originally only 
the bishops^ archbishops, patriarchs, and the 
pope. The cardinals and legates, abbots 
and priors, also obtained certain privileges 
of jurisdiction by grant or prescription. The 
term is now commonly used merely to signify 
one of the higher dignitaries of the church. 

Prelude, in music, originally the first part 
of a sonata; though, as the name implies, 
it may be an introduction to any piece of 
music. Bach and his contemporaries elabo- 
rated preludes considerably; and Chopin 
wrote several piano works which, though 
complete in themselves, he designated pre- 
ludes. Latterly the term has bi^n applied 
to operatic introductions when they are 
shorter than the usual o\ erture. Wagner 
in particular has prefaced most of his operas 
with a prelude. 

Premises. See Logky Syllogism, 

Premonstratensians, or Norberttnes, a 
religious order, founded at Pr^montr^, near 
Laon in France by St. Norbert in 1T20, who 
gave them the rule of St. Augustine with some 
additional rigour. The order was introduced 
into England in 1146, and its members were 
there regularly known as the White Canons. 
Before the Reformation they bad 2000 
monasteries, among which were 500 nun- 
neries, mostly in Germany, the Netherlands, 
France, England, and the north of Europe; 
but the Reformation diminished this num- 
ber by more than one-half in the 16th cen- 
tuiy. The order is now veiy small. 

Ptunslau (prentslou), a town in Prussia, 
prov. Brandenburg, on the Ucker, 57 miles 
north by east of &rlin. It is an old town, 
and possesses a handsome Grothic church 
and a gymnasium. Pop. 16,983. 

P reposition (from L. prceposU/tis, placed 
before), a part of speech wl^h is u^ to 
ribow t^ relation of one object to another, 
and derives its name from its being usually 
placed before the word which expresses the 
object of the relatioD. In some languages 
thw relation is often expressed merriy by 
changes of the termination. 


Presburg. See Presshurg, 

Presbyo'pia, or Pbes'btopt, that is, ‘old- 
sightedness,’ an affection of the eye common 
at an advanced stage of life; its effect is to 
render objects near the eye less distinct than 
those at a distance. Persons affected with 
presbyopia generally have to use convex 
spectres. 

Pres'byter (Gr. preshyteros, an elder), an 
office-bearer in the early Christian Church, 
the exact character and position of whom is 
differently regarded by different authorities. 
Presbyterians generally maintain that orim- 
nally bishop and presbyter were one and the 
same; Episcopalians generally maintain that 
from the first they were different, as was 
certainly the case in very early timea By 
the end of the 2d century the presbyters 
held a position in connection with the con- 
gregations intermediate between that of 
bishop and deacon, and represented the 
priests or second order of clergy. 

Presbyte'riaiui, a name applied to those 
Christians who hold that there is no order 
in the church as established by Christ and 
his apostles superior to that of presbyters 
(see Presbyter)^ and who vest cbur^ govern- 
ment in presbyteries, or associations of m inis , 
ters and elders, possessed all of equal powers, 
without any superiority among them. The 
Presbyterians believe that the authority of 
their ministers is derived from the Holy 
Ghost by the imposition of the hands of the 
presbytery; and they oppose the Indepen- 
dent scheme of the common rights of Cluris- 
tians by the same arguments which are 
used for that purpose by the Episcopalians. 
They affirm that all ministers, being am- 
bas^ors of Christ, are equal by their com- 
mission; and that Episcopacy was gradually 
established upon the primitive praotioe of 
making the moderator, or speaker of the 
presbytery, a permanent officer. These po- 
sitions they maintain against the Ejns^ 
palians by the general argument that tiie 
terms bishop and presbyter are used as sy 
nonymous terms in the New Testament, and 
ihat they were used simply to designate the 
minister appointed by the apostles to take 
charge of a new church on ita foundation. 
They therefore claim validity for the ordi- 
nation after the Presbyterian form, as there 
was originally no higher eocleaiaatio than a 
presbyter in the church. 

The first Presbyterian church in modem 
times was founded in Geneva by John Cal- 
vin about 1541; and the oonstitntion and 
doctrines were thence introduced, with tooie 
18 
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modifioationB, into Scotland br John Elnox 
about 1560, though the Prest^terian was 
not legiJly recognized as the national form 
of church government until 1592. For nearly 
a'< 3 entury after this date there was a conti- 
nual struggle in Scotland between Episco- 
pacy and Presbyterianism; until ultimately 
by the Treaty of Union in 1707 it was agreed 
on the part of England and Scotland that 
that form of church government should be 
the national form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in Scotland, and that the Scotch 
Church should be supported as the only one 
established by law. — The constitution of the 
Scotch Church, and of the Presbyterian 
Church generally, is as follows : — The kirk- 
session is the lowest court, and is comj^ed 
of the parochial minister, or ministers, if 
more than one, and of lay elders (usually from 
six to twenty) ; the minister, or senior minis- 
ter where there are more than one, being pre- 
sident or moderator. This comt exercises 
the religious discipline of the parish; but an 
appeal may be made from its decisions to the 
presbytery, and again from the presbytery 
to the synod. A presbytery consists of the 
pastors of the churches within a certain dis- 
trict, and of an older connected with each, 
while the synod comprises the presbyteries 
within a certain area^ their ministers and 
representative elders. ( See Presbytery, 
Synod.) The General Assembly is the high- 
est ecclesiastical court, its decisions being 
supreme. (See Assembly, Oeneral.) Besides 
the Establii^ed Church of Scotland there are 
other important religious bodies whose con- 
stitution is strictly I'resbyterian, but who, 
from different principles, decline being con- 
nected with, or receiving any emoluments 
from the state. The chief of these are the 


in consequence of the Act of Uniformity in 
1662. Presbyterianism has ever since been 
simidy one of the forms of dissent in Eng- 
hmd, and has held no prominent position, 
thoughmany Presbyterian churches are scat- 
tered throughout England. Of these by far 
the greater number are united to form a 
single body, the Presbyterian Church of 
England. — The Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land originated throu^ the settlement of 
Scottish colonists in l^ter in the reign of 
James I. When Charles II. attempt^ to 
force Prelacy upon the Scotch many of them 
took refuge in the north of Ireland, which 
gave the cause of Presbyterianism in that 
country a fresh impulse. The favour shown 
them by William III. was of great assistance 
to them; which they repaid by the part they 
played in the rebellion under James II., par- 
ticularly in the memorable siege of London- 
derry. As a test of his mtitude the king 
doubled the sum given for the support of 
their ministers, hence known as ^gium 
Donum; the a^ of 1869, however, which 
disestablished the Irish Church, provided 
also for the discontinuance of this sum. — 
The Presbyterian Church of the United 
States is undoubtedly to be reckoned as a 
daughter of the Chur^ of Scotland. There 
are at present a number of different organi- 
zations of Presbyterians in the States; and 
the body is also an important one in Canada 
and the other British colonies, and on the 
European continent. 

Pres'bytery, a judicatory, consisting of 
the pastors of all the churches of any par- 
ticular Presbyterian denomination witmn a 
given district, along with their ruling (t.f. 
presiding) eldeis, there being one ruling 
elder from each church - session commis- 


Free Church and the United Presbyterian sioned to represent the congregation in con- 
Church. junction with the minister. The functions 

Shortly after the Beformation Presbyte- • of the presbytery are, to grant licenses to 
rianism was in considerable strength in Eng- preach the gospel, and to judge of the quail- 
lan^ a large number of the Puritans pre- fioationsof such as apply for them; to ordain 
ferring this system to episcopacy; but it ministers to vacant charges; to judge in 
subsequently declined in strength. The rule cases of reference for advice, and in com- 
of the Stuarts, however, did much to renew plaints and appeals which come from the 
its v^our, and in 1642 the Long Parliament church - sesuons within the bounds of the 
aboli^ed episcopacy, a measure followed by presbytery; and generally to superintend 
the meeting of the famous Assembly of whatever relates to the spiritual interests 
Divines at Westminster the following year, of the several congrerationB under its chaxge, 
^ 1646 mesbytery was sanctioned by par- both in respect of doctrine and discipline, 
liament, but it was never generally adopted, Appeals may be taken from the presbytery 
or regularly oiganized, except in London and to the provincial synod, and thence to the 
Lancashire. Soon afterthe restoration epis- general assembly. 

ropa^ was restored, and about 2000 Pres- FfMOOt, a manufacturing and market 
byteiiandexgy were ejected from their cures townin£tagliuid,ooimtyof LimoaBter,8miles 
19 
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6Mt of U^ttpocd. Preooot hM long been has had the iKNMeMion of it for the term 
noted for the manofaotare of watoh-toola, fixed by the law, and to prevent any one 
Watoh-movements and hands, small files, f^m (ustorbing his possession after suoh 
fto. Eaiibenware, glass bottles, ftc., are term has expir^ In the English common 
also manufactured. P^. 6745. law the term pre^oriptum is i^j^ed only to 

Prescott, William ^cklino, American incorporeal hereditaments, as a right of way, 
historian, bom in Salem, Massachusetts, a common, Ac., and requires immemorial 
1796; diM 1859. His father was a lawyer, time to estabHiii it. This rule was modi* 
the son of Colonel William Prescott, who fied, however, by the passing of the statute 
commanded the American forces at the 2 and 8 William IV. cap. Ixxi, which pro- 
battle of Bunker’s HiR In 1811 he en- vides that no right of common shall be de- 
tered Harvard College, and graduated in feated after thuty years’ enjoyment, and 
1814. While at coUege he met with an after sixty years me right is deemed abso- 
accident to his left eye, completely depriving lute and indefeasible, umess had by consent 
him of its use for ever afterward^ and ren- or agreement In claims of right of way, 
deling the other eventually so weak that of water-course, and similar easements, the 
daring the latter half of his life he could periods are twenty and forty years. Claims 
scarcely use it After two years spent in tra- to the use of light to any dwelling-house or 
yelling through England, France, and Italy, building enjoys for twenty years are inde- 
cMefiy for h^th, he returned to his native feasible, unless shown to have been by con- 
country, where he married, and set himself sent 

ABsiduously to literary labour. The earliest By the law of Scotland prescription has a 
fimitsof this were contributions to the North much wider operation than by the law of 


American Review; and for many years his 
onl^ productions were essays and mac^^e 
articles. Acquaintance with Spanish utera- 
ture, which he began to cultivate in 1824, 
led him to attempt his first great work on 
Spanish history, the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, published 1837. It was re- 
ceived with enthusiaBm both in America and 
Europe; was rapidly translated into French, 
Spanish, and Grennan; and its author was 
elected a member of the Royal Acaden^ at 
Bladrid. Prescott’s next work was the His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico, with a Pre- 
lindnary View of the Ancient Mexican Civi- 
Uzatioa, and the Life of the Conqueror 
Hernando Cortez, which appeared in 1848, 
and was received with an equid degree of 
favour. In 1847 he published the History 
of the Conquest of Peru, with a Preliminary 
View of the Civilization of the Incas. In 
1855 the first two volumes of the long-ex- 
pected History of the Reign of Philip II., 
Ring of Spain, appeared, and proved to the 
public equally acceptable with Prescott’s 
fctmer works. In 1858 was published a 
third vclome; but the sudden death of the 
autiior from apoplexy put a stop to hii la- 
boon. Preset affonlB a remarkable to- 
stanoe of the success of indomitable industry 
sad peneveraace, carried out in spite of the 
aflli(»ott of partial and latterly almost total 


FfUforipiloa, in law, Is a right or title 
acquired uas and tiaie; the object being 
to seoun flie title to peuj^y to him who 


England. It not only protects individuals 
from actions which other parties might have 
brought against them, but in some instances 
creates a positive title to property. The pre 
scription by which a right of property can be 
established is that of forty years, '^^^tever 
adverse right is not cut off by the other 
special prescriptions of shorter periods is 
destroyed by the long prescription, as this 
Is called. To create a title to real property, 
the long prescription must be both positive 
and negative. The party holding the pro- 
perty must have been forty years in unchal- 
lenged possession, and be able to show a 
prima/actevalidUtle; while a claimant must 
have been forty years without an ostensible 
title, and must, by not les^v challenging 
it, have tacitly acquiesced In the possessor’s 
title. The other and shorter prescriptions 
are as follows; — The vicennial, applioabla to 
bolomph writings not attested with the 
usuid formalities; the decennial, a{q>lioable 
to actions against tutors and onrators; the 
septennial, applicable to actions a^^dnst 
cautioners; the sexennial, applioaMe to bills 
of exchange or promissoiy notes; the quin- 
quennial, whiob cuts off all right of action on 
verbal oontracta, and arrears of rent in an 
agricultural lease; the triennial or thiee 
years’ prescription, which outs off claims for 
mdinanr aoooiiats, servants’ wngea, Ac. By 
Scotch law alto, but not by Ettg&tii, a rioea- 
nlal presorfptiott ap|fiist to crimes, no poae- 
ontUm being oompetant after a jperwd of 
twenty yaara 

SO 
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pTMOiipliOBy in medidne. Is the foim» 
with dlreotioiiB, in which e medioine or xnedi- 
<^es are order^ or prescribed by a medical 
man. The severd medical substances which 
may be contained in a prescription are dis- 
tinguished by names indioative of the office 
performed by each. These are — 1. The 
ham, which is the principal or most active 
ingr^ent. 2. The adjuvant, or that which 
is ffitended to promote the action of the 
basis. 8. The corrective, intended to modify 
its action. 4. The excipient, or that which 
gives the whole a commodious or affable 
form. To these certain writers add a fifth, 
the intermedium, which is the substance em- 
ployed to unite remedies which do not mix 
wi& each other or with the excipient, such 
as yolk of eggs and mucilage, employed in 
the preparation of emulsions. In choos- 
ing ^e form of a prescription it should be 
borne in min d that solutions and emulsions 
generally act with more certainty and ra- 
pidity than powders diffused through water; 
and these again than the semi -solid and 
solid forms of medicine. See also Pharmacy. 

Presentation, the nomination of one or 
several candidates to a vacant office; com- 
monly used in the case of a patron to a 
church. In England the clergyman if pre- 
sented to the bishop to be instituted m a 
benefice; in Scotland, before the abolition 
of church patrona^ he was presented to 
the presbytery for induction. 

Presentment, in law, is properly speidc- 
ing the notice taken by a grand-jury of any 
offence, from their own knowledge or obser- 
vation, without any bill of indictment being 
laid b^ore them at the suit of the crown. 

Preserved Proyisions, Pbibebvbs. The 
preservation of dead organised matter from 
the natund process of decay is a most use- 
ful means of increasing and diffusing the 
food supply of the world. Animals, vege- 
tables, and fruits may all be easily preserved 
for this purpose. The preserv^ of fruits 
is an old and familiar process. is gen- 
erally effected by boilmg or stewing, though 
drying is also fr!^uently resorted where 
the fruit is meant to be kept intact. Emits 
intended for confectionery are preserved in 
four different ways— 1. In the ianpn of jam, 
in which the fruit is boiled with from one- 
half to about eaual Rs weight of sugar. 
2. In the form of jelly, in wmch the jmoe 

from t^Se^so^ pcutkms of the i^uM^ 

boiled with a thm to a half of its weti^t 

^ candying, which oonsfili in 


taking the fruits whole or in pieces, and boil- 
ing them in a clear syrup of sugar previously 
prepared. They ab^b the ayvup, whicfii is 
then crystaUised by the action of a gentle 
heat 4. By stewing them in a weak syrup 
of sugar and water till they become soft 
but not broken, and transfermg them with 
the syrup to jars, adding pale toandy equal 
in quantity to the syrup. Several l^dis of 
vegetables, as cabbages, cucumbers, cauli- 
flowers, onions, are preserved by piokling. 
(See Pickles.) AntiimptioB are used to pre- 
serve meat also, salting being the most com- 
mon process. But to preserve -large quan- 
tities of vegetable and animal products for 
food purposes, and at the same time to keep 
them nearly in their fresh state, they must 
be subjected to one of three processes. These 
are— -drying, refrigeration, and exolniion of 
air. With vegetables, which contain so large 
an amount of water in proportion to their 
solid and nutritious material» the prooess of 
drying is peculiarly applicable, and it is 
largely employed as the means of famish- 
ing fresh vegetable food for ships in a com- 
ps^ and portable form, when, in addition 
to desiccation, compression is also employed. 

The preservation of artidee of food by 
the appHcation of cold is the simplest of aU 
known methods, and in such climates as 
North America, Russia, &c., it is l^ely 
taken advantage of; while of late it has 
generated a lai^^ and increasing trade be- 
tween Britain and the Australia ooloniss. 
In 1875 ice began to be used to preserve 
fresh meat in considerable quantitiee, which 
was sent from America to Europe. In 1879 
the invention of the Bell-Coleman refriger- 
ator increased immensely the facilities for 
such a traffic. This invention has been suc- 
ceeded by others, chief among them being 
the Haslam refrigerator; and the result is 
that the distribution of meat over the sur- 
face of the globe is being revolutionized. 
The trade between Great Britain and New 
Zealand in fresh mutton is now immense. 
The modem methods of refrigeration for 
carrying purposes consist of an air-tight 
room on board ship, where the meat is kept, 
and through whion dry oold air is made to 
oiroulate % means of spedsl machinery 
drivenby steam, theairbeii^ flret compressed 
and coded, and a further oodmg taking 
plaoe when it is again allowed to expand. 

The prooess of preservation bv exdution 
from tke action of atmowiherio sir is yearly 
smming move importsnoe and bdng more 
IsrgeljprnotiMd. The moat perfect method, 
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and that which is now most generally re- 
sorted to, is the indoBuie of the food in air- 
tight oases from which the air is then ex- 
p^ed ; upon the perfection of the air-ex- 
eluding process depends entirely the pre- 
servation of the article. The first successful 
attempt to preserve fresh meat in this way 
was made In 1809 by M. Appert, a French- 
man. The plan now generally adopted is 
commonly known as canning^ and is applic- 
able alike for flesh-meats, vegetables, and 
fruits. The process is usually as follows: — 
The provisions of whatever l^d are packed 
into a tin cylinder, and the interstices filled 
in with water or other appropriate fluid, as 
gravy in the case of flesh-food. The lid, which 
is perforated with a small aperture or pin- 
hole, is soldered carefully down. The cases 
are then set in a bath of solution of chloride 
of calcium; heat is applied until the whole 
boils, and the air is thus expelled through 
the pin-holes. These holes are then her- 
metically closed, and the canister and its 
contents are once more subjected to the 
operation of heat until the provisions are 
perfectly cooked. When it has become 
cool thecanister is coated over with paint and 
removed to the proving room, an apartment 
the temperature of wMch has been raised to 
the degree of temperature most favourable 
to decomposition. If the operation has been 
successfully performed, the ends or sides of 
the canisters will have fallen in to some ex- 
tent from the outward pressure of the air. 
If, after the interval of some days, the ends 
bulge out, it is a certain sign that the pro- 
cess has not been successful, the liberated 
gases causing the outward pressure. Such 
cases should be rejected or submitted again 
to the process. Not only may boiled pro- 
visions be preserved in ^is way, but roast 
meats alsa An improvement on this pro- 
cess has been effect^ by introducing into 
the canisters a small quantity of sulphite of 
soda^ which causes the absorption of any 
traces of free oxygen which may lurk in the 
cases. 

j^es'ident, signifying he who presides, 
has several i^>ecial and technical senses. It 
is used for (1) the principal member of a 
sooiefy or association, who takes the chair 
when present at meetings; (2) the chief 
official of a company or boM; (8) the head 
of a university or coll^ge, or of a learned 
facultj; (4) the elected dbief of a republic. 
In England, the Lord-president of the ooun- 
oO, the chief of the pri^-oonncil, is an officer 
of state whose dnfy Is to act as a sort of 


intermediary between the sovereign and the 
counoiL In Scotland, the Lord-president of 
the Court of Session is the presiding judge 
in the supreme court 

Press, Correction of the. See Correc- 
tion of the Preee, 

Press, Liberty op the, the liberty of 
every citizen to print whatever he choosei^ 
which at the same time does not prevent 
his being amenable to justice for the abuse 
of this liberty. The right of printing rests 
on the same abstract grounds as the right of 
speech, and it might seem strange to a man 
unacquainted with history that printing 
should be subjected to a previous censor- 
ship, as it is in some states, and has been in 
all, any more than speaking, and that the 
liberty of the press should 1 m expressly pro- 
vided for in ^e constitutions of most free 
states. But when we look to history we find 
the origin of this, as of many other legisla- 
tive anomalies, in periods when politics, reli- 
gion, and individual rights were confusedly 
intermingled. It is oidy since men’s views 
of the just limits of government have become 
clearer that the liberty of the press has been 
recognized as a right; and to England we 
are particularly indebted for the establish- 
ment of this principle. The existence of a 
censorship of the press was for centuries, 
however, deemed an essential to the safety 
of all European governments. Liberty 
printing, as we understand it, is a compara- 
tively modem notion; Milton’s plea for a 
free press met with no response from his own 
party, nor for very many years later was it 
the cue of any party in the English oomincHi* 
wealth to refrain from suppressing the writ- 
ings of their political opponents. In Eng- 
land the lib^y of the press, soon after 
printing was introduced, was regulated by 
the king’s prodamations, prohibitions, char- 
ters of fioense^ &c., and finally W the court 
of Star-chamber. The Long Parliament, 
after their rupture with Charks L, assumed 
the same power. The government of 
Charles IL imitated their ordinances, and 
the press did not really become free till the 
expiration of the statutes restricting it in 
1693, after which it was found impossible to 
pass new laws in restraint of it, and it has 
remained free ever dnee, the last restriction 
being done away with on the abedition of the 
newspaper stamp duty, in 1856. Such legal 
checks as remun are merely intended to 
prevent emtrages on religion or decency, to 
protect subjects from defamation, and to 
conserve tlie copyright of authors. The 
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oonBtitations of maxiT of the United States 
declare, as we should expect, for liberty of 
the press. The same may be said of idl the 
South American republics. Among Euro- 
pean countries, it may be generally said the 
liberty of the press is found most predomi- 
nant among the weaker powers, such as 
Spain, Turkey, Sweden and Norway, Swit- 
zerland, and Roumania; in France the press 
may be said to be comparatively free; while 
in Germany, Austria^ and particularly in 
Russia, there are still many restrictions. In 
the British colonies the law is as in Eng- 
land, but in India the governor-general ex- 
ercises a censorship. See Book$ (Censor^ 
ship of). 

Press, Pbintino. See Printing. 

PressbuxE, or Pbebbubg, a town in Hun- 
gary, 85 miles east of Vienna, beautifully 
situated on the left bank of the Danube, and 
on spurs of the Little Carpathians. The 
most striking edifice is the ruined royal 
palace, on the top of an eminence, burned 
in 1811. The cathedral is a large Gothic 
structure, dating from the 11th century, 
which has latterly been considerably mod- 
ernized; here the kings of Hungary were 
crowned. The Franciscan church (18th cen- 
tury) is also noteworthy. There are also 
several palaces, including that of the pri- 
mate of Hungary. The river is here crossed 
by a bridge of boats. The manufactures are 
various. The trade, particularly transit, 
and chiefly in corn and timber, is extensive. 
Pressburg is a place of very great antiquity, 
and was long a fortress of some strength. 
In 1541, when the Turks captured Buda, 
it became the capital of Hungary, and re- 
tained the honour till the Emperor Joseph 
II. restored it to Buda. Tlie treaty by which 
Austria ceded Venice to France and the 
Tyrol to Bavaria was signed here in 1805. 
Pop. 52,411, fully more than half of whom 
are Germans^ and 5400 Jews. 

PreMenad (pift-san-sft), Edmond dr, D.D., 
French Protestant minister, bom at Paris 
1824. After studying under Vinet at Lau- 
sanne, and at Haille and Berlin, he became 
pastor of Taitbout Chapel, Paris, where he 
gained a high reputation as a preacher. He 
sat in the National Assembly (1871-75), and 
was made life senator in 1888. He is the 
author many religious works — ^historical, 
evangelical, Ac., some of which, including 
his life of Christ, have been translated into 
E^iah. He died in 1891. 

Imaa-gMlg, the name given in England 
^ a detachment of seamen who (under a 
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naval officer) were empowered, in time of 
war, to lay hold of seafaring men and com- 
pel them to serve in the ki^*s ships. 

Preeter John (Pbibst or Pbbsetteb 
John), a lemndary personage of some note. 
In the midffie ages it was reported by tra- 
vellers that there was a Christian prince 
who reigned in the interior of Asia under 
this name^ and the same story was also 
known to the Crusaders. Who this Prester 
John was it is not easy to decide; the sup- 
position that he was the Dalai Lama^ or 
one of the chief priests of the Lamaites, 
does not agree with the position assigned to 
his residence by travellers. The Portuguese 
in the 15th century picked up a story of a 
Christian prince in Central Africa, and by 
some confusion of names they transferred 
thither the throne of Prester John. Hence 
in recent times the home of this mythicid 
prince and priest has always been laid in 
Abyssinia. 

il^Bto (Italian), quick, used in music to 
designate a faster rate of movement than is 
indicated by allegro. Presto aeeai denotes 
very quick, and prestissimo the highest de- 
gree of quickness. 

Preston, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough of England, in Lancashire, 27 miles 
north-east of Liverpool, agreeably situated 
on a height above the right or north bank 
of the Ribble, near the head of its estuary. 
The environs of the town exhibit mu^ 
pleasing scenery, and the town possesses 
three fine public parks. Among the churches 
Christ Church is admired for the purity of 
its Norman architecture; the parish church, 
which has been rebuilt in the decorated 
style of ^e 14th century, is also a fine build- 
ing; and one of the Roman Catholic churches, 
St. Walburga’s, is considered the finest in 
the town, ^e town-hall is a fine structure; 
and generally the architecture of Preston is 
good. The river is spanned by five bridges, 
two of them railway bridges, one of which 
cost £40,000. The railway-station (recently 
reconstructed) is vexy large, and is one of the 
moat important junctions on the London 
and Nor^-westem Railway. The oririnal 
staple manufacture of the town was linen, 
which is stiU woven to some extent, but 
has been completely eolk>sed by the cotton 
manufacture, of which Preston is now one 
of the chief centres. Preston also has ma- 
chine-shops, iron and brass foundries, rail- 
way-carriage woriu, breweries, mal^housei^ 
roperies, tanneries, Ac. Some shipping trade 
is carried on, and extensive harbour and river 
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divonSon works recently carried out at a 
cost of about £800,000 have already con- 
siderably increased the trade of the pork In 
1828 Preston, originally Priest’s-town, was 
taken and burned by l^bert Bruce; in the 
great dvil war it espoused the loyalist 
cause, and was twice captured by the Par- 
liamentarians; in the rebellion of 1715 it 
was occupied by the Jacobite forces; in that 
of 1745 the Hiffhlanders, headed by the 
Pretender, passed trough Preston both on 
their march to London and on their retreat. 
Preston was the birthplaoe of Arkwright. 
It returns two members to parliament. Pop. 
county bor. 107,678;. pari. bor. 111.696. 

Prettonpans, a small town in ^tland, 
in the county of Haddington, near the south 
shore of the Firth of Forth. It used to 
have a flourishing manufacture of salt: hence 
the name. In the vicinity is the scene of the 
famous battle in 1745, when the Jacobites 
defeated Sir John Cope and the royal forces. 
Pop. 2224. 

Preatwich, a town of England, in Lan- 
cashire, 4 mUes north-west of Manchester, 
a favourite residence of Manchester mer- 
chants. Pop. 7869. 

PreaumpUon, in law, is the assuming of 
a fact or proposition as true, and is of two 
^ds, prcMumptio juris and prcEsumptio 
juris et de jure. The praisumptw juris is 
a presumption established in law till the 
oontraiy be proved, e.g. the pcnsessor of 
goods is presumed to be the owner. The 
prcesumptio juris et de jure vs that where law 
or custom establishes any proposition that 
cannot be overcome by contrary evidence, 
as the incapacity in a minor with guardians 
to act without their consent. 

Pretender. See Cha/rles Edward Stuart, 
and Stuart (James Edtoard Francis). 

Pretoria, the capital of the IVansvaal or 
S. African [^public, lies in a valley, 4600 feet 
above sea-level, 1040 miles by railway from 
Cape Town, 849 from Delagoa Bay. There 
are ^vernment buildings (cost £200,000), 
English cathedral and other churches, mar- 
ket buildings, museum, &c. It was occupied 
by British troops in June, 1900. Pop. 12,000. 

Prerention of Crimee Act (1871) pro- 
vides fw the keeping of a register of crimi- 
nals, with photographs of those convicted of 
crime, for bringing under police supervision 
pexaons twice convicted, Ac. 

l^vmtion of Cmalty to Anitwau ge^ 
Anitnals (Crvdty to), 
ihror'asa, a mrtified town of European 
Tnrk^, in the paahalfo of Janin% on the 


northern side of the Gulf of Arta, 18 miles 
south-west from Arta. It has a stormy his- 
tory, having been frequently blockaded and 
captured, and on one occasion pillaged by 
the Turks, it being then under fHnce. Fop. 
about 7000. 

Pr4vo8t D’ExUes (prS-v5 deg-zSl), An- 
toine FRANgois, a IVench writer, lx)m in 
1697. Originally a member of the Jesuit 
order, he soon quitted it for the military ser- 
vice. After alternating several times between 
the church and the army, he gave up both 
professions, and in 1729 he went to Holland, 
where he published his Mdmoires d’un 
Homme de Quality. After a sojourn of two 
years in England he returned to France, and 
was appointed almoner and secretary to the 
Prince of Conti From this period till his 
death in 1763 he pursued an active literary 
life, editing a journal called Pour et Contre^ 
and publishing many romances, of which 
the test known are the Histoire de M. 
Cleveland, and the Histoire du Chevalier 
des Grieux et de Manon Lescaut. 

Fr4vost>Paradol (pra-vd-pa-ra-dol), Lu- 
ciEN Anatole^ a French writer and member 
of the Academy, was bom at Paris 1829. 
In 1855 he obti^ed the chair of French 
literature in the faculty of .^x, but soon 
resigned, and next year became one of the 
editors of the Jour^ des I)5bats, a paper 
with which he never broke his connection. 
In 1870 he went as ambassador to the 
United States; but soon after his arrival 
put an end to his own life — ^his mind being, 
it is believed, unhinged by the news of the 
declaration of war by France against Prus- 
sia He wrote ifetudes sur lee Moralistes 
Fran 9 ais, Essai de THistoire Universelle, La 
France Nouvelle, Du R6le de la Fan^e 
dans I’Rducation, Ac. 

Pri'am, in Greek legend, the last king of 
Troy, the son of Ijaomedon. By his second 
v^e, Hecuba, he had, according to Homer, 
nineteen children, the most famous being 
Hector, Paris, Cassandra, and Troilus. His 
name hiu been rendered famous by the tragi- 
cal fate of himself and bis family, as a result 
of the Trojan war. When he was extremely 
old the Greeks demanded of him the restora- 
tion of Helen, who had been carried away 
by Paris, and on his refusal to give her up 
they made war against Troy, and took and 
destroyed the city, after a siege of ten years. 
Homer rives no account of the death of 
Priam; but other poets represent h^ to 
have been slain at tiie altar of Zens W 
Pyrrhus the Greek. 
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•, Gmek deity, the deformed wrote huuit miBor worke ob ethnolo^, be- 
ion of bonveui end Aphr^te, e god of eideo treetumi on yAHone Biedioel lubjeots. 
gardeng, Mte, &o., considered by mytho- In 184|i he left Bristol for London, where 
fogists to represent fertility in natore. He he died. 

was worshipped in all pai^ of Greece, and PriolCly Afh, a name given to several 
1 ^ in Borne. mdckly sWbs of the Unitkl States, genus 

Pribram (prshS'br&m), a town of Central XarUhoxylum, order Butaoese. They have 
Bohemia, in a district where are rich lead an aromatic and pungent bark, which from 
and silver mines. P^p. 11,020. being used as a remedy for toothache gains 

Prib'ylOY, or Pbibtloff, lalands, a group them the name of toothmhe-t/ree, 
of islands on the coast of Alaska, tJ.S., in Prickly Heat, the popular name of an 
Behring Sea. The largest are St. Paul, St. eruptiye skin disease occurring in hot wea- 
George, Widrus, and &aver Islands. They ther or in hot climates. One variety of it 
are frequented by numbers of fur-seals, is a kind of lichen. SeeZtoAen. 

^e natives are Aleutians. Prickly Pear, Opti/ntia vulgSris, natural 

Price. See Value, order Cactaceae, otherwise called Indian fig. 

Price, Kighabd, English religious and The opuntia is a fleshy and 
economical writer, bom 1728; for most of succulent plant, destitute 
his life a pastor to various Dissenting of leaves, covered with 
churches in the metropolis. He commenced clusters of spines, and con- 
his literary career in 1758 by his Review of sisting of &ttened joints 
the Principal Difficulties in Morals, which inserted upon each other, 
was followed by Four Dissertations on the The fruit is purplish in 
Importance of Christianity, the Nature of colour, covered with fine 
Historical Evidence, and Miracle, Ac. (1 7 67 ). prickles, and edible. The 
In 17dd he received the diploma of D.D. flower is large and yellow, 
from the University of Glasgow, having It is a native of the tro- 
four years previously been chosen a fellow pioal parts of America, 
of the Royal Society. In 1771 appeared whence it has been intro* 
his Observations on l^versionary Payments duced into Europe, Mau- 
and Annuities, and later the celebrated ritius, Arabia, Syria, and 
Northampton Mortality Tables. He also China. It is easily pro- 
published a number of political tracts, in pagated,andinsomecoun* 
one of which he advocat^ the cause of the tries is used as a hedge- 
American colonies in 1776. When Pitt be- plant. It attains a height 7 or 8 feet, 
came prime-minister he consulted Dr. Price Prideaux (pri'do), Humfhbey, English di- 
in his schemes for the reduction of the na- vine, bom in 1648. He was successively pre- 
tional debt, and the establishment of the bendaryof Norwich, rector of Bladen, rector 
sinking fund was the result of his recom- of Soham, archdeacon of Suffolk, vicar of 
mendation. At the commencement of the IVowse, and dean of Norwich. Btis chief 
French revolution, in a sermon (published works were The Old and New Testaments 
in 1789) On the Love of Country, he warmly Connected in the History of the Jews and 
expressed his delight at the emancipation of Neighbouring Nations, and a Life of Mo- 
the French people. This disooursejproduced hammed. He died in 1 724. 

Burke’s Reflections, in which Dr. Price was Pride of India. See Mdia, 

severely treated. He died in London in Priest (Hebrew, hdhin; Greek, hiereus; 

1791. Latin, aaoerdot), in its most genexul signifi- 

Priohurd, Jambs Cowlbs, ethnologist, cation, a man whose function is to inculoate 
bom at Ross, in Herefordshire, in 1785; and expound relimous dogmas, to perform 
died at London 1848. He studied medicine, religious rites, and to act as a mediator be- 
and took the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh; tween worshippers and whatever being they 
commenced practice as a medical man at worship. In some coqBtries the priesthood 
Bristol, and in 1810 received the appoint- has formed a special order or caste, the 
ment of physloiaa to the Clifton Dispensary office being hereditary; in other countries 
and St. Peteris Hosjdtal In 1818 he pub- it has been elective. In sacred history the 
luhed his great work. Researches into the patriarchal order furnishes an example of 
Physical fflstory of h^ankind, and in 1848 the famity prieriliood. Abraham, Isaaq, 
ippeared his Natural Histoiy of Han. He mid Jaccd) perform priestly acts, and ‘draw 
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near to the Lordi ’ m also does Job, and the 
Arab sheikh to tiiis hour unites in his p^- 
son the civil and religious headship, ^e 
Mosaic priesthood was the inheritance of 
the sons of Aaron, of the tribe of Levi 
The order of the priests stood between the 
high-priest on the one hand and the liovites 
on the other. (See High-prUat and Levitea.) 
The ceremonj of their consecration is de- 
scribed in Exodus xxiv. and Leviticus viii. 
They wore a special dress, and their actions 
were in many oases prescribed strictly by 
the Mosaic law. Their chief duties were 
to watch over the fire on the altar of burnt- 
offerings, and to keep it burning continu- 
ally; to offer a lamb morning and evening, 
and two lambs on the Sabbath, each ac- 
companied with a meat-offering and a 
drink-offering at the door of the taber- 
nacle. These were fixed duties which never 
varied, but their chief function was their 
being always at their post to do the priest’s 
office for any guilty, penitent, rejoicing, or 
thankful Israelite. As their functions ne 
oessarily took up the greater part of their 
time, a distinct provision had to be made 
for them by tithes, a share of spoil taken in 
war, of the offerings, &c. On the settlement 
of the Jews in Canaan the priestly order had 
thirteen cities allotted to them, with pastures 
for their docks. In the time of David the 
priestly order was divided into twenty -four 
courses, each of which was to serve in rota- 
tion for one week, while the further assign- 
ment of special services during the week 
was determined by lot The division thus 
instituted was confirmed by Solomon, and 


ranking first. Diverse views of the priesUy 
office are held in the Anglican and allied 
churches. 

Priestley, Joseph, an English philosopher 
and divine, was bom in 1738 near Leed& 
His father was a clothier, of the Calvinistic 
persuasion, in which he was also himself 
brought up. At the age of nineteen he was 
plac^ at the Dissenting academy at Daven- 
try, with a view to the ministry, where he 
spent three years. He there became ac- 
quainted with the writings of Dr. Hartley, 
which made a great impression upon his 
mind; and he was gradually led into a 
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continued to be recognized as the typical 
number of the priesthood. In the New 
Testament believers generally are regarded 
as having the character of priests, and it 
is held by many Protestants that the idea 
of a consecrate priesthood invested with 
sacrificial functions is repugnant to (Chris- 
tianity. In some churches, therefore, the 
name priest is not used, minister, putor, 
Ac., being the term employed instead Those 
Christians, however, who, like the Roman 
Catholics, Greeks, Ac., look upon the eu- 
charist as a sacrifice, regard the priest as 
performing sacrificial duties, and as stand- 
ing in a special relation between God and 
his fellow-men. The priests of the (Church 
of Borne are bound to a life of celibacy; 
but in the Greek (Church a married man 


partiality for Arianism. On quitting the 
academy in 1755 he accepted an invitation 
to become minister at Needham Market, in 
Suffolk, where be had to live as best he 
oould on an average salary of £30 a year. 
His views did not, however, prove palatable 
to his congregation, who mostly deserted 
him, and in 1758 he undertook the charge 
of a congregation at Nantwich, in Cheshim, 
to which he joined a school About this 
time he published his first work. The Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of Remission. In 1761 he be- 
came a teacher in the Dissenting academy 
at Warrington, and while here wi^ a His- 
tory of Electricity, which gained him admis- 
sion to the Royal Society, and the degree of 
LL.D. from the Univerrity of Edinburgh. 
In 1767 he became minister of the Mill 


may be odnsecrated a priest In the Angli- Hill chi^l at Leeds, where his religious 
can and other Episoo^ churches the priests opinions oecame decidedly Sodnian. >^ile 
form the second order of clergy, bishops here he published his History an^ P r es en t 
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Stftteof DiBOoveriefl relating toVuion, Light, 
and Colours (1772), his next important work 
being Institutes of Natural and Revealed 
Religion (1772-74). After a residence of six 
years at Leeds he accepted an invitation from 
the Earl of Shelburne, afterwards Marquis 
of Lanadowne, to reside with him as a com- 
panion in the nominal capacity of librarian, 
with a salary of £250; an appointment 
which gave him ample opportunities for 
prosecuting scientific research. In 1774 he 
discovered oxygen, or Mephlogisticated air,’ 
as he called it, a result which was quickly 
followed by other important discoveries in 
chemistry. Among his works belonging to 
this period are Experiments and Observa- 
tions onDifferent Kinds of Air; An Examina- 
tion of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry into the Human 
Mind; Hartley’s Theory of the Human 
Mind; The Doctrine of Philosophical Ne- 
cessity; Ac. Some of his philosophical works 
brought about differences between himself 
and his patron, and the connection was dis- 
solved in 1 7 80, Priestley retaining an annuity 
of £150 per annum. He next removed to 
Birmingham, where he became once more 
minister of a Dissenting congregation, and 
wrote History of the Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity; History of Early Opinions concern- 
ing Jesus Christ; General History of the 
Christian Church; Ac. Owing to his favour- 
able opinions regarding the French revo- 
lution a mob assembled and set fire to Dr. 
Priestley’s house, and in the conflagration 
his apparatus and manuscripts were de- 
stroy^ For this insane outrage he re- 
ceived compensation, but aocordhig to his 
own estimate too little by £2000. On quit- 
ting Birmingham he became president of 
the Dissenting college at Hackney, but was 
goaded by party en^ty to seek an asylum 
in the UnitM States in 1794. He took up 
his residence at Northumberland, in Penn- 
sylvania, where he died in 1804. As a 
man of science he stands high, while as a 
theologian, and especially as a historical 
th^logian, be ranks low. As a metaphy- 
sician he holds a respectable position. But 
his great natural powers were so distributed 
in attacking subjects the most varied that 
he never attainea such excellence in any one 
branch as his talents deserved. 

Prilu'ki, a town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Poltava, on the Udal Pop. 15,281. 

Prim, J UAN, Mabquis db los C astiujijos, 
Count db Reubgl I^eld-marshal and Gran- 
dw ^Spain, was lK>m at Renas, in Catalonia, 
6th December, 1814. He wiie destined for 
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the law, but on the outbreak of the civil 
war which followed the death of Ferdinand 
VIL (29th September, 1838) he joined the 
volunteers who had taken up arms in the 
cause of the infant queen IsaMlla, and rose 
so rapidly that in 1837 he was appointed a 
colonel in the regular army. When Queen 
Maria Christina quitted Spain he allied him- 
self politically with the Progresista party, 
and vigorously opposed Espartero, who hs^ 
assumed the regency, 8th May, 1841. Dur- 
ing the next two years he was engaged in 
more than one insurrectionary movement. 
On the downfall of the Espartero ministry 
Prim was appointed by the queen a briga- 
dier-general, and afterwards created Count 
de Reuss and governor of Madrid (1848). 
On the occasion of a democratic rising at 
Barcelona he was sent to restore order, but 
with little success. The revolt soon began 
to attain wide proportions, and Prim was 
accused of dilatoriness and dismissed from 
his command. In November 1844 he was 
brought to trial for his share in a conspiracy 
for the assassination of Narvaez, president 
of the council, and convicted and sentenced 
to six years’ seclusion in a fortress, a 'sen- 
tence which was revoked by the queen in 
January 1845. After some years of service 
under tiie Turks he returned to Spain, and 
was in 1857 promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, and in 1858 raised to the 
senate. In the following year war having 
broken out between Spain and Morocco, 
Prim was appointed to the command of the 
reserve, and his successes in this war gained 
him the title of Marquis de los Cas^ejos. 
In 1861 he was appointed to command the 
Spanish contingent, which, along with others 
from England and France, was sent out to 
Mexico, but he withdrew along with the 
Englisk In January 1866 he headed a 
revolt against the government of O’Donnell; 
but the insurrection was speedily suppressed, 
and he was compelled to take refuge in Por- 
tugal After some years of seclusion he 
returned to Spain, and assisted mreatly the 
movement which ended in the downfall of 
Queen Isabella; after which he was ap- 
pointed minister of war, and exerted him- 
self to find a suitable candidate for the 
Spanish crown. This was at last found in 
the person of Amadeo, duke of Aosta, second 
SOD of the King of Italy. On 28th Decem- 
ber, 1870, Marimal Prim was shot by assas- 
sins, and died next day. 

Fti'mige, a percentage on the amount of 
freight paid by i^ppers to the master of a 
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veiiel, or more commonly to the owner or Prim#, in the ^min Catholio Ohnrc^i 
diartmr, for tiie trouble of loading and nn- one of tiie canonical hours, and also t|ie 
loading cargo. service in the breviary which falls to be 

Fri'mary, in geology* a term applied by performed at that tima The term is derived 
the early g^ogists to rooks of a more or leas from the Latin prima (that is, prima 
crystalline structure, supposed to owe their fi«t hour), because prime be^s with the 
present state to igneous agency. They were first hour of the day according to the Eastern 
divided into two groups: consisting mode of reckoning, namely, 6 o’clock, 

of gneiss, mica schist, argillaceous sohisC Prime Condnoto, that part of an electric 
hornblende schist, and all f^ty and ciystal- machine from which sparks are usually taken, 
line strata genendly ; and unstratpied, these ^ Prime Minister, or Pbemieb. Sm Min- 
being chiefly granite. By geologists of the iaters, 

present day the term primaiy is used as Prime Number, a number which cim be 
equivalent to palceozotCf the name given to divided exactly by no number except itself 
the oldest known group of stratified rooks, and unity. 

extending from the Fre-cambrian to the Priming, in steam-en^nes, the entrance 
Permian formation. See Oeclogy. of water spray along with steam into the 

Primiury Schools, the same as elementary cylinder of an engine. It always causes 
schools. See Education. great annoyance. The use of muddy water, 

Pri'mate, in the early Christian Church insufficient steam-room, carelesslv construe- 
the title assumed by the bishop of the capi- ted flues and pipes, Ac., in the boiler, give 
tal of a province, and hence equivalent to rise to priming. Superheating the steam is 
metropolitan. In Africa the title belonged one remedy. Priming valves, a species of 
to the bishop who had been longest ordained, spring valves, fitted to the cylinder, are so 
In France the Archbishop of Lyons was adjusted as to eject priming by the action 
appointed primate of the Gauls by Gregory of the piston. 

Yll. in 1079. In the German Empire the Pzimoganiture, the right of the eldest 
Archbishop of Salzburg was primate. In son and those who derive through him to 
the Church of England both the archbishops succeed to the property of the ancestor, 
still retain the title of primate, the Axxm- The first-bom in the patriarchal ages had 
bishop of Canterbury being distinguished as among the Jews a superiority over hu breth- 
the primate of all England, and the Arch- ren, but the * insolent prerogative of primo- 
bishop of York as the primate of England, geniture,' as Gibbon denominates it, was 
In the Protestant Episcopal Church of Ire- espedallyaninstitutiondevelopedunderfeu- 
land the Archbishop of Armagh is primate, di^m. Before the Norman conquest tiie 
as formerly when the church was established, descent of lands in England was to all the sons 
Prima'tes (-tez), the highest order or alike, but latterly the right of succession by 
group of the Mammalia, including the primogeniture came to prevail everywhere, 
orders Bimana and Quadrumana, and thus exo^t in Kent, where the andent gavelkind 
pladng man, monkeys, apes, and lemurs in tenure still remained. The riffht of prime- 
one great division. geniture is entirely abolished m France and 

Frimatiocio (prS-ma-tich'o), Fbanobsoo, Belgium, but it prevails in some degree in 
Italian painter of the Bolognese school, bom most other countries of Europe. The rule 
at Bologna in 1490, received his first instrao- open^ only in oases of intestacy, and is as 
tion from Innocenzo da Immo^ and com- follows: — When a person dies inteii^te,leav- 
pleted his studies under Giulio Homano. ing real estate, his eldest son is entitled by 
In connection udth several of the pudk of law to the whole. If the eldest son is dead, 
&e latter he painted the Palazzo del Th, in but has left an eldest son, ^e latter succeeds 
Mantua^ from Giulio’s designs. Through to the whole of the propwty. If the whole 
bhe recommendation of Frederick, duke of male line ki exhaust then the daughters 
kCantu% Frimatiocio was taken into the succeed — ^not in the same way, however, 
lervice of Francis L of France in 1531. He but jointly, except in the case of the crown, 
lid much to improve the palace at Fontaine- to which the dd^ succeeds. In tiie United 
dean, and gave a new impetus to French States no distinetto of age or sex is ma de 
art. He m a d e a ooUeotlan ol antique statues in the descent esti^ to lineal dasoan- 
u Italy for Frimoia, and was appointed dants. 

uooesKw to Boaso aa rc^a) painter. He Primrosa (Prsmilo), a genus of baautifiil 
lied In 1570. low Alpine pimUt, natural ordsr irimnla- 
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oee* Some fkre among eadieat Sowen 
In apxing, ae the common primroeei the ox- 
lip» and oowalip; and sevei^ Japanese and 
other varieties are oultiTated In gardens as 
ornamental plants. Their roots are peren- 
nial; the leaves almost always radical; and 
the flowers supported on a nidred stem, and 
usually dispose in a sort of umbel The 
varietms oi the common primrose {P. iml- 
gdris) which have-arisen from cultivation 
are very numerous. 

Frimula'cess, the primrose order of plants, 
a natural order of monopetalous exogens, 
distinguished by the stamens being opiate 
to the lobes of the corolla^ and having a 
superior capsule with a free central placenta. 
It consists of herbaceous plants, natives of 
temperate and cold regions. Many have 
flowers of much beauty, and some are very 
fragrant. See Primrose. 

Prince (Latin, princeps), literally one 
who holds the flrst place. In modem times 
the title of prince (or princess) is given to 
all sovereign generally, as well as to their 
sons and daughters and their nearest rela- 
tiona In Germany there is a class of sov- 
ereigns, ranking next below the dukes, who 
bear the title of prince {FUrst) as a specific 
designation; members of ro^al families are, 
however, denominated Prtmen. On the 
Continent there are many ancient families 
not immediately connect^ with any reign- 
ing house who bear the title of pxinoe. 

Prince Edward Island, an isltmd forming 
a province of the Dominion of Canada, in 
the Gulf of St Lawrence, and separated by 
Northumberland Strait from New Bruns- 
wick on the east and Nova Scotia on the 
south; greatest length, from east to west, 
about 180 miles; breadth, vaiying from 4 
to 84 miles; area, about 2184 square miles, 
or 1,865,760 acres, of which over 1,000,000 
are under cultivation. The coast-line pre- 
sents a mmarkable succession of large bays 
and projecting headlands. The surface un- 
dulates gently, nowhere rising so high as to 
become mountainous, or sinM^ so low as 
to form a monotonous flat. The island is 
naturally divided into three peninsulas, and 
the whole is eminently a^cultund and 
pastoral, the forests now bemg of compara- 
tively limited extent The sou consistB gen- 
erally of a light reddish loam, som^nmes 
approaching to a strong day, but more fre- 
quency of a light and sandy texture. The 
prevaiUng rook is a reddish sanchtone. but a 
^ of the surface is evidently a^^ 

The dimate is mild; winter, though longer 
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and colder than inEnglaad»ls freefromdamp 
unwholesome chiUs; and summer, without 
being oppressivelv hot. Is fitted to promote 
the growth of all we ordinary oereala Sheep, 
cattle, and horses are reaM in numbers; 
cod, mackerel, herring, oysters, and lobsters 
form themostproducuve part of the flsheriee. 
The manufactures are chiefly confined to 
linen and flannels for domestio use; there are 
also several tanneries, and ship-building is 
carried on to a considerable extent. The ex- 
ports consist of timber, agricultural produce, 
and live stock; the imports of diy goods, 
hardware, cordage, iron, Ac. A r^way 
runs from one end of the island to the other. 
The capital is Charlottetown. The public 
affairs of the island are administered by a 
lieutenant-governor nominated by thecrown, 
who appoints an executive council of nine 
members. There is also a legislaCve council 
of thirteen and a house of assembly of thirty 
members, both chosen by the people. There 
is an excellent educational system, the ele- 
mentary schools being free. The island is 
supposed to have been discovered by Cabot. 
It was first colonized by France, captured 
by Britain in 1745, restored and recaptured, 
and finally in 1878 was admitted to the 
Dominion of Canada. Pop. 109,078. 

Prince of Wales, the title of the heir- 
apparent of the British throne, first con- 
ferred by Edward I. on his son (afterwards 
Edward II.) at the time of his conquest of 
the Principality of Wales. Edwara III. 
was never Prince of Wales, but the title 
has been conferred on all the male heirs- 
apparent to the English (and afterwards 
the British) throne from Edward the Black 
Prince, son of Edward III. The heir-ap- 
parent is made Prince of Wales and Earl 
of Chester by special creation and investi- 
ture, or by proclamation, but as the king’s 
eldest son he is by inheritance Duke of 
Cornwall* As heir to the crown of Scotland 
the Prince of Wales bears the titles of 
Piinoe and BUgh-steward of Scotland, Duke 
of Bothesay, Earl of Carriok, Baron of 
Benfrew, and Lord of the Isles, in virtue 
of an act of the Scottish parliament of 
1469. The title of Earl of DubUn is also 
borne by the present Prince of Wales. The 
anns of the Prince of Wales are the royal 
arms, with the addition of a label of three 
points argent, and any other addition that 
may be adopted. The Prince of Wales has 
also a badge, oonsisting of a plume of three 
white ostnoh feathers, with the tnotto Jch 
dien (I serve). 
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Prince of Wales Island. See Pena/ng, 
Prince Rupert’s Drops, drops of glAss 
thrown while in a state of Mon into water, 
and thus suddenly consolidated, taking gen- 
erally a form somewhat like a tadpole. The 
thick end may be subjected to the smart 
blow of a hammer without breaking, but 
should the smallest part of the tail be nipped 
off, or the surface scratched with a diamond, 
the whole fli^ into fine dust with an almost 
explosive force. This phenomenon is due to 
the state of strain in the interior of the mass 
of glass, caused by the sudden consolidation of 
the crust which is formed while the internal 
mass is still liquid. This tends to contract 
on cooling, but is prevented by the mole- 
cular forces which attach it to the crust. 
This philosophical toy receives its name 
from being invented or brought first into 
notice by Prince Rupert, nephew of Charles 1. 
Prince’s Feather. See Amaranthacece. 
Prince’s Metal, or Fbince Rupert’s 
Metal, a mixture of copper and zinc in 
imitation of gold. 

Princeton, a small town of the United 
States, in Mercer county, New Jersey, 40 
miles north-east of Philadelphia. It is the 
seat of the College of New Jersey, one of 
the first literary institutions in the country, 
and also of the theological seminaiy of the 
Presbyterians. Pop. 3422. 

Principal, the name given to the heads 
of the Scottish universities, and of several 
colleges in the English universities. 

Pzlncipal and Agent, a designation in 
law, applied to that branch of questions 
which relate to the acting of one person for 
another in any commercitd transaction. See 
Agents Broker, Factor. 

Principato-dtra and Prindpato-ultra, 
two provinces of Italy, now generally called 
by the new designations of Salemo and 
A vellino respectively. 

Printing, in a general sense, is the art of 
stomping impressions of figures, letters, or 
signs, with ink, upon paper, vellum, cloth, or 
any similar substance; but the term is also 
applied to the production of photographs 
fifom negatives, where neither ink nor 
pressure is used. Printing may be done (1) 
from engraved metal plates, in which the 
ink is stored for transference in the sunk or 
incised lines of the pattern (see Engraving)’, 

(2) from a level suHaoe, as polished stone, 
where the ink is confined to the lines by a 
rqiellent medhim (see lAthogra^hy)’, or (3) 
from surfaoesinroli^ where toe Ink is trans- 
feired finm the raised characters, which 


may be either on one block or on separate 
or movable types. The latter method is so 
mudi the more important that it gives its 
restricted meaning to the term prirUing, 
unless where otherwise qualified. 

Butory . — The rudiments of the art of 
typogra^y or letterpresi-printing were un- 
doubtedly known to the andents so far as 
the taking of impressions from blocks is 
concerned, and this method is still prskctised 
in China. The ancient Romans made use 
of metal stamps, with characters engraved 
in relief, to mark their articles of trade and 
commerce; and Cicero, in his work De Na- 
tura Deorum, has a passage from which 
Toland imagines the moderns have taken 
the hint of printing. Cicero orders the types 
to be made of metal, and calls them format 
Uterarum, the very words used by the first 
printers. In Virgil’s time, too, brands with 
letters were used for marking cattle, &c., 
with the owner’s name. 

Block-printing in Europe, from single 
pieces of wood, can be tra^ back as far 
as the 13th century. In these blocks the 
lines to be printed were in relief as in mo- 
dem wood-engraving, and each leaf of the 
}x>ok was printed from a single block. The 
leaves were usually printed only on one 
side of the paper, the blank sides being 
afterwards pasM together so as to give the 
volume the ordinary book appearance. By 
the middle of the 15th century block-book 
makers was a distinct craft in Germany 
and the Netherlands. Among the earliest 
species of German origin is an Apocalypsis, 
containing forty-eight illustrations on as 
many leaves; and among those of Nether- 
landish origin, the Biblia Pauperum of forty 
leaves, both works of the early 16th cen- 
tury. 

It is a matter of much dispute to whom 
is due the merit of adopting movable types. 
l%e invention has long been popularly cre- 
dited to Johan Gutenberg, but ^tical exa- 
mination of early Dutch and German sped, 
mens and historical evidence would seem to 
point to Laurens Janszoon Coster of Haar- 
lem as the first inventor. (See Coster, Outen^ 
berg.) The date of the Haarlem invention 
is variously placed between 1420 and 1430. 
Coster’s typw were first of wood, then of 
lead, and lastly of tin; the first book printed 
from movable types beM probably one en- 
titled Speculum Nostras Sdutii. Gutenbero 
in 1449 connected himsdf with a rich citi- 
zen in Mainz, named Johann Fust or Fausts 
who advanced the capital neoessaw to pio- 
80 
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seoute the bofinese of printing. Soon after 
(probably in 1453) Peter Sohoffer, who after- 
wards became Fust’s son-in-law, was taken 
into copartnership, and to him belongs the 
merit of inventing matrices for casting types, 
each individual type having hitherto been cut 
in wood or metal. The oldest work of any 
considerable size printed in Mainz with cast 
letters, by Gutenberg, Fust, and Schoffer, 
finished about 1455, is the Latin Bible, 
which is called the Forty-two-lined Bible, 
because in every full column it has forty- 
two lines; or the Mazarin Bible, from a 
copy having been discovered in the library 
of Cardinal Mazarin in Paris. Fust having 
separated from Gutenberg in 1456, and ob- 
tained the printing-press for his own use, 
undertook, in connection with Peter Schoffer, 
greater typographical works, in which the 
art was carried to higher peifection. Fust 
was particularly engaged in the printing 
of the Latin and German Bible, the first 
copies of which, bearing date, were printed 
in 1462. Fust is said to have died of the 
plague in 1466 at Paris, upon which Peter 
Schoffer continued the printing business 
alone at Mainz. After the separation of 
Gutenberg and Fust the former had found 
means to procure a new printing-press, and 
had printed many works, of which the moat 
remarkable is the Astrological and Medical 
Calendar (in folio, 1457). In 1462 the city 
of Mainz was taken and sacked by Adol- 
phus, count of Nassau, and this circumstance 
is said to have so deranged the establishment 
of Fust and Schoffer that many of their 
workmen were obliged to seek employment 
elsewhere. The truth seems to be that the 
inventor of the new art was Coster; that 
Gutenbeigf and Schoffer made important 
improvements on it, and aided by Fust 
widely spread the results of the new art. 
From this period printing made rapid pro- 
gress throughout Europe. In 1465 we find 
works printed at Naples; and in 1467 Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz, two of the most cele- 
brated and extensive old printers, established 
themselves at Rome, In 1469 we find print- 
ing at Venice and Milan; in 1470 at Paris, 
Nuremberg, and Verona; and by 1472 the 
had b^me known in all the important 
cities of the Continent. In 1490 it had 
reached Constantinople, and by the middle 
of next century had extended to Russia and 
America. 

At the invention of printing the character 
of ^pe enwloyed was the old Gothic or 
German. The JSoman type was first intro- 


duced by Sweynheim and Pannartz at Rome 
in 1467, and the Italw by Aldus Manutius 
about 1500. Scbbffer, in his edition of 
Cicero’s De Ofiiciis, pi^uoes for the first 
time some Greek chara^rs, rudely executed ; 
but the earliest complete Greek work was a 
grammar of that language printed at Milan 
hi 1476. The Pentateuch, which appeared 
in 1482, was the first work printed in the 
Hebrew character, and the earliest known 
Polyglot Bible — Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldaic, 
Greek, Latin — issued from the press of Genoa 
in 1516. Several printers’ names have be- 
come famous not only for the beauty of 
their types, but also for the general excel- 
lence of their productions. Among these 
may be noted: The Aldi of Venice (1490- 
1597), Baden of Paris (1495-1585), Estiennes 
or Stephens of Paris (1502-98), Plantin of 
Antwerp (1514-89), Wechel of Paris and 
Frankfort (1580-72), Elzevir of Leyden and 
Amsterdam (1580-1680), and B^oni of 
Parma (1768-1818). 

The art of printing was first introduced 
into England by Willhum Caxton, who estab- 
lished a press in Westminster Abbey in 1476. 
(See CaxtonJ) In the midst of a busy mer- 
cantile life, while resident in the Nether- 
lands, he began about 1468 to translate Le 
Recueil des Histoires de Troye of HaouUe 
le Fevre. This work was finished in 1471, 
and Caxton set about learning the new art 
of printing, with the view of publishing his 
book. The Recueil, the first English printed 
book, appeared in 1474, printed either at 
Bruges or Cologne. In 1475 The Game 
and Playe of the Chesse, the second English 
book printed, appeared at Bruges, and in 
1476 he began to practise the new art at 
Westminster. The first book printed in Eng- 
land, The Dictes and Sayings of the Philo- 
sophers, was printed in November 1477. 
Between that date and 1491 Caxton printed 
upwards of seventy volumes^ including the 
works of Lydgate, Gower, Chaucer, Malory, 
&C. Upwards of twenty-two of these were 
translate by himself from French, Dutch, 
or Latin originals. The whole amounted to 
more than 18,000 pages, nearly all of folio 
size, some of the books having passed through 
two editions, and a few through three. Oax- 
ton distinguished the books of his printing 
by a particular device, consisting of the ini- 
tial letters of his name, with a cipher be- 
tween. His first performances were very 
rude, the characters resembling those A 
English manuscripts before the Conquest. 
Most of his letters were joined together; 
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the leavee were rarely numb^^d, the pages Bunoans, and others. Glasgow has prodaoed 
never. At the beginning of the chapters he printers whose works are alike o^ebrated 
only printed, as the onstom then was, a for their elegance and accuracy. In 1551 
small letter, to intimate what the initial or the Common Prayer was printed in Dub- 
capital letter should be, leaving that to be lin by Humphrey Powel, 4to, black letter, 
made by the illuminator, who wrote it with and this is the earliest recorded production 
a pen, with red, blue, or green ink. of the Irish press ; but until m far down 

Cazton’s two most distinguished succes- as 1700 very few bwks were printed in Ire- 
sors were Wynkin de Worde and Eichard land. Alderman Greorge Faulkner, who 
Pynson. The former, a native of the Duke- lived in the last century, may be considered 
dom of Lorraine, served under Oaxton, and as the father of Irish typography. Print- 
after the death of his master successfully ing was introduced in the New England 
practised the art of printing on his own ac- States of America in 1639, the first known 
count. The books which he printed are print being the Freeman^s Oath; in 1640 
very numerous, and display a rapid im- what is known as the Bay Psalm-book was 
provement in the typ<^aphic art. He died printed in Cambridge, Mass, 
m 1534. Pynson was a native of Normandy, Processes , — The various letters and marks 

and it hi supposed that he also served under used in printing are cast on types or rect- 
Caxton. The works which he printed are an^ar pieces of metal, having the sign in 
neither so numerous nor so beautiful as those relief on the upper end. These types, with 
of Wynkin de Worde. He was the first the low pieces required to fill up spaces, are 
printer, however, who introduced the Roman placed in cells or boxes in a imallow tray 
letter into England. To Wynkin de Worde or case in such way that any letter can m 
and Pynson succeed a long list of ancient readily found. The cases are mounted on a 
typographers, into which we cannot enter stand or frame, so that they may lie before 
here. the person who is to select and arrange the 

The first Scottish printers of whom we types, technically styled a compositor. The 
have any authentic account were Walter Roman types used are of three kinds : 
Chapman, a merchant in Edinburgh, and an alphabet of large capitals (ABC &a). 
Andrew Millar, who, in consequence of a one of small capitals (ABC kc,\ and one of 
patent from James IV., established a press small letters (a b c &c.), called lower-case 
at Edinbuigh in 1507. In 1536 Thomas by the compositor. Of italic characters only 
Davidson printed, 'in the Fryere’s Winde,* large capitsds and lower-case are used. Be- 
Edinburgh, the Chronicles of Scotland, by sidesthese there are many varieties of letter, 
Boethius, and in 1540 the works of Sir such as Old English, and imitations of manu- 
David Lindsay. Robert Leprevik printed script letters, the mention of which could 
extensively both at Edinburgh and St. An- only be serviceable to the practical printer, 
drews. Thomas Vautrollier was another old Types are of various iizes, the following 
Scottish printer, who brought out, in 1585, being those in use among British printers 
Calvin’s Institutes; in 1589, Tusser’s Points for ]S)ok work:— English, Pica, Small Pica> 
of Good Husbandry; and in 1597 the De- Long Primer, Bourgeois, Brerier, Minion, 
monologie of King James VI. Edward Nonpariel, Pearl, IHamond. English has 
Raban, a native of Gloucestershire or Wor- 5| Imes and Diamond 17 lines in an inch, 
cestershire, introduced the art into Aber- Composing , — The tnain part of the work 

deen about 1620-22, and continued printing of a compositor consists in picking up typM 
there till 1649. In 1638 George Anderson, from their respective boxes, as required to 
by special invitation of the magistrates, set give the words in the author’s manuscript 
up the first printing-press in Glasgow. In that has been supplied to him. The types 
later days Scotland highly distinguished are lifted by the right hand and placed in a 
itself by the extent and beauty of its typo- composing stick held in the left. The corn- 
graphic^ producrions. Ruddiman, who posi^ stick is a sort of box wanting one 
nourished at Edinburgh during the first side, and having ono end movable to enable 
half of the 18th century, was one of the it to be adjusted to any required length of 
most learned printers which any country fine. When the words in the stick have 
has nroduced. The art has continued to increased till they nearly fill the space be- 
fiouriidi in tho Scottish capital, and print- tween the ends they are 'spaced out,' that 
ing is now <me of its chiei Industries. In is, the blanks between the words are so 
Uzk^ In Robert and Aindrew Foulis, in the increased or diminished as to make them 
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•zAotlYdoio. line Si in thk w» j Added to 
line tiU the stiok is full, when it it emptied 
on to ft fl*t lM)wd with edges, ouUed A 
Subsequently the column df types so pro- 
duced is ^nded into portiont of definite 
length, these are furnished with head*lioes 
and folios, and become pages. 

The matter so set up u now proofed, that 
is, an impression is printed from it, and this 
goes into the hands of the printer’s reader. 
The reader compares tbe proof with the 
author’s manuscnpt, marks all deviationB, 
and corrects the compositor's erron. When 
these have been put right a fresh proof is 
taken and is sent to the author for his inspec- 
tion. When the pages of a book are finally 
passed by the author as correct, they may 
TO arranged either for casting (done by 
stereotype or by electrotype process) or for 
going to press to be printed from. If the 
former, they are fixed, probably edngly, in a 
rectangular frame of iron, or chase as it is 
called, by means of wedges, and sent to the 
foundry. If the latter, so many of them 
as are required to cover one side of toe 
sheet of paper to be printed on are fixed 
in a corresi^ndingly U^er frame and sent 
to the printing press or machine. The pages 
thus arranged and fixed in the chase is called 
a forme. They are placed in such order 
that when toe impression is taken off, and 
the sh^t folded, toe pages will follow each 
other in proper order. A notion of this 
arrangement can most readily ^ got by 
opening up and examining an eight-page 
newroaper. 

When there are more sheets than one in 
a work it is advisable to have these readily 
distinguishable from each other. To secure 
this, letters (called signatures) are placed at 
the bottom of the first page of each sheet, 
A for the first sheet, B for the second, o for 
the thbrd, and so on through the alphabet. 
Thus, by merely looking at the signature 
toe binder of the book can be sure toat the 
sheets follow in proper sequence. 

When the required number of copies have 
been printed from a forme of movaUe type, 
or when oasts have been taken from a page^ 
the chase is carried bade to toe composing 
room, and the compositor tmdoes the work 
toat was formerlv done, by dwtributing all 
the types, that is putting toem back into 
^ respective cells in the case. They are 


compositor bv calling In the aid of tnft- 
ohinery. A large pcwtlon dl the oom]^- 
tor's woric oonsuts in correoting the reaoer's 
and toe ftutocxr's proofs, in arranging the 
types in pages, in impoi^ these nages in 
formes, and in dressing the formes for press. 
These processes are so varied and intricate 
as to be beyond the range of machinery. 
In toe three operations that do come within 
this range — namely, the process of * com- 
posing,’ of spacing or * justifying’ the Une, 
and of afterwards * distdbunng^ the types 
— so much of mind is requirod, that no 
machine, however ingenious, can ever be a 
substitute. For composing newspapers, how- 
ever, where the work is plain and speed is of 
toe first consequence, composing machines 
of different sorts have proved themselves 
efi^dent aids, and are coming into use to an 
extent that a few years ago was considered 
ve^ unlikely. 

^e main features of the larger number 
of those contrivances are identic, and can 
be very readily understood. In their work- 
ing the types are not lifted as by the fibers 
of toe compositor, but are dropped, ^ri- 
zontal or vertical channels, representing the 
boxes of toe ordinary case, contain supplies 
of particular types set up in rows. Each of 
these channels is provided with an appa- 
ratus by which, on a simple touch of the 
finger of the operator, a type is liberated 
from the end of the row, when it descends 
through a perpendicular or sloping channel 
to a common outlet, and drops into position 
in a holder equivalent to the compositor’s 
'stick.’ The row thus set op is subs^uently 
divided into lines and justified in the usual 
manner. Of this claw of machines Hat- 
t6r8ley*s, Fraser’s, and Castenbien's have 
been in use for several years. The gain 
of time is considerable in merely paming 
the finger from key to key, as in playing 
a pian^orte, compared with the travel of 
the hand from box to box of the case, pick- 
ing up tvpee, and putting them in correct 
porition in the sti<^ The gain, however, 
is neutralised to some extent by the neces- 
sity of pre-arranging the types in rows for 
the mamiine, an operation unimown in hand- 
setting. Spei^ machines have been con- 
trived to fi^tate this operation. 

The Thome is a more reeent machine than 
those mentioned. It not only sets up type 




, but acts as a distributor of them as well, 

Lonugosing madM/nn , — Several attempts filing up its own type from 'dead* 

*^*^r”**^^*3^^^*^^^^*^* (or types wMoh have been printed 
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£rom)» and so avoiding the separate distri- 
bution and the pre-arrangement into ool- 
nmns of lettera 

A Swedish engineer (Lagerman) has 
produced a dever machine called a Typo- 
theter, which proceeds on different l&es. 
The ordinary type cases, placed on the ordi- 
nary frame, are used, and the mechanical 
work of the compositor is reduced to lifting 
ty^ to form the words (with both hands 
if he choose) and throwing them pell-mell 
into a wide -mouthed funnel placed be- 
tween him and the frame, down which they 
slide and take position in line. The machine 
completes the operation and corrects irregu- 
larities. Should a type fall bottom upwards 
a pair of nippers automatically grip it and 
turn up its face; should it fall face up- 
wards but reversed, it will in like manner 
be turned round by another set of nippers. 
As an adjunct to this machine the same 
inventor has produced an ingenious contri- 
vance fur spacing or justifying the lines 
This is the first attempt that has been made 
to accomplish this very irregular process, 
yet it seems entirely successful. 

The most recent, as it is the most ingeni- 
ous contrivance, is not only a composing but 
a casting machine. It is called the lino- 
type, and is the invention of Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler. In its main features the Lino- 
type is wholly unlike any previous machine. 
No types are used : metal matrices similar 
to those employed by typefounders take 
their place. The few of these matrices used 
^ stored in vertical channels as types are 
in other machines, and they are similarly 
brought together into words and lines on 
the manipulation of keys by the compositor. 
When a line of matrices is compost it is 
removed to another part of the machine, 
where it is automatically spaced out, then 
molten metal is injected into it, a *line-o’- 
type* cast in one piece is produced; this line, 
dressed by cutters to correct thickness and 
height, takes its place in a column, while 
the matrices themselves go back along rails, 
and drop off into their respective ctuumels 
as they are reached. When it is remem- 
bered that after the compositor has set up 
the line of matrices, checked it as correct, 
sod turned a switch, the whole of the subse- 
quent operations indicated above are purely 
automatic, some idea may be formed of the 
amount ol Ingenuity exp^ed on this piece 
of mechanism. It is now in use In news- 
pjqier offices in Ameiioab where it wm de- 
vised, and is bei^g introduced into Britain. 


Printing . — When the forme of types has 
been prepared for press by the compositor 
it is passed over to the pressmen, who form 
a (Hstinot craft The act of printing has 
two operations. Mrst there is the applica- 
tion of ink to the face of the types, and 
then the pressing of a sheet of paper on the 
types with such w^ht as to cause the ink 
to adhere to it. The ink used is a thick 
viscid fluid made of boiled linseed-oil and 
lampblack. It is applied to the type by 
means of a roller covered with an elastic 
compound of melted glue and treacle. When 
the printing is being done on hand-press the 
roller is carried on a light frame having 
handles, by which it is gripped by the hands 
of the pressman or printer, who in working 
passes the roller several times over an inked 
table, and then backwards and forwards over 
the forme. When the printing is done on 
machine, two or more rollers are placed in 
suitable bearings, and generally the forme is 
made to travel under them ana receive ink 
in passing. In hand-printing the paper is 
placed and the pressure given by a second 
workman. In machine-work the sheet may 
be placed by an assistant, or taken in by the 
machine itself, or otherwise supplied by a 
continuous web from a reel. 

These operations, purely mechanical, have, 
however, to be preened by a stage of pre- 
paration called making • ready which calls 
for more or less skill and taste from the 
workman. His craft in plain work is to 
produce printed sheets, the letters or read- 
ing on which shall be sharp yet solid, with 
the colour or depth of black uniform all 
over the sheet, and each sheet uniform with 
the others which are to form the book. 
This is attained partly by properly regulat- 
ing the supply of ink, but mainly by getting 
ui^ormity of pressure, as any portion of a 
sheet more firmly impressed than another 
will bring off more colour. When there are 
illustrations in the forme, the printeris oraft 
is the reverie of this, for he seeks to give 
artistic effect to the pictures by all shades of 
colour, from deep black in the shadows to 
the lightest tints in the skies. These effects 
are got entirely by variations in pressure, 
the dark parts bei^ heavily pressed, while 
the paper barely touches the inked surface 
in the4ight tints. 

Meehanietn of Printing , — The meohanlsm 
of printing, at &st of a very simple kind, has 
latterly attained to great perfection and effi- 
ciency. Three methods are followed for ob- 
taining the impreiaioin wbirii produces the 
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printed fheet The 6nt and simplest is by 
the advance toward each other of two flat sur- 
faces, one (the bed) carrying the type-forme 
the other (the platen) carrying the blank 
sheet to be printed. The second is by the 
rotation of a cylinder above a tyro-table 
travelling backwards and forwards^ the table 
being in contact with the cylinder in ad- 
vancing and free in returning. The third 
and most recently adopted method is the 
contact of two cylinders revolving continu- 
ously in the same direction, one carrying the 
type-surface and the other bring^ against 
it a continuous web of paper, which it after- 
wards cuts into sheets. Presses or machines 
of the first class are called the second 
cylinder^ and the third rotary. 

The press used by Gutenberg was of a 
very rude description, the ink bemg applied 
by means of leather-covered balls stuffed 
with soft material, and having suitable 
handles, and the pressure being obtained by 
a screw which brought down a flat block or 
platen. The first improvement on this de- 
vice seems to have been the construction of 
guides, enabling the type-forme to be run 
under the impressing surface and withdrawn 
with facility. Other necessities soon after 
arose, chiefly that of obtaining a rapid return 
of the platen from the position at which it 
gave the pressure without the screw reqttir- 
ing to be turned back ; but it was not till 
the year 1620 that this was met by the in- 
vention of Willem Janszoon Blaeu, a native 
of Amsterdam. Charles Stanhope, the 
third earl Stanhope, was the author of the 
next great improveiuent in printing-presses, 
about 1800. He devised a combination of 
levers, which he applied to the old screw- 
press. These levers brought down the platen 
with greatly increased rapidity, and what 
was of still greater importance, converted 
at the proper moment that motion into c^of 
pressure. The pressure was under control 
and capable of easy adjustment. The press 
was of iron, not of wood as was the case 
with all previously constructed presses, and 
it exhibited a number of contrivances of the 
most ingenious character for facilitating the 
work of the pressman. In 1813 John Kuth- 
ven, a printer of Edinburgh, patented a press 
on the lever principle, vrith several decided 
improvementa The Columbian Press, in- 
vented in 1814 by G. Clymer, Philadelphia^ 
and the Albion Press, are the latest con- 
trivances, and they are still in use to a 
hmited extent Even in its best form the 
hand-press is laborious to work and slow in 
85 


operation, two workmen not being able to 
throw off more than 250 impressions in an 
hour. It thmfore became imperative, espe- 
ciidly for newspapers, to devise some more 
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expeditious and easy method of taking im- 
pressions from types. 

So early as the year 1700 Mr. Nicholson 
took out letters-patent for printing by ma- 
chinery. His printing-machine never be- 
came available in practice, yet he deserves 
the credit of being the first who suggested the 
application of cylinders and inl^g-rollers. 
About ten years later Kdnig, a printer in 
Saxony, turned his attention to the im- 
provement of the printing-press, with a view 
chiefly to accelerate its operation. Being 
unsuccessful in gaining assistance in hu 
native country to bring bis scheme into 
^ration, he came to London in 1806. 
There he was received with equal coldness, 
but ultimately, with the assistance of Mr. 
Bensley, he constructed a machine on the 
platen or hand-press principle. Afterwards 
he adopted Nicholson’s cylinder principle, 
and succeeded in placing a machine which 
BO satisfied Mr. Walter, proprietor of the 
Times newspaper, that an agreement was 
entered into to erect two to print that jour- 
nal On the 28th of November, 1814, the 
reader of the Times was inform^ that be 
held in his hand a paper printed by ma- 
chinery moved by the power of steam, and 
which had been product at the rate of 1800 
impressions per hour. This is commonly 
supposed to ro the first specimen of printing 
executed by steam maohmery; but Kfinig’s 
platen machine was set to work in Aj^l 
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1B11| and 8000 aheeta of aignatore H of the 
Annual Register for 1810 were printed by 
it That was undoubtedly the first work 
printed by machinery. 

A further improvement was made in May 
1848, by Applegarth. His machine, which 
printed 10,000 impressions per hour, had a 
vertical cylinder 65 inches broad, on which 
the type was fixed, surrounded by eight other 
vertic^ cylinders, each about 13 inches dia- 
meter and covered with cloth, round which 
the paper was led by tapes, each paper or 


impression cylinder having a feeding ap- 
paratus and two boys tending. The type 
used was the ordinary kind, and the forme 
was placed on a portion of the large cylinder. 
The surface of the type formed a portion of 
a polygon, and the regularity of the impres- 
sion was obtained by pasting slips of paper 
on the impression cylinders. 

Few machines, however, of this construc- 
tion were made, a formidable rival having 
appeared, devis^ by Messrs. Hoe & Co. of 
New York, which was introduced into many 



newspaper ofiSoes in Great Britain. It was 
oonsl^oted witii from two to ten impression 
{flinders, each of them printing from a set 
of types placed on a horisontal central cylin- 
der of about feet in diameter, a portion 
of which was idw) used as a cylindri<^ ink- 
table, each of the endrcling cylinders hav- 
ing its own inking rollers and separate feeder. 
A machine of thiB oonstructio:^ having ten 
impreision cylinders, threw off at the rate 
of 18,000 impressions an hour. 

Repeated attempts were made by inven- 
tors to oonstruot a machine which would 
print from the continuous roll or web in 
whkdi paper is supplied by the paper-mak- 
ing machine. Experiments were conducted 
suooeasiv^ by Nicholson, Stanhope, Sir 
Rowland Hill, Applegarth, and others, but 
the difficulties for tlm time proved insor- 
mountable. Tbese^ however, have at length 
bera overcome, and the result is the oon- 
Vtruotion of a olais of machines which pos- 
sess the merit of being at onoe simmer, more 
expeditious, and more eoonomioal in requir- 


ing less attendance than any previous con- 
trivance. 

The first machine on the web principle 
that established itself in the printmg-ofiioe 
was the * Bullock,’ an American oontrivanoe. 
It was, however, speedily eclipsed by the 
* Walter Press,’ invented and constructed 
on the premises of the London Times. Since 
then several other rotary machines have 
been invented and brought into extensive 
use. Of these may be named the * Victory,’ 
the ^Prestonian,’ and machines by Marini 
of Paris, and Messrs. Hoe & Co. of New 
York. The 'open-delivery’ machine (that 
is, unprovided with an apparatus for folding 
the papers) of the latter firm may be taken 
as a type of rotary machines, and is shown 
in the figura The roll of paper p is placed 
immediately above tiie type cylinders, which 
are fitted to a horizontm frame. Ilie web 
is printed on one side by the forme on the 
cylinder T, then 'on the other on <^linder 
r, and thence passes between two cutting 
cylinders oo which are of the same dia- 
86 ' " 
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meter m the printiiig i^UndeiB. The iheets 
thus fevered then travel tipwahl over a 
druittf and when any dedred number of 
^eetf are gathered they are directed by a 
switch down the flyers f and depoeited on 
the tddng-ofl board d. e is the impression 
cylinder for the printing cylinder t, and 
for The cylinder e' is made of laige 
diameter in order that the blanket with 
which it is covered may absorb the surplus 
ink of the first-printed side of the web. The 
inking apparatus consists of two drums 
paralml to each other, each provided with 
the necessary inking-roUers ii. The pro- 
ducing power of this machine is from 12,000 
to 16,000 perfect eight -page papers per 
hour. 

The machines hitherto described have 
been of the cylinder class and of the out- 
come of that class— the rotary. The platen 
or flat-surface printing-machine was con- 
trived soon after the Introduction of the 
cylinder, and had for its aim the production 
of work equal in quality to that produced 
by the hand-press, and at a greater speed. 
It is constructed upon the same principle as 
the hand-press so far as the mode of taking 
the impression is concerned, but is distin- 
guished from that press in that it automati- 
cally inks the forme, runs in the carriage, 
brings down the platen and returns it, then 
runs out the carriage, the tympan being 
lifted by attendantl^ who remove the printed 
sheet, replace it with another, turn down the 
tympan, and leave the machine to go through 
its motions over again. The great improve- 
ments recently made on cylinder machines, 
especially of the * French ’ class, having made 
them capable of producing book work of the 
finest quality, the use of the platen is now 
confined to special sorts of work. 

Prior, a title somewhat less dignified than 
that of abbo^ formerly given to the head 
of a small monastery, d^gnated a priory. 
Similarly the term prioress was ap^ed to 
the head of a convent of females. See 
Abbey. 

Prior, Matthew, an English poet, tiie son 
of a joiner, bom in 1644, and educated at 
Westminster School He early found a 
patron in the Earl of Dorset, tiirough whose 
good offices he was enabM to enter, in 
1682, St. John's College^ Caml«idge, where 
h» graduated as KA. in 1686, and was 
shortly after chosen Idlow. At ooUege he 
«o»traeted an intimacy wi^ Oharies Mon- 
tagu, alterwavfb Eatl it Halifax, in concert 
with whom, in 1687, he composed tiie Omm- 


try Mouse and City Mouse— a puudy on 
Dryden’s Hind and Panther. This work 
brought him into fame^ and in 1690 be was 
appomted secretary to the English embassy 
at the Hague. In 1697 he was nominated 
secretary to the plenipotentiaries who con- 
cluded the Peace of Ryswiok, and on his 
return was made secretary to the Lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. In 1701 he entered par- 
liament as a Whig, but soon after changed 
his politics and joined the Tory party. He 
was in consequence excluded from office dur- 
ing the regime of Marlborough and Godol- 
pldn, and he employed him^ in writing 
and publishing another volume of poems. 
In 1711, when the Tories again obtained 
the ascendency, he was employed in secretly 
negotiating at raris the terms of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, and he remained in France 
until 1714, at first as a secret agent, after- 
wards as ambassador. On the accession of 
George I., when the Whim were once more 
in power, Prior was recaUed and examined 
before the privy-council in respect to his 
share in negotiating the Treatv of Utrecht, 
and was kept in cus^y on a marge of high 
treason for two years, although intimately 
discharged without trial. During his im- 
prisonment he wrote Alma, or the Progress 
of the Mind, which, together with his most 
ambitious work, Solomon, was published in 
1718. He died in 1721 and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Prior was endowed 
with much wit and power of satire; and 
many of his lighter pieces are charming, 
but his serious performances fail in moving 
either the feeling^s or the fancy. 

Prisoia'nus, usuidly known as Priboiae, 
a celebrated Roman grammarian, who lived 
in the latter half of the 5th century of our era^ 
and of whom little more is known than that 
he was bom at Csesarea, taught grammar 
at Constantinople in the time of Justinian, 
and wrote the Institutiones Grammaticse, 
an exposition of Latin grammar. His work, 
successively abridged by several writers, 
formed the basis of instruction in Latin up 
to the 15th century, and there exist at 
present about one thousand MSS. of it, none 
dating before the 9th century. It con- 
tains numerous quotations from Latin au- 
thors now lost 

Frisoll'liaii, the founder of a sect in Spain, 
known as Prisdllianists, in the middle 
the 4th century, their doctrines beii]|; a 
mixture of Gnostiaism and Manichiwisin. 
PriscilUan was himself a wealthy and ao-^ 
oompUshed man, of very temperate and^ 
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Bireiiuous habits. His followers did not 
leave the Catholic chnroh, and be was aota- 
ally at one time made a bishop himself. He 
was vdtimately executed at lYeves in 885, 
after a prolonged stru^le with the orthodox 
clergy. The most mranctive part of his 
creed was the belief in an evil spirit as the 
supreme power. His sect lasted until about 
600 A.D. 

Priim, in geometry, a solid figure which 
might be generated % the motion of a line 
kept parallel to itself, one extremity of it 
bemg carried round a rectilinear figure. A 
*right prism ’ is one in which the faces are 
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or others. Imprisonment is now one of the 
recognized methods of judicially punishing 
cert^ crimes ; but formerly it was employed 
in nearly every country in Europe for pur- 
poses of injustice and oppression. Men were 
Mdden in dark dungeons, where in a short 
time they perished, through the inefficiency of 
the law to protect those who were offensive 
to the powerful; and even in Great Britain, 
where the laws have always condemned the 
incarceration of the innocent, the prison was, 
by the connivance of the authorities, made 
subservient to gross injustice and cruelty. 
To the 18th century belongs the honour of 
initiating the proper relation of imprison- 
ment. In Britain parliamentary inquiries 
brought out strange revelations as to the 
horrors of the debtors* prisons ; but public 
interest in the subject was only effectually 
aroused by the extraordinary exertions of 
the celebrated John Howard, who in 1778 
b^an, without any official standing, to 
make inspections of &e chief English prisons. 
He found these places not only insanitary 
and ill- ventilated, but filthy, poisonous, and 
in nearly every case overcrowded. Di^ase 
was vampant, and no measures were taken 
to prevent its spread; many of the prisons 
were utterly unfit for human creatures to 


at right angles to the ends. In optics a 
prism is a transparent body having two 
plane faces not parallel to one another, and 
most commonly it is made of glass, and tri- 
angular in section, the section forming either 
a right-angled, equilateral, or isosceles tri- 
angle. The two latter varieties are most 
familiar. If a ray of light, si, enter such a 
prism by one of the two principal faces, it 
is bent in passing through so as to take the 
direction by sieb. The angle which the 
ray in the prism makes with the normal, n i, 
is always smaller than the angle of inci- 
dence, VIS, and the angle which it makes 
with the normal, en', is smaller than the 
angle of emergence, n'bb, the ray being 
always bent towards the base of the prism. 
Not only is the rav thus bent, but it is also 
decomposed, and oy suitable arrangements 
could be exhibited as made up of what are 
usually known as the seven primary colours: 
violet^ Ind^, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and led. See Colour, Lighb, Optia, 
trum. 

Prison, a house in which a person is con- 
fined and thereby deprived of his personal 
liberty; especially a building for tiie con- 
finement or safecustody of criminals, debtors, 


live in; and, to crown all, such intercourse 
was allowed between the prisoners as en- 
sured the reduction of all to the level of 
the most corrupt and criminal Howard’s 
revelations caused such a feeling throughout 
the country that prison reformation could 
no longer be delayed. The result was that 
parliament entrusted a committee of three 
(of whom Howard was one) with the duty 
of framing a suitable scheme for the future 
management of the prisons. Their recom- 
mendations were embodied in the Act 19, 
Geo. III. c. 74 (1779), which sets forth 
distinctly the prindples that were to govern 
future prison discipline in Britain. The 
chief features emphasized are — solitary con- 
finement, deanlinesB, medical help, regular 
work, and the enforcement of order — the 
same prindples, indeed, which are now 
adoptea by every dvilized state in the world. 
Up almost to this time many criminals 
bad been sent as convicts to America; but 
this being no longer possible, the new scheme 
was intended to provide accommodation for 
such at home, Australia, however, now 
presented itself as a new field for transpor- 
tation, and the legislature hailed with joy 
this new reoeptade for criminals. The new- 
born zeal of the public died out wi^ the 
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iJxience of any need for change, and the 
whole loheme dropped for eleven years, to 
be revived again ov the earnest enthusiasm 
of a sinele individual. In 1791 Bentham 
published a work, in which he constructed 
(on paper) a model prison, wMch he called 
the Panopticon. Next year he proposed 
himself to construct the building in reality. 
His ideal prison was not unlike Howard's; 
but Bentham trusted greatly to publicity 
and free communication between criminids 
and the public for the protection of the in- 
mates from oppression. In 1 794 the govern- 
ment adopted his scheme, but the construc- 
tion of the prison was put off tiU 1810, when 
Sir Samuel Bomilly moved parliament to 
take up the matter once more. This time 
it was pushed to a successful issue; and in 
1811 was erected the famous penitentiary 
of Millbank, virtually on Howard’s plans, 
and destined to be the precursor of the 
modem prison. This was only the beginning 
of reform, and the credit of carrying it on 
is largely due to the Prison Discipline Society, 
and to Mr. Buxton and Mrs. F^, its leading 
members. The latter began her work at 
Newgate in 1818, and found that prison in 
a state as bad as can be imagined. Among 
the prisoners themselves she effected a re- 
formation, perhaps only temporary; but 
among the public her efforts inaugurated a 
desire for improvement which resulted in 
the abolition of all such scandals. In 1824 
and 1825 the legislature passed important 
acts for the regulation of prisons, containing 
provisions for moral and sanitary care of 
prisoners, separation of the sexes, &o. The 
use of irons was partiiJly forbidden, and 
separate cells for each prisoner recommended. 
These laws, though not carried out to the 
letter at first, were very helpful to future 
reformers. In 1881 a committee of the 
House of Commons reported in favour of 
separate cells in all cases, and this suggestion 
was adopted. The gradual work of modern- 
izing prisons then went on until the cessation 
of trans^rtation to New South Wales in 
1840 and the general defects of this system 
rendered it necessary to look out for new 
ways of disposing of the criminal population. 
The chief features of the new scheme now 
brought into operation consisted of the fob 
lowing: (1) Separate confinement in a peni- 
tentiary for a short period; (2) hard prison 
labour In some public work; and (8) trans- 
porUtien with ticket-Qf-leava For the first 
of these forms of punishment the existing 
prisons were used; for the second, which 


really came in place of the former system 
of wholesale transportation, pubUc work was 
found at Portland, Dartmoor, and Ports- 
mouth. The third was not successful. 'Hie 
colonies refused to receive the ticket-of-leave 
men, and these had ultimately to be liberated 
at home. At present the system of im- 
prisonment in Britain stands thus: When 
the convict is sentenced for a period of two 
years or less, the punishment is technically 
termed imprisonment. The criminal passes 
the time in a local prison, where he lives in 
solitary confinement and works at the tread- 
wheel for a month; if his conduct is good 
he receives marks which entitle him to im- 
proved conditions as the close of his term 
approaches. Penal servitude is the title 
applied to terms of imprisonment which 
exceed two years. It is passed in a convict 
prison, and is divided into three periods. 
The first lasts nine months, is one of solitary 
confinement, and during it the convict is set 
to work at some industry. The second 
period is also distinguished by cellular isola- 
tion, but the convict works along with others 
under the supervision of warders at one of 
the great convict prisons stich as Portland 
or Dartmoor, where their labour results to 
the public advantage. The final period 
is that of release on ticket-of-leave, during 
which the convict is obliged to report him- 
self at intervals to the police, and is gener- 
ally under strict supervision. See also Pun- 
iahment. 

Priaoners of War are persons captured 
from the enemy in time of war. In ancient 
times prisoners of war became the slaves of 
their captors, and even yet it is a recognized 
principle among nations that all the inhabi- 
tants of a vanquished town, state, or nation 
become the absolute property of the victors, 
though it is hardly necessary to say that the 
principle is now no longer acted upon by 
civilized nations. Prisoners of war are now 
generally either kept until the war is over, 
released on parole, or exchanged for prison- 
ers taken by the other side. 

Priirend\ Phisbendi, a town of European 
Turkey, in Albania^ 80 miles east of Scutari. 
It is the residence of a pasha, and the seat 
of a Greek metropolitan and a CathoUc 
bishop, and is one of the richest towns in 
Turkey, manufacturing large quantities of 
weapons, pottery, glass, Ac. Pop. 89,000. 

Pzitundk (pritsValk), a town of Pnissia, 
in the government mid 66 miles north-west 
oi Berun. Brewing and distilling are car- 
ried on. Pop. 6089. 
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PxiTai (pr6-v&), a town in Southern 
Fraiioe, oi^tkl of department Ardkshe, 
abont 6 milea weet of the Rhone. Pop. 
4817. 

Pzivatter, a yessel of war owned and 
equipped by private individuaU to seize or 
plunder the ships of an enemy. Such a 
vessel must be licensed by government and 
under a letter of marque, otherwise she is a 
pirate. The letters of marque were first 
granted in England during the reign of 
Henry V., in view of the war with France; 
and they were issued to aggrieved subjects 
in order that they might compensate them- 
selves for injury done by foreigners. In 
the 16th century it became common to grant 
commissions to privateers. England, Hol- 
land, and Spain, as the three principal naval 
powers, us^ effective weapon freely; 
and Fnmoe also sent out privateers in every 
war in which she was engaged. A neutral 
is not forbidden by the law of nations to 
accept a commission for privateering; but 
he may be, and generally is, by &eaty. 
Since 1870 British subjects have lieen for- 
bidden to accept such commissions. By the 
Declaration of Paris, 1856, the great powers 
of Europe mutually agreed to abandon the 
light to arm privateers in case of war; but 
several nations, chief of them being the 
United States and Spain, have not agreed 
to this^ and it is doubtful whether it mill be 
always strictly acted upon even by the par- 
ties to the declaration. The German volun- 
teer fleet of 1870 can not be very clearly 
distinguished from a collection of privateers. 
The practice of privateering, while useful 
to maritime countries, and necessary at one 
period to England, is very harassing to 
trade, and gives endless opportunities for 
private plunder. It was probably in depre- 
cation of irresponsible warfare of any Irind 
that the powers agreed to abandon priva- 
teering in 1856. 

PziTet {Ligu9trum\ a genus of plants of 
the order Oleacess. Tlie common privet (A. 
wlgare) is a native of Europe, growing 8 
or 10 feet high; the leaves are ellipuco- 
ianoeolate, ennre^ and smooth; the flowers 
slightly odorous, white at first but soon 
ohangiiig to a reddish-brown; and the ber- 
ries dark purple, approaching black. This 
species Is much vma in gai^ens for orna- 
mental hedges. There are numerous other 
speoiaiL many of them being natives of China 
sod other Awafcfo oounfaies. 

FrlTilSfO (LaHn, privUegwm), a particu- 
lar exemption m genm of law. 


This exemption may be either rtal or per* 
aonal: real, when it attaches to any place; 
personal, when it attaches to persons, as 
ambassadors, members of parliament, olergy- 
men, lawyers, and others. Beal privilege is 
now of little importance; personal privilege, 
however, is guaranteed in certain oases to 
many classes of individuals For instance, 
suitors and counsel are exempt from arrest 
while in court; and members of parliament 
while in the House of Commons. 

Privileged Gommimioatlon. See Confi* 
dmtial Communication, 

Privy-chamber, Gentlemen of the, offi- 
cers of the royal household of England, in- 
stituted by Henry YU. Their duties are 
to attend the sovereign; but their appoint- 
ment is now merely a mark of honour, nei- 
ther service norsalary being attached to their 
posts. 

Privy -oounoil, the oouncil of state of 
the British sovereign, convened to con- 
cert matters for the public service, and for 
the honour and safety of the realm. The 
English privy -council may be said to have 
existed from times of great antiquity; but 
the concilium ordinarium, established by Ed- 
ward L, was the parent of the modem insti- 
tution. It consisted of the chief ministers, 
judges, and officers of state, and grew In 
power and influence rapidly, though repeat- 
edly checked by jealous parliaments. Since 
the time of the Long Parliament the ^wer 
of the oounoil has l^n much reduced, and 
the rise of the cabinet has effectually blotted 
out aJl the more important functions of the 
earlier body. The privy-council of Scotland 
was absorbed in that of England at the 
Union; but Ireland has a special privv' 
oounoil still. As it exists at present, the 
number of members of the privy-ooundl is 
indefinite; they are nominate by the sove- 
reign at pleasure, fuid no patent or grant is 
necessary, but tl|)4y must be natu^-bom 
subjects. The lisi^ff privy-oouncillorB (some 
200 in number) now embraces, besides the 
members of the royal family and the mem- 
bers of the cabinet, the archbishops and the 
Bishop of London, the great officers of state, 
the lord - chancellor and chief judm the 
speaker of the House of Commons, we oom- 
mander-ln-ohief; and other persons who fill 
or have filled respcmsible offices under the 
crown, ss well as some who may not have 
filled any important office. Offimally at tiie 
head is the lord -president of the ooun<^ 
who is appointed $y patent, and who man- 
ages the debates and r^rta reacts to 
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the fovereigiL A member of the privy- 
ooimctl bat the title of ^right honourable.' 
It ia only on very extraoimnarv oocasions 
that all the membera attend the council, 
and it is not now usual for any member to 
attend unless specially summoned. The 
attendance of at least six members is neces- 
sary to constitute a council. Privy-coun- 
dllors are by their oath bound to advise the 
crown without partiality, affection, or dread; 
to keep its counsel secret, to avoid corrup- 
tion, and to assist in the execution of what 
is resolved upon. 

While the political importance of the 
priVy-counoil, once very great, has been ex- 
tinguished by^the growth of the system of 
party government, it still retains functions 
both administrative and judicial The for- 
mer is chiefly exercised by means of com- 
mittees of the council, which have certain 
statutoiy duties apportioned to them. The 
Board of Trade is still nominally at least 
regarded as one of these committees. An- 
other is the judicial committee of the council, 
a body established in 1838, and consist- 
ing of the lord-chancellor and other judges, 
some being Indian or coloniaL Later legis- 
lation tends to assimilate this committee 
with the House of Lords as final judges of 
appeals. Barring some not important ori- 
ginal jurisdiction, the judicial committee of 
the privy- council is a final court of appeal 
from India and the colonies, the Channel 
Islands, and the Isle of Man. A special 
committee of the council is also at the head 
of all educational matters in Britain. It 
was first appointed in 1839 for administer- 
ing the grants which it had been the prac- 
tice of the government to make for some 
time previously, with a view to meet the 
educational wants of the country. It in- 
cludes the president and vice-president of 
the oounci^ the latter of whom has the posi- 
tion of minister for education. Under his 
department the parliamentary grant is dis- 
tributed, the educational code framed or 
altered, the inspectors of schools appointed, 
the borrowing of money by board schools 
sanctioned, 

Order i in eomfiil are orders issued bv the 
sovereign, bv and with the advice m the 
privy-oouncu, either by virtue of the royal 
prerogative, and indep^ently of any act 
of parliaiimt, or by virtue of such act, 
authoriaing the sovereign in oouncil to mo- 
dify or diimense with certain statutory pro- 
virions wmdb it may be expedient in par- 
oonjnnotures to alter cff smpsndL 


Prlvy-purM, Ebbpeb of thx, an officer 
of the royal household of Great Britain, 
whose function it is to take charge of the 
payment of the private expenses and chari- 
ties of the sovereign. 

Prl'^-seal, a seal appended by the British 
sovereign to such grants or documents as are 
afterwards to pass the great seal Since the 
time of Henry VIIL the privy-seal has been 
the warrant of the legality of grants from 
the crown, and the authority for the lord- 
chancellor to affix the great s^; such grants 
are termed letters-patent. The officer who 
has the custody of the privy-seal is called 
lord privy-seal, and is the fifth great officer 
of state, having riso generally a seat in the 
cabinet. 

Prise, anjrthing captured in virtue of the 
rights of war. Prop^y captured on land 
is usually called hwty^ the term prize be- 
ing more particularly used with reference 
to navri captures, ibe right of belligerents 
to capture the property of their enemies on 
the sea is univers^y admitted, as well as 
the right to prevent violation of the law of 
nations by neutrals, so long as the inde- 
pendence of other nations is not interfered 
with. It is accordingly settled as a prin- 
ciple of the law of nations that every belli- 
gerent has a right to establish tribunals of 
prize, and to examine and decide upon all 
maritime captures; and likewise that the 
courts of prize of the captors have exclusive 
jurisdiction over all matters relating to cap- 
tures made under the authority of their 
sovereign. The sentence of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction once pronounced is con- 
clusive and bluffing on ^ nations. Ques- 
tions of navri prize-money in England are 
adjudicated by the courts of i^iralty. 
The 27 and 28 Viet. c. xxv. (1864), rec^lates 
the proceeding in the case of a naval prize. 
The captive ship is delivered up to the court 
without breaking of bulk; and if the cap- 
ture is adjudged legal, is sold for the benefit 
of the captors, among whom the proceeds 
are divided aocordm|f to their rank. 

Proa, a peculiar kind of sailing-boat used 
in the h^bday or Eastern Archipelago and 
the Pacifia It is variously constructed, but 
regularly has one side quite flat, on a line 
with the stem and stem, while the other 
side is curved in the usual way; and bei^ 
equally sharp at stem and stem, it sails 
equally well in either direction without 
turning. Their shape and small breadth of 
bma would render them peculiarly liable 
to overset were it not for the outrig^ they 
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carry, adjusted sometimes to one side and 
sometimes to both sides. The outrigger in 
the example here shown is a large structure 
supportea by and formed of stout timbers. 


likely to occur, then it is evident that the 
probability of the happening of the first 

event « ^ x fT T- j **• 

a + 0 -h <r 



Plan, Elevation, and End View of Proa. 


h + C 

o + 6 + c* 


Example : 


Suppose that 3 white 
bails, 4 black balls, and 


5 red balls are thrown 


promiscuously into a bag, 
and a person draws out 
one of them; the proba* 
bility that this will be 
white is ^ or the pro- 
bability that it will be 
black is ^ or the pro- 
bability that it will be 
red is The theory of 
probabilities is a compli- 
cated and extensive one, 
and has been much util- 


ized in actuarial science; 
it has also been used in 


calculating the chances 
at various games. 
Probate, in law, the 


The outrigger may have weights placed on it 
and adjusted according to circumstances. 
Proas carry a lugsail generally of matting. 

Probabilists, a name applied to those 
philosophers who maintain that certainty is 
unpoBsible, and that we must be satisfied 
with what is probable. This was the doc- 
trine of the New Academy at Athens, par- 
ticularly of Aroesilaus and Cameades. 

Probability, in algebra, the mathematical 
investigation of chances; the ratio of the 
number of chances by which an event may 
happen, to the number by which it may 
both happen or fail If an event may 
happen in a ways and fail in b ways, and 
all these ways are equally likely to occur, 

the probability of its happening is — 

a + b 

and the probability of its failing is — 

a •+• o 

‘oertainty’ being represented by unity. 
When the probability of the happening 
of an event is to the probability of its 
failing as a to 6, the fact is expressed in 
popular language thus — the *odds* are a 
to 6 for the event, or & to a against the 
event. If there are three events such that 


official proof of a will, that is the proceed- 
ing by which it is established as the last 
wul and testament of the party whose will 
it professes to be. In England this is ob- 
tained in the Probate branch of the High 
Court of Justice. The original will is de- 
posited in the registry of the court and a 
parchment copy given to the executors, with 
certificate of its having been proved. See 
next two arts. 

Probate, Court of, an English tribunal 
established by act of parliament in 1857, to 
which all the powers previously exercised 
by the ecclesiastical courts in the granting 
of probates of wills and letters of adminis- 
tration were transferred. This court was 
merged in the Supreme Court by the Judi- 
catim Act of 1874, by which its jurisdic- 
tion was assigned to a Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty IMvision. The functions of this 
branch are confined entirely to deciding on 
the authenticity of wills and upon the pro- 
per persons to whom administration is to be 
committed when no will exists. The prac- 
tice of the court is thrown open to the whole 
legal profession, and its proceedings are 
otherwise assimilated to the courts m com- 
mon law. 


one must happen, and only one can happen, 
and suppose uie first event can happen in a 
ways, tlm second in b ways, and the third in 
e ways^ and that all these ways are equally 


Probate Duty, a tax upon the gross vdlne 
of the personal property of a debased per- 
son levied by means of a stamp upon the 
affidavit required of a person ap^ying for 
42 
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pobftto (which see). Previous to 1894 pro- 
oate duty used to be charged separately on 
the estates of deceased persons, but since that 
date it is not exacted as such, the new estate 
duty then fixed covering all death duties. 

Irobosoid'ea, an or^r of xnamnuds dis- 
tinguished, as implied by this name, by the 
poMession of the characteristic probos^ or 
trunk. Of this class the elephant alone 
exists; but there are several extinct animals 
comprised in it» such as the mammoth and 
the mastodon. 

Probos'cis, the term applied to the longer 
or shorter flexible muscular organ formed 
by the elongated nose of several mammals. 
Although seen in a modified degree in the 
tapirs, Ac., the term is more generally re- 
strict^, and applied to indicate the flexible 
'trunk’ of the elephant. See Elephant, 

Proboscis Monkey, or Kahau {Pres- 
hptes naedlis)^ a native of Borneo, distin- 
guished particularly by its elongated nose, 
its shortened thum&i, and its elongated tail. 
The general colour is a lightish red. These 
monkeys are arboreal in habits, and appear 
to frequent the neighbourhood of streams 
and rivers, congregating in troops. 

Probus, Maboub Aubelius, one of the 
ablest of the Roman emperors, was bom at 
Sirmium in the year 232. At an early age 
Marcus attracted the notice of the Em- 
peror Valerian, by whom, after having dis- 
tinguished himself by military service, he 
was placed at the head of a legion; and the 
brilliancy of his subsequent conduct in the 
African, Persian, Arabian, and Germanic 
campaigns brought him into still more pro- 
minent notice. On the death of the Emperor 
Tacitus, in 276, the army hailed him as em- 
peror, a selection immediately confirmed by 
the senate and people of Rome. His chief 
struggle during his reign was to guard the 
frontiers of the empim against the bar- 
barians, a task which he carried out with 


alleges has done the injury. The person 
who ndses an action is termed the plaintiffs 
and he against whom the action is brought 
the deferwlant; in Scotland the terms are 
purstier and defender. It is usual before 
the suit is commenced for the plaintififs 
attorney to acquaint the defendant with the 
demand of his client, and state that unless 
complied with legal proceedings will be in- 
stituted. Should this not have the desired 
effect, the action is begun as a rule by issu- 
ing against thedefendimt a uorU of summonSs 
commanding him to enter an appearanee in 
court, failing which an appearance will be 
entered for him by the plaintiff. (See Non- 
appearance.) When an appearance has been 
entered both parties to the suit are now sud 
to be in courts and judgment may be pro- 
ceeded with. The next stage is the plead- 
ings or the statements in legal form of the 
cause of action or ground of defence brought 
forward by the respective sides. The next 
stage of procedure after the pleadings is 
the issuCs which may be either on matter of 
law, when it is called a demurrers or on 
matter of fact, where the fact only is dis- 
puted. A demurrer is determined by the 
judges after hearing argument on both sides, 
out an issue of fa<^ hM to be investigated 
before a jury, and this is denominated trial 
by jury. (%^Jury and Jury Trials.) After 
the ju^e has summed up to the jury the ver- 
dict foUows and then the judgment of the 
court; where there is no jury, of course, 
judgment is pronounced by the judge after 
hearing counsel 

Procellar'idsB, the petrel family of birds, 
of which the typical genus is ProodUi/rui. 

Prooeis, in law, a term applied in its 
widest sense to the whole course of proceed- 
ings in a cause real or personal, civil or 
criminal. 

ProcesBional, a service-book of the Ro- 
man Catholic (3huroh, for use in religious 


great success both in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. He also settled large numbers of 
barbarians in the frontier provinces, and 
admitted them to his legions; and devoted 
himself to the making of roads and draining 
of marshes. His ski&ul administration and 
public virtues did not, however, protect him 
from enmity; and after a short reign he was 
murdered in a military insurrection in 282. 

Proce’dare, Civil, is the method of pro- 
ceeding in a civil suit throughout its various 
staM In England, when redress is sought 
bylaw for a dvil injury, the injured party 
Indngs an actum against the party whom he 


processions. Some of the processionals of 
ancient date are very rare, and highly valued 
by book-fanciers. 

Procession of the Holy Ghost See 
Holy Ghost. 

PixHflda (probhi-da; anciently, Prochyta)s 
an island on the west coast of S. Italy, lyii^ 
nearly midway between the island oi Ischia 
and the coast of the province of Naples. It 
is about 8 miles long and 1 mile broad, flat 
in surface, and fertile. The principal place 
of the island is Procida, or Castello di 
Prooida, which has a harbour, a castle, and 
a considerable trade. Pop. 14,247* 
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Prodda, Giovanni da. See Sicilian 
Vetpers. 

Proolamatioii, Royal, a public noiioe 
made by the sovereign of a country to Ids 
subjects, concerning any matter which he 
thinks fit to give notice about. It may oon> 
sist of an authoritative announcement of 
some great event affecting the state, but is 
most commonly used in Britain for the sum- 
moning, prorogation, and dissolution of par- 
liament. A royal proclamation must be 
issued under the great seal. By statute, 
royal proclamations are only binmng when 
they do not contradict existing laws or tend 
to establish new ones. 

Frodui, a philosopher of the Neo-Pla- 
tonio school, bom at Byzantium in 412; 
died at Athens in 485. He was educated 
at Alexandria and Athens and became fa- 
miliar with all branches of philosophy and 
theology. As a teacher at Athens he was 
very successful. His system aimed at the 
widest comprehensiveness. He not only en- 
deavoured to unite all philosophical schemes, 
but made it a maxim that a philosopher 
should embrace also all religions by beam- 
ing infused with their spirit. In his writings 
he professes to return to Plato, and to bring 
down Neo-Platonism from the misty heights 
to which it was raised by Plotinus. M. 
Cousin placed him on a level with the most 
distinguished philosophers of Greece, but 
this estimate is generally considered extra- 
vagant. His extant works include a Sketch 
of Astronomy, in which he gave a short 
view of the systems of Hipparchus, Aris- 
tarchus, and Ptolemy; The Theology of 
Plato, Principles of llieology, a Lue of 
Homer, Ac. 

Proconsul and Froprator, originally, in 
the ancient Roman system of a^inistra- 
tion, a consul or prastor whose command (or 
impertum) was prolonged for a particular 
puipose after his demission of office. In 
course of time the terms came to be applied 
to any one who was intrusted with some 
special service, and with magisterial author- 
ity for the purpose of performing it Pro- 
consuls and propraetors were generally men 
who had hein consuls or pnetors, but were 
not always so. There were four varieties 
d prodonsnl: 1. A distinguished states- 
man, formerly consul, appointed for a special 
duty. 2, An individual, who had never 
been consul, was sometimes created procon- 
sul to be sent on some important mission. 

8. A consul ooeaslopaliy him his mperium 
prolonged, la cedar to complete some under- 


taking he had commenced 4. A consul 
appointed after his term d office to the 
government of a province. The proco^uls 
under the republic had no authority within 
the walls of Rome, and they lost their tm- 
perium on entering the city. Under the 
empire the emperor was always invested 
with proconsular authority. 

Prooo'pius, Andrew, a Hussite leader of 
the 15th century. He succeeded Ziska in 
1424 as commander of the Taborites, the 
chief section of the Hussites, and became 
the dread of the troops of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund. He made himself master of a liu^ 
part of Bohemia, and ravaged Moravia, Aus- 
tria, and Silesia. His principal militaiy 
triumphs were the battle of Aussig in 1426, 
and hu campaigns in Silesia and Saxony in 
the following year. His expeditions were 
marked with great courage and slaughter, 
besides the destruction of many cities, of 
which Dresden was the chief. In 1431 he 
gained a great victory over the Elector of 
Brandenburg, who was in allianoe with 
Sigismund, and in 1483 he appeared with 
a large following at the Council of Basel, 
and (tomanded, in the name of the Hussites, 
various reforms in religious matters. As 
the section of the Hussites led by Procopius 
were not satisfied with the oonoessions made 
by the council war was resumed, but Pro- 
copius was killed soon after in a battle 
fought at Bohmischbrod (1484). 

Procopius of Oflssaroa, a Greek histo- 
rian, a native of Caesarea, in Palestine, where 
he is supposed to have been born about 500 
A.D. He first attracted the notice (ff Beli- 
sarius, who appointed him his secretary; 
and about the year 541 he was appoint^ 
by the Emperor Justinian a senator and 
afterwards (562) prefect of the city. He 
died at Constantinople about 565 A.D. His 
works are a History of his Own Times and 
a history of the edifices built or repaired 
by Jus&iian. A scandalous chronicle of 
the court of Justinian, entitled Aneodota, 
has also been attributed to him by some 
writers. 

Procms'tMi (*the Stretcher*), a celebrated 
robber of ancient Greek legend, whose bed 
is still proverbially spoken of. The legend 
of him is, that if his victims were too short 
for the bed, he stretched them to deat^ 
while. If they were too tall, he out off 
feet or legs. 

Procter, Bryan Wallib, an Englidb pot/k 
and prose writer, bom about 1739; died in 
London, October 4, 1374. He was educated 
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at Harrow, where he was the aohooMellow 
of Byron and Peel His first published 
work was entitled Dramatio Scenes and 
other poems, and appeared in 1819 under 
the {^udonjm of ^ny Comwal^ which 
remained Procter’s pseudonym in his future 
writings. This volume beinff well received, 
he published shorUy thereafter A Sicilian 
Story and Marcian Colonna. In 1821 he 
produced a tragedy, Mirandola, which was 
performed with great success at Covent 
Garden. Procter also wrote several other 
books of poetry and a variety of prose 
works; the most interesting of these latter 
being a Memoir of Charles Lamb, of whom 
he was an intimate personal friend. Proc- 
ter’s poems exhibit much delicate grace and 
refinement, but have never attained great 
popularity. He was called to the bar in 
1881, and for many years held the post of 
a commissioner in lunacy, which, however, he 
resigned in 1860. — His daughter, Adelaide 
Anne, bom in London in 1825, died in 1864, 
was a poetess of some note. Her songs 
and hymns show much taste and feeling, 
but she never attempted anything on a 
lai^e scale. Her best-known volume is 
Legends and Lyrics, published in 1858. 

doctor (from the Latin promraior)^ a 
person who in the ecclesiastical and admir- 
alty courts in England performs the duties 
of an attorney or solicitor. The proctors 
were formerly a distinct body, but any solici- 
tor may now practise in these courts. The 
queen’s proctor is a crown ofiioial charged 
with the duty of conserving the public in- 
terests in cex^n classes of private lawsuits. 
In^ the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the proctors are two ofiSoers chosen 
from among the masters of arts, whose office 
is to preserve discipline. 

Proctor, Richard Anthony, English 
astronomer, bom at Chelsea in 1837, and 
educated at Klng^s Colley, liondon, and 
Cambridge University. Having devoted 
himself specially to the study of astronomy, 
he published a number of valuable works on 
the subject, including Saturn and its Sys- 
tem, Handbook of the Star% Half Hours 
with the Telesoope, Half Hours with the 
Stan, Other Worlds than Ours (a verypopu- 
lar work) light Sdenoe for Leisure Hours, 
Transits of Venus, The Cydoid and 
Cvdold Curves, several Star Atlases, The 
Universe of Sti^ The Moon, Old wd Now 
Astronomy, Aa, besides two treatises on 
whist. He latterly resided a good deal in 
the tJ. States, anfi he dM there la 1888« 
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Proo'nrator, among the andent Romans, 
a previndal officer who managed the re- 
value of his province. In some of tiie 
small provinces, or in a part of a laige pro- 
vince, the procurator d&oharged the office 
of a governor, and had the power of punish- 
ing capitally, as was the case with Pontius 
Pilate in Judsea, which was attached to the 
province of Syria. 

Proourator-flscal, in Scotland, an officer 
appointed to act as the public prosecutor 
in criminal cases before the sheriff, magis- 
tratei^ or justices of the peace belon^g to 
his district. He is allowed to practise pri- 
vately as a lawyer also. When information 
of a crime committed within a procurator- 
fiscal’s district has been laid before him, it 
is his business to ascertain the truth of the 
charge, to obtain a warrant for the appre- 
hension of the accused, to see that the war- 
rant is carried out, and in general to do 
whatever else is necessary to protect the 
innocent, and bring to justice the guilty. 
All precognitions of witnesses are taken by 
him before the sheriff or sheriff-substitute 
of the district. The procurator- fiscal has 
also, in conjunction wi& the sheriff, to dis- 
charge the duties of a coroner in making 
investigations with regard to persons who 
are suspected to have died from other than 
natural causes. 

PTo’cyon, the genus of animals to which 
the racoon belongs. 

Production, Cost of, a phrase used in 
political economy, not always in the same 
sense even by the same writer. The con- 
fusion generally arises from a want of clear- 
ness in disting^hing between cost and ex- 
penses of production. The cost of produc- 
tion in its original meaning signifies the 
amount of inconveniences and exertions ne- 
cessary for the production of any commo- 
dity. Used as equivalent to expenses of 
production, it signifies the wages and profits 
expended on the production of the araole. 
It is the ultimate basis of value of articles 
which can be indefinitely multiplied, and 
regulates the minimum value of aiticles 
whidi are limited in quantity. 

Pxofisaioii, the act of taking the vows by 
the member of a religions oi^er after the 
novitiate is finished See Monastw Fows. 

Professor, the title given to salaried 
teachers in universities and similar institu- 
tions who are appointed to deliver lectures 
for die instouction of students in some par- 
ticular branch of learning. In Oxford and 
Cambridge, the professors, and the instruo- 
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tion which they convey by leoturee, are only 
auxiliaries instead of prindpals, the neces- 
sary business of instruction being carried on 
by the tutors connected with the several 
colleges. In the universities of Scotland 
and Germany, on the other hand, the pro- 
fessors are at once the governing body and 
the sole recognized functionaries for the 
purposes of education. 

the gain resulting to the owner of 
capital from its employment in buying and 
seliing, in manufacturing, or in any com- 
mero& undertaking . — Net profit is the dif- 
ference in favour of a seller between the 
selling price of commodities and the original 
cost after deducting all charges. — The rate 
of prqfit is the proportion which the amount 
of profit derived fn)m an undertaking bears 
to the capital employed in it. — Pr^t and 
loss, the gain or loss arising from goods 
bought or sold, or from any other contin- 
gency. In book-keeping both gains and 
losses are titled profit and losgf but the dis- 
tinction is made by placing the former on 
the creditor side, and the latter on the 
debtor side. 

Prognathic, or Pboonathous, in ethnol- 
ogy, a term applied to the skull of certain 
races of men in whom the jaw slants for- 
wards by reason of the oblique insertion of 
the teeth. It is determined by the size of 
the facial or cranio-facial angle. See Facial 


ratio in the one case, and 1 -f r the common 
ratio in the other . — Hamumieal progreewUm 
is progression in harmonical proportion, or 
such that of any three consecutive terms the 
first is to the third as the difference between 


the first and second to the difference between 
the second and third, as for example, i. 


h h h &C- ^ . 

Prohibition, specifically applied m econo- 
mics to the result which arises out of the 


tariff or duties imposed upon imported goods, 


when this tariff is so large as to prevent 
foreign competition with native industries. 

Projectiles, Thbobt of, is that branch 
of mechanics which treats of the motion of 


bodies thrown or driven some distance by 
an impelling force, and whose progress is 
affected by gravity and the resistance of 
the air. The most common oases are the balls 


projected from cannon or other firearms. 
If thrown horizontally, the body will move 
in a curved path, because it retains un- 
changed (leaving out of account the resis- 
tance of the air) its horizontal velocity, 
while it falls faster and faster towards the 


ground. A body projected obliquely has 
initially a certain horizontal velocity and a 
certain vertical velocity. It retains its hori- 
zontal velocity unchanged, but its vertical 
velocity is altered by the force of gravity, 
and in both of these cases we find that tbe 


path of the projectile is a parabola. With 


Angle, 

PrognS, PBOCTNfi. See Philomela. 

Progno'sis, in medicine, the pre-judg- 
ment of the physician regarding the pro- 
bable course and result of a disease. Such 
a judgment is based upon the known char- 


a given velocity the greatest range of a pro- 
jectile is obtained by projecting at an angle 
of 45° with the vertical. The actual path of 
a bullet is always within the parabola of the 
theoretical projectile, and hence the range 
of a gun is much less than what the para- 


aoter of the disease modified by the age, sex, bola would give. The range depends also 
environment, previous health, &;c., of the upon the shape and weight of the projectile 


patient 

Progression, in mathematics, a regular 
OT proportional advance in increase or de- 
crease of numbers. Continued arithmetical 
progression is when the terms increase or 
decrease by equal differences. Thus, 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10, and 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, increase and de- 


as well as upon its initial velocity. See 
Ouwnery. 

Projection, the representation of some- 
thing by means of lines, Ac., drawn on a 
Buriace, especially the representation of any 
object on a perspective plane, or such a^ 
delineation as would result were the chief 


crease by the difference 2. Oeometrical, 
progression is when the terms increase or 
decrease in a certain constant ratio, as 2, 4, 
8, 16, 82, 64, and 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 2, which 
respectively increase and decrease by a oon- 
tinusl multiplication or division by 2. Or, 
generally, ar, or*, or*, &c.. 


where a is the first tenoi and r the common 


paints of the object thrown forward upon 
the plane, each in the direction of a line 
drawn through it from a given point of sight 
or central point. This subject is of great 
importance in the making of maps, in which 
we have to consider the projection of the 
sphere or portions of it. Projections the 
sphere are of several kinds, aocor^ng to the 
sitnationB in which the eye is supposed to 
be placed in respect of the sphere and the 
planeonwhioh it IS to be projected. SeeJUdp, 
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Prolap'ini A'nl, theprotnudonof tbelower 
part of the rectum through the auuB, caused 
by straining in oostivenesB, piles, Per- 
sons liable to this accident should be careful 
to regulate their bowels so as to prevent cos- 
tiveness and consequent straining. Regular 
bathing of the pa^ with cold water may 
also be found useful 

Prolap'sus U'teri, * falling down of the 
womb,’ or ‘ bearing down,’ a common affec- 
tion among women who have bom large 
families, but sometimes occurring in vir- 
gins, and in very rare cases in infants. 
What renders the falling down of the womb 
possible is a general laxity of the parts sup- 
porting it, and it may be of various degrees, 
from the slightest downward displacement 
to such a descent as causes external protru- 
sion of the womb. When the falling down 
once begins it always tends to increase, un- 
less means are taken to prevent it. In all 
cases of this affection the first requisite for 
cure is prolonged rest in the horizontal posi- 
tion, with the use, under surgical direction, 
of cold or astringent injections and the vari- 
ous forms of pessary. 

Proleta'rii, the name which was given to 
those Roman citizens who, in the classifica- 
tion of their means by Servius Tullius, stood 
in the sixth or lowest class. The term has 
been revived in modem times as a designa- 
tion of the lowest class of the community; 
but more frequently the collective appella- 
tion proletariat is used. 

Proloc'utor, the speaker or chairman of 
the convocation of the Archbishopric of Can- 
terbury or York. 

Prologue, the preface or introduction to 
a dramatic play or performance. It may 
be either in pn)Be or verse, and is usually 
pronounced by one person. Prologues some- 
times relate to the drama itself, and serve 
to explain to the audience some circum- 
stoces of the action, sometimes to the situa- 
tion in which the author or actor stands to 
the public, and sometimes have no imme- 
diate connection with either of these per- 
sons or subjects. 

Prome, a town of liower Burmah, capital 
of a district of same name, is situated on 
the Irrawaddy. It is a large town sur- 
rounded by a wall, with extei^ve suburbs, 
and, owing to the flat ground on which it is 
built^ it is liable to be inundated by the 
river. Pop. 80,022.— The district has an 
area of 2880 square miles, and a population 
of 822,840. 

Plma'«roiHi, a genus of inaessorial bird% 
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many of which are remarkable for the beauty 
of their plumage. They have a longish bill, 
an extensible tongue, and feed upon insects, 



Promeropi tuperba. 


soft fruits, and the saccharine juices of plants. 
One species, P. superba^ is a native of New 
Guinea; another, P. erythrorhynchuSy is a 
native of Africa. 

Prome'theus, in Greek mythology, one 
of the Titans, brother of Atlas and of £pi- 
metheus, and the father of Deucalion. His 
name means Aforethought,’ as that of his 
brother Epimetheus signifies * afterthought.’ 
He gained the enmity of Zeus by bringing 
fire from heaven to men, and by conferring 
other benefits on them. To punish this 
offence Zeus sent down Pandora, who brought 
all kinds of diseases into the world. Hecau^ 
Prometheus himself to be chained by He- 
phaestus (Vulcan) on a rock of the Caucasus 
(the eastern extremity of the world, accor- 
ding to the notions of the earlier Greeks), 
where his liver, which was renewed every 
night, was tom by a vulture or an eagle. 
He was ultimately delivered by Heracles, 
who destroyed the vulture, unlocked the 
chcdns, and permitted Prometheus to return 
to Olympus. That is the tradition as shaped 
by iEschylus, who has a noble tragedy on 
the subject, the Prometheus Vinctus (Pro- 
metheus Bound), while Shelley has iJso a 
drama, the Prometheus Unbound. A dif- 
ferent version is given by Hesiod. 

Promise, in law, an engagement entered 
into by one person to perform or not perform 
some particular thing. When there is a mu- 
tual promise between two parties it is termed 
a contract A promise may either be verbal 
or written. A verbal promise is in England 
called a promise by parde, and a written 


PROMISSORY NOT® PROPAGATION, 


promise is In teohnloal lan^sge there called 
a covenant. By English law no promise is 
binding unless it was made for a considera- 
tion, but by Scotch law it is always binding 
whether a consideration was given or not. 
The law of Scotland makes a distinction be- 
tween a promise and an offer, the former 
being an engagement of such a nature that 
the promiser tmnks it unnecessary to secure 
the consent of the person to whom the pro- 
mise is made, while the latter is an engage- 
ment dependent on the assent of the other 
party. 

Promissory Note. See BUI. 

Prompter, one placed behind the scenes 
in a theatre, whose business is to assist the 
actors when at a loss, by uttering the first 
words of a sentence or words forgotten. 

Pro^-buck, or Prong -horn Antelopj^ 
a species of antelope, thQ AntUocapra ameri- 
cana^ or A.furcifer^ which inhabits the wes- 
tern jiarts of North America. It frequents 
the plains in summer and the mountains in 
winter. It is one of the few hollow-homed 
antelopes, and the only living one in which 
the horny sheath is branched, branching 
being otherwise peculiar to deer which have 
bony antlers. 

flttnoon, in grammar, a word used in- 
stead of a noun or name, or used to repre- 
sent an object merely in relation to the act 
of speaking; thus it neither designates its 
object in virtue of the qualities possessed 
by it, nor always designates the same ob- 
ject, but designates different objects accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which it is used. 
The personal pronouns in English are /, 
thou or you, sAe, it, we^ ye, and they. 
The last is used for the name of things, as 
well as for that of persons. Relative pro- 
nouns are such as relate to some noun going 
before called the antecedent; as the man 
who, the thing which. Interrogative pro- 
nowns, those which serve to ask a question, 
as whot whioht whall Pouessive pronowns 
are such as denote poBsewlon, as my, thy, 
his, her, our, your, and their, Ikmonetrative 
pronouns, those which point out things pre- 
cisely, as this, that. Jnstrihutive wonouns 
are each, every, evtJier, neither. Ind^nile 
pronouns, those that point out things in- 
definitely, as some, other, any, one, all, such 
Posseisiv^ demonstrative^ distributive, and 
indefinite prononns, havh^ the properties 
both of pitmonns and adjective^ are com- 
monly called adyeotive pronouns or prono- 
nUnM adyeeUree. 

PnimiiiiiftBlim^j in Spain and Spanish 


America^ a proclamation against the exist- 
ing govenunent, intended to serve as a signal 
of revolt. 

Proof. See Evidence. 

Proof Impression, in printing, a rough 
impression from types, taken for correction. 
A first proof is the impression taken with 
all the errors of workmanship. After this 
is corrected another impression is printed 
with more care to send to the author: this 
is termed a dean proof. When this is cor- 
rected by the author, and the types altered 
accordingly, another proof is taken and care- 
fully read over: this is called the press proof. 
In engraving, a proof impression is one taken 
from an engraving to show the state of it 
during the progress of the work; also, an 
early impresidon, or one of a limited number, 
taken before the letters to be inserted are 
engraved on the plate. Proof states of en- 
gravings are usually distinguished as (1) 
Artists* Proofs, with no engraved title, some- 
times signed in pencil by the painter or en- 
graver, or both. Remarque artists' proofs 
have some mark, frequently a minute part 
left white, or a design slightly engraved on 
the margin. (2) Proofs before Letters, still 
without title, but with artist’s and engraver’s 
names inserted close to the bottom of the 
work, and the publisher’s name near the 
lower margin of the plate. (8) Lettered 
Proofs, with title engraved lightly in such 
a manner as to be ei^y eras^, or in open 
letters ready for shading, when the title is 
finally put on the plato for the ordinary 
impressions. 

Propagan'da, an association, the congre- 
gation de propaganda fide (for propagating 
the faith), estaUUshed at Rome by Gregory 
XV. in 1622 for diffusing a knowledge of 
Roman Catholicism throughout the world, 
now charged with the management of the 
Roman Catholic missiona In close connec- 
tion with it stand the seminaries or colleges 
of the Jeiuits, and the great majority of &ie 
members of the propaganda are Jesuits and 
Franciscans. . 

Propagation, the multiplication or con- 
tinuation of the species of i^mals or plants. 
As a technical term it is used chiefly in re- 
gard to plants. The most common method 
of propi^ating plants is of course by th^ 
seed. Tnere are other ways, however, by 
which plants are propagaM naturally. 
Some, for example, throw off runners from 
their stems which creep along the ground, 
and these runners take root at tl^ bod% 
and send up new planta 0^ ooMinoiiist 
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Arti6oUl meibodg ot oropagatixig planti are 
budding, layering, tne various forms of 
grafting, including inarching or grafting by 
approach propagation by offsets and by 
slips. Sme plimts (as the potato) are pro> 
pagated by ^viding the tubers or under- 
ground stems, each 'eye* or leaf-bud of 
which sends up a new plant, while a few 
are propagated by cuttings of the leaves. 

Fropitiler. See Sorew-Propelkr. 

Propertius, Sextus Aubeuub, a Latin 
eledac poet, the date of whose birth is vari- 
ouiuy given as 57 and 46 b.o. After the 
end of the civil war he found a patron at 
Borne in Mseoenas; obtained the favour of 
the emperor; devoted himself to poetry; 
became the bosom friend of Ovid; lived 
mostly in Borne, and died there about 12 
B.C. His elegies, of which we have four 
books, are not so highly esteemed as those 
of his friends Ovid and Tibullus. 

Prq;>6rty Tax, a tax similar to the income- 
tax (of wmch indeed it forms a part), being 
levi^ at the same rate on the annud value 
of real property of which a person is owner. 

Prophets, among the Hebrews, inspired 
teachers sent by to declare his purposes 
to his people. The ordinary Hebrew word 
for a prophet is ndbhi, generally interpreted 
as ‘one who pours forth or announces.' 
There are two other words applied to the 
prophets, namely, roSh and ohozehf both of 
which literally signify seer, and are uni- 
formly so translated in the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Scriptures. In the Septuagint 
the word Tidbhi is always rendered prophhiSf 
and in the Authorized Version prophet. 
The literal signification of the Greek word 
prophStie is ‘one who speaks for another;' 
but the word was generally used as mean- 
ing 'one who speau for or interprets the 
will of a god.' In the common acceptation 
of the word its sense has become narrowed 
to that of a ‘foreteller of future events,' 
but the wider acceptation still mnains side 
by side with this narrower one. From 
the time of Samuel fiequent mention is 
made of a body of men bearing the general 
name of prophets. They were menmera of 
a school in which young men of all the 
tribes were instructed in the law, and ap- 
parently also in sacred poetry and musia 
The fint school of this nature appears to 
have been set up by Samuel at Bamah, and 
there Is mention of others at Bethel, Jeri- 
c^, GSlgal, and elsewhere. It is probable 
&at tiim sohools of the proph^ were 
loifined to strengthen the attaehmentof the 
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Jews to their religion, and to maintain that 
religion pure. Tne prophetic order seems 
to have continued in existence down to the 
close of the Old Testament canon. Sixteen 
of them are the writers of books that are 
admitted into the Old Testament canon. 
These may be divided into four groups in 
such a manner as to give us a partial chro- 
nological arrangement. First, there are 
three prophets who belong to the Kingdom 
of Israel as distinct from that of Judah — 
Hosea, Amos, Jonah; secondly, there are 
eight prophets of the Kingdom of Judah — 
Joel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Obadiah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah; thirdly, 
two prophets of the captivity — Ezekiel and 
Daniel; and fourthly, three prophets of the 
return — Haggai, Zeohariah, and Malachl 
To the first group belong also Elijah and 
Elisha, the two groat prophets, who are not 
the authors of any books in the canon. The 
chief function of the prophetic order was to 
maintain the Mosaic theocracy in its purity, 
and the patriotism which strongly charac- 
terizes all the Hebrew prophets was closely 
connected with their reli^ous zeal The 
Jewish people being the chosen of Gk)d and 
the immediate subjects of the divine ruler, 
it is the constant cry of the prophets that 
the people should turn to righteousness in 
order to be delivered from the hands of 
their enemies. The predictive powers of 
the prophets have b^n the occasion of 
much controversy. The ability of the pro- 
phets to foretell the future was genex^y 
believed in by the Jews, and in one passage 
of the Old Testament, Deut. xviii. 22, is 
made a negative test of the justness of a 
person’s chum to be a prophet. The main 
controversies with regara to this predictive 
power turn upon two points — first, the 
reality of the power, whi^ is by some alto- 
gether denied; and secondly, the reference 
of the prophecies. With regard to the refer- 
ence of the prophecies the ^ief controversy 
is connected with the prophetical writings 
of the Old Testament supposed to relate to 
the Messiah. Begarding these prophecies 
three different potitions are taken m by 
different schools of Biblical critics. I^ose 
who deny to the prophets the power of 
foretelling future events altogether neces- 
sarily deny also the reference of the pro- 
phecies in Question to Christ as the Mes- 
siah. Anower school, while admitting the 
reference of at least some of the passages 
to historical events, contend that in tow 
•eoondaiy meaning they have also a rsfer- 
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ence to the Messiah. The third school hold 
that none but the Messianic interpretation 
is permissible. 

Pro'polis, a red, resinous, odorous sub- 
stance having some resemblance to wax, 
collected from the viscid buds of various 
trees by bees, and used by them to stop the 
holes and crevices in their hives to prevent 
the entrance of cold air, to strengthen the 
cells, ko, 

Fropon'tis, the ancient name of the Sea 
of Miurmora^ from being before or in ad- 
vance of the Pontus Euxinus or Black Sea. 

Proportion, in mathematics, the equality 
or similarity of ratios, ratio being the rela- 
tion which one quantity bears to another of 
the same kind in respect of magnitude; or 
proportion is a relation among quantities 
such that the quotient of the first divided 
by the second is equal to the quotient of the 
third divided by the fourth. Thus 5 is to 10 
as 8 is to 16 ; that is, 5 bears the same 
relation to 10 as 8 does to 16. Proportion 
is expressed by symbols, thus : — a ib ::e : r/, 

or a : b = c :d, OT f The above is some- 

b a 

times called geometrical proportion in con- 
tradistinction to arithmetical proportion^ or 
that in which the difference of the first and 
second is equal to the difference of the tlurd 
and fourth. Harmonical or musical propor- 
tion is a relation of three or four quantities 
such that the first is to the last as the differ- 
ence between the two first is to the differ- 
ence between the two last; thus 2, 8, 6 are 
in harmonical proportion, for 2 is to 6 as 1 
is to 3. Beciprocal or inverse proportion is 
an equality between a direct and a recipro- 
cal ratio, or a proportion in which the first 
term is to the second as the fourth is to the 
third, as 4 : 2 : ; 8 : 6 inversely, that is as 

Proportional Compasses. See Compasses, 
Proportional Representation, in poli- 
tics, a system of representation by which 
political parties are represented according 
to their numbers, and not in such a maimer 
as that the majority elects all the represen- 
tatives. Two plans for securing proportional 
representation have been tried, the one be- 
ing by providing that voters shall oidy vote 
for a proportion of the representatives, say 
two out of three, or half when the number 
is even; the other being to give each elector 
a vote for every one of the representatives 
and let them give their votes as they please. 

PropoeltloBy in grammar and lomc^ a 
sentence or psit of a sentenoe oonsisting of 


a subject and a predicate, and in which 
sometmng is affirmed or denied of a subject. 
Logical propositions are said to be divided, 
first, according to substance, into categorical 
and hypothetical; secondly, according to 
quality, intoq/^rmo^ivc siad.negative; thi^y, 
according to quantity, into universal and 
particular. 

Proprotor. See Prcetor^ ProconsuL 

Propyla^a, in Greek architecture, the 
entrance to a temple. The term was em- 

ropolis of Athens. This magnificent work, 
of the Doric order, was constructed under 
the direction of Pericles (b.o. 437-483) after 
the designs of Mnesicles, one of the most 
celebrated architects of his age. 

Propylon. See Pylon. 

Prorogation of Parliament, the continu- 
ance of parliament from one session to 
another. Parliament is prorogued by the 
sovereign’s authority, either by the lord- 
chancellor in the royed presence, or by com- 
mission, or by proclamation. 

PrOBce'nium, the part in a theatre from 
the curtain or drop-scene to the orchestra; 
also applied to the curtain and the orna- 
mental framework from which it hangs. In 
the ancient theatre it comprised the whole 
of the stage. 

Proscription, in Boman history, a mode 
of ^tting rid of enemies, first resorted to by 
Sulla in 82 B.O., and imitated more than 
once afterwards in the stormy years that 
closed the republic. Under SuUa, lists of 
names were drawn out and posted up in 
public places, with the promise of a reward 
to any person who should kill any of those 
named in the lists, and the threat of death 
to those who should aid or shelter any of 
them. Their property also was confiscate^ 
and their children were declared incapable 
of honours. 

Prose, ordinary spoken or written lan- 
guage, untrammelled by poetic measure, and 
thus used in contradistinction to verse or 
poetry. The true character of prose can be 
clearly conceived only by considering it in 
relation to poetry. The two chief states of 
the inward man may be called the thinking 
and the poetical states, and depend upon 
the predominance of the understanding, or 
the imagination and feelings. If we think 
(in the narrower sense of the word) we com* 
bine ideas according to the laws of reason j 
and prose, which is the language of sober 
though^ u characterized by the abstract* 
60 
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ness and predaion belonging to ideas that 
occupy the understanding. Artistic and 
finhhed prose is among tiie latest attain- 
ments both of nations and individuals, and 
it would appear that with most nations 
classical prose writers are fewer than classi- 
cal poets. 

Ptoseoution, Criminal. By the law of 
England the solicitor to the treasury is di- 
rector of public prosecutions in cases where 
the public interest is mainly concerned. By 
the hkw of Scotland that function is assigned 
to the lord-advocate and his assistants the 
advocates-depute, and the procurators-fiscal 
of burghs and counties. In England it is 
left to the private parties more immediately 
concerned to institute criminal proceedings. 
The result of this is that many criminals 
are allowed to go free merely for want of a 
prosecutor. See PuUio Prosecutor. 

Pros'elyte (Greek, prosUytos, a stranger 
or new-comer), a person who leaves one re- 
ligion for the profession of another. The J ews, 
in New Testament times at least, had two 
classes of proselytes, namely, the ^proselytes 
of the gate,’ as they were termed; and the 
^proselytes of righteousness,’ or of the cove- 
nant. According to the rabbis the prose- 
lytes of the gate were those who renounced 
idolatry and worshipped the only true Gk)d 
according to the (so-called) seven laws of the 
children of Noah, without subjecting them- 
selves to circumcision and the other com- 
mands of the Mosaic law. The proselytes 
of righteousness were persons who had been 
fully converted from paganism to Judaism, 
had been circumcised, and bound themselves 
to observe the Mosaic law. 

ProBerpine. See Persephoni. 

Proiimlm, a name applied to the lemurs 
and their allies. 

ProBObnuiGhiata, an order of gasteropods 
comprising the whelks, periwinkles, Ac., 
mostiy marine, though some inhabit fresh 
water. 

Fros'ody, that part of grammar which 
treats of the quantity of sylkibles, of accent, 
and of the laws of versification. Though 
chiefly restricted to versification, it may 
also be extended to prose composition. In 
the Greek and Latin languages eveiy syl- 
lable had its determinate length or quantity, 
and vanes were constructed by systems of 
recurring feet, each foot containing a defi- 
nite number of syllables, possessing a certain 
quantity and arrangement The versifica- 
tion of modem European languages, in gen- 
eral, is regulated mainly by accent and 


number of syllables, though the weight or 
quantity of sj^llables has also to be taken 
into account if harmonious verse is to be 
produced. 

Proso'pis, a genus of tropical leguminous 
trees of the sub-order Mimoseee, having their 
pods filled between the seeds with a pulpy 
or mealy substance. Some of them yield 
useful products, as resin or tannin, food for 
cattle, See Mesquite^ AlgarohiUa. 

ProBopopcela, a figure in rhetoric by which 
things are represented as persons, or by 
which things inanimate are spoken of as 
animated lyings, or by which an absent 
person is introduced as speaking, or a de- 
ceased person is represented as alive or 
present. It includes personification, but is 
more extensive in its signification. 

Prosper of Aquitaine, a Christian writer 
who lived during the early part of the 5th 
century, but of whom little is personally 
known. A large part of his life seems to 
have been spent at Marseilles, where he 
was connected with an ascetic order. It 
was here that he wrote his polemical poem 
Adversus Ingratos, and it is supposed that 
he finished his Chronicon Consulare (a con- 
tinuation of Jerome’s chronicle) at Rome 
about 455. 

PrOBBDitB, a town of Austria, in Moravia, 
11 miles B.B.W. of the town of Olmtitz. It 
has manufactures of woollen and linen cloth 
and one of the largest com - markets in 
Moravia. Pop. 18,417. 

ProBtate Gland, a colourless glandular 
mass, situated in the 
pelvic cavity, and which 
surrounds the neck of 
the bladder and urethra 
in males. It is liable to 
enlargement, especially 
in old age, and is often 
the seat of various dis- 
eases. 

Prostyle, in architec- 
ture, applied to a portico 
in which the columns 
stand out quite free from 
the wall of the building 
to which it is attached ; 
also applied to a temple 
or other structure having 
pillars in front only. 

Protag'oraB, a Grecian philosopher, bora 
at Abdera, in Thrace, app^ntly about 480 
B.O. He was the first to assume the title of 
Sophist, and as such he taught principally 
at Athena In 411 B.O. be was acouaed of 
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afcheiaiD, for banning one of his works 
(Poll TheOn-^Conoen^ the Gk>dB) with 
the words, * Bespectiiig the go^ I am un- 
able to know whether they exist or do not 
exist* He seems to have died soon after, 
perhaps in the same year. He was the 
author of a large number of works, all of 
which are lost 

Prote Aoen, a natural order of arborescent 
apetalous exogens, ohiefly natives of Aus- 
tralia and the Cape Colony. They are 
shrubs or small trees, with hard dry oppo- 
site or alternate leaves, and often large 
heads of showy and richly-coloured flowers, 
which render them favourite objects of cul- 
tivation. The typical genua Protea is Afri- 
can and contains numerous species. Bankaia 
is a well-known Australian species bearing 
the popular name of honeysuckle. 

Protection, applied in economics to an 
artificial advantage conferred by a govern- 
ment or legislature on articles of home pro- 
duction, either by means of bounties or 
(more commonly) by duties imposed on 
^e same or similar articles introduced from 
abroad. Such duties may be simply protec- 
live, that is, such as that the foreign and 
home articles can compete in the market 
on nearly equal terms; or prohibitory^ that 
is, such as to exclude foreign competition 
altogether. See Pree-trade, 

Protector, a title conferred on several 
occasions by the English parliament upon 
those appointed to act as regents, generally 
during the minority of the king. Among 
those who have held this oflBce are Richard, 
duke of York (1454); Richard, duke of 
Gloucester (1488); and the Duke of Somer- 
set (1547). In 1653 the title of lord-pro- 
tector was bestowed upon Cromwell, as head 
of the Commonwealth of England, and after 
his death (1658) his son Richard also held 
the title for a short period. 

Pro'teida, a name given to substanoes 
analogous in composition to protein, that is, 
consisting of carl^ hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, sometimes united with sulphur and 
phosphorus. The gluten of flour, albumin, 
the fibrin of the blood, syntonin, which is 
the chief constituent of muscle and flesl^ 
and casein are examples of proteids. Pro- 
teids sro the essential food-stuffs. 

Pro'tein, a hypothetical principle of food, 
obtained fiom animal or ve^table albumin, 
fibrin, or caaein, which are all considered to 
be modifioirtjoiia d it 
Pro'telea. See Aardwotf. 

Protest', aformeldedaratioD by the holder 


of a bill of exchange or promissory note, or 
by a notary public at his request, that ac- 
ceptance or payment has been refused, and 
that the holder intends to recover all the 
expenses to which he may be put in conse- 
quence thereof. 

Protestants, aname given to the party who 
adhered to Luther during the Reformation in 
1529, and protested, or made a solemn de- 
claration of dissent from a decree of the em- 
peror Charles V. and the diet of Spi^, tmd 
appealed to a general coimoil. The pro- 
testing members were the electors John of 
Saxony and George of Brandenburg, Princes 
Ernest and Francis of Brunswick-Ltineburg, 
Philip, landgrave of Hesse, and Wolfgang, 
prince of .^halt, together with fourteen 
imperial cities, the chief of which were Stras- 
burg, NUrnberg, Dim, and Constance. (See 
Reformation,) The name is now applied 
generally to those Christian denominations 
that differ from the Church of Rome, and 
that sprang from the Reformation. 

Pro'teuB, in classical mythology, a marine 
deity who fed the flocks (seals) of Poseiddn 
(Neptune) in the ^gean Sea He is repre- 
sented as a soothsayer who prophesied only 
when compelled by force and and who 
tried every means to elude those who con- 
sulted him, and changed himself, after the 
manner of the sea gods, into beasts, trees, 
and even into fire and water. 

Proteus, a genus of perennibranohiate 
batrachians. One species only has been 
Mtherto discovered, namely, the Proteua 
anguinuif which is found in subterranean 
lakes and caves in Illyria and Dalmatia. It 
attains a length of about 1 foot The body 



Pititeus aagulnuf . 


is smooth, naked, and eel-like, the legs four 
in number, smell and wedc, the forefeet 
three-toed, the hinder four-to^ and, in ad- 
dition to permanent external gills, it pos- 
sesses Innn in the form of slender tunes. 
From its Inhabiting places devdd of l^ht 
the power of vision is unnecessary, and in 
point of fact its eyes are rudimentary and 
covered by the skin. 

Prothonotaxy, a term for certain func- 
tionaries connected with the papal court 
who receive the last wills of oaroinaihiu make 
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infonnatioDS and prooeedingB necessary for 
the canonization of saints, Ac, 
Protoooo'otta, a genus oF algsB. P,nivdlU 
(red-snow) appears on the simaoe of snow, 
tinging extensive tracts in the Arctic re- 
gions or amongst the Alps, in an incredibly 
short space of time, with a deep crimson. 



Pr0to«oecu§ nivdlii (Bed*«iioir), magniflad and natural 
■iie. 

This plant, which may be regarded as one 
of the simplest forms of vegetation, consists 
of a little bag or membrane forming a cell. 
A laige number of these are commonly 
found together, but each one is separate 
from the rest, and is to be regarded as a 
distinct individual 

Pro'toool, in diplomacy, a document serv- 
ing as a prelimary to, or for the opening of, 
any diplomatic transaction; also, a diplo- 
matic document or minute of proceedings, 
signed by friendly powers in order to secure 
certain political ends peacefully. 

Pro'togene (-jSn), a species of granite com- 
posed of felspar, quartz, mica, and talc or 
chlorite; so because it was supposed 

to have been the first-formed granite. It 
occurs abundantly in the Alps of Savoy, 
and is found in Comwidl, where, on decom- 
position, it yields ohina-day or porcelain- 
earth. It is also oa^ed Taloose-gra/nite. 

Protoge&es (prO-toj'e-nSz), a Greek 
painter, ocmtemporary with Ap^es, bom at 
Caunus in Carla, flourished between 882 
and 800 b.o. Pmtogenes is said to have 
lived in comparative obscurity at Rhodes 
till the fiftieth year of his age, when his 
merits were made known to his fellow- 
citizens through a visit of Apelles. It was 
wobably after this visit of Apelles that 
Frotogenes went to Athens, where he exe- 
cuted one of his finest pictures. 

FroU^ln^, a name given to the lowest 
organlsttis in the vegeMle kingdom, oon- 
•mag either ol a single odl, or of several 
eeUt united a gelaiinons substance but 
without Ussential mutual dependence, 
and eonespsndlng to the Rrotoamn gf the 
khagdom. 


Pro^toplasm, a substance consisting of 
carbon, oxygen, nitroren, and hydrt^en, 
nearly identical veith me white of an egg, 
and constituting the most elementary livmg 
matter in animd and plant structures. It S 

tute of structure, and is seen s^plest 
form in some of the lowest types of animal 
life, as in the Protozoa. When unrestricted 
by an imprisoning enveloj^ it is endued 
(as is seen in Amceba diffluens) with the 
power of extending itself in all directions in 
the form of mutimle processes which can 
be withdrawn spontaneously, and it has also 
the power of passing or flowing in minute 
masses through closed membranes without 
these masses thereby losing their identity 
of form. In the form of cells, the skin of 
which is merely dead and hardened proto- 
plasm, and inclosing a nucleus, or vdth a 
nucleus embedded in its substance, it is the 
structural unit of all organized bo^es, con- 
stituting not only the basis of the ovum of 
both plants and animals, but of the tissues 
themselves in their perf^ state, which are 
mere multiples of such cell-units variously 
modified. (The nucleus is believed by some 
to be doubtful, and due to imperfection in 
the glass.) As the protoplasm m our bodies 
is continually undergoing waste, a continu- 
ous renewal of the material is essential to 
the continuance of life. Animals, however, 
cannot elaborate protoplasm from mineral 
substances for themselves, they being able 
only to convert by the process of digestion 
dead protoplasm into living. Plants can, 
on the other hand, manufacture protoplasm 
from mineral compounds and the atmo- 
sphere, and so they are the storehouse of pro- 
toplasmic matter for the animal kingdom. 
Some biologists prefer the term Bioplasm 
to that of ProtojOam, as being more expres- 
sive of its fun^on. Sa^rcode is also used 
similarly. 

Protor'nls, the name given to the earliest 
fossil passerine bird yet known. In size 
and structure it approaches the lark, and it 
occurs in the Eocene strata of Glarus. 

Frotofan'nis, the name given to a fossil 
monitor lizard, which occurs in the Eiu^ham 
Penxdan rocks. It was long the earliest 
known fossil reptile. 

Frotoio'a, a sub-kingdom induding the 
most lowly organized members of the ani- 
mal kingqoin. The Protozoa may be de- 
fined tom composed of a nearly 

structureless jelly-like substance termed sor- 

fiC>deorpivk(fi(tm^no^poeeetAigper^ 
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distinction or separation of parts, without a 
definite body cavity or trace of a nervous 
system. The aninuds present the appear- 
ance of a transparent gelatinous cell contain- 
ing a nuolens. In many, contractile vesicles 
have been observed which perform the office 
of a heart. The organs of locomotion are 
varied. In some of the higher forms move- 
ments are effected by means of ciliai in 
others by long whip-like bristles termed 
jUtgdUi^ but the most characteristic organs 
of l^motion are processes named pseudo- 
podifiy consisting simply of prolongations of 
the sarcodic substance of the body, which 
can be emitted and retracted at pleasure. 
The Protozoa, with the exception of a few 
inhabiting the bodies of animals, are aquatic 
in their habits, and, save the sponges, gen- 
erally of microscopic size. They have not 
the usual reproductive oigans, this function 
being fulfilled by means of simple cleavi^e 
or * fission,' and, except in the higher forms, 
they have no differentiated mouth, the food 
being simply absorbed. From this fact the 
Protozoa have been divided into those that 
have a distinct external mouth, and those 
that have no distinct mouth; but this classi- 
fication has no great value. A better mode 
of division is into the three classes of Qre- 
garinidcBf Rhizopoda^ and Infusoria, See 
these terms. 

Plroudhon (pro-dSn), Pierrb Joseph, a 
French publicist, bom at BeBan 9 on 1809, 
died there 1866. He was the son of poor 
parent^ who were unable to pay for his 
education, but he was enabled to attend 
gratuitously the college of his native town. 
At the age of nineteen he entered a printer's 
office, afterwards became a press reader, 
and in this way acquired oonsiderable lin- 
miistio knowledge, with the result that 
he wrote an Essai de Grammaire Gdndrale. 
As a reward for his studious labours he 
had conferred on him by the Academy of 
BeBan 9 on the pension Suard^ which yielded 
him an in^me of 1500 francs for three 
years. Political economy now became his 
chief study, and in 1840 appeared his fa- 
mous worl^ bearing on the title-page the 
question: Qu*est-oe que la Propridte ? (What 
is property!), to which the first page of the 
treatise contains the answer, 'Crest le Vol’ 
(it is theft). For this treatise, and two 
others which followed, he was prosecuted at 
Besan 9 oii, but was ultimately acquitted. In 
1848 he maiia^ a system of water trans- 

? >rt on the lEmdne and SaOne; settled in 
axis in 1847; started various newspapers, 


and became a leader in the revolution of 
1848; was elected a representative for the 
Seine in the Constituent Assembly; at- 
tempted with no success to found a Banque 
du Feuple; and for his outspokenness in 
the press he was imprisoned for three years. 
Besides those already noticed his more im- 
portant treatises are: Biscours sur la Cele- 
bration du Dimanche, De la Creation de 
rOrdre dans I’Humanite, Systlme des Con- 
tradictions Economiques. 

Prout, Father. See Makonyy Francis. 

Front, Samuel, painter in water-colours, 
bom in Plymouth 1788, died 1852. He 
received a few lessons hi drawing in his 
native town, and prosecuted his work by 
industriously sketching from nature. In 
1803 he visited, and in 1812 finally removed 
to London, where he maintained himself by 
receiving pupils and furnishing drawings 
for Britton’s topographic and architectural 
publications. He was an occasional exhibi- 
tor at the Academy and British Institution 
from 1808 to 1827, and was one of the ear- 
liest members of the Society of Painters in 
Water-colours. In 1818 he visited the 
Continent, after which he made repeated 
artistic tours; he became famous for his draw- 
ings of street scenes and the quaint medi* 
SBval architecture of Europe. Some of his 
sea- coast scenes exhibit great power. His 
drawings are held in much repute. 

Proyeii 9 al Language and Literature, 
strictly the language and literature of that 
portion of Southern France known as Pro- 
vence, but in its widest application the Pro- 
ven 9 al lanpiage includes toe Romance form 
of speech belonging to the inhabitants of a 
geographical area which comprises the whole 
south of France (especially Provence, Li- 
mousin, Auvergne), with Catalonia and Va- 
lencia in Spain. This language was the ear- 
liest cultivated of the Romance languages 
(or those based on the Latin), and at one 
time was extensively used in literature. It 
was also called langue doc in contradistinc- 
tion to toe kindred speech of Northern 
France, the Umgue d'oui; and yet again it 
received the name of lengua lemosina pro- 
bably fiom toe wide fame of a few Limousin 
troubadours. Provencal, as a new and dis- 
tinct language, appears in historical records 
about the 10th century, and continued as a 
medium of living literary expreision until 
about the end of the 18th oentury. In 1850 
a few scholars of Toulouse attempted to re- 
vive its decaying glory, and for this pur- 
pose composed a treatbe on gnunmar and 
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poetry called the Leya d’ Amors. About the 
ndddm of the 15th century the language 
ceased to be used both for administrative 
and literary purposes, and it has long been 
reduced almost to the condition of a patois. 
In the present century such poets as Jasmin 
and Mistral have endeavour^ to resuscitate 
Provencal as a literary langui^pe, and have 
produced poems of no smc^ value written 
in the modem form of it; while a society of 
literary men and scholars (iou Fdibnge) 
exists for the purpose of furthering this ob- 
ject. Still Proven 9 al is a language whose 
interest as a vehicle of literature is mainly 
in the past. This interest begins in the 
early part of the 11th century with a di- 
dactic poem, based by its unknown author 
on the De Consolatione PhilosophisB of Boe- 
tins; but Provencal literature in its develop- 
ment found most characteristic expression 
in the amorous lyrics of the troubadours. 
The earliest of these lyric poets was William 
IX., count of Poitiers, about the close of the 
11th century, who was followed in France, 
Italy, and Spain by an innumerable band 
of poets in the Proven 9 al tongue. Most 
of this poetry was intended to sung, and 
not infrequently the poet also compost his 
own music. Besides the lyric poetry, of 
which there were various claraes, Proven 9 al 
poetry also existed of a narrative character, 
in which legendary and historical themes 
were treated in epical detail The rapid 
decay of this Provencal literature, which 
was almost exclusively the possession of the 
upper classes, was largely due to political 
causes. During the war with the Albigenses 
the social condition of the feudal nobmty in 
the south of France suffered such dowxifall 
that thenceforth the art of the troubadour 
and the minstrel ceased to be lucratively 
attractive. See Trofuhadour. 

Provence (pro-vans), one of the old pro- 
vinces of France, lying in the south-eastern 
of the country, on the Mediterranean, 
ded on the north by Dauphin^ and 
Venaissin, on the east by Piedmont, and on 
the west by Languedoc. It now forms the 
departments of lE^uches-du-RhOne, Yar, and 
Bass es -Alpes, with parts of Vauduse and 
AIm Maririmes. The capital was Aix, 
and the province was divided into Upper 
■ad Lower Provenoa Greek odonies were 
founded here at an early period; and the 
Romans having conquered all the south-east 
of (B.a 124-128) gave it the name of 
Provinoia OaUiOf or simply Provineia (the 
province), whence its later name waaderived. 
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It passed sucoesslvdy into the hands of the 
Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Franks, and in 879 
became of the kingdom of Burgundy. 
It subsequently was ruled by the counts of 
Arles, and the counts of Barcelona, then by 
Charles of Anjou (brother of Louis IX. of 
France) and his descendants, and latterly 
passed to Louis XL of France in 1481. 

Proverb is a short pithy sentence forming 
a popular saying and expressing some result 
of the ex^rience of life in a keen, quaint, 
or lively fashion. Proverbs have bwn de- 
fined by Cervantes as 'short sentences drawn 
from long experiences;’ by Howell as say- 
ings which combine 'sense, shortness and 
salt;’ by Bacon as 'the genius, wit, and 
spirit of a nation;* and by Earl Russell as 
'the wisdom of many, and the wit of one.’ 
They have formed an important part of the 
common wisdom of both eastern and western 
civilizations, and in this way they are inter- 
esting in a study of the spread and structure 
of language, as it has been pointedly allied 
to changing manners and customs. Greek 
and Latin proverbs were collected by Eras- 
mus in his Adagia; English proverbs have 
been collected by Camden, Howell, Ray, 
Kelly, Bohn (an enlarged and improv^ 
edition of Ray), and Hazlitt; Scotch by 
Allan Ramsay and by A. Hislop; French 
by De Lincy ; German by various collectors, 
more especially Wander; Arabic by Burck- 
hardt and by Frey tag; Bengali by Long. 

Proverbs, one of the canonical books of 
the Old Testament, usually in the main as- 
cribed to Solomon, in accordance with the 
superscriptions in chap, i 1 ; x. 1 ; xxv. 1, 
wUoh, if not written by Solomon himself 
(as the first two of them may have been), 
at least represent the traditional views of 
the ancient Jewish Church. According to 
modem Biblical critics the book of Proverbs 
is composed of several sections written by 
different authors and at different times, 
and finally collected into a single book at 
some peri^ subsequent to the return from 
the captivity. All seem to be agreed that 
some part of the book is to be ascribed to 
Solomon, but there is |nreat diversitv of 
opinion as to how large his share is. With 
regard to the other two contributors to Pro- 
verbs named in the book itself, Agur and 
Lemuel, nothing whatever is known; and 
in the ease of l^muel it is even suspected 
that the name is not that of a real person- 
age. The oanonicity of the book of Pto- 
verbe is represented as a subject of dispute 
in the Talmud, some havinar objected to 
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receive the book ae oanonioel on account of 
the oontradictioni it contains. It ultimately 
found its place, however, in all the Jewish 
lists of the sacied writing. 

Proyidenoe, a dty of the United States, 
one of the capitals of the state of Rhode 
Island (the other being Newport), situated 
on both sides of the Providence or Seekonk, 
at the head of Narragansett Bay, 40 miles 
e.B.w. of Boston. In the centre of the city 
the river expands into a circular sheet of 
water called the Cove, nearly a mile in cir- 
cumference, surrounded by an attractive 
elm-shaded park. The land on the eastern 
side of the river is hilly, on the western it is 
more level There are many fine public and 
private buildings. Of the former the most 
important are the city -hall, library building, 
court-house, the buildings of Brown Univer- 
sity, ftc. The industrial establishments in- 
clude fiour and saw mills, cotton and woollen 
factories, foundries, steam-engine and boiler 
factories, machine-shops; printing, bleach- 
ing, calendering, and dye works, &c. Pro- 
vidence has a side and commodious harbour, 
though somewhat difficult of access, and the 
coasting trade is important. Providence was 
first settled in the year 1636, incorporated 
in 1649, and has rapidly increased in size 
since 1820. Pop 182,146. 

Province, originally a country of con- 
siderable extent, which being reduced under 
Roman dominion was new modelled, sub- 
jected to the command of a governor sent 
from Rome, and to such taxes and contribu- 
tions as the Romans saw fit to impose. In 
modern times the term has been applied to 
colonies or to independent countries at a 
distance from the metropolis, or to the dif- 
ferent divisions of the kingdom itself. Thus 
the Low Countries belonging to Austria 
and Spain were styled promcss. The dif- 
ferent governments into which France was 
divided previous to the revolution were also 
called provinces. The name has sometimes 
been retained by independent states. Thus 
the Republic of Holland, after it had thrown 
off the Spanish yoke, was called the United 
Provinces; and the Amntine Republic 
used to be called the United Provinces of 
the Plata. In the canon law the term is 
applied to the jurisdiction of an archbishop. 
In the Roman Oatholio Church it is also 
given to the tecritarial divisions of an eode- 
slastieal order such as ^e FnttufiBcans. 

Psrotiiis (po-va^), a town in Prance, de- 
partment of Mne-et-Biani^ 80 miles east of 
Mdiun, and 60 tnOes S.B. of Paris. It has 


remains of old walls, a tower called Caesar’s 
Tower, a church of the 12th century, fto. 
Provins is mentioned in a capitulary of 
Charlemagne in 802, and in the ISth cen- 
tury it was a large and important city. It 
derives its modem reputation from its min- 
eral waters, used for bathing and drinking, 
and from the roses which are cultivated in 
the district Pop. 6977. 

Provost, a title given to the president 
of certain bodies, as the heads of several of 
the colleges in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, equivalent to pri/neipal in 
other colleges. In the Scotch burghs the 
provost is the chief magistrate, correspond- 
ing to the English mayor. The chief magis- 
trates of Edinburgh and Glasgow are styled 
lord provostf and the same title has been 
claimed by or popularly given to several 
others. 

Provost-marshal, in the army, is an offi- 
cer of the rank of a captain, who deals with 
offences against discipline, brings the offen- 
ders to punishment, and sees the sentence 
executed. In the navy there is a similar 
office. 

PrudentiuB, Aurelius Clemens, one of 
the early Christian poets, bom at Calagurris 
in Spain in 348 A.D., died after the begin- 
ning of the 5th century. In his latter years 
he composed a great number of hymns and 
other poems of a religious nature in which 
he successfully imitated classical models. 

Prudhon (pru-d5n), Pierre, a French 
painter, bom in 1758, died in 1828. He 
studied his art at Dijon and in Rome, 
where he came under the infiuenoe of Cor- 
regrio and of Leonardo. He latterly settled 
in Paris, where he gradually made his way, 
and at length became famous by his Truth 
descending from Heaven, Psyche carried off 
by Zephyr, Crime pursued by Justice and 
Divine vengeance, &o. His importance 
consists in &e fact that, in opposition to 
David, he accentuated the purely pictorial 
element and the effect of light in h& works. 

Pmnella, Pnmello, a kind of woollen 
stuff of which clergymen’s gowns were once 
made, and which is still us^ for the uppers 
of ladies’ boots and shoes. 

Pnmai. See PUm, 

Pruning is the severing of portions of the 
stem, branches, shoots, leaves, or roots df a 
plant for the purpose of removing excrescent 
or unprofitoble growths, and rendering the 
sap more oondudve to the nutrition of the 
valuable parts of the plant. The immediate 
effect of prcmlttg is to reduce the growth ci 
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a plant in as far as it depends on the amount 
of foliage duly en>osed to the light; but as 
by jucUoious pruning the parts idt have not 
o^y a greater share of sap, but are better 
exposed to the light, its ultimate effect is 
to produce a larger and stronger plant 
From the tendency of sap to flow in in- 
' creased quantity into the parts immediately 
adjoining those where its flow has been in- 
terrupted, an almost unlimited power is given 
to the gai^ener of controlling the direction 
of the growth of a plant The season for 
pruning varies with the nature of the tree 
and the purpose for which it is pruned. In 
general it may be said that autumn or win- 
ter is the best seasons for extensive pruning; 
in summer an excess of vigour in the plant 
may require a little pruning, but in spring 
it not only weakens the plwt but is liable 
to induce disease. Boot-pinning is employed 
to check rapidity of growth and to induce 
development of flower-buds. The best sea- 
son for this operation is after the leaves 
have fallen in autumn or before the sap be- 
gins to flow in spring. 

Prunus, a ranus of arborescent plants 
belonging to the nat. order Rosaoeas, and 
comprehending the cherry, bird - cherry, 
plum, damson, sloe, bullaoe, apricot, ftc. 

Pruri^go, a papular eruption of the skin 
in which the papules are diffuse, nearly of 
the colour of the cuticle, intolerably itchy, 
the itching being increased by sudden ex- 
posure to heat, and when abraded oodng 
out a fluid that concretes into minute black 


237 to the English isquare mile, while ten 
yemns previously the average was only about 
210 per square mile. The Protestants in 
1890 numbered 10,232,449, or more than 
64 per oent; the B. Catholics 10,251,458, 
being fully 84 per cent. The capital and 
largest town is Berlin. Other large towns 
are Breslau, Cologne, Magdeburg, Frank- 
fort, Kbnigsberg, Hanover, Dttssrtdorf, Al- 
tona. The great bulk of the inhabitants 
are of the German race, but about 8,500,000 
are non-German, including 2,800,000 Poles 
and 400,000 Jews. 

Physical Fealurts . — The whole of north- 
ern and eastern Prussia, from Holland on 
the west to Russia on the east, belongs to the 
^at plain of Northern Europe, and may be 
described generally as a vast plain, elevated 
in the south and south-west, and thence 
descending towards the Baltic and the Ger- 
man Ocean. The loftiest summits are on 
the southern frontiers, where the Riesenge- 
birge and the Sudetic Mountains form the 
boundary between Prussia and the Austrian 
dominions. The highest Prussian mountain 
is the Schneekoppe in the Riesengebirge 
(6257 feet). Further to the west the Thu- 
ringian forest and the Harz Mountains 
cover a considerable area, the latter rising 
in the Brocken to the height of 3742 feet. 
On the shores of the Baltic and North Sea, 
large tracts are only saved from inundation 
by low sand-hills. Behind these hills ex- 
tensive lagoons, on the Baltic coast called 
Haffs, have b^n formed, communicating 


scabs. 

ProMda (German, Preubbin), Kingdom 
OF, the leading state of the German Empire, 
comprising the greater part of Northern and 
Eastern C&rmany, and part of Western Ger- 
many, divided as in the following table : — 


_ ProviooM. Azea-4Mi. mil«t 

East Prussia 14^ . 

West Prussia 0,862 . 

Brandenburg 16,406 . 

Pomerania 11,0^ . 

Posen 11,182 . 

Bilesia 16,682 . 

flaxony 0,747 . 

Bohleswig-Holstein.... 7,206 . 

Hanover 14,866 . 

Westidialia 7,802 . 

Resse-Xassaa 8,060 . 

Etiineland 10,422 . 

fi<^iensolleni 441 . 

Total 184.600 . 

PbpiOafcloii in 1886 


PopolatloiL UBS. 
. 2,006^8 
. 1,404,114 
. 4,408,708 
. 1,674,020 
. 1,828,106 
. 4,414.480 
. 2,008,712 
. 1,280,880 
. 2,422,174 
. 2,700,260 
. 1,768,664 
. 6,106,070 
86,121 

. 81,840,795 
. 28,818,470 


jacntmt 8,681,826 

The average denri^ of the population is 


with the sea by narrow outlets. The chief 
bays or gulfs are Danzig Bay, Pomeranian 
Bay, and Kiel Bay, all on the Baltic coast; 
and on the Bidtic coast are the islands of 
RUgen, Usedom, WoUin, Ac.; in the North 
Sea the North Frisian Islands and East 
Frisian Islands. The p^cipal river which 
drains this portion of Prussia is the Elbe, 
which enters it from the Kingdom of Saxony, 
flows north-westward, and enters the North 
Sea between Hanover and Holstein. The 
Weser, with its tributary the Aller, and the 
Ems, are the principal rivers west of the Elbe. 
The Oder lies almost wholly within Prus- 
sian territory, and enters the BalHc ^ the 
Pommerisohe Haff. The Vistula or Weioh- 
sel flows In a northern direction through 
Eastern Prussia^ and throws off two lam 
brasohefc vdiioh enter the Frisohe Haff, while 
the main stream passes into the Gulf of Dan- 
rig. The other more important rivers are 
the Paaiarg<& the Pregel, and the Niemen 
or Hemei liakea abound in almost every 
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^vinoe, but more especially in those of 
East and West Fnissia, Pomerania^ and 
Brandenburg. The chief coast lagoons are 
the Pommeriscbe HafF, Frische Hail, and 
Kurische Haff. The climatic conditions of 
t^ extensive territory must necessarily be 
diversified. The average of a number of 

{ daces situated between the highest and 
owest latitudes gives a mean annual tem- 
perature of 52" Fahr. 

The south-western division of Prussia, 
oonidsting of the greater part of Westphalia^ 
the Rhenish province, and Hesse -Nassau, 
differs so mucm from the eastern division as, 
in many respects, to present a striking con- 
trast to it. In particular, its surface as a 
whole is much more finely diversified. Its 
mountains stretch across the country in iJl 
directions, and form numerous valleys, one 
of which, that of the Rhine, in point of fer- 
tility and beauty is not surpassed by any 
other valley in Furope. Though the sur- 
face is thus diversified the mountains no- 
where reach any great elevation, the highest 
summit being the Wasserkuppe, on the 
borders of Bavari^ 3316 feet. By far the 
greater part of this portion of the Prussian 
monarchy belongs to the basin of the Rhine, 
which, entering it on the south-east, tra- 
verses it in a n.n.w. direction till it enters 
Holland. There are numerous streams tri- 
butanr to the Rhine, the largest being the 
Moselle with its tributaiy the Saar. There 
are no lakes worth mention in this portion 
of Prussia. As compared with the mvision 
already described, the climate of this part 
of Prussia is milder in winter and cooler in 
summer, the mean annual temperature being 
about 1" higher. 

Agrie/uJUuref <fco. — The land in Prussia is 
ma(m subdivided, especially in the more 
populous districts, small farms of 8 or 4 
acres being the most common holding. In 
East and West Prussia the soil is for the 
most part poor; the Rhine valley and the 
province of Saxony may be considered the 
most productive portions of the kingdom. 
Bye is the chief agricultural product, oats 
are laigely grown in the north-east, wheat 
chiefly in the south and west, while the 
other grain crops are spelt (an inferior sort 
of wheat), maize, millet, and barley. Po- 
tatoes are extensively cultivated ; bMt-ioot 
for the production of sugar is a veiy impor- 
tant crop; flax, hemp, and rape-seed cover 
luge areas: tobacco is raised in several pro- 
Vinces; and In the Rhine and Moselle dis- 
tiiots the vine is freely oultivatad and some 


oftbefinestwinesproduoed. InEast Prussia 
horses are reared chiefly for military pur- 
poses ; cattle are largely exported from the 
maritime provinces, and in West Prussia 
and Pomerania sheep are raised in large 
numbers. Along the Baltic and the Noi& 
Sea a considerable number of the inhabitants 
are employed in the fishing industry. The 
forests cover about 23 per cent of the total 
area, and are a great source of wealth, fores- 
try being nowhere better understood than 
in Prussia. The best wooded provinces are 
Brandenburg, Silesia, and Rhenish Prussia. 
In some of the forests the wild boar is com- 
mon, other wild an i mals being the wolf, lynx, 
wild-cat, Ac. 

Mining arid Manufactures . — Mining is 
one of the chief branches of Prussian in- 
dustry ; the most important minewd products 
being coal and lignite, iron, copper, lead, 
silver, and zinc, while other minerals pro- 
duced to a g^ter or less extent are co^lt, 
nickel, arsenic, antimony, manganese, rock- 
salt, kainit and other potash salts, alum, 
and copperas. About a third as much coal 
is raised in Prassia as in Britain, the chief 
coal-fields being in the Rhine province, 
Westphalia, and Silesia. Iron is found in 
all parts, the principal areas being West- 
phalia^ Silesia, the Rhine province, and the 
Harz ; copper is found chiefly in the Harz 
and Westphalia; silver chiefly in Hanover; 
lead is found in Silesia, the Rhenish pro- 
vince, Westphalia^ and Saxony; zinc in the 
same localities, except Saxony; cobalt in 
Westphalia and Saxony; arsenic in Silesia. 
The total value of the metals produced 
annually is £11,000,000 or £12,000,000. 
Amber is found along the shores of the 
Baltic. The chief texSde manufactures are 
those of linens, cottons, and woollens. Silesia, 
Brandenburg, and Westphalia, are the pro- 
vinces in wmch the linen industry is chiefly 
developed; the cotton manufacture is most 
extensive on the Rhine; the woollen manu- 
facture has its chief seats in Brandenburg 
and the Rhenish province; while silk and 
velvet are made in the Rhine valley, as also 
at Berlin. In iron and steel ware the chief 
manufacturing centres are Essen, ^lingen, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and Burtscheid. iTie 
manufacture of porcelain and ti^e finer 
kinds of ware is extensive, and leather and 
p^)er making are laige industries. Other 
manufactures of national importance are 
beet-root sugar, chocolate chicory, chemical 
products^ and tobacco. 

Tradt and Cbeimsroe. — Prussia carriea 
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on a large trade both by sea and ^ith its 
inland neighbours. The principal exports 
are textile fabrics, yam, metals and metal 
wares, agricultural produce and live stock, 
wool, chemicals, spirits, coal, timber, lea- 
ther, stoneware and glass, Ac.; and the 
imports are chiefly in the raw materials con- 
nected with the textile and other manufac- 
tures, and tea, coffee, sugar, and other 
colonial products. Besides the ordinary 
road and canal communication, Prussia has 
an extensive system of railways 17,500 
miles) which in time will become wholly 
national property. The principal ports are 
Memel, Pillau, Konigsbei^, Danzig, Stettin, 
Stralsund, Kiel, and Flensburg on the 
Baltic; and Altona on the North Sea. In 
some of these ports, and particularly Stettin, 
shipbuilding is carried on with considerable 
activity. The system of money, weights, 
and measures is the same as that of the rest 
of Germany. See Germany, 

Government^ A dminietration, <fcc. — Prussia 
is a monarchy hereditary in the male line, 
the present constitution of which was 
framed by the government, with the aid 
of the constituent assembly, in 1850, and 
subseq^uently modified by royal decrees. 
The long is assisted in the executive by an 
irresponsible privy-council and by a cabinet 
which is nominally responsible to a legisla- 
tive assembly composed of two chambers. 
The umier chamber (Herrenhaus) is com- 
posed of princes of the blood of the reigning 
and former sovereign families of full age, 
the hea^ of the mediatized principalities, 
the territorial nobility created by the king, 
life peers chosen by the Idng, and a few 
titled nobility elet^d by resident land- 
owners, &a llie second chamber or House 
of Deputies (Haus der Abgeordneten), since 
the enlargement of the kingdom, consists of 
433 members, being 1 to every 69,000 of 
the population. The primary qualification 
of electors is based on taxation, and the 
primary eleotors are divided into three 
classes. The first division consists of those 
who pay the highest taxation, the second 
who pay the medium, and the third of those 
who pay the lowest amounts. The indirect 
electors (Urwfthler) elect the direct eleotors 
(Wahlmiinner), who choose the representa- 
tives. The deputies are chosen for three 
years. The annual revenue and expenditure 
usually amount each to over £90,000,000, 
whOe the total national debt is about 
£S17fO00,00O. The principal Herns of re- 
venue are direct taxes, state railways, do- 


mains and forests. For local administra- 
tive purposes the kingdom is divided into 
provinces, governmental departments, cir- 
oles, and communes, and all recent legisla- 
tion has tended to reinforce local authority 
and discourage centralization. At the bead 
of each province is a president or governor 
and also a military commandant. Prussia 
is by far the most important state in the 
German Empire, to the Bundesrath or 
Federal Council of which it sends 17 mem- 
bers, while to the Beichstag or Diet it 
sends 236 deputies (more than half the total 
number). Although the reigning family 
and nearly two-thirds of the total popula- 
tion are Protestant, absolute religious liberty 
is guaranteed by the constitution. The 
clergy, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
are paid by the state. A complete system 
of primary, secondary, and university educa- 
tion exists, all grades of schools being linked 
together accoi^ng to a definite scheme or 
schemes of study. Elementary education 
is enforced by law, maintained by local 
taxes, and administered by local authority. 
Prussia has ten universities— Berlin, Bonn, 
Breslau, Gottingen, Greifswald, Halle, Kiel, 
Kbnigsberg, Marburg, and MUnster, at- 
tended by some 15,000 students in all. All 
private as well as public educational estab- 
lishments are placed under the superin- 
tendence of the minister of public instruc- 
tion, and all public teachers are regarded as 
servants of the state. The Prussian army 
and navy form an integral part of those of 
Germany in general. See Germany, 
History,— The historical development of 
the Prussian Kingdom is closely associated 
with three impoi^nt elements. The first 
of these is found in the growing power of 
the Electorate of Brandenburg, which formed 
the nucleus of the future kingdom; the 
second relates to the acquirement of the 
province of Prussia, which gave its name to 
the new heterogeneous territory; and the 
third is associated with the rule of the Ho- 
henzollem family, under whose skilful dip- 
lomatic and military guidance the small 
Brandenburg electorate has grown into 
what is now considerably the larger por- 
tion of the German Empire. Branden- 
burg, which had been conquered by Char- 
lemagne in 789, was erected into a margra- 
viiHe by Heniy L (the Fowler), emperor 
of Germany in 926. Albert the Bear, who 
received Brandenburg as a fief from the 
Empermr l 4 othaire (1134), conquered the 
Slavonian Wends» and took in 1157 the title 
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of Margrave of Brandenburg. His dynasty 
continued to bear rule till 1820, and during 
this period Oerman civilization was gradu- 
ally extended in Pomerania, Saxony, Bran- 
denburg, and Silesia. After its extinction 
there followed a period of anarchy, during 
which Brandenburg fell as a laps^ fief to 
the empire, and Louis of Bavaria gave it to 
his son. Remaining under llavt^n rule 
for three electorates it was subsequently 
ceded to the house of Luxemburg, and 
Charles IV., the first imperial representa- 
tive of this house, gave it successively to 
his sons Wenoeslaus (1878) and Sigismund 
(1878). The latter being in debt received 
from Frederick, the burgrave of Numberg, 
a loan of 400,000 gold florins, for which 
Frederick held Brandenburg in pawn, and 
subsequently acquired it in full. This bur- 
grave was the descendant of Conrad of Hohen- 
zollern, a cadet of a Suabian family to whom 
belonged a small territory surrounding the 
ancestral castle of Hohenzollem, of which 
they traced their lordship back to the time 
of Charlemagne. Brandenburg, which Fre- 
derick had thus acquired, was covered with 
feudal strongholds, which he gradually re- 
duced, and he also f^ded the two small terri- 


George. As the price of this assistance the 
knights claimed the conquered territory, 
and established themselves in castles and 
Willed cities. Their rule, which was a des- 
potic oligarchy, was finally overturned by 
the combined forces of the Prussians and 
the Poles, and in 1466 West Prussia was 
ceded to Poland and East Prussia made a 
fief of the Polish crown under a grand- 
master, and latterly under a duke. It was 
as successor to Duke Frederick Albert his 
father-in-law that John Sigismund obtained 
the duchy of Prussia. By the treaty of Xanten 
(1614) Clhves, La Marck, Ac., were assigned 
to Brandenburg, and thus was laid the foun- 
dation of the Prussian Bbine-provinoe. 

John Sigismund was succe^ed in 1619 
by his son George William, who was a weak 
and vacillating ruler, unequal to encoun- 
ter the terrible crisis that now occurred in 
the affairs of Germany, the Thirty Years’ 
war. During this war the electorate became 
the battle-ground of the contending forces, 
and suffered severely, being at the death 
of the elector in 1640 occupied by Swedish 
troops. A very different man was his son 
Frederick William (which see), called the 
Great Elector, who may be regarded as the 


tories of Ansbach and Baireuth. Frederick 
II., who succeeded his father in 1 440,extended 
the possessions of his family by policy as 
well as by valour. In 1470 he abdicated 
in favour of his brother Albert III., sur- 
named Achilles, who, by a family ordinance, 
prepared the way in an important respect 
for the future greatness of his house by 
providing for the undivided descent of the 
dominions in connection with the electorate. 
His grandson, Joachim IL, who succeeded 
in 1585, embraced the Reformation, and 
estabUshed Lutheranism in 1589. In 1587 
he acquired the reversion of the prindpali- 
tiee of Liegnitz, Briegt and Wohlau. «Tohn 
Geom succeeded in 1571. Joachim Fre- 
deri<^ who succeeded in 1598, married 
his son John Sigismund to the daughter 
of Frederick Albert, duke of Pruiwia; 
and in 1618 John Sigismund united the 
duchy of Prussia to the electorate, thus 
bringing it about that the whole country 
became known as Prussia. 

The Prussians were a Slavonic people 
inhabiting the ooast territo^ situated be- 
tween the Tlstula and the Niemen. Their 
neij^bonri, the Poles, endeavoured to con- 
vert them to Ohiistiaaity, and to this end 
they (1288) oonqnered whole country 
with ^e aid of the Teotonio Knights of St 


virtual founder of the Prussian monarchy. 
He found his ooimtry weak, and left it strong 
and with its boundaries extended, and pro- 
vided with a well-equipped army and a well- 
filled treasury. Dying in 1688 he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Fr^erick, who in 1701 
had himself crowned as king, being the first 
King of Prussia. Under hhi rule the Prus- 
sian troops fought side by side with the 
English at Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, 
and Malplaquet. Fr^eriok I. was succeeded 
by his son (1718) Frederick William I., who 
governed Prussia till 1740. His reign was 
on the whole peaceful, and the country grew 
g^tly In population, industry, and wealth. 
He went to war with Charles XIL, and ao- 

^wedem At his des^^e left a prosperous 
country, a well-supplied treasury, and an 
army of 80.000 men to his successor. 

FMerick 11., sumamed the Great (which 
see), succeeded to the crown on the death of 
his father in 1740. In less than a year after 
his accession he proclaimed war against 
Maria Theresa in order to enforce his filaim 
to the Silesian principalities, and invaded 
Silesia. At thepersuasionof England Maria 
Theresa entered into negotiations wUih h^ 
but failed at first to come to an undetstaad- 
ing. tntimaitely, howeves^ a teeaty (Km- 
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oladod at Berlin (1742) Frederick obtained 
the oeaiion, with ^e exertion of lome epe- 
dSed districts, of both Upper and Lower 
SUesia^ and of Glatz. Conceiving that the 
Austrians might seek to regain this terri- 
tory, Frederick in 1744 invaded Bohemia, 
and commenced what is called the' Second 
Silesian war. He was at first compelled to 
retreat, but subsequently gained such suc- 
cesses, that when peace was concluded in 
1745, Austria confirmed the cession of 
Silesia^ which was guaranteed by Great 
Britain. Prussia now enjoyed an interval 
of prosperous peace, which the king was 
desirous to maintain. But his continued 
success had aroused the fear of Austria and 
the enmity of France and Russia, so that 
these powers projected a scheme of conquest 
which embraced the partition of Prussia. 
Before their plans could be matured Fred- 
erick invaded Saxony, entered Dresden, and 
published the despatches which proved the 
existence of the scheme. England now 
openly entered into a defensive al&ance with 
Frederick, and subsidized hiuL The allies, 
whose plans had been discovered, Austria, 
France, Russia, and Sweden prepared for 
immediate hostilities. In the Seven Years' 
war (which see) following upon this move- 
ment, the immense forces which his enemies 
were able to bring into the field reduced 
Frederick to the greatest straits, and gave 
opportunity for the development of his stra- 
tegic genius. Towards the close of the war 
the English cabinet began to draw off from 
the Prussian allianoe, but the death of the 
Empress Elizabeth (1762) broke up the alli- 
anoe against Prussia^ and the Peace of Hu- 
bertsborg (1763) put an end to the war. 
According to Frederick’s calculation 886,000 
men had perished in a war which failed in 
effecting any territorial change; but it trans- 
formed Prussia into one of the chief Euro- 
pean powers. Frederick determining again 
to extend his boundaries entered &to an 
allianoe with Austria, and invaded the ter- 
ritories of Poland. Negotiations followed 
with Russia, and in 1772 the partition of 
Poland was arranged in a treaty between 
the three powers. In this way Prussia ob- 
tained most of Pomerania and a large por- 
tiim of Poland. Poland,) Fred^ok 
died in 1786, and was succeeded by his 
nep^ Frederick William II. 

The new Idug had neitber the military 
•kRl nor the strength of character possessed 
by Ids predeoessor. He conthmea the ab- 
smutism, but curtailed some of the freedom 
SI 


of the former reign. In 1788 fie made a 
useless anned intervention in the affairs of 
Holland, and in 1791 interfered in the affairs 
of France on behalf of Louis XVI. In 
179^ war having already been declared by 
the French authorities against the empire, 
the Prussians, under the Duke of Brunswick, 
invaded France. They were defeated by 
Kellerman at Valmy, and soon afterwarik; 
Frederick William withdrew from Uiis war 
with France, in which he had been the most 
active promoter. Then followed a second 
and a third partition of Poland (1798, 1795), 
by which Prussia acquired a considerable 
accession of territory. By the treaty of Basel 
concluded in 1795 with the French Republic 
Prussia openly abandoned her connection 
with the other European powers, and in a 
secret treaty of the following year France 
was permitted to advance her frontier to the 
Rhine, while a new line of neutrality was 
formed by which Saxony and other South 
German states withdrew their support from 
the empire. Frederick William died in 
1797, and was succeeded bj^ Frederick Wil- 
liam III. Continuing his father's policv 
in regard to France, he courted the French 
directorate, and at the Peace of Lun4ville 
(1801) Prussia was indemnified by 4116 
square miles ceded at the expense of the 
empire. In 1804 Prussia recogi^ed Napo- 
leon as Emperor of France, and in the cam- 
paign whi<m ended in the overthrow of 
Austria at Austerlitz (1805) remained neu- 
tral. This attitude was at first successful, 
but ultimately it led to distrust among the 
German states, and by the formation of the 
Confederation of the Rhine Prussia was 
isolated and left to the mercy of Napoleon. 
At the instigation of the latter Prussia had 
occupied Hanover, but Napoleon treated this 
fact with contemptuous indifference when 
he offered to restore Hanover to England. 
In his indignation at this insult Freaerick 
William declai^ war against France with- 
out an ally. Although the Prussian army 
numbered 180,000 men, the French emperor 
was able to put a larger force in the field. 
On the 14th October, 1806, the armies met 
at Jena and Auerstadt, where the Prussians 
were completely defeated, and the whole 
country was soon in the hsmds of Napoleon, 
who entered BotIIu in triumph. At the 
Peace of Tilsit (June 1807), concluded 
tween Prussia and Napoleon, all lands be- 
tween the Rhine and the Elbe were ceded 
to Napoleon for his free disposal, a war in- 
demnuy of 140,000,000 francs was impoeed 
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on the mutilated kingdom, and Frederick 
William was also under treaty obligation not 
to maintain an army of more than 42,000 
regular troops during the next ten years. 
The years which followed this national dis- 
aster were chiefly remarkable for the sweep- 
ing internal reforms which the crisis neces- 
sitated, carried out under Baron Stein and 
Baron Hardenberg, and almost amounting 
to a revolution. The restriction of the 
army to 42,000 was evaded by replacing 
rapidly the drilled men by another body of 
undrilled men. Thus, after Napoleon’s disas- 
trous Russian campaign of 1812, Prussia was 
prepared to take prompt advantage of her 
opportunity. The king issued a general call 
to arms, and 150,000 men at once responded. 
A treaty with Russia was concluded at 
Kalisoh, and the league thus formed was 
joined afterwards by Austria. In the great 
struggle for the overthrow of Napoleon 
which followed (see Frame\ an in 4 K>rtant 
part was taken by the Kingdom of Prussia, 
and the Prussian trof)ps along with the Bri- 
tish bore a noble part in the Waterloo 
struggle. At the Congress of V ieuna (1815), 
when the map of Europe was rearranged, 
Prussia, though losing some possessions, was 
indemnified with others more extensive and 
valuable, and was placed in a more advan- 
tageous position than before. She now also 
formed one of the states in the new German 
Confederacy. 

After the restoration Frederick William 
IIL leaned to the despotic counsels of Aus- 
tria and Russia, supported heartily the Holy 
Alliance, and entered upon a reactionary 
policy which continued until his death in 
1840. He was succeeded by Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., who was expected to grant a con- 
stitution to his subjects, but refused the 
demand of his states to this effect in 1841. 
In 1847 he tried to anticipate the revo- 
lutionary movement spreadi^; throughout 
Europe by summoning a combined meeting 
of provincial parliaments at Berlin, but he 
conferred on them no real power. In the 
following year, however, after a deadly strug- 
gle, in Mich Berlin was declared in a state 
of siege, the king dismissed his ministers, 
and granted a constitution, the details of 
which were elaborated by a new parliament^ 
and which was formally proclaimed in 1850. 
The Poles in 1848 revolted against Prus- 
sian rule, but the movement was summarily 
suppress^ Jn 1848 a deputation of the 
German national assemUy at Frankfort 
offered the orownol Emperor of the Germans 


to the King of Prussia, but it was declined. 
By this time two parties existed in the Ger- 
manic Confederacy, one of them desiring 
Prussia to be the chief state in Germany, to 
the exclusion of Austria altogether; hence- 
forth there was a strong rivalry between 
these two states. In 1857, the king being 
unable to conduct affairs by reason of mentid 
illness, his brother William became regent, 
and ultimately succeeded to the throne on 
the death of Frederick William in 1861. 

The new king, William I., showed a dis- 
position to absolutism, whi(^ in 1862-63 
occasioned a lengthened dispute between 
the chambers and the ministry under Coimt 
Bismarck. At this time, on the complaint of 
the Federal Diet that Denmark had not 
observed its treaty obligations in regard to 
the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, the 
Prussians, under Gener^ Wrangel, entered 
Schleswig (1864), and Denmark was over- 
powered. By the Treaty of Vienna, signed 
Oct. 80, 1864, Denmark gave up ScMeswig, 
Holstein, part of Jutland, and Lauenburg 
to Germany. In the following year Prussia 
purchased the claims of Austria over the 
Duchy of Lauenburg, and it was agreed 
that Schleswig and Holstein should ad- 
ministered separately by both powers. But 
this settlement did not last long. Prussia, 
which had determined on appropriating them, 
wished to buy out Austria, but the latter 
would not cede her claims for money. This 
led to war between the two powers and to 
the break-up of the German Confederation, 
some of the states of which sided with Prussia, 
others with Austria. On 15th June, 1 866, the 
Prussian troops took the offensive, and the 
brief campai^ which ensued is Imown as 
the Seven Weeks* war. The Prussian forces 
were armed with the new needle-^n, and 
the whole movements were directed by the 
chief of the staff, Count von Moltke. The 
Austrians, under General Benedek, were 
completely defeated near Kbniggratz in Bo- 
hemia, where on 8d July was fought the 
decisive battle of Sadowa; and peace soon 
followed. A subordinate campaign against 
BEanover, Bavaria, and other states had 
been conducted by the Prussians with com- 
plete success. After the war Prussia incor- 

S crated Hanover, Hesse - Oassel, Nassso, 
eese-Homburg, Schleswig, Holstein, Laa- 
enburg, Hesse-Darmstadt north of the Main, 
and the principality of Hohenzollem, which 
already belong to the royal famiW. The 
King Prussia now invited the States of 
Now Germany to form a new oonfedera- 
62 
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tion, wbidi was established on the basis of 
proposfds made by Prussia. The jealousy 
of Prance was excited by this powerful 
confederation, and in 1867 the question of 
the disposal of Luxemburg brought France 
and Prussia almost to thepoint of war. In 
1870 Prince Leopold of HohenzoUem con- 
sented to become a candidate for the then 
vacant Spanish throne. This was opposed 
by the French emperor, who demanded not 
only that the candidate should withdraw, 
but that the King of Prussia should pledge 
himself not to permit any such future candi- 
dature. This being ref us^, war was declared 
by France on 151h July, 1870, with a most 
disastrous result to herself. (See Fra/nco- 
Oerman War.) After the German arms 
had proved entirely successful, on the invi- 
tation of the North German parliament 
supported by the South German states, the 
King of Prussia assumed on 18th January, 
1871, the title of German Emperor. 

From this point the history of Prussia is, 
to a great extent, merged in that of the 
German Empire. In the hands of Prince 
Bismarck, acting as premier of Prussia as 
well as chancellor of the empire, a strong, 
central, autocratic government has be^ 
maintained. Externally his policy has been 
to secure Germany from attack by France 
or Russia, and in order to this aUiances have 
been made with Austria and Italy. Inter- 
nally the legislation of Prussia has been 
chiefly remarkable in recent years for its anti- 
clerictfd and anti-social laws. In 1873 many 
clerical privil^es were suppressed by the 
laws introduced and carried by M. Falk; but 
in 1880 an amendment to ^ese was pro- 
moted bv the premier, and latterly he greatly 
modifiea his opposition to the ultromon- 
tanes. The social - democrats have also 
evoked the special antipathy of the Prusshm 
premier, and their success at the elections, 
especially in Berlin, caused him to promote 
an anti -social law, which was vi^rously 
applied. In his policy, both home and 
foreign, Prince Bismarck was supported by 
the Emperor William L until the death of 
the latter in March 1888. He was suc- 
ceeded by his Sim, Frederick III., who, when 
he ascended the throne, was stru^ling with 
a deadly throat disease. When be died in 
June 1888 he was succeeded by his son, 
William II., who has shown himself a ruler 
with a mind and will of his own. In 1890 
Bismarck retired from his offices, and has 
since been succeeded by other chancellors 
of leas eminence. 


Pmsaian Blue, a cyanide of iron (FerCyu) 
possessed of a deep-blue colour, and much 
used as a {dgment. It is also uasd in medi- 
cine. 

Prussian Brown, a colour obtained by 
adding a solution of the yellow prussiate of 
potash to a solution of sulphate of copper, 
which throws down a precipitate of deep 
brown. This, when washed and dried, is 
equal to madder, and possesses greater per- 
manency. 

Prussic Add, called also hydrocyam,ic or 
eyanhydrie acid (HCN), was discovered by 
Scheele in 1782, but tet prepared in the 
pure state by Gay-Lussac in 1811. It is a 
colourless liquid which solidifies at 5° F. to 
feathery crystals, and boils at 80°. Its spe- 
cific gravity is about 07. It dissolves in all 
proportions in water, forming a liquid which 
reddens litmus-paper but dightly. It is 
found in the kernels of bitter almonds, 
peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, and 
quinces; the blossom of peaches, sloes, 
the leaves of the beech, cherry, laurel; and 
various parts of other plants. Pure prussic 
acid is prepared by passing a stream of dry 
sulphuretted hydrogen over dry cyanide of 
mercury. This acid, which is one of the 
strongest poisons known, is used medicinally 
to remove various forms of irritation ; but 
in all cases it must be used with extreme 
caution. When an overdose is administered 
death is instantaneous, and with a lesser dose 
the symptoms are convulsions or paralysis. 
The nature of its action is not clearly under- 
stood, but the best antidotes are found to be 
ammonia, chlorine-water, or a subcutaneous 
injection of atropine. ^ Cyanogen* 

Pruth (prbth), a river of Europe, which 
rises on the eastern side of the Carpathian 
Moimtains,in the south-east of Galicia; flows 
circuitously east past Czemowitz,then 
forming the boundary between Roumania 
and the Russian government of Bessarabia^ 
and enters the Danube on the left, about 
12 miles below Galatz. 

Pr3nme, Williah, pamphleteer and poli- 
tician, bom at Bwanswick, Somersetshire, 
in 1600, and educated at Oxford, where he 
took his degree in 1620. He then removed 
to Lincoln’s Inn, where be became a bar- 
rister, and in 1627 began with Puritan 
severity to attack prevailing fai^ona For 
a volume denound^ stage-playing, entitled 
Histrio-Mastix, which was supposed to be 
levelled at the queen, he was condemned 
by the Star-chamber to pay a fine of £6000, 
to stand In the fdllory and have both ears 
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out off, and to remain a priioner for life. 
While in prison he wrote another book, 
News from Ipswich against Laud, and being 
condemned a^n to another fine of £5000, 
and to lose the remainder of his ears, had 
the stumps out off, and was branded on 
both cheeks. The l^ng Parliament in 1640 
granted his release. Soon after he entered 
parliament and took a prominent part in the 
trial of Laud. After the fall of Charles I. 
Prynne opposed Cromwell, who had him 
again imp^oned. At the Restoration he 
was appointed keeper of the records at the 
Tower, and died in 1669. He was a most 
voluminous writer. He had much learning 
and indefatigable industry, but was very 
deficient in judgment. 

Prytane^um, a public hall in ancient 
Greek states and cities serving as the com- 
mon home of the community. That of 
Athens was the most famous. Here the 
dty exercised the duties of hospitality both 
to its own citizens and strangers. The pry- 
tanes or presidents of the senate were enter- 
tained in it, together with the citizens who, 
whether from personal or ancestral services, 
were honoured with the privilege of taking 
their meals at the public cost. 

Priemysl (prshem'isl) a town of Austrian 
Galida, on the river San, 51 miles west of 
Lemberg, and 140 east of Cracow. It has 
two ancient cathedrals and several cloisters; 
and has recently been strongly fortified. 
Pop. 22,000. 

Pialmana'sar, Geobqe, the assumed name 
of a literary impostor, bom of Catholic 
pu^nts in the south of France about 1679, 
died 1768. He studied among the Domi- 
nicans, acted as a private tutor; became a 
common vagrant, and at length assumed the 
character of a Japanese convert to Chris- 
tianity, a character which he changed to 
that of a converted heathen native of the 
island of Formosa. At this time he became 
acquainted with a oleigyman named Innes, 
who brought him to London as a convert to 
the Chur^ of England. Under the patron- 
age of Bishop Compton he translated the 
(murch Catechism into a language which he 
invented and called Formosan, while he also 
published a so-called authentic History of 
Formosa. Various scholars had doubts of 
his pretensions, and at last he confessed his 
impostura For many years after he re- 
sided in London, and employed his pen in 
writing for the booksellers. His Autobio- 
graphy, publisbed after his death, expresses 
grei^ penitence lor his deceptions. Dr. 


Johnson had a high opinion of his character 
and abilities. 

Psalmody, the art and practice of singing 
psalms. The composition of psalm tunes 
and the performance of psalmody appears 
to have been practised and encouraged 
in Germany, France, and the Iiow Coun- 
tries before it was introduced into Britain. 
In France psalmody was popularized at the 
Reformation by Clement Marot and Claude 
Goudimel, the former of whom translated 
the Psalms of David in verse, while the 
latter set them to musia Psalm-singing 
was introduced by the Reformers; but Cidvin 
discouraged any but simple melody, while 
Luther practised and favoured part har- 
mony, as did also John Knox in his psalter. 
The first English version of the Psalms of 
David, which appeared soon after that of 
the French, was made in the reign of Henry 
YIIL, by Thomas Stemhold, groom of the 
robes to that monarch, and John Hopkins, 
a schoolmaster, assisted by William Whit- 
tyngham, an English divine. It was after- 
wards superseded by the version of Nahum 
Tate, the poet laureate, and Dr. Nicholas 
Brady. The first important compilation of 
palm tunes for four voices was published 
in 1621 by Thomas Bavenscroft, Mus. Bao., 
and included such well-known tunes as Ban- 
gor, St. David’s, Norwich, York, &c. Stem- 
hold and HopUns* version of the Psalms 
was first used in Scotland, and was after- 
wards superseded by the version now in use, 
foimded on that of Francis Rous, provost 
of Eton, a member of Cromwell’s govern- 
ment. 

Paalmi, Book of, one of the books of the 
Old Testament, containing the liturgical 
collection of hymns used by the Jews in the 
temple service. Each psmm in the collec- 
tion, with a few exceptions, has a particular 
suprscription, such as Maschil, instruction, 
miclUaim, memorial, The chronology of 
the psalms is much disputed. The earliest 
(Psalm xc.) is said to have been written by 
Moses, many are attributed to David, a 
few are supposed to have been written on 
the return from the captivity, and some are 
assigned to the time of the Maccabees. 
There is an ancient division of the psalms 
into five books, viz. l-xli ; xlii.-lxxii ; ixxiii- 
Izxxiz. ; xa-cvi ; cvii>cl, which many critios 
look upon as in^oating five distinct oolleo- 
tions. Those who take this view place these 
collections in chronological order as they 
stand; but t^ method is considered by the 
latest criticism to be unwarranted by the 
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isteniAl erldenoe of each partloolar p aa.lm, 
Nearly eighty are popnlwly aMtoed to 
David, twelve to the singer Asaph, some 
fourteen to the eons of Korah, two have the 
name of Solomon, and one ia supposed to 
have been written by Moses. The opinion 
that some of the psalms are of the tkae of 
Samuel has no historical authority, while 
those by unknown authors are apparently 
of the latest date. In the Old Testament 
there are 150 psalms, but in the Septuagint 
and Vulgate psalms ix. and x. and civ. and 
cv. are united while cxvL and cxlvii. are 
divided, so that the numbering differs from 
the Englirii version. In structure the psalms 
have the strophe and anti-strophe which is 
so characteristic of Hebrew poetry. It 
would also seem that many of them were 
meant to be sung in parts, the chief part by 
the officiating priest, and a responsive part 
by the people. The book of Psalms as we 
have it is essentially the hymn-book of the 
second temple, and accorchng to the latest 
criticism, was ascribed to David, merely 
because the order of the worship in the 
second temple was the same as that pre- 
scribed by him for the first temple. 

Psalter, specifically, the version of the 
Psalms in the Book of Common Prayer; also 
applied in the Roman Catholic Church to a 
series of devout sentences, 150 in number, 
and to a laige chaplet or rosaiy with 150 
beads, agreei^ with the numW of the 
psalms. 

Psaltery, or Psalterion, an instrument 
of music used by the Hebrews, the form of 
which is not now known. That which is 
now used is a flat instrument hi the form 


north-west of Sdo, about 5} miles in length, 
and as many in breadth. 

Psendepig'rapha (Greek, false additional 
writings), a term applied in bibliography to 
a great number of lx>oks and fragmentary 
writings whose claim to a place in the Old 
and New Testament canons has been denied. 
Unlike the apocryphal and deutero-canoni- 
cal books, the pseudepigrapha have no value 
unless to prove the capacity for forgery 
which was possessed by the Jew, Gnostic, 
and Christian of ancient and medieval 
times. Among these Old Testament for- 
geries may be mentioned. The History of 
Asenath, The Preaching of Noah, The Book 
of Elias, The Testament of the Twelve Pa- 
triarchs, The History of Antiochns, Book 
of Lameoh, Apocalypse of Adam, &c. ; while 
among the New Testament books are the 
false gospels of James, Matthias, Thomas, 
Nicodemus, Andrew, History of Joseph the 
Carpenter, Nativity of Mary, Acts of the 
Apostles, Ac. 

Pseudomorph, a mineral having a deflnite 
form, belonging not to the subitance of 
which it consists, but to some other sub- 
stance which ha^ wholly or partially dis- 
appeared. Sometimes quartz is found in the 
form of fluor-spar crystals, the fluor-spar 
having been changed by a process of replace- 
ment or substitution into quartz. 

Pseudopo'dia, in zoolo^, the organs of 
locomotion characteristic of the lower Proto- 
zoa. These consist of variously-shaped fila- 
ments^ threads, or finger -like processes of 
sarcode, which the animal can thrust out 
from any or every part of its body. See 
Protozoa, 


of a trapezium or triangle truncated at the Psldlum. See Ouava. 

top, strung with thirt^n chords of wire, Psittaoidss (sit-as'i-de), the parrot tribe, 

mounted on two bridges at the sides, and a family of scansorial birds, comprising over 
struck with a plectrum or crooked stick, SOO spedes, of which the genus Psittdcui is 
thus resembling the dulcimer (which see). the type. See Parrot. 

Piammetiohus (sam-metTli^), a king of Pskov, or Pleskov, a government of 
Egypt who died about 617 B.O. He was one Russia, bounded by those of St. Petersbuig, 
of the twelve kings who reigned shnultane- Novgorod, Tver, Smolensk^itebsk, Livonia; 
ously in Egypt for fifteen years after the ex- area, 17,069 square miles. The whole govem- 
pulsion of the ^Ethiopian dynasty; but bebg ment Mongs to the basin ci the Butic, the 
suspected by the other kings of dming at South Dwi^ which drains the south-east, 
sole sovereiraty he was driven into bai^h- carrying its waters into the Gulf of Riga, 
ment. With the aid of some Greek meroen- and the yelikai% Chelon, and Lovat, with 
^es, however, he defeated the other kings other small tributaries, cariTing the rest of 
in a battle fot^h^ at Momemphis, on the the drainage into the Gulf of Ftnland. The 
east side of leke Mareotis, after which he sofl is throughout of poor quality, wheat is 
j ^ (®71 or 670 sddom grown, and the principal crops are 

** ™ founder of a new dynasty. oats and barley. Forests are extenrive, and 

or Ifsaba (Psyra), an island of the pine funiuhes the means of manufao- 
Tnfc^, In the Gtedan Axtdi^lago. 7 twinglaneqnantitiesof pitch. Pop. 948,080. 
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— Pskov, or Plibxov, the capital, la situated 
on the Velikaia, on which there is regular 
communication by steamer with Dorpat. It 
consists of the Kremlin, the Central citv, 
the Great city, and a considerable suburb. 
Among the chief buildings are the cathedral, 
and the palace of the ancient princes of 
Pskov, now occupied by the archbisbop. The 
principal manufacture is Eumian leather. 
Pop. 21,600. 

rso'as, an important muscle of the human 
body which extends from the lumbar region 
to the thigh-bone, and assists in the move- 
ments of the thigh. 

Psoralea, a genus of leguminous plants, 
one species of which (P. eBGuUnta) is the 
bread-root of N. America. 

Psori'asis, a kind of skin disease, in which 
elevated red patches appear covered with 
large scales, there being often cracks or fis- 
sures between, from which bl(K>d mi^ ooze. 
In some cases it is a syphilitic aflfection. 
'I'he name is also given to the itch. 

Psyche (si'kr*; Greek, pBifch?, the soul), a 
s<irt of mythical or allegorical personifica- 
tion of the human soul, a beautiful maiden, 
whose charming story is given by the Latin 
writer Appuleiua She was so beautiful as 
to be taken for Venus herself. This god- 
dess, becoming jealous of her rival charms, 
ordered Cupid or Love to inspire her with 
love for some contemptible wretch. But 
Cupid fell in love with her himself. Many 
were the trials Psyche underwent, arising 
partly from her own indiscretion, and partly 
from the hatred of Venus, with whom, how- 
ever, a reconoiliation waeultiraately effected. 
Psyche by Jupiter's command b^me im- 
mortal, and was for ever united with her 
beloved. 

Psyohioal Bassaroh (si'ki-kal), Sooiktt 
FOR, an English society, founded in 1882, 
*for the purpose of making an oi^ganized at- 
tempt to investigate that large group of 
debatable phenomena designated by such 
terms as mesmeric, psychic^, and epiritual- 
litio.* This society has given its ^ief at- 
tention to tdepathjf (or the power of one mind 
to influence another mind at a distance and 
without the usual organs of tense), the 
results of which have Men published in Re- 
ports and Prooeedinga, as well ae in a book 
called Pbantasms of the Living. 

Psyoholocy (sI-kol'«) is the ^enoe or de- 
partment of philoeoidiv which deals with 
the phenomena of mmoL See Mind, MeUi^ 
phyaiet, Philoaophy, 

PtUttigMi (tir'-), a bird of the grohse 


family (Tetraonids), distinguished from the 
true grouse by having the toes as well as 
the tarsi feathered. The common ptarmigan 
(called also white grouse) is the LagOput vul- 
g&ris. The male is about 15 inches long, 



Ptarmljrsn (Lapdpvt mlgariiU winter plomace. 


the female about an inch less. In summer 
the predominant colours of its plumage are 
specUed black, brown, or gray, but in 
winter the male becomes nearly pure white, 
and the female entirely so. In Britain it 
is to be met with only on the summits of 
some of the highest ^ttish hills, chiefly 
amid the Grampians, in the Hebrides and 
Orkneys, and sometimes but rarely in the 
lofty hills of Cumberland and Wales. Hie 
willow-ptarmigan or willow-grouse (Z, sali- 
oeti) occurs in great abundance in the arctic 
regions of America and in Norway, whence 
great numbers are brought to the London 
market 

Ptoriohth 3 rs (te-rik'tbis), a fossil genus 
of fishes belonging to the Old Red Simd- 
stone. The head and forepart of the body 
were protected by a buckler of large ganoid 
plates fitting closely to each other. The 
caudal portion was free and eeems to have 
been covered with small round enamelled 
scales. The pterichtbys was fieculiaiiy 
characterized by the form of its pectoral 
fins, which were in the form of two long 
curved spiuee, eomething like wings (whenoe 
the name— * wing-fish'), covered by finely 
tuberoulated ganoid plates. They appear to 
have been used for defence ae well ae pro- 
greasion. 

Ptttis, the genus of ferns to which the 
bracken belongs. 

Ptmoaipos, agenusof leguminonsplanti^ 
species of which yield kino, dragon'e-blood, 
rM sandal-wood, Ac. 

Pterooeras (ter-o'se-ras), a genns of mol- 
lueoe inhaMting the Indian Ocean; the eoor- 
pion-shells. Hie bead of the is for- 
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nished with a proboBoiB and two tentaoula, 
which are short. The shell is oblong, the 
spire short, and the operculum homy. P, 
acorpio is Imown by the name of the devil* a- 
daw. At the least ten recent and twenty- 
seven fossil species of this genus are known. 

Pterodac'tyl (‘winged-finger’), a genus 
of extinct flying reptiles of the order Ptero- 
sauria, found in the Jura Limestone forma- 
tion, in the Lias at Ly me-Kegis, in the Oolite 



represented chiefly by the Pterodactyls 
(which see). This group is especially noted 
as containing forms which possessed the 
power of flight. 

Pter3rgo'tU8, a gigantic fossil crustacean 
occurring chiefly in the passage-beds be- 
tween the Silurian and Devonian systems. 
It has a long lobster-like form, composed in 
the main of a cephalo-thorax, an abdominal 
portion of several segments, and a some- 
what oval telson or tail-plate. 

Pthah, or Phtha, an ancient Egyptian 
divinity, the creator of all things and source 
of life, and as such father and sovereign 
of the gods. He was worshipped chiefly 
at Memphis under the figure of a mummy- 
shaped male, and also as a pygmy god. 

]^lemaic System, in astronomy, that 
maintained by Claudius Ptolemy, the as- 
tronomer, who supposed the earth to be fixed 
in the centre of the universe, and that the 
sun and stars revolved around it. Tliii long- 
received theory was rejected for the Coper- 
nican system. See Aatronovuj. 

Ptolemals. See Aere. 


1, Pterodactjl (rutored) 8, Sktill of Pterodaetylua 
Umffirokria 

slate of Stonefield, Ac. The pterodactyls 
had a moderately long neck, and a large 
head; the jaws armed with equal and 
poiut^ teeth; most of the bones, like those 
of birds, were * pneumatic,’ that is, hollow 
and fill^ with air; but the chief character 
consisted in the excessive elongation of the 
outer digit (or little finger) of the forefoot, 
which served to support a flying membrane. 
A number of species have mn discovered, 
most of them small or of moderate size, but 
one must have had an expanse of wing of at 
least 20 feet. 

Ptoromys (terVmis). See Plying’ 
tqutrrd, 

Ptenm'idM, a family of chelropterous 
ma mm al s , called fox-bats from their long 
and points fox-like head. The type genus 
is Pteropus. See Kalang Bat. 

Pterop'oda, a class of molluscs^ compre- 
hending those which have a natatory wing- 
shaped expansion on each side of she he^ 
and neck, being thus a sort of 'winged 
snails.* Tb»y are all of small size, are found 
floating on the surface of the ocean in aU 
parts ai the world, and in the arctic and 
antaretio r^ns furnish much of the food 
of the whale. Th^ are aU hermaphrodite. 
Their food conskts oi minute mniwnmim 
ftmmn'xla,»aa3aiaatord9roinp^ 
97 


Ptoremy (Ptoi^emaios), the name of a 
line of Gneco-Egyptian kinn, who suc- 
ceeded, on the division of the empire of 
Alexander the Great, to the portion of his 
dominions of which Egypt was the head. 
They were also distinguished by the sur- 
name Lagidae, from Ptolemceus I^igus, the 
founder of the dynasty. — Ptolemy I., c^ed 
Boter, the Saviour, was by birth a Mace- 
donian. His mother was Arsinoe, the mis- 
tress of Philip, and 
his father is com- 
monly reputed to 
have been Lagus, a 
Macedonian of hum 
ble birth. Ptolemy 
was one of the inti- 
mate friends of Alex- 
ander, attended the 
king on his expedi- 
tion to Asia, was ad- 
mitted into the body- 
guard, and in 829 B.C. 
commanded one of the 
chief divisions of the 

«mv. Onthedea^ PW-.wI-A.m~i~ 
of Alexander he at- 
tached himself to the party of Perdiccaa, 
and aecnred for himself the government of 
Egypt. He married Enrydice, daughter of 
Anapater, and in B.O. 820 he seized the sa- 
trapy of I^nida and Cosle-Syria. In 808 
be invaded Greece^ and procUdmed him s elf : 
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M a Uberator; but he made little pograu, 
and haTiag garriioned Corinth ana Sicjon. 
which he loft iome yean later, he returned 
to Egypt. Antigcmus resolved to wrest 
Cyprus from Ptolony (b.o. 807), and in a 
sea-fight at Salamis the Egyptians were 
defeated, and Cyprus fell into the hands of 
the victor, who assumed the title of king. 
Autigonus now advanced against Egypt 
through Syria with a powerful army, sup- 
ported by a fieet; but he was ultimately 
compelled to retire, while a few years 
later Cyprus was recovered and became 
a permanent dependency of Egypt Pto- 
lemy died in B.o. 283. He was a great 
patron of art, learning, and literature, and 
founded the celebrated Alexandrian library. 
— Ptolbut IL {Philadelphus), bom B.O. 309, 
succeeded his father, and reigned in almost 
complete peace. His chief care as ruler 
was directed to the internal administra- 
tion of his kingdom. He spared no j)aitis 
to fill the library of Alexandria with all the 
treasures of andent literature, and among 
the architectural works erected during his 
reign ware the lighthouse on the island of 
Pharos, the Alexandrian Museum, and the 
royal burying-place. He founded numerous 
dties and colonies, and during his reign the 
dominion of Egypt extended into Ethiopia, 
Arabia, and Libya, and embraced the pro- 
vinces of Phcenida and Ciele-Syria, besides 
tracts in Asia Minor and some of the 
islands of the Mediterranean. Ptolemy died 
in 247, and was succeeded by his son— Pto- 
lemy 111., sumamed EtterglUrn (*benefac- 
tor’). He was early engaged in an impor- 
tant war against Syria, which having invited 
he advan^ without oppodtion to Antioch, 
then turned eastward, subduing Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia, ko. The fleets of Ptolemy 
had at the same time subdned the coasts of 
Asia Minor, and carried his arms to the Hel- 
lespont and to the coast of Thraoe. Ptolemy 
took some part in the affairs of Greece 
against the rulers of Macedonia, and main- 
tdned friendly relations with Rome, like 
his predecessors he was the patron of soho- 
lam, and his court was the resort of the 
most distinguished men of his day. He 
died in B.a 222, being snooeeded by 
Ptolext IV., sumamed PhUopator, His 
Syrian possessions having been gradually 
wrested from him by Antioohus the Great, 
Ptolemy pot himself at the head of a large 
army and oomplstsly defeated Antioohus at 
Ranhia, in B.a 217. He latterly gave him- 
self np oompletely to debanohery, end died 


ao. 205. — Ptolemy V. (sumamed 
phdnei), his son and suoOessor, was under 
five years old at his father’s death, and 
this led Philip of Maoedon and Antiodius 
III. (the Great) of Syria to combine to dis- 
possess Ptolemy, and divide his dominionB. 
To avert this di^er the guardians of the 
young king placed him under the protection 
of Rome, which thus had first an occasion 
for interfering in the affaire of Egypt Pto- 
lemy was poisoned B.a 181. — Ptolemy VI. 
(sumamed PhiUmitor) was a child at the 
death of his father. His reign was much 
disturbed by the rivalry of a brother, and 
being expelled from Alexandria he repaired 
to Home B.a 164, by whose intervention he 
was replaced. He died in B.a 146. During 
the reigns of the succeeding Ptolemies the 
influence of the Romans in Egypt gradually 
increased, with a corresponding decrease in 
the independence of the native sovereigns. 
The personal character of the Ptolemies 
also degenerated, a fact to be probably con- 
nected with the common practice in the 
family for brothers to marry sisters.— Pto- 
lemy XL {AtUitiSt * flute -player’ ) was 
driven from his kingdom by his subjects, 
who were ground down by taxation; but he 
was restored by the Romans (to whom he 
gave great sums of money), and died B.0. 51. 
— • Ptolemy XII. {AvUt^)^ son of the pre- 
ceding, reigned jointly with his sister Cleo- 
patra till B.C. 48, when Cleopatra was ex- 
plled, and raising an army in Syria invaded 
Egypt. On the turival of Csssar, Cleopatra 
by her charms acquired an ascendency over 
him. Ptolemy put himself at the head of 
the insurgents, was defeated by Caesar, and 
drowned in attempting to make Ms escape, 
in aa 48 or 47.— Ptolemy XIII. (AuflMs), 
the youngest son of Ptolemy XI., was de- 
clare king by Caesar in conjunction with 
his sister Cleopatra in b.c. 47. He was 
married to his sister, but being only a boy 
p o sses s ed no more than the name of hus- 
band or king. Cleopatra caused him to be 
put to death, and the line of the Ptolemies 
ended when Cleopatra perished by her own 
bands after Octavius defeated Antony at 
Aotium, and Egypt became a Roman pro- 
vinoe, B.a 80. 

Ptolemy (Clacdtub PTOLBM^B),aGreek 
aBtronomer and geographer of the 2d cen- 
tnry after Christ He appears to have resided 
in Alexandria, where he made aBttonomieal 
observatioDB In 189, and he was aUve in Ifil. 
Ptolemy’s great astronomleal work It en- 
titled HegiSc IS^taxis t5s Astrononiii^and 
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if move oommonly known by the Ambio title 
Almageit His eyitein, founded on the ^ 
parent movements of the heavenly bodies, 
and which is still known by bu nune, was 
only superseded by that of Oopemions. See 
PtoUmaic Sytiem^ Attronomy, 

Ptomaine (td^ma-in), one of a class of 
alkaloids or organic ba^, which are gener- 
ated in the body during putrefaction, during 
morbid conditicais prior to death, and even, 
it is said, during normal healthy conditions 
of life, ^me of them are highly poisonous, 
and in their action may even resemble 
strychnine. 

n'berty, the period in both male and 
female marked by the functional develop- 
ment of the generative system. In males 
it usually takes place between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen; in females somewhat 
earlier; and, as a r^e, in very warm cli- 
mates puberty is reached somewhat sooner 
than elMwhere. In males puberty is marked 
externally by the deepening of the voice, the 
first appearance of the beard, greater firm- 
ness, fulness of body, Ac. ; in females, by the 
enlaigement of the breasts and by the 
genei^ rounding out of the frame, and most 
unequivocally of all by the commencement 
of menstruation. 

Publloans, Poblioaki (from puUieut, 
belonging to the state), the farmers of the 
taxes levied in the territories of andent 
Rome. Naturally they belonged to the 
wealthier classes, and were from their func- 
tions unpopular. Far more unpopular were 
the subordinates whom they employed to 
collect the taxes for them. In Palestine, 
from the strong spirit of nationality among 
the Jews, many of whom denied the law- 
fulness of paying tribute, these were specially 
obnoxiotis as the agents of the foreign rulers. 
To this detested dius, and not to £he puUi’ 
coni proper, the * publicans’ of the New 
Testament bdonged genendly. 

Pnblle Hiftlth Acts, certain British acts 
of parliament regulating sanita^ matters. 
The sanitaiy administration of England 
(with the exoeption of London) is mainly 
vagulated by the provisions of the Poldtc 
Health Acts of 1875 and subsequent jfsars. 
ThesnperintendingaodcoptroUingenthoriiy 
is the Local Oovenunent Board. The local 
sanitaiy authorities are the eonnty oounoil^ 
distrid ooonoUs, kc. The local authority, 
however oonetitnted, Is armed with very es- 
tenrive powets. To aid in the exercise of 
thsae it asiw* appoint a medical cdloar, an in^ 
•pictor d and in uihan diatriots a 
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surveyor. Ae regards the health of a dis- 
trict the local authority can ensure a due 
Buiq)ly of water, make and maintain sewers 
and utilize sewage, provide for the deanaing 
of streets, remove nuisances of every kin<( 
including those which arise from offensive 
trades, prevent overcrowding in common 
lodging and other houses, and enforce a 
supplv of proper privy aooommodation. It 
can cloee dwellings u^t for human habita- 
tion, and if the owner neglects to put them 
in a proper state can do so at Ids expense. 
It can compel the deanaing of houses in 
which there is infectious diseMe, and estab- 
lish temporary hospitals for sufferers from 
it For these and many other purposes con- 
nected with the health of the oommuniiy it 
can levy rates and raise loans. The act of 
1875 has been supplemented by others dial- 
ing with water-supply, the removal of nuis- 
ances^ tile pollution of rivers, the injurious 
effects of the vapours fixim alkali works, the 
provision of public burial-grounds, compul- 
sory vsooination, and the adulteration of 
food and drugs, with the appointment of 
public analysts. For special classes of the 
community there are the act of 1878 consoli- 
dating and amending the laws relating to 
factories and workshops, the measures regu- 
lating labour in mines and bakehouses, the 
sections of the Merchant Shipping Acts re- 
garding the health of sailors at sea and their 
bousing on land, the Canal Boats Act, and 
a series of measures for the improvement of 
the dwellings of artisans and labourers in 
towns, espedally the acts of 1878 and 1885. 
For l^tiand the chief sanitary enactment 
is the Public Health (Scotland) Act of 1867. 
The supreme controlling authority is now 
the Government Board, and the looal 
sanitary authority is the town or county 
councils. For Ireland the chief sanitary 
enactment is the Public Health Act (Ire- 
land) of 1878, which is framed on the lines 
of the English act of 1875. The controlling 
anthoiity is the Irish Local Government 
Board. The looal sanitary authoritv is 
either the town council or one of three 
bodies of oommissioneri created by previous 
sots of parliament. 

PBblk-lUNUM. See Inn and Lieeme, 

PnblicUift^ a term orignially applied to a 
writer on international law, now used in 
Endead to denote a writer on current poU- 
ties. 

Fahlle Ubnuy. See JAbrm, 

PBblle Bneeentor. in official diened 
idtii the praseevtien of aU criminal off eoM 
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In England luoh offenoei are not taken up 
by public proeeouton, and unlew in a few 
exceptional oaaei any private person may 
institute a criminal prosecution. A salaried 
director of public prosecutions, with very 
limited powers, was appointed in 1879, but 
in 1884 his title and bis functions were 
transferred to the solicitor to the treasury, 
who prosecutes on behalf of the state in cri- 
minal cases of importance or difficulty, or 
when special circumstances appear to him 
to justify the step. In Scotland there are 
practically no private prosecutions for cri- 
minal offences. The Lord-advocate is ex 
officio public prosecutor, and the whole ex- 
pense of public prosecution is borne by the 
public, criminal prosecutions l)eing initiated 
by the procurators-fiscal, who are officials 
specially appointed for this purpose. (See 
Proowrator-ffiaeal,) In Ireland a system of 
crown solicitors and crown agents has very 
largely superseded prosecutions by private 
persons. 

Public Schools, the schools, especially the 
elementary schools, established under any 
national system of education; but in Eng- 
land the term is often specihcally applied to 
certain important secondary schools or col- 
leges, including Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Kugby, Westminster, St. Paul's, Shrews- 
bury, Ac., known as *the great public schools 
of England.’ 

Publio Stocks or Fonda. See Funds. 

Public Works Loan Commission, a body 
in England authorized to lend the money 
of the state for useful local purposes. Un- 
less where special acts of parliament, such 
as the publio health and education acts, 
leave them no option, the commiwioners 
judge for themselves of the sufficiency of 
the security offered by the applicants for 
loans, and whether the objects for which 
they are asked are of adequate utility to 
juswy loans of publio money. 

Pub'liuB (moreoorreotl V Publilius) Syrus, 
Latin writer, so called because a native of 


guilty is acquitted’), has become famous 
through being adop^ as the motto, from 
the iint, of the Edinbuigh Beview. 

Puociniat a genus of fungi well known to 
farmers under the name of mildew. The 
rust or mildew of corn is the P. grcminia. 

Pncooon’. Same as Blood-root. 

Puck, a celebrated elf, the * merry wan- 
derer of the night,' whose character and 
attributes are depicted in Shakspere’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, and who was also 
known by the names of Bobin OoodfeUow 
and Friar Bush. He was the chief of the 
domestic fairies, and many stories are told 
of his nocturnal exploits. 

Pffokler-Muskau, Hermakn Ludwio 
Hbinrioh, Prince of, German traveller 
and author, was born in 1785. He served 
in the Tuscan and Russian armies, and after 
the peace of 1815 devoted himself to litera- 
ture, landscape-gardening, and travel. One 
of his works was translated into English bv 
Mrs. Austin as Tour in England, Ireland, 
and France by a German Prince. Other 
English translations of works by him are 
Semilasso in Africa, 1837 ; A German Sketoh- 
Hook (Tutti Frutti), 1839; and Egypt under 
Mehemed AU, 1 845. He died in 1871. 

Pudding-berries, the berries of the Cana- 
dian dogwood [Comtis canadensts)^ common 
throughout N. America. 

Pudding-stone, or Plum-pudding Stone, 
a term now considered synonymous with 
conglomerate, but originally applied to a 
mass of flint pebbles cement^ by a siliceous 
paste. When select specimens are cut and 
polished they resemble a section of a plum- 
pudding, and are used for ornamental pur- 
(Kwes. 

Puddling Furnace. See Iron. 

Pud'sey, a town in the West Biding of 
Yorkshire, 6 miles west of Leeds. Woollen 
and worsted manufactures are extensively 
carried on, and there is also a large manu- 
facture of boots and shoes. Pop. 13,444. 

Pueb'la, in full La Puebla de los 


Byria» was carried as a slave to Rome about 
the middle of the Ist century B.a His 
master Mve him a good education, and 
afterwaras set him f^. He excelled in 

S mimi^ or farces, which were Inter- 
with moral sentenoes, and a ooUec- 
them was used by the Romans as a 
school-book. A number of apothegms, not 
all of them composed by him, have been 
published as Publii Syrt Sententie. One 
of them, Judeac damntUur oum nooens abtol- 
vitur (*the judge Is oondemned when the 


Angeles, the capital of a Mexican state of 
the same name, situated ona plateau 76 miles 
8.B. of Mexico. It has spacious streets and 
solidly-built houses, the cathedral being a 
magnificent structure. It oontains a la^ 
number of religious edifices, many of them 
highly decorated. There are also several 
ocSleges, a museum, and a theatre. It is one 
of the dhlef seats of Mexican manufactur- 
ing industry, and its chief products are cotton 
and woollen goods, leather, glass, earthen- 
ware, and soap. Puebla was built by the 
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SpaniwdB in 1683-84. Pop. 91,917. The 
etate ooDsists of an elevated plateau, and 
contains much fertile soil On the western 
frontier is the volcano of Popocatepetl, the 
highest mountain in Mexico. Area, 1^042 
square miles; pop. 839,125. 

Pueblo Indians are semi - civilized In- 
diims of the Western United States in New 
Mexico and Arizona, some 9000 in number, 
living in villages in communal houses (a 
number of families together), and possessed 
of considerable skill in agriculture and the 
simpler kinds of manufacture. Their village 
communities are self-governed, and they are 
only nominally dtizens of the United States. 

ilienta-Je^ (pu-en'ts-Ae-ner), a town 
of Spain, prov. Ck>rdova, on the Je^l. Pop. 
10,094. 

Puer 'peril Fever, a dangerous contagious 
disease peculiar to women in childbed, and 
due to toe absorption of poisonous material 
by the raw surface of the womb. The poison 
may originate from decomposing material in 
the womb itself, but is generally introduced 
from without. 

Puerperal Mania is a form of insanity 
develop^ during pregnancy or after child- 
birth, and is invariably the effect of exhaus- 
tion or debility. 

Pner'to-BeUo. See Porto-Bdlo. 

Puer'to-Cabello (ka-bel'yo), or Pobto-Ca- 
BBLLO, a seaport of Venezuela, with a very 
commodious and well-sheltered harbour, a 
weU-built thriving town. Its principal ex- 
ports, mainly to the United States and Ger- 
many, are coffee and cocoa. Pop. 12,000. 

Puerto-de-Santa-Maii'a, commonly called 
£l Pubbto, a town of Spain, in the province 
and 7 miles north-east of Cadiz, on the 
Guadalete, near its mouth in the Bay of 
Cadiz. It is a great wine-exporting place 
(especially sherry), with laim bodegoif or 
wine-stores. One of its industries is the 
manufacture of liqueurs. Pop, 22,125. 

Poarto-Mcrntt, a seaport of Southern 
Chili, ciq)ital of the province Llanquihue. 
Pop. 4000. 

Pnerto-Pri&'dpe, an old town in the in- 
terior of Cuba, early in the centuiy the seat 
of the central government and supreme 
courts of justice of the Spanish West Indies. 
Its chief manufMtare Is dgars. It is con- 
nected by raflway with its port, San Fer- 
nando de Nuevitas. Pop. 46,641. 

Puarto Baal', a Spanith seaport in the 
province and 7 miles east of Cadiz. Pop. 
10,682. 

Pantfea Bloa. See Porto Rioo, 
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Pu'fendorf, or Puf'fkndorf, SAMUEr^ 
Babon von, Gt^an writer on the law of 
nature and nations, bom in 1632. He 
studied theology and law at I^eipzig and 
Jena, and in 1660 appeared bis &ementa 
Jurisprudenthe Universalis. In 1661 he 
became professor of the law of nature and 
of nations at Heidelberg. In 1677 he pub- 
lished his work De Statu lieipublicsD Ger- 
maniosB, which, from the boldness of its at- 
tacks on the constitution of the German 
Empire, caused a profound sensation. In 
1670 he went to Sweden, became professor 
of natural law in the University of Lund, 
and brought out his chief worl^ De Jure 
Natune et Gentium, and in 1675 an ab- 
stract of it, De Officio Hominis et Civis. 
In 1677 Pufendorf went to Stockholm as 
historiographer-royal. There lie wrote in 
Latin his vi^rous vindication of Protes- 
tantism, On me Spiritual Monarchy of the 
Pope, a History of Sweden from the Cam- 
paign of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany 
to the Abdication of Queen Christina, a 
History of Charles Gustavus, and in Ger- 
man his Introduction to the History of the 
Principal States of Europe. In 1 686 be re- 
ceived a summons to Berlin from Frederick 
William, elector of Brandenburg, a history 
of whom Pufendorf wrote for his son, the 
first king of Prussia. In 1694 he was created 
a baron by the King of Sweden, and in the 
same year he died at Berlin, 'fhere are 
English translations of his princi{)al worksi 

Puff-adder ( Vij^ra or Clotho arietans), a 
serpent found in South and Central Africa. 
Its popular name is derived from its power of 
puffing out the upper part of the neck when 
irritated or ahurmed. It is very thick, at- 
tains a length of 4 or 5 feet, and is ex- 
tremely venomous. The Boejesmen poison 
their arrows with its venom. 

Pnff-ballB, so called from their globular 
shape, and because if they are stru^ when 
ripe the dry spores fly out in powder like a 
puff of smoke, form the genus of fungi Ly- 
eoperdon. When young, and whether raw 
or oooke^ some of them are veiy good eat- 
ing. 

Puff-birds. See Barbetg, 

PiUBn, the name tor the marine diving 
birds of tiie genus FraiereSla. Tbo common 
puffin (F. aretiea) is a native of the arctic 
and northern temperate regions, and is often 
met with on the rocky cliffs of Great Britain 
and Ireland. It is about a foot in length, 
and from the singular shape and enormous 
dze of its which is striped wHh orange 
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upon bluiih-gray, is often called the eea- 
parrot or the ooulter-neb. Their pluma^ 
u gloMy black, with the exception of the 
dheekfl and under-iurfaoea, which are white. 



Oominon PufBn (FnUereilla areHea). 

It breedi upon rooks and in the rabbit- 
warrens near the se^ and lavs one egg, 
which is white. It lives on hsh, Crustacea^ 
and insects, and is a gregarious and migra- 
toi^ bird. 

Png'axee, PuaoBRiE, the name in India 
for a piece of muslin cloth wound round a 
hat or helmet to protect the head by ward- 
ing off the ravs of the sun. 

Pngatohef, Ybmelyan, the son of a Bon 
Gossaok, bom in 1726, was in his youth 
the leader of a band of robbers. During 
the Seven Years’ war he served in the Eus- 
sian, Prussian, and Austrian armies suooes- 
sivelv. Returning to Russia, he attempted 
to stir up an insurreotioii, but was arrested 
and imprisoned. Having made his escape, 
he pretended to be the murdered czar, 
Peter III., to whom he bore a strong per- 
sonal resemblance. He was joined by num- 
bers of the peasantry, to whom be pro- 
mised deliverance from their oppressiona. 
After several considerable successes, accom- 
panied by fri^tful cruelty on his part, he 
found himself at the head of 15,000 men, 
and was threatening Moscow itself when, 
betrayed by his flowers and separated 
from his army, be was captured, and in 
June 1775 executed at Moscow. 

Pug-dog, a small dog which bean a 
miniature resemblance to the bull-dog, and 
is only kept as a pet 

Puget Sound an inlet on tiie 

north-west coast ot the State of Wadiing- 
ton, IT.8., fonnW the south-west oontinaa- 
tion of Juan de luca Strait, with which it is 
connected by Admiralty Inlet On its shores 
are Seattle, Olympic aro other rising towns. 
FugiUim, See 


Pugin (pci'iin), AuausTiK Nobthmobb 
Wblbt, architect, was bom in 1811, the 
son of Augustus Pugin (see next article), 
from whom he imbibed a love of Gothic 
architecture, to promote the revival of which 
became early the object of his life. In 1884 
he became a Roman Catholic, and deeigned 
a large number of ecclesiastical buildingB 
for that communion, among them a ohurm ' 
at Ramsgate, which was built at his own 
expense. He assisted Sir Charles Barry in 
the designs for the new houses of parlia- 
ment, especially in those for their interior 
fittings and decorations. The Contrasts, or 
a Parallel between the Architecture of the 
15th and 19th Centuries (1836), The True 
Principles of Pointed or Christian Architec- 
ture (1841), and The Glossary of Ecclesias- 
tical Ornament and Costume (1844), are 
among his principal works. He died at 
Ramsgate in 1 852. His son Edwabd Welbt, 
bora 1884, died 1875, was also a distin- 
guished ar^tect 

Pugin, Auoubtub, architectural draughts- 
man, father of the a^ve, was bora in France 
in 1762, but settled early in life in London, 
where for many years he acted as assistant 
to Nash, the architect The revival of Gothic 
Architecture in England was much aided 
by his Specimens ^ Gothic Architecture 
(1821-28) and others of his works. Among 
these were the Picturesque Tour of the 
Seine (1821) and Specimens of the Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Normandy (1825-28). 
He died in 1832. His representations of 
Gothic Architecture, for beauty, accuracy, 
and thorough mastery of the subject, have 
never been excelled. 

Pug-mill, a machine for mixing and tern- 
perinff clay. It consists of a Imllow kon 
cylinder, generally set upright, with a re- 
volving shaft in the line of its axis, carrying 
a number of knives projecting fromit at rig^t 
angles, and anran^ in a spiral manner. 
The day u thrown in at the top of the 
cylinder, and by the revolution of the shaft 
Is bro^ht within the action of the knives, 
by whidi it is oat and kneaded in its down- 
ward progress, and finally forced out through 
a hole in the bottom of the cylinder. 

PuiiBB (pQ'ni), in law, younger or inferior 
in rank. The several judges and barons of 
tiie divisions of the high court of justios^ 
other than the ohiefi^ used to be oalied 
puime judges. 

Puloi (pgl'die), Lofoi, an Italian poet, 
bora in 1481, lived in intimacy with Lcnwiso 
de* Medid and bis literary cirde. His poem 
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B Morgaate Magriore, in wbidh he xelatea 
the adTenturee and exploit! of Binaldo and 
the giant hCorgante, while containing both 
aerioiu and pathetic paseagee, is on the whole 
a burlesque on the romantic epics of his 
predecessor. Part of it was tnyfialated by 
Byron. Puld died in 1487. 

Pulex: See Mea, 

Pnlica'xia, a genus of plants, nat order 
Comp^tsB, Bub'Order Cor^biferse. P. dy~ 
ierUerwa is the common iieabane. 

Policat, a town of India, in Madras Presi- 
dency, on an island dividing the sea from 
the Pulioat lake, 28 miles north of Madras 
dty, the earliest settlement of the Butch on 
the mainland of India, 1609. Pop. 4967. 
This town gave name to a kind of handker- 
chiefs called puUieaUt (which see). 

Pulley, a small wheel movable about an 
axle, and having a groove cut in its cir- 
cumference over whi(m a cord passes. The 
axle is supjMzted by a kind of case or box 
called the oloek^ which may either be mov- 
able or fixed to a firm support The pulley 
is one of the six simple madiines or mechani- 
cal powers, and is used for raising weights. 
A single pulley serves merely to (£ange the 
direction of motion, but several of them 
may be combined in various ways, by which 
a mechanical advantage or purcnase is 
gained, greater or less, aooordmg to their 
number and the mode of combination. The 
advantage gained by any combination or 
system of pulleys is readily computed by 
comparing the velodty of the wei^t raised 
vrith that of the moving power, according 
to the prindple of virti^ velodties. The 
friction, however, in the pulley is great, 
particularly when many of them are com- 
bined together. A pulley is said to be fixed 
when the Idock in which it turns is fixed, 
mid it k said to be movaUe when the bloric 
k movable. In the single fixed pulley (fig. 1) 
there k no mechanical advents^ the power 



r be considered 


as a lever of Ike firrt kkid with equal arms. 
IntiM singk movahk^^y (fig. 2) where the 


cords are parallel there k a mechanical ad- 
vantage, there being an equiUMum when 
the power k to the weight as 1 to 2. It 
may be considered as a lever of the second 
I dn n, in which the distance of the power 
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from the fulcrum k double that of the weight 
from the fulcrum. In a system of pulleys 
(figs. 8, 4) in which the same strinu passes 
round any number of pulleys, and we parts 
of it between the pulleys are parallel, there 
k an equilibrium when the power k to the 
weight as 1 to Uie number 
of strings at the lower 
block. In a system in 
which each pulley hangs 
by a separate cord and the 
stoings are parallel (fig. 5), 
there k an equilibrium 
when the power k to the 
weight as 1 to that power 
of 2 whose index k the 
number of movable pul- 
leys (in t^ case here illus- 
trated 1:2* or 1:8). 

Whatever be the medbani- 
oal arrangement of the 
pulleys of the ropes 
the prindple of all pulleys 
k the same, namely, the transmission of the 
tension of a rope wkbont sensible diminution 
so as to obviate the loss of force oonsMuent 
on rigidity. The term pulley k used indif- 
ferently to denote either a single sh^ve or 
the complete block and its sheaves. In ma- 
chinery, a pulley k a wheel, generallv with 
a neariy fi^faoe, which being placed upwi 
a transmits power to or from the dif- 
fsnot ports of the machinery, or changes 
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the direction of motion by meant of a belt 
or band which runt over it. 

PulUoate, a kind of cotton handkerchief 
formerly made in Scotland in imitation of 
timilar goodt made in India, and to called 
from the town Fulicat (which see). 

PoUman-oar, a luxurioutly fitted up rail> 
way carriage, named after itt American in- 
ventor, for the ute of which an extra charge 
it frequently made, and which is specially 
adapt^ for sleeping in, or at a drawing- 
room or dining oar. It is of great length, 
and it mounts on bogie-wheels to as to 
take sharp curvet. 

Pulmobranohia'ta, an order of gastropod 
mollutot (alto called by tome naturalists 
Pulmonata), in which the respiratory organ 
it a cavity formed by the adhesion of the 
mantle by its maigin to the neck of the ani- 


70; while in old age it may sink to about 60. 
In females it it somewhat higher than in 
males, and during certain fevers it some- 
times reaches 140 beats per minute. In 
arteries which lie immediately under the 
skin it can be felt with the finger, as is the 
case with the radial artery, the pulsation of 
which is very perceptible at the wrist The 
state of the pulse is therefore an indication 
of the force and frequency of the action of 
the heart, and of the fulness of the vessels. 

Pulaom'etsr, an instrument of the pump 
kind for raising water, especially when that 
liquid is mixed with solid matter. It acts 
hy the condensation of waste steam sent 
into a reservoir, the water rushing up into 
the vacuum formed by the condensation. 
yrom the accompanying figure it will be 
seen that it consists essentially of a double 


mal. The greater part of them are terres- 
trial, among these being the snails and 
slugs. 

Pulmonary Consumption. See Con- 
tumption. 

Pulmona'ta. See Pul,mobranchmta. 

Pulo-Nias. same as Nias (which see). 

Pulo Poziang. See Penang^ 

Pulpit, the elevated inclosure or desk in 
a church from which the preacher delivers 
his discourse. The pulpitum of the ancient 
Roman theatres was that part of the stage 
where the actors performea. 

Pulque (pul'kfi), or Octli, a favourite 
drink in Mexico and Central America, made 
from the juice of various species of agave, 
pleasant and harmless until after protr^ted 
fermentation, when it becomes an intoxi- 
cant A kind of brandy is also distilled 
from it 

PuhM, le^minous plants or their seeds, 
including all kinds of beans, peas, lentils, 
&a The considerable proportion of nitrogen 
which they contain makes them very nu- 
tritious, and on that account they are much 
eaten, ^th or without rim, in India, where 
the (^ick-pea [Cicer arUtinum) is one of 
these very lai^^y used. The Hebrew word 
translated pulse in the authorised version 
of the Bible, Daniel i 12, 16, probably 
means edible seeds in general 


chamber, or two con- 

uected chambers, A A, 

having a ball-valve JHL 

I at top (which shuts 

either chamber alter- r 

nately) and clack- ^ 

valves £ E at bottom. VI 

Steam is admitted \ 

at K to one of the ^ % 

chambers and presses V u 

out the water con- S - ^ 1 

tained there through | 

F to the pipe D to be 

carried away. Con- 

densation then tak- 

ing place a vacuum 

is formed, and the 

ball falls over and 

closes the opening 

through which the Palwmetar. 

steam entered, and 

water flows up through the olaok-valves and 
again fills the chamber. The steam in the 
meantime is now acting upon the water in 
the adjoining chamber, condensation then 
taking place there, the l^ falls back to that 
side, and the operations go on alternately, the 
residt being a steady stream of water sucked 
into one chamber after another, and then 
forced out and upwards by the steam. 

Pulta'wa. Sm PoUava, 


Pulse, the throbbing movement of the 
walls of blood-vessels, from the passing 
waves of blood due to the beats of the heart 
It is limited in healthy conditions to the 
arteries. In the newly-born child the 
healthy pulse registers 180 to 140 beats a 
minute; at two years of age 105, at ten 
yean about 90, at fifteen to twenty about 


Pnl'teney, William, English polidciaii, 
was bom in 1684, of an old Leioestemhire 
family; died 1764. He entered the House 
of Commons in 1705, and became a privy- 
councillor and secretary at war at the acces- 
sion of George I., being then a fHend and 
partisan of Walpole. After Walpole be- 
came fint lord of the treasury in 1781» 
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Pulteney considered himself slighted, and 
showing his resentment in the House of 
Commons, was dismissed by his old ally 
from his lucrative sinecure, the cofferership 
of the household. Pulteney now became 
the strenuous and eloquent leader of an op- 
position to Walpole, and co-operated with 
Bolingbroke in the production of the anti- 
ministerial Craftsman. When Walpole was 
at last driven from office in 1742, Pulteney 
was intrusted with the formation of a new 
ministry, but the composition of it so dis- 
appoint^ the public hopes that he lost his 
popularity, especially on his acceptance of a 
peerage, the Earldom of Bath. In 1746 he 
Mcame the head of a ministry which lasted 
only two days. He was little heard of after- 
wa^s in public life. 

Pnltusk', a town of Hussian Poland, on 
the river Narew, 32 miles n.n.e. of Warsaw. 
The Saxons were here defeated by Charles 
XII. in 1703, and the Riissians had to 
retreat before the French in 1806. Pop. 
7619. 


foree-pumpf and the rotarif or eentrifu^al 
pump. Of these the sucUon or common 
household pump is most in use, and for 
ordinary purposes the most convenient, llie 
usual form and construction 
of this pump are shown in 
the annexed engraving. A | 
piston a is fitted to work 
air-tight within a hollow ^ 

cylinder or barrel hh\ it is 
moved up and down by a 
handle connected with the I 

piston-rod, and is provided ^ 

with a valve t opening up- ^ ^ 
wiuds. At the bottom of the . ^ . 
barrel is another valve /, 
also opening upwards, and 1|r 

which covers the orifice of a 11 

tube c c, called the suction- |J 

tube, fixed to the bottom of 
the barrel, and reaching to 
the bottom of the well from 1 1 

which the water is to be 1 1 

raised. When the piston is '‘I I 


Pnlu, a silky fibrous substance obtained 
from ferns of the genus Cihotium^ and ex- 
ported from the Sandwich Islands; used 
for stuffing mattresses, &o. Other species 
growing in the East Indies, Mexico, Ac., 
yield a similar substance. 

Pulia-oil, the oil yielded by the physic- 
nut (which see). 

Pmna. See Cougar. 

Pa'mioe, a substance frequently ejected 
from volcanoes, of various colours, gray, 
white, reddish-brown or black; hard, rough, 
and porous; specifically lighter than water, 
and resembling the slag produced in an iron 
furnace. Pumice is really a loose, spongy, 
froth-like lava. It contains 75 parts silica 
and 17 alumina^ with some iron, lime, soda, 
Ac., and the pores being generally in parallel 
rows, it seems to have a fibrous structure. 
Pumioe is of three kinds, glassy, common, 
and porphyritic. It is used for polishing 
ivory, wood, marble, metals, glasi^ An; also 
for smooth^ the surfaces of skins and 
parchment 

Pump, a contrivance for raisinff liquids 
or for removing gases from vesseu. The 
air-pump is deidt with in a separate article. 
Thc^h the forms under which the hydraulic 
pump is constructed, and the mode in which 
the power is applied, may be modified in a 
great variety A ways, there are only four 
whirii can be oonsidei^ as differing from 
earii other in principle. These are the 
mokimg or suctsofi ynimp, the lifi-pump, the 


drawn up from the bottom JX 
of the barrel the air below 
is rarefied, and the pressure Suctiou-pump 
of the external air acting 
on the surface of the water in the well, 
causes the water to rise in the suction-tube 
until the equilibrium is restored.^ After 
a few strokes the water will get into the 
barrel, the air below the piston having 
escaped through the piston -valve e. By 
continuing, the water will get above the 
piston and be raised along with it to the 
cistern d, at the top of the barrel, where it 
is discharged by a spout. The lifi-pump 
has also two valves and a piston, both 
opening upwards; but the valve in the 
cylinder instead of being placed at the 
bottom of the cylinder & placed in the 
body of it, and at the height where the 
water is intended to be delivered. The 
bottom of the pump is thrust Into the well 
a considerable way, and the piston being 
supposed to be at the bottom, as its vrive 
opens upwards there will be no obstruction 
to the water rising in the cylinder to its 
height in the well When the piston is drawn 
up its valve will shut, and the water in the 
cylinder will be lifted up; the valve in^e 
barrel will be opened, and the water wifll 
pass through it and cannot return as tM 
valve opens upwards;— another ™ 

piston repeats the same process and to ^ 
way the water is raised from the w^: b^ 
the height to which it may be raised is not 
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In this as in the suotion-pump limited to 
82 or 88 feet The foree-pump diflfers from 
both of these in having its piston solid, or 
without a valve, and also in having a ^de 
pipe with a valve opening outwards, through 
which the water is foroM to anv height re- 
quired, or against any pressure that may op- 
pose it. In such ^ 

pumps the plun- w 

ger or solid pis- 
ton is frequently 
employed in 
stead of the ordi- 
nary piston; this 
arrangement is 
represented in 
the accompany- 
ing figure, which 
shows a section 
of the feed-pump 
of a steam-en- 
gine. The plun- 
ger a works air- 
tight through a 
stuffing-box b at 
the top of the 
barrel, and on 
being raised pro- 
duces a vacuum in the pump-barrel into 
which the water rushes by the pipe c, and is 
discharged, on the descent of the plunger 
through the pipe d, the valves e and /serv- 
ing to intercept the return of the water 
at each stroke. The side pipe d, how- 
ever, requires the addition of an air-vessel 
* Double-acting* pumps are often employed 
for household purposes. (See Fire-engine.) 
Centrifugal pumps are universally employed 
wherever the lift is not too great, and the 
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Quantity of water is considerable. A wheel, 
soaped like an ordinary fan, has passages 
leading from its centre to its droumferenoe; 
It is made to rotate very rapidly in a casing. 
Its ciroumference communicates with a de- 
livery pipe, and its centre with a pipe lead- 
ing to the water which is to be pumped. 
The rapid revolution of the wheel causes by 
centrifugal action a constant flow of water 
from centre to droumfwenoe of the wheel; 
and in this wav the water is sucked up to 
the centre of the wheel, and leaves the dr- 
cumference by the eduction pipe. See also 

PnmpinilfdMl, a ooiJM brown bread made 
in Wertphalia horn unbolted rya 
Pnmpha, a dimhing plantar Its frttit» of 
the genusCWearMlcs the C. /’qpe, nat order 
Oucurbitaeesi or Qomda The pnaapkia is 


originally from India^ but is at present oulti- 
vated in most parts of Europe, and in Ame- 
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rica. The fruit is red. and sometimes ac- 
quires a diameter of 2 feet There are two 
varieties of the plant, one with roundis^ 
the other with oblong fruit The fruit is 
eaten in a cooked state. 

Pun, a play upon words, the wit of which 
depends on a resemblance in sound between 
two words of different and perhaps con- 
trary meanings, or on the use of the same 
word in different senses, &c. 

Punch, or The London Charivari, an illus- 
trated weekly comic paper published in 
London, the mst attempt in &gliah comic 
joumalum which achieved success. It issued 
Its initial number July 17, 1841, under the 
editorship of Mark Lemon, assisted by Henry 
Maybe w; and Thackeray, Jerrold, Gilbert k 
Becket, Hood, &;c., were among its earlier 
contributors. Richard Doyle and John 
Leech were the chief of its earlier illustra- 
tors ; the chief artists latterly on its staff 
including Sir John Tenniel, G. du Maurier, 
C. Keene, Linley Bambourne, S. T. Reed, 
&o. After Mark Lemon’s death Fundi was 
edited by Shirley Brooks and Tom Taylor 
successively. Its present editor is Mr. F. 
C. Bumand 

Punch (contracted horn punehindlo), the 
chief character in a popular comic exhibition 
performed by puppets, who strangles his 
child, beats to death Judy his wife, bela- 
bours a poUoe-officer, &c. ^e puppet-show 
of Punon seems to have been firrt popular 
in England during the reign of Queen Anne. 
The hero was sometimes ^ed Punchinello^ 
a semi-angUdied form of the Neapolitan 
PuldneHo. See PunehindUt, 

Pnudi, a beveraM introduced into Eng- 
land from Indi% where it received its naxne 
from the Hindu word paneh, five^ this behig 
the number of Its ingredients, arradc, te% 
eugar, water, and lime-juice. In a common 
brew of the beverage its ingredients are 
nun, brandy, sugar, boiling -wiler, and 
lempn'juice. 
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Pnndl, » tool worked b j preanire or per- 
ootrion, employed £or makitig i^rturee, in 
cutting out ihMee from ■beets or plates of 
various materials, in impressing mes, 
Punches are usually made of steel, and are 
variously shaped at one end for different 
uses, l^ey are solid for stamping dies, fto., 
or for perforating holes in metiJlio plates, 
and hollow and sharp-edged for cutting out 
blanks, as for buttons, steel-pens, jewehy, 
and the like. 

Pnnoheon, a liquid measure of capacity 
containing from 84 to 120 gallons. 

Pnnohfiiallo, a popular Neapolitan ex- 
hibition, the origin of the English Punch, 
■aid to be deriv^ from a humorous peasant 
from Sorento, who had received the nickname 
(about the middle of the 17th century) from 
his bringing chickens {puleineile) to market 
in Naples, and who, ^ter his death, was 
personated in the puppet-shows of the Ban 
Carlino theatre, for the amusement of the 
people, to whom he was well known. Ac- 
cording to another account, it is a corrup- 
tion of Puccio d' Aniello, a favourite buffoon 
of the Neapolitan populace. 

Punctuation, the art of employing signs 
by which the parts of a writing or discourse 
are connected or separated as the sense re- 
quires, and the elevation, depression, or sus- 
pension of the voice indicated. Punctuation 
serves both to render the meaning intelli- 
gible, and to aid the oral delivery. Our 
present system of punctuation came very 
gradually into use after the invention of 
printing, the Venetian printers, the Manu- 
tii contributing materially to its develop- 
ment. The principal points used in Eng- 
lish composildon are we comma (,), smt- 
eclon (;), eoUm (;), period or full itop (.), 
note of interrogation (t), note of exclamation 
or admiration ( !), daoh ( — ), and paren- 


tory sentence. The note of exdamation or 
admiration is placed at the end of such 
words or clauses as indicate surprise or other 
emotion. The dash is employed where a 
sentence breaks off abruptly, and the sub- 
ject is changed; where the sense is sus- 
pended, and is continued after a short in- 
terruption; after a series of clauses leading 
to an important conclusion; and in certain 
oases to indicate an eUipsis. The paren- 
thesis incloses a word or phrase intr^uced 
into the body of a sentence, with which it has 
no gnunmatical connection. 

^indit. See Pandit. 

Punic, the language of the ancient Car- 
thaginians, an offshoot of Phcenician, and 
allied to Hebrew . — Punic xears^ wars waged 
between Rome and Carthage, the first ii.c. 
264-241; the second B.c. 218-202; and the 
third, which ended with the destruction of 
Carthage, B.c. 149-147. 

Pn'nioa, a genus of plants which consists 
only of a single species, the pomegranate 
(P. grandtum). See Pomegranate. 

P unishm ent, a penalty inflicted on a per- 
son for a crime or offence, by the authority 
to which the offender is subject ; a penalty 
imposed in the enforcement or application of 
law. Thu punishments for criminal offences 
now known to the English law, are death 
by banging, penal servitude, imprisonment 
with and witnout hard labour, solitary con- 
finement, detention in a reformatory school, 
subjection to police-supervision, and putting 
under recognizance. Penal servitude con- 
sists in keeping the offender in confinement 
and compelling him to lalx>ur as directed in 
several statutes passed in the present reign. 
There are three kinds of imprisonment. (1) 
that of a first-class misdemeanant, who is 
allowed to maintain himself, to procure food, 
wine, clothing, &c., and to follow his usual 


grammatlcsl division in a sentence, sepa- prison regulatioDs; (2) without hard labour, 


the subordinate clanses from the mainolanse. 
The semicolon indicates a longer pause than 
the oomma^ but requires another uiember 
or members to complete the sense. The 
ccion denotes a still longer pause, and may 
be inserted when a member of a sentence & 
oompHete in Itself, but is followed by some 
•dditiouid Oliistration cl the subject The 
period indicates the end of a sentence, and 
Is also need alter contracted words, hea&im 

titles of books, and genendly aftW 
Bottan numerals. 'AonoU of interrogation 
It plaeed at the and of a dlmct intoRoga- 


for the employment of the prisoner, subject 
to tiie ooudition that no punishment for 
neglect of work is to be infiloted except by 
an alteration in the prisoner’s diet; (3) with 
hard labour for not more than ten or less 
six hours daily, and as ordered by the 
justices in sessions with the approval of the 
bome-secretaiy. In cases 2 and 8 there 
is a separate confinement of the prisoner. 
As regards whipping in tiie case of c^en^ni 
under sixteen only a birch-rod may be ns^ 
and not more than twenty-five strokes be 
given; in that of offenders above sixteen 
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not more than fifty itroket, acd the sentence 
must specify their number, and the instru- 
ment with which they are to be inflicted. 
When whipping Is ordered on summary 
conviction before the justices, not more than 
twelve strokes are to be inflicted on offenders 
under fourteen, and those with a birch-rod; 
under the age of ten the number of strokes 
is restricted to six. Detention in a reforma- 
tory school may be ordered for nut less than 
two or more than five years in the case of 
juveniles who have committed offences pun- 
ishable with penal servitude, or with im- 
prisonment for at least ten days. In cases 
of felony and of certain specific misde- 
meanours, when a previous conviction for a 
similar offence is proved, the sentence may 
include police-supervision for seven years or 
less, to commence at the expiration of the 
offender's term of imprisonment. On its 
expiry he must notify to the police within 
foHy-eight hours, his place or any subse- 
quent change of residence, and report him- 
self once a mouth, a breach of any of these 
regulations rendering him liable to impri- 
sonment for twelve months with or without 
hard labour. When the offender is ordered 
to And recognizances, personal or other, he 
may, in default, be imprisoued. Punish- 
menis in the amu/ are inflicted under the 
Army Act of 1871, Articles of War, and 
the queen's regulations. A commissioned 
ofiioer must be tried by court-martial, which 
may sentence him to death, or cashier him, 
or place him at the very bottom of the 
officers of his grade. Privates may for minor 
offences be ordered short imprisonments, or 
punishment-drill, or stoppage of leave or 
pay. For grave offences they are tried by 
court-martial, and may be sentenced Ui dis- 
missal from the service, or to imprisonment, 
to penal servitude, or to death. Punish- 
ments in the fiavtf are regulated by the 
Naval Discipline Act of 1860. For officers 
the chief additions to the punishments in- 
flicted in the army are forfeiture of seniority 
for a specified time or otherwise, dismissal 
from the ship to which the offender belongs, 
and reprimand more or less severe. ]^r 
men the punishments in the case of grave 
offenoee are of the same character as in the 
army, flogging being practically abolished. 
For smous offences there is a system of 
summanr punishments, including short terms 
of imprieonment which can be awarded by 
captains of ships under the regulations 
issued from time to time by the lora of the 
admiralty* 


Pnzdi^b, or Panjab (the name means *Five 
Rivers '), a province of British India, under 
the administration of a lieutenant-governor, 
so called because it was the region inter- 
sected by the five tributaries of the Indus, 
the Sutlej, the Bess, the Eavi, the Chenab, 
and the Jhelum. Ibe present lieutenant - 
governorship of the Punjab, however, is 
larger than the Punjab proper, and is 
bounded on the west by Afghanistan and 
Beluchistan; on the north by Kashmir; on 
the east by the North-west Provinces; and 
on the south by Sind and Eajputana. The 
area, exclusive of the connected native 
states, is 110,667 square miles; the pop., 
according to the census of 1891, 20,866,847; 
inclusive of native states, the area is 146,198 
square miles, and the pop. 25,130,127. It 
crmsists of thirty-one British districts and 
thirty-four native tributary states For 
administrative purposes it is divided into 
the six commissionerships of Delhi, Jaland- 
har, Lahore, Eawal Pindi, Derajat, and 
Peshawar. Lahore, situated near the centre 
of the province, is the capital of the Pun- 
jab, but its principal city is Delhi, the an- 
cient metropolis of the Mogul sovereigns of 
India. The extreme northern portion of the 
Punjab is rendered mountainous by spurs, or 
offsets of the great Himalaya system; but 
for the most part the province consists of a 
series of extensive plaina These are divided 
into eastern and western, which may be 
roughly defined as lying east and west of 
the meridian of Lahore. The eastern plains 
include the most fertile and populous por- 
tion of the Punjab, with the thm great cities 
of Delhi, Amritsar, and Lahore. Their popu- 
lation is largely urban; trade and manufac- 
tures flourish, and the cultivable area is gene- 
rally under ^e plough, with the exception 
of the south-western prions, where flocks 
and herds pasture in extensive jungles. The 
western plains, on the contrary, and with 
the exception of a comparatively narrow zone 
which is fertilized by irrigation, and which 
produces some of the finest wheat in the 
world, are covered by stunted bush, with 
short grass in dry seasons, and by saline 
plants which afford nourishment to great 
herds of camels. These, with cattle, sheeps 
and goats, are tended by a nomad popula- 
tion. The difference between the innabl- 
tants of these two series of plaina is also 
very marked, those in the eastern partaking 
of the character of the Hindu inhsoltaats <2 
India» while those in the westsni resemble 
more the Mussulman peoplss of t^ trass- 
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SoleSman country. Aooordixtf to the cen- 
sus of 1891, in the British dutricts of the 
Punjab, the Mahomedans number 66*8 per 
cent, the Hindus 82*4 per cent, the Sikhs 
6*6 per cent of the inhabitants. Though 
numerically small, the Sikh element in the 
population is very important The Sikhs 
constituted the dominant class when the 
Punjab became British, and they still com- 
pose the mass of the gentry between the 
five rivers. Since the mutiny the Punjab 
has made great progress in commerce and 
general industry, partly through the con- 
struction, under British rule, of irrigation- 
canals and railways. One of the most im- 
portant products of the Punjab is rock-salt 
in addition to the manufactures common 
to the rest of India the industries of the 
Punjab include such special products as the 
silks of Multan and the shawls and car- 
pets of Lahore. The province enjoys an ex- 
tensive trade with adjacent countries, and 
sends its products to Delhi by railway, and 
by the Inaus and the Indus Valley Railway 
to Sind and the sea^ Its imports from Bri- 
tain are chiefly piece-goods, cutlery, and 
other metal works. The Punjab has had a 
rather eventful history from the time of 
Alexander the Great downward. After being 
long held by rulers of Afghan or Tartar 
ori^n, the Sikhs under Kunjit Singh estab- 
lished themselves here early in the present 
century. Latterly the country fell into a 
very distracted state; its Sikh rulers came 
into warlike contact with the British, and 
after the second Sikh war, in 1849, the coun- 
try was brought under British administra- 
tion. 

Pa^Jnud, the name given to the stream 
which pours into the Indus, about 70 miles 
above the Sind frontier, the combined waters 
of the five rivers, the Sutlej, the Beas, the 
Ravi, the Chenal^ and the Jhelnm. 

Punkah, in its original sense a portable 
fan made from the leaf of the palmyra, but 
in Anglo-Indian parlance a lai^ fixed and 
swinging fan formed of cloth attached to a 
rsctangular frame suspended from the ceil- 
ing and nulled backwards and forwards by 
means ci a cord, thus causing a current of 
air in the apartment. 

Pu nn u h, native state of India^ in Bundel- 
cund, by tite British agency of udiich it is 
poUticaUy Buperinte no ed, formerly very 
ptnspecoiis from the yirid of its mamond 
min^ E s timated aie% 2668 so. miles; pop. 
289,888.— PUMKAH is the chief town. Pop. 
14,67«. 


Punniar, town in Gwalior state in Cen- 
tral India, where a British detachment de- 
feated and routed a Mahratta force 12,000 
strong on the 29th December, 1848. 

Puno, a town of Peru, connected by rail 
with the Pacific, capital of dep. Puno, on the 
west shore of Lake Titicaca, 12,430 feet 
above sea-level. Pop. about 6000.— The de- 
partment is distinguisheil by the extent and 
richness of its pastures, and was formerly 
famous for its silver mines. Its principal 
exports are the wool of the sheep, llama, 
alpaca, and vicufia. Area, 89,743 sq. miles; 
pop. 256,594. 

Punt, an oblong flat-bottomed boat used 
for fishing and shooting in shallow waters. 
The most common mode of propulsion is by 
pushing with a pole against the bottom of 
the river, Ac., a process which is hence 
called punting. 

PuntA Are'nas, a convict station and capi- 
tal of the Chilian colonial territory of Ma- 
gellan, a free port at which most steamers 
passing through Magellan Strait call, there 
being coal in its vicinity. Pop. 1800. 

PwtA Are'nas, the principal port of 
Costa Rica, Central America, on the Pacific 
Coast, Gulf of Niooya. Pop. 8000. 

Pupa, same as ChryBolU (which see). 
PnpiL See Eye. 

Pupilarity. ^ Age. 

Pnpil-teaoher, a boy or a girl, not younger 
than fourteen, engag^ by the managers of 
a public elementary school to teach other 
pupUs, under the superintendence of the prin- 
dpal teacher, during school hours, and out of 
school hours receiving instruction. Before 
being engaged the candidate must produce 
certificates as to character, health, Ac., and 
pass an examination, 'i'he normal engage- 
ment of a pupil-teacher is for four years, 
but it may be shortened to three or two, 
according to age and proficiency. There is 
an annu^ examination of the pupil-teacher, 
which each year is more difficult, while at 
the same time the range of teaching is ex- 
tended. At the end of the engagement the 
pupil-teacher may become a ca^idate for 
admission to a tndning college, or, if passing 
a satisfactory examination, may be recog- 
nized as an assistant-teacher in a pnbho 
elementaiy school In Scotland, in certain 
cases, a stipendiary monitor, not under 
twelvei, may, on the reconunendation of the 
inspector, be snbatitnted for a pupil-teacher. 

npptta and Piqpnjwt-iliows, the perfor- 
manoes of images of the human figure moved 
by fingers^ oord% or wires^ with or without 
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dUdogae. Puppet! in En^liih, Frenoh 
ma/rionettetf ItaUnn fantoeeim^ are of great 
antiq^uity. In early timei in England pup- 
pet'Shows were called motioni^ and genewy 
represented some toriptural subject. In 
later times they have ranged from Punch 
and Judy to representations of shipwrecks 
and biittles. During recent years a higher 
than the street public have patronized ela- 
borate performances by puppets, chiefly 
Italian. 

Pnra'nas. See Sanskrit. 

Purandhar', a town of India in Poona 
district, Bombay, 20 miles south-east of 
Poona city, once a fortress, and now a sani- 
tarium for European troopa 

Pur'beok, Isle of, south of Dorsetshire, 
a peninsula so separated from the mainland 
on the north by Poole harbour and the 
Frome as to be connected with it by only a 
very narrow isthmus. It is alwut 1 2 miles 
long by 7 miles broad. The prevailing rock 
is limestone. 

Porbaok Bods, the uppermost members 
of the Oolite pro|ier, or according to other 
writers the basis of the Wealden formation ; 
deriving their name from the peninsula of 
Purbeok, where they are typically displayed. 
They consist of argillaceous and calcareous 
shales, and fresh-water limestones and mar- 
bles, and are altogether 800 feet thick. 
They are noted for their' layers of fossil 
vegetable earth (dirt-beds), inclosing roots, 
trunks, and branches of cycads and conifers. 

Purbeok Marble, PimnKOK Stoke, an im- 
pure fresh-water limestone obtained from 
the Purbeok beds. It takes on a good 
polish, but is defloient in durability under 
exposure to the air, and has hence lost much 
of its favour as a building-stone. It is 
much used for slender shafts in the interior 
of Gothic buildings, for which purpose it 
answers well. 

Pttr'oell, Henrt, English musical com- 
poser, bom in 1658, was the son of a musi- 
cian of the chapel-royal. When quite voung 
he was admitted a chorister of the chsMl- 
royal, where he studied music under Dr. 
Blow among other teachers, and in 1679 
be became oi^ganist of Westminster Abbey, 
and in 1682 of the chapel-royal, holding 
both appointments conjointly. In 1680, 
probably, he composed for a private semi- 
nary Dido and Eneas, which has been called 
the first gennina English opera, but has 
never bean produced on the public stage. 
For some years after he became oigmnist of 
Westminster Abbey he composed mainly an- 


thems and sacred music, all of great excel- 
lence. In 1690 he wrote the music for Dry- 
den’s version of The Tempest In 1691 he 
produced the music to Dryden’s King Ar- 
thur, which, though considered his dramatic 
master- piece, was not published until 1843. 
In 1694 he wrote, for St Cecilia’s Day, his 
great works The Jubilate and Te Deum, and 
in 1 695 the music to Bonduca, in which was 
* Briton^ Strike Home.’ He died 1695, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Purcell 
was e({ually great in church music, chamber 
music, and music for the theatre. 

Purchas, Samuel, was bom in 1577, at 
Thaxted, in Essex, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. He took oilers and became in 1604 
rector of Eastwood in Essex, the duties of 
which office he left for some years to be 
discharged by a brother, while he devoted 
himself in London to the self-imposed task 
of collecting geographical, historical, and 
miscellaneous information. In 1613 he 
issued Purchas his Pilgrimage, or Relations 
of the World and the lieligions observed in 
all Ages and Places discovered from the 
Creation unto the Present, Ac. In 1615 he 
was appointed rector of St. Martin’s, Lud- 
gate Hill, London, a {.>osition favourable to 
the pursuit of his multifarious researches. 
’J’he MS. remains of Hakluyt having come 
into his hands be gave to his next work, pub- 
lished in 1 624, the title Hakluytus Posthu- 
mus, or Purchas his Pilgrims, containing a 
History of the World in Sea Voyages and 
Lande Travells by Englishmen and others, 
which is valuable as containing the narra- 
tives of voyagers, explorers, and adventurers 
as written by themselves, the language of 
the previous work, the Pilgrimage, on the 
other hand being Purchas’s own. The Pil- 
grims have been mudi utilized by subse- 
quent compilers of voyages and travels. 
Purchas diM in London in 1626 
PnrohtSd, in law, is the act of obtaining 
or acquiring the title to lands and tenements 
by money, deed, gift, or any means except 
by descent. To be vjorth so many yean’ 

S 'tose is said of property that would 
in, in the specified time, an amount 
to the sum paid. Thus to buy an 
estate at firenf// yeon’ purchase is to buy 
it for a sum eqtiivalent to the total return 
from it for twenty years. 

Pardhate, a svstom, now abolished, by 
which more than half tlie first appointments 
and much of the subsequent promotion oi 
oflioers in the British army used to be ef- 
fected. The prices of commissions wete 
80 
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fixed Ml Io11ow 8:~>£450 for a oometcy or 
enfignpy; £700 for a lieatenaaoj ; £1800 
for a captaincy; £8200 for a majority; and 
£4500 for a lientenant-colonelcy, which waa 
^ highest rank that could he obtained by 
purchase. In theory an officer wishing to 
retire from the service might sell his com- 
mission for the price affixed to the rank he 
occupied. When a superior officer *sold 
out ’ the next officer inferior to him might 
purchase promotion to the rank of the former 
by merely paying the difference between 
the prioes of their respective commissions. 
The rank of the second might be reached 
in the same manner by his next inferior, 
an so on down to the ensign or comet. No 
commission could be purchased by one officer 
unless another officer vacated his commission 
by its sale. The abolition of the purchase 
system took place in 1871, but the officers 
who were deprived of a saleable interest in 
their commissions were compensated by giv- 
ing^ them a sum of money, the payment of 
which was to be extended over twenty-five 
years, and which, it was estimated, would 
amount to £8,000,000. Promotion hiui since 
been through seniority, tempered by selec- 
tion. The Re^mentfd Exchange Act of 
1875 permitted the exchange of commis- 
rions through purchase under such condi- 
tions as the crown might deem expedient 
for the time being. 

Pur'gatiTWi are medicines used for the 
purpcae of producing the evacuation of the 
Dowels. The following is a common classifi- 
cation of them ; — (1 . ) Laxadvet or Mild Cath- 
artie*^ employed when the least possible ir- 
ritation is dedred, sudi as mann% sulphur, 
cassia, castor-oil, tamarinds, prunes, honey, 
ripe fruit. (2.) Saline or Coding Laxalivee^ 
giving rise to more watery evacuations than 
the first group, such as Epsom salts, Glau- 
ber’s salt, phosphate of soda, Seidlits pow- 
ders, Ac. (8.) Active CatharHee, oocai^n- 
aliy oeruf, frequently tonic and etomachic, 
such as rhubarb, senna (often in the form of 
bl^ draught), and al<^ (4.) Draetic or 
Violent CathaHiee, sudi as jalap, soammony, 
gamboge, croton-oO, colocynth, and elab^ 
rinin, which in lar]^ doses act as irritant 
polms, and are employed in mailer doses 
flhieffy when the bowels have failed to be 
mmved by milder purgatives. (5.) Mercu- 
rial Purg€aivee, such as calomel, blue pill, 
and gray powder. Of late years podofdiyllin, 
apr^Nwatlon of the resin ^ the May-ap(de, 
hM eome much into vogue as a substitate 
lor mercury in its varim formsL All the 
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memhers of this group are usually combined 
with or foUowed by otiier purgatives, blue 
pill, for instance, being followed by black 
draught, and podoph 3 dlin combined with 
taraxacum. 

Pnr'gatory, as believed in by the Roman 
Catholic Church, is an intermediate state 
after death in which the souls of the righte- 
ous expiate, through temporary suffering, 
sins committed in this life, and not fully 
atoned for before death. According to the 
Council of Trent, they are ‘assisted by 
the suffrages of the faithful, but especially 
by the most acceptable sacrifice of the 
mass,’ to be enabled to enjoy the happiness 
of heaven. Catholics claim that this belief 
in purgatory is upheld by the general teach- 
ing of Scripture without being specifically 
declared in any pwtioular passage; they 
also claim that it is in harmony with the 
faith and practice of the early Christian ages. 

Pori See Pooree and Jaganndtha, 

Purification, the Jewish rite of, was 
mainly one through the performance of which 
an Israelite was readmitted to the privileges 
of religious communion, lost through un- 
cleanness. The chief varieties of such un- 
cleanness, and the methods of purification 
from it required, are detailed in Lev. xii., 
xiv., XV., and Numb. xix. The necessity of 
purificaUon was extended after the cap- 
tivity to a variety of cases not included in 
the Mosaic legislation, such as the washing 
of cups and pots, A&, referred to in Mark 
vii 4. 

Pailflcation of the Yirgln Mary, Fbabt 
OF THX, called also the feast of the Presen- 
tation of the Child Jesus, is a festival of the 
Christian church held on the 2d of Febru- 
ary, in oommemoratioii of the event related 
in Luke’s gospel, chap, il The festival 
dates from very early times, and is said to 
have been formally instituted by Pope Gela- 
sius in A.D. 494. See CandUmat. 

Poxim, a Jewish festival observed on the 
14th and 15th of Adar (March), instituted 
to commemorate the preservation of the 
Jews in Pen^ from the destruction threa- 
tened them by the schemes of Hainan (Es- 
t^ ix.). 

Pa'ritfilii, a name first iq>plied to those 
English Protestants who regarded the Re- 
formation in England as faioomplete, a^ 
the Anglican Church, even of Edward VI., 
as retidning too much of the disdpliiis, 
ritual, and ceremonial of the Churdi of 
Rome. Many of them, who were driven 
brio exile under Queen Mary, and who 
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returned to England after the aooeision of 
Eliauibeth, brought back a zealoui desire to 
remodel the Church of England in the spirit 
of continental Protestantism, especially that 
of (Geneva. In 1572 a presbytery was set 
up at Wandsworth in Surrey, and before 
many years Presbyterianism found adher- 
ents both among the clergy and the laity. 
Meanwhile the Brownists, the Indepen- 
dents of later days, whose ('onmgatioual- 
ism was as much opposed to Presbyterianism 
as to Episcopacy, began to be organized and 
to make some progress. In doctrine these 
two Puritan parties differed little fn)in each 
other, or from many Anglicans who remained 
contented with the Church of England as it 
was. During the later years of Elizabeth the 
nickname of Puritan was popularly bestowed 
on all in the church, or out of it, whose 
views of rolirion led them to adopt a great 
austerity of Ufe and gravity of demeanour; 
who made constant use of biblical phrase- 
ology in their ordinary convorsation, and 
who treated as sinful the most of the amuse- 
ments and diversions of the society around 
them. The drama was sf>ecially obnoxious 
to them, and the dramatists repaid the 
hatred of the extreme Puritan by ridiculing 
and caricaturing him on the stage. Though 
the Puritans were always steadfastly loyal to 
Elizal>eth, the legislation which she favoured 
visited with severe penaltieH Protestant non- 
conformity to the Established (Church, and 
in 1592 several lending Brownists were 
brought to the scaffold. The hopes with 
which the accession of J araes I. inspired the 
Puritan party in the church were grievously 
disappointed when their moderate demands 
for a reform of ritual and a slight modifica- 
tion of episcopal authority were rejected at 
the Hampton Court Conference. During 
his reign the pralates and many of the clergy 
became less Protestant, while the Puritan 
element in the church, and out of it, in- 
creased in intensity. Nonconformity was 
pursued by new penal statutes, and num- 
bers of Puritans emigrated to New Eng- 
land. This emimtion continued during 
the reign of Charles I. and the asoendenev 
of Laud. The Parliamentarians who took 
arms against Charles 1. were mainly Puri- 
tans, and the bulk of them were Presby- 
terians. Presbyterianism in England reaoh^ 
its height with the meeting of the General 
AssemUy of Divines at Westminster. (See 
PrfhfterianB.) With the downfall of the 
Anglican system Independency again reared 
its head in England. The Independents 


now combined with their Congregationalism 
the desire for a theological latitude, which 
widened the gulf between them and the 
Prosbyterians. The army became leavened 
with Independency, and Oliver Cromwell 
its champion. With his ascendency the in- 
fluence of Presbyterianism as a power in the 
state dwindled, and Independency became 
the dominant element in English Puri- 
tanism. After the restoration of Charles 
II. and of the old Anglicanism, the Presby- 
terians, Indei^endents, and Baptists were 
the three chief denominations into which 
Puritanism had split up. Since then Non- 
conformists or Dissenters has been the term 
generally used where Puritanism would for- 
merly have been employed. 

Purl is the name now given to hot beer 
flavoured wdth gin, sugar, and ginger. 

Pur'niah, the north-eastern district of the 
Bhfigalpur division of the lieutenant -gover- 
norship of Bengal. Rice and indigo are its 
chief products. Area, 4956 sq. miles; pop. 
1,944,658. — PuKNiAH,the chief town,Btan^ 
on the east bank of the Saur^ river. It is 
an unhealthy place, but does a considerable 
trade in jute. Pop. 14,600. 

Purple, a secondary colour compounded 
by the union of the primaries blue and red. 
Of all the various kinds in use, the Tyrian 
dye was anciently the most celebrated. 
'Phis colour was produced from an animal 
juice found in a shell fish called murex by 
the ancients; and os it was thus obtained 
only in small quantities, its use was restricted 
to the great and wealthy. It became the 
distinctive colour of imperialism, and the 
later emperors of the East forbade its use 
by subjects. Hence their offspring were 
called purphyrogenitiy bom in the purple. 
In modem times, and from the red or scar- 
let hat, cassock, and stockings worn by 
them, cartlinals are sometimes said to have 
obtained the purple. With the general 
disuse of the purple obtained from shell-fisb, 
archil and cudbw, yielded by various spe- 
cies of lichens, were employed in the dyeing 
of silk and wool; but they have been super- 
seded by the purples obtained from aniline. 
For cotton the chief purple dye was fur- 
nished by madder, but the alizarin to whi<± 
madder owed its dyeing pro|)erties is now 
prepared from coal-tar. The common shades 
of purple with which wool is dyed are 
obtain^ from logwood with a mordant of 
alum and tartar. 

Pnrple-blaok, a preparation of madder 
used as a pigment. 
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paxple-emperor, the Apatura or Nym- 
phtdii IriSf ft Ifti^e, somewhftt rare, ftnd 
richly-coloured Bntish butterfly: so called 
from the splendid purple iridescent colour 
of its fore wings. 

Pnxple Qra^e. See Crow-Uacldnrd, 

Purple Heron {ArdAa purpurSa), an occa- 
sional visitor to Britain, of which the occi- 
pital plumes are glossy black tinged with 
purple. 

Purple of Cassius. See Cassius, Pur- 
pUof. 

Purples, Ear Cockle, or Peppercorn, a 
disease affecting the ears of wheat, produced 
by the Tylenchua or Vibrio tritici (‘wheat 
eel’), one of the Infusoria. The infected 
grains of wheat at first assume a dark-green 
colour, which soon deepens to a black, and 
become rounded like small peppercorns. 
The husks open, and the diseased grains are 
found to contain no flour, but a moist sub- 
stance of white colour and of cottony consis- 
tence. A single grain of wheat may contain 
60,000 young vibrios. These forms may be 
dried, and restored again on the application 
of moisture. Dilute sulphuric aci^ in the 
proportion of 1 of acid to 100 parts of water, 
destroys the vibrio effectually. 

Purples, The, or Purpura, spots of a 
livid red on the body, the result of extrava- 
sation of blood from the skin. In ordinary 
purpura, which is not dangerous, tonics, 
ei^cially quinine and iron, are the most 
effective remedies. In the purpura hcemor- 
rhagica, or bleeding purpura, there is hsemor- 
rhage from mucous membranes, sometimes 
terminating fatally. In this form of the 
disease with copious bleeding, benefit may 
be derived from the use of ergot, riven 
either by the mouth or hypodennicalfy, as 
a solution of eigotine. 

Purple-wood, the heart- wood of Copaiftra 
puhijlSra and C. bractedta, import^ from 
the Bradls, well adapted for mortar-beds 
and gun-carriages, and also used for ram- 
rods, buhl-work, marquetry, and turnery. 

Pur'pura, a genus of gastmpod molluscs, 
of whi^ the greater number are littoral 
Many ri these molluscs secrete a fluid which 
is of a purplish colour, but one in particular 
funiiahed that celebrated and costly dye of 
antiquity called the Tyrian purple. 

Pnr'pnnL See PurpUs» 

Pnrqueizm QU, same as PtUza OiL 

Pune, in Turkey the sum of 600 piastres, 
or £4. lOa; in Perna, 60 tomans, or £28, 
4a 7d ; in Egypt, 600 tariff |^astrea» or £6, 
SI. Ot<E. 
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Purse-crab, a name for decapod crusta- 
ceans of the genus Birgus, alned to the 
hermit-crabs. A sped'ea, B> latro (the 
robber-crab), found in the Mauritius and 
the more eastern islands of the Indian Ocean, 
is one of the largest crustaceans, being some- 
times 2 to 3 feet in length. It resides on 
land, while paying a nightly visit to the sea, 
often burrowing under the roots of trees, 
lining its hole with the fibres of the cocoa 
nut husk and living on the nuts, which 
(according to some writers) it climbs the 
trees to procure, and the shells of which it 
certainly breaks with great ingenuity. 

Purser, in the navy, the officer who kept 
the accounts of the ship to which he be- 
longed, and had chaige of the provisions, 
clothing, pay, &c. Since 1844 superseded 
by an officer called a paymaster, 

Pur'slane, a plant of the genus Portul&ca 
{P. deracea), with fleshy succulent leaves, 
naturalized throughout the warmer parts of 
the world. Purslane was formerly more 
used than at present, at least in Britain, in 
salads, as a pot-herb, in pickles, and for gar- 
nishing. 

Pur'suivaat, an attendant on the heralds, 
one of the third and lowest order of heraldic 
officers. There are four pursuivants belong- 
ing to the English ( bllege of Arms, Bouge 
Croix, Blue Mantle^ Rouge Dragon, and Port- 
eullis. In the court of the Lyon King-of- 
Arms in Scotland there were formerly six 
pursuivants, Unicom, Carrick, Bute, Kiu- 
ty^'t, Ormond, and Dingwall, but the last 
three have been abolish^. 

Puru, or Purus, a river of South Ame- 
rica, wkdeh rising in the east of Peru enters 
Brazil, and flowing north-east after a course 
of 1800 miles joins the Amazon about 100 
miles above the confluence of the Madeira 
with ^e latter. 

Puryey'ance, formerly in England the 
exercise by officials called purveyors of the 
royal prerogative, involving a right of pre- 
emption, by which the king was authorized 
to buy provisions and necessaries for the 
use or his household at an appraised value, 
in preference to all his subjects, and even 
without tiie consent of the owner; it included 
the right of impressing horses and carriages, 
&a, for the use of the sovereign. It was 
also practised by many of the great English 
nobles. It led to much oppresrion and many 
exactions^ m»d a numbw of statutes were 
passed to prevent them. 

Pnrv^on, Army, were officers charged 

wi^iap^taodiiigUwoiTa«ffainof mmj 
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hoipitali, luoh m the p»ym6tit of men, pro- 
ourmg prorifiont, mraoal oomforti, bed- 
ding, Ao. In 1870 the purveyor’s depnrt- 
ment wm merged into the then newly -formed 
control depertment, which afterwards be- 
came that of the oommissariat and transport 
staff, and this has lately been transformed 
into the army service cotm 

Fiirira\ a town of India^ Unao district, 
Oude, with manufactures of shoes and 
leather- work. Pop. 9719. 

Pas, the white or yellowish matter found 
in abscesses, and formed upon the surfaces 
of what are termed healthy sores. 

Parley, Edward Bouverib, D.D., after 
whom the Tractarian movement in the 
Church of England became designated Pu- 
seyism, was bom in 1800. His father, the 
Hon. Philip Bouverie, half-brother of the 
first Earl of Radnor, assumed the name of 
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Pusey on inheriting the Pusey estates in 
Berkshire. He was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, and became fellow of 
Oriel in 1824. In 1828 he was appointed 
to t^ regius professorship of Hebrew at 
Oxford, to which was attained a oanonry of 
Christ Church. In 1833 the Tracts for the 
Times began to appear, but he was not pro- 
Bdnently oonnecM with the Tractarian 
movement until 1885-88, when he contri- 
buted to the Tracis one on baptism, whirii 
excited much attention. He published a 
defence of the fanMms Tract Na 90, and in 
1848 he was susnended by the vioe-ohan- 
oellor of Oxford m>m preaohinff for three 
years, on aooooiit of the vary high sacra- 


mental doctrine ineoloated in his sermon 
on the Eucharist, preached before the uni- 
versity. The prominenoe thus given to bhn, 
his pc^tion in the university, ISm repntatian 
for scholarship, and his thorough-going ad- 
vocacy of * Anglo-Catholic’ principles, m- 
oured the general adoption of the term Pu- 
seyism as a synonym of Traotarianism; and 
with the secession of Newman to Korney 
Pusey became the acknowledged head of 
the new church party. During the rest of 
his life he lived very retired, though a con- 
tinual flow of books, pamphlets, Ac., came 
from his pen. He died in 1882. Among 
the more substantial of his works, in addi- 
tion to his Library of English Fathers and 
Anglo-Catholic Library, are his Councils 
of the Church, from the Council of Jerusa- 
lem, A.D. 61, to the Council of Constantl- 
nopie, A.D. 881 (1867); Daniel the Prophet, 
nine lectures (1864) ; and the Minor Pro- 
phets^ with a commentary and introduction 
to the several books (1860-77). 

PuMyism. See Tracta/rianitm, 

Poshkar, town of India^ in Ajmere-Mer- 
w4ra, RajpuUna, the only one in India con- 
taining a temple dedioatM to Brahma. A 
great fair in October and November is at- 
tended by about 100,000 pilgrims. Pop. 6000. 

Pothklii, Alexander SERGAnsviTOH, a 
famous Russian poet, bom at St. Petersburg 
1799, died 1887. At an early age, on ao- 
oount of his liberal opinions, he was sent to 
Odessa, where he discharged various offioee, 
but was restored to favour on the aooeeiion 
of Nicholas in 1825, who appointed him im- 
perial historiographer. He made a study 
of foreign literatures, and was much influ- 
enoed by Byron. His first poem was Rus- 
lan and LMmtia (1821); tli^ was followed 
by the Prisoner of the Caucasus; the Foun- 
tain of Bakhtohisarai; Eugene Onegin; the 
Gypsies; and Poltava. He was also the 
author of a dramatio poem Boris Oodoonof. 
He fell in a duel with his brother-in-law. 
His worics have been tranrialed into Ger- 
man, French, and English. 

Podita <of which Fdkhtu is a dialectic 
variation) is the vernacular language of the 
Af^iaais proper wherever they may be 
settled, and by the beet authoritiee Is re- 
garded as an Aryan language, more or km 
allied to the Iranian groupi. Persian is the 
language of the eduoi^ed clasees in Afghan- 
istMi, and is also known to the people^ edio, 
however, prefer the uae of Pushtu. 

Posliis, a small and neariy rounded els- 
vatioii of ^ ontiole, with an inflamed baaau 
84 
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Mid oostolniiig pus. Diseases knows m 
'pustular disesM* are those that are charac- 
terixed by true pustules. Small-pox and 
cbioken-pox are accompanied by pustules^ 
but these are regarded as febrile, not pus- 
tular diseases, the eruption being not pri- 
mary but secondary. 

Putchocli, PnoHUOK, the root of Apiotaxit 
Lappa, a composite plant growing on the 
Hitn^yas in the vic&ity of Cashmere. It 
is exported to the Malay countries and to 
China^ where it forms a main ingredient in 
the C^neee pastille -rods known as jo$9- 
ttuiks. In Upper India it is given as a 
medicine in various complaints ranging from 
coughs to cholera. 

I^teaux (pu-t5), a town of France, in 
the department of the Srine, on the left 
bank of the Seine, about 7 miles west of 
Paris. Its industries indude the printing 
of calicoes, dye-works, and works for the 
construction of machinery. Pop. 15,000. 

Pute'oli, the ancient name for Posxuoli 
See PozzuoLi. 

Putney, a suburb of London, in the county 
of Surrey, on the right bank of the Thames 
opposite Fulham, and within theparliainen- 
tary bounds of Wandsworth. Tne town is 
about 8 miles above London Bridge by river, 
and H miles from Hyde Park Comer by 
road. The headqmurters of the rowing world 
are at Putney. Pop, 17f771. 

Putrefaotioa, such a decomposition of 
dead organic matter as is generally accom- 
panied by the evolution of fetid gases, now 
regarded as due to the agency of oaotMia or 
other organisms floating in the atmosphere, 
which find a nidus in ths putrssoible matter 
and grow and multiply in it Tlie substances 
in which these animdcules are thus developed 
are reduced either to much more simple 
compounds, or to their original aeparikte 
elements. The putrefaetien, or putrsumtive 
fermentation, of animal substances is usually 
attended by more fetid and noxious exhala- 
tions than those arising from vegetable pro- 
ducts, chiefly through the more abonflUnt 
presence of nitrogen In the farmer. The 
formation of ammonia^ or of ammonlaoal 
compounds^ is a cha rac its ri stl e of most oases 
of an im al putrefaction, while other ooesfai- 
nationi of hydrogen are alao formed, eape- 
dally oaibarMted hydiegmi, together with 
eosa pHe e t ed and often lil^y limsotioas va- 
pours or gumt, in which su^nr and jrfms- 
phorns are freqn s ntiiy dkonmed. llisaa 
pvtrsfaetive eAuvIa ana lor the asost past 
aasily decomposed or rsnflud Imieflnena hy 


the agesiey of dilorine. The rapidity of 
putrefaction and the nature of ito proauota 
are to a groat extent influenced by tempe- 
rature, moisture, and access of air. A tem- 
perature between 60*’ and 80^ a due degree 
of humidity and free access of air, are the 
oircumstaDoes under which it prooaeds most 
rapidly. Hence the action of the minute 
or^iims which produce putrefaction can 
be riieoked or altogether prevented by a 
very high, or a very low, temperature, by 
the exclusion of air, and by the ahsenoe ^ 
moisture. Antiseptics prevent and to some 
extent arrest the progress of putrefaction. 

Puttanla. See Patiala, 

Puttanham, Gborqk, an English writer, 
regarded as the author of The Art of Foesie, 
which appeared anonymously in 1589. If 
its author, he was, from indioations given in 
that and another work from the same pen, 
bom about 1580, and became a scholar of 
Oxford. In 1579 he presented hit Parthe- 
niades to Queen ElizaWh, to whom he was 
a gentleman-usher. The Art is a review of 
ancient as well as modem j^try, and was 
written for the court and to instruct in ver- 
sification. Its author wrote several other 
pieces which have been lost. 

Putty, a kind of paste or cement com- 
pounded of whiting or soft carbonate of lime 
and linseed-oil, beaten or kneaded to the 
ooniistenoe ai dough. In this state it is 
used by glaziers for fixing in the squares 
glass in window frames, Ac., and also by 
house-painters to stop up holm and cavities 
in wood-work bsforo pai n ting. 

Putty-powder, a pulverized oxide ol tin 
sometimes mixed with oxide of lead. Jt is 
exteneively used for polishing and other 
porpoeee m glase and marble works; the 
nest kinds art used for pcdishing plate. 

Pny (pu-fi), Ll called alM> Lx Fuy-xn- 
ViLAT, and Li :^t-Notbi-Daiii, a town 
of Fnmoe, obiel town of the denertnient of 
Haute-Loire, 270 miles UB. of Paris. It 
Is built on the steep slope of an isolated 
craggy hill, and vieim from a distance has 
a most striking and pioturesque apnearance. 
Oveiiopping ue bo os ss is a conical rook 
orowned by a small chapel and a colossal 
statue ol the Virgin. The cathedral, an 
ungainly B 4 NBanceque bnildliig, dataa from 
the fith to the 12th oentm^. Ihemanufao- 
toiee ace chiefly lao^ tulle, and wooUeiu. 

■MtdCsntful Piaaea; acsa» fl070 squaie 
nkea its name tan a veloanic oaoo 
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(4805 feet) which overlook! it. The highest 
point in the department, Puy-de-San<^, 6188 
feet, is the moat elevated peak of Centnd 
France. The department, with its numerous 
extinct volcanoes and volcanic formations, 
is geologically very interesting, the volcanic 
formations giving the scenery a very distinc- 
tive character. Of a total area of 1,964,685 
acres, much the largest proportion is good 
arable and pasture land, the fertile plains 
of limagne, more than 70 miles in length, 
consisting of alluvial deposits of volcanic 
orig^ making it one of the richest regions 
of France. I^ere are coal and other mines 
in the d^artment, which also contains a 
number of springs, some of which have been 
resorted to by heaJth-seekers since the days 
of the Homans. The industries of the de- 
partment include paper-making, sugar pro- 
duction, and the manufacture of various 
textile fabrics. Pop. 570,964. 

Puszola'na. See Pozz^na and Cements, 

Pwllheli (pul-hfils), a parliamentarv and 
municipal borough and seaport of Wales, in 
Carnarvonshire, on Cardigan Bay, 21 miles 
8.W. of Carnarvon. It is an old town, is 
surrounded by splendid scenery, is much 
visited by tourists, and is a favourite water- 
ing-place. It belongs to the Carnarvon dis- 
trict of parliamentary boroughs. Pop. 3242. 

Pyaxnia (pl-e'mi-a), blo^-poisoning, a 
dangerous disease resulting from the intro- 
duction of decaying animal matter, pus, or 
other morbid product into the system. Such 
matter may be introduced through an ulcer, 
wound, an imperfectly closed vein, or a mu- 
cous membrane, as that of the nose. This 
disease was common after severe operations 
in crowded hospitals, whose atmosjmere was 
loaded with purulent or contaminated mat- 
ter. It has mn much checked of late years 
by the improved ventilation of hospitals, 
and by the application of antiseptics in the 
performance of surgical operations and the 
dressing of wounds. 

Pyonog'onum, a genua of Arachnida, the 
sea-spiders. Some species are parasitic upon 
fishes and other marine animals, but the 
common British spedes, P, liUordU, is free 
when adult, and does not appear to be para- 
sitic during any period of its existence. P, 
BaUm&rum attaches Itself parasitically to 
the whale. 

Pye, Hinby Jambs, poet laureate, was 
bom in 1745, of an did Berkshire family. 
In 1784 he entered parliament as M.P. for 
Bucks. Having in 1775 published a trans- 
lation of six odes of Pindar, in 1778 one of 


Frederick the Great’s Art of War, and in 
1786 another of the Poetics of Aristotle, 
with a commentary, he was, in 1790, ap- 
pointed poet laureate. In 1792 he was 
appointed a Westminster police ma^trate. 
In 1801 appeared his Alfred, an epic. He 
died in 1818. 

Pye, John, English engraver, bora 1782, 
died 1874. Early in the century he gained 
a high reputation for his engravings of 
Turner’s landscapes, a number of which he 
executed, beginning vrith Pope’s Villa in 
1811. He also engraved works by Claude, 
Michael Angelo, Caspar Poussin, Landseer, 
&c. He passed much of his life in Paris, 
and was elected a corresponding member of 
the French Institute. 

Pygma'lion, in Greek mythology, a king 
of Cyprus, who, having made an ivory image 
of a maiden, fell in love with his own work, 
and entreated Venus to endow it with life. 
His prayer was granted, and the maiden 
became his wife. 

Pygmy, one of a race of dwarfs, first 
mentioned by Homer as dwelling on the 
shores of Ocean, and having to sustain a 
war against the cranes every spring. Later 
writers place them mainly in Africa, Aris- 
totle at the sources of the Nile, and in fact 
there are dwarfish races in the interior of 
Africa. See Akka», 

Pylades (*d6z), in Greek mythology, son 
of StrophiuB, king of Phocis, and Anaxibia, 
the sister of Agamemnon, after whose mur- 
der by Clytemnestra, their son Orestes, be- 
ing carried secretly to the court of StropMus, 
formed the frienwip with Pylades which 
has become proverbial. He assisted Orestes 
in murdering Clytenmestra, and eventually 
married his sister Electra. 

Pylons, in Egyptian architecture, the 
name mven to towers or masses of masonry, 
someu^t resembling truncated pyramids, 
placed one on each side at the entrance of 
temples, and having a very imposing ap- 
l>earance. Behind them in the larger tem- 

E lee there was often a large open court, and 
i front there might be an avenue with 
sphinxes on either side. An entrance of 
which these pylons form part is sometimes 
called a propylon. See Egypt {Arckiteo^ 
ture). 

Pylo'rni, the lower and right orifice cf the 
stomach through which the food passes on 
to the intestine. See Stomach, 

Pylos, a town of andent Greece memor- 
able in the Peloponnesian war, and repre- 
sented by the moten Navaiina 
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Pym, John, English statesman and leader 
of the TOpular party during the reigns of 
James L and Charles L, was bom hi So- 
mersetshire 1584; studi^ at Oxford and 
became famous as a lawyer. He entered 



John l^jm. 


parliament in 1614, and during the reign of 
James he attained great influence by his 
opposition to the arbitrary measures of the 
king. He sat for Tavistock in all the par- 
liaments of Charles’s reign. In 1626 be 
took part in the impeachment of Bucking- 
ham and was imprisoned. In the short par- 
liament of 1640 Pym and Hampden were 
exceedingly active as Itsaders of the popular 
party, and in 1641 Pym was offered the 
chancellorship of the exchequer. He im- 
peached Strafford, and at bis trial appeared 
as accuser. He was the main author of the 
Grand Remonstrance, the final appeal pre- 
sented in 1641, and one oi the five members 
to arrest whom the king went to the House 
of Commons in Jan. 1642. When civil 
war became inevitable Pym was appointed 
one of the committee of safety, and while 
he lived was active in resisting the negotia- 
tion of any peace with the king which did 
not secure the liberties of the subject and 
the supremacy of parliament. It was mainly 
his fin a nci a l skill that enabled the paiiia^ 
mentary army to keep the field. In Nov. 
1643, he was made lieutenant-general of 
ordnance and in the following month he 
died, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

PinniMrWOOd, the wood of the Lager- 
atreemia reg^nau See Blood-wood, 

Tjr^ualA, in geometry, is strictly a solid 
c oHbtin e d by a plane triangnlar, sqpiare, or 


polyi^al base, and other planes meeting in 
a point This point is called the vertex of 
the pyramid; and the planes which meet in 
the vertex are called the sides, which are 
necessarily all triangles, having for their 
bases the sides of the base of the pyramid. 
Every pyramid is one-third the solid con- 
tent of a prism that has the same base and 
altitude as the pyramid. Pyramids are de- 
nominated triangular, square, pentagonal, 
Ac., according as the base is a triangle, a 
square, a pentagon, Ac. 

Pyramid, in architecture, a colossal struc- 
ture of masonry having a rectangular base 
and four triangular sides terminating in a 
point, used by the ancients in various parts 
of the world for sepulchres or for reli^ous 
purposes, especially iti Egypt The largest 
and most remarkable of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids occur in several grou{)s on the west 
side of the Nile, on the ^rder of the Libyan 
desert, extending for a distance of about 25 
miles from north to south, the farthest north 
being opposite Cairo. They are built chiefly 
of the hard limestone of the adjacent hills, 
but large blocks of granite brought from a 
distance are also used, especially on the out- 
side. The four sides are so pl*<^ m to face 
the four cardinal points. Iliese structures 
are supposed to date from about 3000 B.c. 
to 2300 B.C. The stones used varied in size, 
but are mostly large, requiring wonderful 
mechanical skill to quai^ them, transport 
them, and raise and adjust them in their 
proper places. An almost fabuh)UH number 
of labourers were en^ed in erecting the 
chief Egyptian pyramids, of which the gi^p 
of Gizeh, 4 miles b.w. of Cairo, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ancient Memphis, is the 
most remarkable. This group consists of 
nine pyramids, among them the three most 
celebrated of idl, the pyramid of Cheops 
(Khufu), called the Great Pyramid; of Ceph- 
ren(Khafra); and of Myoerinus(Menkauru). 
According to Herodotus the Great Pyramid 
took 100,000 men working for ten years to 
maV* a causeway 8000 feet long in order to 
facilitate the transport of the stone from 
the quarries; and tne same number of men 
for twenty years more to complete the pyra- 
mid itself. Its base forms a square, each 
side of which was originally 768 feet, tbon^ 
BOW, by the removri of the coating, oiuy 
750 feet long, occupying 13 acres. ITie 
outer surface forms a series of steps, each 
of the average height of 8 feet or more. 
When the structure was perfect this step 
formation was hidden by the coating, which 
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rendered the lidee quite emootb, end the 
npox, where there is now * maoe of 12 eq. 
▼erdf, WM DO doubt origiiuJly quite sharp. 
The height was orlginaUy about 480 feet, 
but is now only 451. The interior, entered 
40 feet above the base of the n<nrth faoe, 
contains several chambers, one of which, 
called the King's Chamber, is 84^ feet long, 
17 wide, and 19 high, and contains a sarco- 
phagus of red granite. The second pyramid 
is 690 feet square and 447 feet high. The 
third pyramid is only 854 feet square and 
208 feet high, and is the best constructed of 
the three. The six smaller pyramids which 
complete the Gizeh group are of much in- 
ferior interest The pyramids are supposed 
to have been built by the respective kings 
as tombs and memorials of themselves; and 
it is conjectured that they were begun at 
the beginning of each reign, and that their 
sise corresponded with the length of it. 
About 850 yards south-west of the Great 
Pyramid is the celebrated Sphinx. Ruins 
of pyramids are to be found at Benares in 
India and in other parts of the East Cer- 
tain monuments of the ancient inhabitants, 
found in Mexico, are also called pyramids. 
These seem to have been intended to serve 
M temples, the tops of them being flat and 
surmounted by a house or chamber in which 
sacred rites were probably performed. The 
largest and perhaps the oldest of them is 
that of Oholula, which is said to have a base 
of 1770 feet and a height of 177 feet 

Pyrixnids, in billiards, a game played 
with fifteen red balls and one whits, the 
red halls being placed together in the form 
of a triangle or pyramid at spot, the object 
of the players being to try who will pocket 
the greatest number of bw. 

Fj^asns and ThislM, a pair of devoted 
lovers, who, as their story is told by Ovid 
(Met iv. 55-165), resided in Babylon, and 
being prevented by their parents from meet- 
ing openly, were in the habit of seoretlT 
conversing through an opening of the wall, 
as their houses adioined. They agreed one 
day to meet at the tomb of Kinus, when 
Thhbe, who was the first at the rendMvous, 
was surprised by a lioness and took to flight 
In her haste she dropped her garment^ 
the lioness eeising covered with blood, 
havfoig Immediately before killed an ox. 
Pyramns appearing on the soenn and oon- 
clndiBg from the htood-besmearea robe that 
Thiibe wae deed* killed hiamalf. Thisbe 
vetnraing aoon eftsrwardn end finding the 
body ollMr lafir, also kQled hanaM Tha 


story was very popular in the time of Shake- 
speare, who made it the subject of the bur- 
lesque interlude in A Midsummer Night’s 
l^am. 

Pyrenaaa’, a lofty mountain range, the 
crest of the main chain of which forms the 
boundary between France and Spain. It 
abuts with one extremity on the Mediter- 
ranean, and with the other on the Atlantia 
Its length, from Cape Creux on the Gulf 
of lyons, to Fontanmia on the Bay of Bis- 
cay, is about 280 miles, and its greatest 
breadth little more than 50 miles. It con- 
sists of two lines, which form parallel ridges 
about 20 miles apart from each other, ex- 
cept near the centre, towards which the 
range rises both from the east and west 
The descent on the south side is much more 
abrupt than on the north. Its loftiest sum- 
mits are near its centre, where its culmi- 
nating point, Maladetta, or Pic de Ndthou, 
reaches a height of 11,424 feet. The prin- 
cipal passes in the Pyrenees, formed by the 
meeting of valleys from opposite sides of 
the axi^ take in the east part; of the chain 
the name of Cols, and towards the centre 
that of Ports. Chdy four of these are con- 
veniently practicable for oarrisges. In 1885 
the French and Spanish governments agreed 
to the ooustructioD of two railways, of which 
the tunnels perforating the Pyrenees were 
to be made at the oost of both oountriea. In 
the Pyrenees is to be found some ol the 
finest scenery in France. The climate, genial 
and warm, banishes perpetual snow to 1800 
feet higher than the snow-line of the Alps. 
The I^noh Pyrenees abound in mineral 
springs, in if^niiotion with which ars some 
ol the ga^t watering -places in Europe, 
chief among them Bagnhres de Lnohon. 
Bar^ is in a dreary gorge, but its waters 
are celebrated for their eifioaoy. 

Pyrdudes (p6-ri-nft), the French name of 
the Pyrenees, giving name to three Frtnoh 
departments — BABSSS-PTBfiNAxs (bas-pfi- 
rft-nft) is a department of South-western 
France, at the angle of the Bay of Bisoay. 
Its industry is nudnly agrioultursL The 
surface is diversified, thm is much fine 
soenery, and the forests are extensive and 
valuable. Blanrits, its chief watering-|daoe^ 
is well known as a health resort, espedall j 
in winter. Pan is tiie cafdtal of the d^osNit^ 
ment Am, 2948 sq. miles; pop. 482,999. 
— HAona-PrsfimiM (st-p^ift-ni) is a de- 
partment of Southern Franoe, bsmidsdl 
partly by SfMdn, pertly Basssa-Pyrdn^BS, 
and other dspartanents. To it in the maik 
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bilong wome ot th* loftiMt tammitf of the 
PyrepoM. TlM6pe«eeMi7PPdtlMaiineral 
ipripgs of the department attract many viif > 
ton. Ai«a» 1749 tq. miiee; popi 284,826. 
Tarbes k the capital. ~>PTBmn-OBiBir- 
TAUB8 ^>6-zi-ii6-ao-r6‘aa>til), a department 
of Southern France, bordering on the Medi- 
terranean and ^ Spankh frontier. Itidiief 
wealth liei in ita winea, of which tiie well- 
known RouaaUlon k one. The department 
k ako very ridi in iroiL Perpignan k the 
capital Araa^ 1692 aquare ^ea; pop. 
211,187. 

Pyre na a a , Piagi of tbi, ocmdudad be- 
tween France and Spain by Cardinal Ma- 
zarin and De Haro, on the lie dea Faiaana, 
in the rirer Bidaaeoa, on the bordera of the 
two countriea, 7th November, 1659, ter- 
minated a war which had laated for twenty- 
four yean. By thk treaty Spain ceded to 
France Bouaaalloa, with the fortreaa of Per- 
pignan, Ac., ao that the Pyraneea have ainoe 
f^med the boundary of the two Idngdoma; 
and in the Netheiianda, Artok, and part of 
Flandera, Hainault, and Luxemburg, with a 
number d fortified towna. 

Pyreth'rum, a genua of herbaoeoua planta 
nearly allied to Vkrpaamtktmwm, P. Par^ 
thtfmm k known aa feverfew; from P. 
ro$evm k made the well-known Peraian in- 
aect'powder. 

TyigM, a town of Greece^ near the weat 
ooaat of the Morea, and not far from the 
month of the Buphia (Alpheioa). Ita har- 
bour k at Katakolo, with which and with 
Athena there k railway eommunioation, and 
k earriea on a large trade. Pop. 12,647. 


Fyiilat (pi-rTtfii), a name given in min- 
eralogy to varioua metallic anlpUdea, ehiefiy 
to theaulpUdeacf copper and iron. PFrkea 
k largely need ao a aouree of oulphur to toe 
manufacture of oulphuric add. For iron 
pyriteo aee Iron. 

Pyxiii, an ancient town of Pmaato, 24 
milM aouth-eaat of Stettin. Ita chief todua- 
triee are machinery, augar manufacture, and 
agriculture. Pop. 8062. 

Pjnnnoiit, a watering' place of Pruoala, in 
the Principidity ot Waldeck and Pynnont 
(which aee), 34 milea s.b.w. of Hanover. 
Small but well built, with several fine pro- 
menadeo, it oontaina a mJace, and a very 
complete bathing eatablkniineDt I'he water 
k dialybeate, pooaeoaing valuable medidnal 
propertiea. Over 100,000 bottleo of water 
are annually exported. Pop. 1401. 

Pyro-ela^oity, a name given to elec- 
tridtv produced by beat, aa when tourma- 
line becomea elecmo by being heated be- 
tween 10"* and 100*" Cent. 

Pyrogallto Add (G«HflO|), an add ob- 
tained by the dry distillation of gallic add 
(which aee). It' forms cryatak that have 
neither smell nor colour, k readily soluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether, has a neutral 
reaction, readily absorbs oxygen to an alka- 
line solution, and becomea of a dark brown 
odour. It k used in photography, and aome- 
timea as a hair-dye. 

Fyr'ola. See Winter-green, 

F^Sg'aeeus Add, an impure acetic add 
obtained by toe dktillation of wood. 

Pyrorndte, a black ore of manganaae, oe- 
cnntog cryatallked and massive in Devon- 


M. rouillet for measurtog the intensity of 
toe heat of the sun. It oonakta of a shallow 
oyltodrioal voasal of thto silver or oo{mer, 
oontatoing water or mereury to whito a 
thermometer k plunged. The upper surface 
of toe vessel k covered with kmp-blaok, ao 
as to make it absorb aa muoh heat aa poe- 
dfale, and the vaasd k attached to aaup^rt 
to anoh a way that the upper surfaee can be 
always made to reodve the rays of the eon 
perpmsdieolarly. The actual amount of heat 
abiurhed by the toatmmant k calmlated by 
ocdtoaiy ealortoietiioal meaaa. llmaream 
toa axpoMd h to akan ad anziaoe and toe 

amount of water or mevewEy which hm been 
vairnd through a oactato number of thm- 
mauMtrto dqgiuas batof both eftomu known, 
toa ahmbito bwdiiig eieot of toe am^ aotktt 


other plaoea. It k the btoodde or peroxide 
of manganeee, and k much used to ch e m i c al 
prooeaaea. 

fyrom'atir, any ioftmmant, the object of 
whito k to meisure all gradatioas of tam- 
parature above those indicated by the mer- 
eurial tbermoineter. . WedgwoM’s pyro- 
metar, the first which came into extmdve 
use, waa uaed by him for tasting the haat 
of bk pottery poroelato and de- 
pended on the property of day to eontract 
on axpoa u r e to beat. Many diffareot modes 
have been proposed or actually emptoyed 
lor measurtog high temperatures; as by 
ecstraatom, aa to Wedgwood's; by ^ 
pantom of bam of Aamnt metak;^ 
change of premom to confined gaaaa; by the 
amoont of heat Imparted to a edd mam; 
by tim fmtog-potot of oolids; by eotom^ as 
md and whita ]iia«» Ito 
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Py'rope, fire-garnet or Bohemian garnet, 
a dark -red variety of garnet, found em- 
bedded in trap tufa in the mountains of 
Bohemia. It occurs also in Saxony in ser- 
pentine. 

Pyr'ophone, a musical instrument, in 
which the various notes are produced by the 
burning of hydrogen gas within glass tubes 
of various sizes and lengths. 

Psp^^OBOope, an instrument for measuring 
the intensity of heat radiating from a hot 
body, or the frigorific influence of a cold 
body. 

P^rro'BlB, in medicine, a disease of the 
stomach attended with a sensation of burn- 
ing in the epigastrium, accompanied with an 
eructation of watery fluid, usually insipid, 
but sometimes acrid. It is commonly called 
Water-brash. 

PyroBo'ma, a genus of phosphorescent 
MoUuscoida, of the group Tunicata, com- 
pound asoidians inhabiting the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic. They unite in great 
numbers, forming a large hollow cylinder, 
open at one end and closed at the other, 
swimming in the ocean by the alternate con- 
traction and dilatation of its component 
individual animals. 

Py'roteohny, the science of making and 
using artificial fire-works, the chief ingre- 
dients of which are nitre, sulphur, and char- 
coal. Iron filings yield bright red and 
white sparks. Steel filings and cast-iron 
borings contain carbon, and give a more 
brilliant fire with wavy radiations. Copper 
filings give flame a greenish tint, those of 
zinc a fine blue colour; the sulphuret of an- 
timony gives a less greenish blue than zinc, 
but with much smoke; amber, resin, and 
common salt give a yellow fire. Lampblack 
produces a very red colour with gunpowder, 
and a pink with nitre in excess. Verdigris 
imparts a pale green, sulphate of copper and 
sal-ammoniac a palm-tree green. Lycopo- 
dium, used also in the manufacture of stage- 
lightning, bums with a rose colour and a 
magnificent flame. See Fire-works, 

'BvTOTyVio Spirit, a common name for 
methylic alcohol or wood-spirit See Methyl 

Pymz'ylinB, a term embracing gun-cotton 
and all other explosive substances obtained 
bv immersinj^ vegetable fibre in nitric or 
nitro-Bulphunc add, and then suffering it 
to dry. These substances are nitro-denva- 
tives of cellulose. 

Pyrrha. See Jkuealwn. 

P^hio Daaiplb ^ andent Gredan war- 
like dance, wlnfl^^nBiited chiefly in snoh 


an adroit and nimble turning of the body 
as represented an attempt to avoid the 
strokes of an enemy in battle, and the mo- 
tions necessary to perform it were looked 
upon as a kind of tmning for war. 

Pyrrho, a Grecian philosopher of Elis, 
founder of the Pmhonian or sceptical 
school, flourished about 340 b.c. He was 
early led to apply himself to philosophy by 
the writings of Democritus, and, accom- 
panying his master, Anaxarchus, to India, 
in the train of Alexander the Great, he 
there became acquainted with the doctrines 
of the Brahmans, Magi, and other eastern 
philosophers. Spending a great part of his 
life in solitude, and abst^ing from all 
decided opinions concerning moi^ and phy- 
sical phenomena, he endeavoured to attain 
a state of tranquillity not to be affected by 
fear, joy, or sorrow. He died in his ninetieth 
ear; the Athenians erected a statue in 
onour of him, and his countrymen, who 
had made him a high-priest, raised a monu- 
ment to his memory. His chief doctrines 
were the uncertainty of all human know- 
ledge, and the belief that virtue is the only 
good. Pyrrho left no writings. It is only 
from the works of his later followers, par- 
ticularly Sextus Empiricus, that we learn 
the principles of his school. A disposition 
to doubt is often called, from this philoso- 
pher, Pyrrhonism. 

P^hUB, King of Epirus, one of the most 
illustrious generals of antiquity, was bom 
about 818 B.C., and was left an orphan in 
childhood. He was placed on the throne of 
his ancestors when about twelve years of age, 
and reigned peacefully five years, when 
vantage was taken of his abrenoe to transfer 
the crown to his great-uncle, Neoptolemus. 
After serving with bis brother-in-law Deme- 
trius Polioroetes, and greatly distinguishing 
himself at the battle of Ipsus, against Anti- 
gonus, B.O. 801, Pyrrhus recovered his do- 
minions, which he shared with his rival, and 
then caused the latter to be put to death. 
He next contended for possession of Mace- 
donia, and in 280 passed over into Italy 
to asidst the Greelu against Rome. He 
defeated the Romans in two battles, but 
with severe loss to himself; then passed 
over into Sicily, returned to Italy again, 
and was defeat^ at Beneventum 275 B.C. 
He now retired to Epirus, took part in the 
Greek troubles, and was killed at Aigos^ 
B.O. 272. 

PyroB, a genus of ornamental and fruit 
trees, the latter forming the chief cl our 
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orchard fhiit, and belonging to the pomeouB 
section of the nat. order Rosaces. There 
are about forty species, natives of the n<n^h 
temperate and cold regions. The pear (P. 
eomw&nis), the apple or crab (P. Malua)^ 
service-tree (P. tormindlis and dome»tiea\ 
mountam ash or rowan-tree (P. A ucuparia)^ 
beam- tree (P. Aria)^ Ac., all belong to this 
genus. 

Pythag'oras, a Grecian philosopher, 
supposed to have been bom about 586 b.c. 
at Samos. He went to Scyros, and was a 
scholar of Pberecydes till ^e death of the 
latter; others make him also a scholar of 
Thales and Anaximander. He is said to have 
gathered knowledge from the philosophers 
or learned men of Phoenicia, Syria, Egypt, 
Babylon, Indiai Ac., but eventually settled 
at the Greek city of Grotona in Lower Italy, 
probably about 529 B.o. His abilities and 
character led great numbers, chiefly of the 
noble and wealthy classes, to iwlopt his views, 
lliree hundred of these were formed into a 
select fraternity or order, and were bound 
by vow to Pythagoras and each other, for 
the purpose of cultivating the rites and 
observances enjoined by their master, and 
studying his philosophy. They thus formed 
at once a philosophical school and a reli- 
gious order. The political influence of this 
body became very considerable, and was 
exerted in the interest of the aristocratic 
party. The democratic party strenuously 
opposed the growing power of the order, 
and their enmity caus^ Pythagoras to re- 
tire to Metapontum, where he died about 
506 B.O. ^ far as we can judge, his 
system appears to owe very much to a 
vivid ima^nation acting upon the then pre- 
vailing iraorance respecting the order of 
nature. What was not known was guessed 
at, with the usual result. In the case of 
Pythagoras, as in that of other teachers of 
those early times, the popular eflfect of this 

K knowledge was heightened by ming- 
with secret doctrines. One of these 
doctrines was the transmigration of souls; 
end I^hagoras is said to have believed 
himself to have previously lived in several 
bodiea He had also ahstruse theories re- 
epecting numbers, geometry, and music, 
which he valued very highly as fitting the 
•oul for oontem|dati^ The effect Si his 
teaching however, was such that his disciples 
are said to have paid him divine honours 
after his death. In apnearanoe he was 
graven commanding, and dignifled. He ab- 
utainrtd from all ***f***M food, hmlting him- 
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self to a vegetable diet. His public in- 
struction consisted of practical discourses 
in which he recommended virtue and dis- 
suaded from vice, with a particular reference 
to the various relations of mankind, as those 
of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
citizens and magistrates, Ac. His disciples 
were required to practise the greatest purity 
and simplicity of manners. He impost 
upon them, it is said, a silence of from two 
to five years, according to circumstances. 
He alone who had passed through the ap- 
pointed series of trials was allowed to hear 
the word of the master in his immediate 
presence. To the initiated the doctrines 
were not delivered, as to others, under the 
mask of images and symbols, but unveiled. 
Pythagoras left no writings; the Golden 
S^tences extant under his name having 
been composed or compiled by later hands. 

Pythagore'an Bean, the Nelumhium tpeei- 
otum, Sw Nelumhium. 

Pythagore'an Theorem, the forty -seventh 
proposition of the first book of Euclid's Ele- 
ments, which shows that in anv right-angled 
triangle the square of the hypotenuse is 
equal to the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides. 

Pyth'eas, a famous navigator of the Greek 
colony of Massilia, now Marseilles, supposed 
to have lived about the time of Alexander 
the Great (say 330 b.c.). He is reputed to 
have sailed along the west coast of Europe, 
entered the En§^h Channel, and travelled 
some distance in Britain, then, continuing 
his journey northward, to have arrived at 
Thule (supposed to be Iceland). In a 
second voyage he entered the Baltic, w'here 
he proceeded as far as a river ;vhicb he 
called Tanais, and on the banks of which 
amber was found. We only know of him 
through Strabo, Pliny, and others. 

Pythian Games, one of the four great Gre- 
cian games, instituted in honour of Apollo, 
and celebrated at Delphi. Until about 586 
B.C. they were under the management of the 
Delpbians, and took place every eighth year; 
but after that date they were conducted 
by the Amphictyons, ana celebrated every 
fourth year, prizes being given for flute- 
playing, atl^tio q>orts, and horse and cha- 
riot racing. Eventually contests in tragedy, 
mdnting, sculpture, Ac., were added. At 
met pmes <rf silver or gold were awarde<^ 
but afterwards the simple laurel wreath and 
pahn-branoh were substituted. They con- 
tinued to be odebnited until the end of the 
4ih oentniy of our era. 
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Python, a genui and family of lerpents 
alli^ to the family BoldsB or Boas. They 
are not venomoue, but kill their prey by 
oompreMioa. The pythona belong exolu- 
■ively to the Old World, and are of enor- 
moui size, sometimes attaining a length of 
30 feet. They are found in India and in 
the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, in 
Afrioa and in Australia. A rudimentary 
pelvis Mid traces of hinder limbs exist in 
the pythons, these structures terminating 
externally in a kind of hooked claw. O^e 
head exceeds the neck in thickness, and 
the mouth is extremely large. Aided by 
their prehensile tails and rudimentary hin- 
der limbs, the pythons suspend themselves 
from the branches of trees and lie in wait 
near water for animals which come to drink. 
The genus Python contains various species, 
the bMt known of which is the West African 
python {P. sehai)^ common in menageries. 
The female python hatches her eggs by the 
heat of her b^y. 

Py'thoness, the priestess of Apollo at his 
temple at Delphi, who gave oracular answers. 
See Ddphi, 


Pyx (Greek, |>yasw, a box), a covered 
vessel used in the Roman Catholic Church 
to contain the consecrated host. In ancient 
times, although generally rectangular in 
shape, it sometimes had the form ol a dove, 
ana was suspended above the altar. It is 
now cylindrical, cup or bell riiaped, with a 
cross-Burmount^ cover, and is frequently 
delicately chased and inlaid. 

Py*. Trial or the, the final trial by 
weight and assay of the g(dd and silver 
coins of the UniM Kingdom, prior to their 
issue from the mint, a certain number 
being taken and tested by way of 8am]de 
of the whole. The trial takes {naoe peric^- 
cally by a jury of goldsmiths summoned 
by the lord-chanoellor, and constitutes a 
public attestation of the standard purity of 
the coin. The term Is also iqiplied to the 
assaying of gold and silver plate, whi<di 
takes place at the different assay -offices. 

Pyxid'ium, in botany, a capsule with a 
lid, as seen in henbane and in the fruit of 
Leeythii OUaria, the monl^-pot tree, a 
large forest tree of Brazil. The term is also 
applied to the theca of mosses. 


Q. 


O, the seventeenth letter in the English 
alphabet, a consonant having the same sound 
M k or hard e. It is a superfiuous letter in 
English, as the combination qu^ in which it 
always occurs, could be equally well ex- 
pressed hy kw or k alone when the u is 
silent. It did not occur in the Anrio-Saxon 
alphabet, the sound (pi in Anglo-Saxon 
words being regularly written ew or etc, 
but was borrowed from the Frenoh-Latin 
alphabet. 

Quad!, a Teutonic tribe whose andmit 
temtory was on the Danube, extending to 
the Theiss on the east and to the Carpatiiiaa 
Mountains on the north. They long waged 
destructive wars with the Romans, particu- 
larly under Marcus Aurelius, but cease to 
be heard of in the 6th century, having pro- 
bably migrated further west with the Suevi. 


Quadzifesima, a Latin word signifying 
fortieth, and used to denote the forty days 
of fast (Lent) preceding Easter. Quadra- 



Qnadran'glt, in geometry, a quadrHateral 
figure; a plm flgm having four sides, and 
consequently four an^es. In ordinary lan- 


guage it is a square or quadrangular court 
surrounded by buildings, as often seen in 
the buildings of a college, school, or the Uke. 

Quad'rant, an instrument for measuring 
angular altitudes, variously constructed and 
mounted for different specific uses in astro- 
nomy, navigation, surveying, Ac., oonris^ng 
originally of a graduated arc of 90**, with an 
in&x or vernier, and either plain or tele- 
Boopio sights, along with a plumb-line or 
spirit-level for fixing the vertical or hori- 
zontal direction. Its principle and applica- 
tion k the same as that of the sextant, by 
which it is superseded. See Sextant. 

Quadrate Bout, a bone developed in rep- 
tiles and birds, by means of which the lower 
jaw is artioulatM or joined to the akuU. 
^e lower mw ol these forms is thus not 
articulated direoHy or of itself to the ricuU, 
as in mammala 

Quadsatio BquKttona. See Equation, 

Qaad'rature, in astronomy, the positkai 
of the moon or a jdanet when its longitude 
differs from that of tha sun by 90% £at la 
when it is 90* distant from the sun. — Quod- 
ftriicfu of tits eirde, the equaling ol the 
dicle. See Carrie. 
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Qnadzi'ga, an aaoiaiit two-wbealed oar or 
chariot drawn by four hoTBoa abraaei It 
wai used in ndng in the Greek Olympian 
games, and in t^ gamee of the Roman 
circua. 

Onadrilateral, a name giren to the epaoe 
incfoeed between, and defended by, four for- 
treeaes in Northern Italy famoue in Austro- 
Italian hietoiy, namely, reechiera and Man- 
tua on the Mindo, and Verona and Legnago 
on the Adige. 

Qudrille\ a dance of French origin, which 
oonsif ta generally of five oonaecutive figures 
or movementa, danced by four seta of couplea, 
e^h forming the aide of a square. 

Quadrille', a game at cards, played by 
four persona, with a pack of forty cards, 
the eight, nine, and ten of each suit being 
thrown aside. Quadrille was very popular 
and fashionable in England about the be- 
ginning of the century, but is now almost 
forgotten. Onibre, the game celebrated by 
Pope in his Rape of the Look, is essentially 
the same game, but played by three persona 
instead of four. 

Quadriy'ium, the name given by the 
ichoolmen of the middle ages to the four 
mathematical branches of study, arithmetic, 
music, geometry, and astronomy. 

Qtuidra'iiuuia ( * four-handed’ ), the name 
applied by Cuvier and others to denote the 
order of mammalia represented by the le- 
murs, monkeys, and apes, from the fact that 
these forma amree in possessing a great toe 
so constructed as to be capable of opposing 
the other digits of the feet, instead of being 
placed parallel with the other toes, thus 
forming a kind of *band’ adimted for sup- 
porting the foot on the ground This con- 
version of the feet into hand-like organs 
presented to Cuvier’s mind so different and 
remarkable a structure from the dispositiun 
of the feet and toes of man, that he sepa- 
rated man as a sole and ahigle genus to 
re|iresent the distinct and opposiiig order of 
Jftmaum or * two-handed* But 

in modem soology, man is generally included 
in one order with the ^ws and mmikeys — 
the order Primates, of which man oonsti- 
tutas a distinct fainily or seotion. As lim- 
ited to the apes, monkeys, and lemurs, the 
Quadrumana are oharaoterised by the fol- 
lowing pofails; — ^The hallux (inaermost toe 
of the Iriad-liaib) is separated from the 
other toes^ and Is oppo^ to them, so 
t|M the h^-leet beoome fHehensOe handa 
The poUex (inaennost toeof the fore-Umhs) 
may bewsnring,bqt wfaenpreeentUaleoii 


utuaU^ opposahU to the other digi^ so 

tile animat becomes touly quadrumanotn, or 
four-handed. The teats are two in number, 
and the mammaiy glands are on the chest 
as in man. See Monkey AptB^ Ac. 

Quadruped, the name popularly applied 
to those higher vertebrate animals which 
possess four developed limbs. The name is 
usually restricted to four-footed maramala 

Quadruple Alliance, an alliance, so called 
from the number of the contracting parties, 
concluded in 1718 between Great Britain, 
France, and Austria, and acceded to by 
Holland in 1719, for the maintenancu of the 
Peace of Utrecht. The occasion of the al- 
liance was the seizure by Spain of Sardinia 
in 1717, and Sicily in 1718, both of which 
she was forced to give up. Another quad- 
ruple alliance was that of Austria, Russia, 
Great Britain, and Prussia, in 1814, ori- 
ginating in the coalition which had effected 
the dissolution of the French Empire. 

QusMrtor, the name of certain magistrates 
of ancient Rome whose chief ofiice was the 
management of the public treasure, being 
receivers of taxes, tribute, Ac. Queestors 
acoompanied the proviooial governors and 
reoeiv^ taxes, paid the troops, Ao. The 
office could at first be held only by patri- 
dans until 421 uo., when the number, 
which bad formerly b^n two, was doubled, 
and plebeians became eligible. l*he number 
was further increased to eight after the out- 
break of the first Punic war. As province 
after province was added to the Roman 
territory the number of quttstors was again 
increased, till under Sulla it reached twenty, 
and in the time of Julius Csssar forty. 

Qoagga {Equui Quagf/a)^ a B{)ecieB of the 
bom genus, nearly allied to the zebra, and 
formerly found on the plains of Southern 
Africa^ Striped like the zebra, it yet pos- 
sessed no bands on the limbs; of a dark or 
blackish -brown on the head, neck, and 
shonlders, the back and hind quarters were 
of a lighter brown, whilst the croup was ol 
a russet gray. The under parts of the body 
were white, the upper parts of the legs and 
tail being marked by whitish bars. The 
%uagga waa of smaller size than the zebra, 
and in general conformation bore a oloserre- 
•emblanoe to ^e horse. Gregarious in habits, 
the quagga is ssid to have mingled indis- 
crfminately with the zebra herds. Its food 
oonaisted of grames sad mimosa leaves. It 
is now said to be absolately extinot. The 
anfanal to which the name QtMgg* ^ 
applied kBnrcheirssebim SeTbaum 
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(^ail {CoUjumix)t a ganui of raaorial 
birds, included in the family of the par- 
tridges, to which they are nearly allied, but 
from which they differ in being smaller, in 
having a relatively shorter tail, no red space 



Oomnion Quail {Cotumtx mdganfi) 


above the eye, longer wings, and no spur on 
the legs. The common (juail {C. vulgaris) 
is a migratory bird, and is found in every 
country of h^urope, and in many parts of 
Asia and Africa. It is about 8 inches in 
length. 'J’he colour of the up[)er parts is 
brownish with lighter and darker markings, of 
the under parts yelhiwiah. 'J’he (juail is very 
pugnacious, and in some places quail fights 
are a form of amusement, as was the case 
also in ancient times. Its flesh is deemed ex- 
cellent food, and large numbers are brought 
alive and dead from the Continent to the 
British markets. In Britain these birds 
^rive early in May, and depart southwards 
in October. 'J'here are several other species, 
in appearance and habits not greatly differ- 
ing from the common quail, as the Coro- 
mandel quail {0. textiUs), the Australian 
quail {C.auatralis)^ the white-throated quail 
{C. iorquiita), the Chinese quail {C. excal- 
faotoria), an elegant little species measuring 
only 4 inches in length, &c. The name quail 
is also given to some biixis of other genera, 
as the Virginia or Maryland quail {Ortgx), 
and the Californian or crested quail {I^h- 
ortyx). The Virginian quail is common 
throughout North America, and extends as 
far south as Honduras. It is rather larger 
than the European quail. The flesh is very 
white and tender, and is unequalled in deli- 
cacy by any other member of its order in 
America. 

Quaken, a society of Christians which 
took its rise in England about the middle 
of the 17th century. George Fox, a native 
of Drayton, in Leicestershire, was the first 
to teach the religious views which distin- 
guish the society. He commenced his min- 
isterial labours in 1647, and immediately 


fell under persecution. But persecution, as 
usual, enlisted the sympathies of many in 
his cause. After malung multitudes of con- 
verts he organized them into a church, which 
became, although not until after severe per- 
secution, one of the recognized sects of Chris- 
tianity. Among the other eminent members 
of the society in its early days we may men- 
tion William Penn, Robert Barclay, George 
Whitehead, Stephen Crisp, Isaac Penning- 
ton, John Crool^ Thomas Story, Ac. The 
early Quakers were marked as a peculiar 
])eople by their testimonies against oaths, 
a paid ministry, and tithes; their use of the 
singular pronouns when addressing only 
one person; their refusal to take off the hat 
as a compliment to men; the plainness of 
their apparel; and their disuse of the ordi- 
nary names of the months and days. The 
name Quakers was given to them in derision, 
and though they accepted the name they 
call themselves by that of Friends. A 
Derby magistrate was the originator of the 
derisive epithet according to Fox himself 
— * because I bade him tremble at the word 
of God.' The persecution and intolerance, 
of which they were the victims both in Eng- 
land and America, only tended to confirm 
the faith and strengthen the bond of union 
among the meml)er8 of the rising society; 
and in neither country could it induce the 
sufferers to relinquish their conformity to 
what they regarded as duty. From the 
diffusion of more enlightened views on the 
subject of religious liberty, acts were succes- 
sively passed by the Engl^h parliament, re- 
lieving Friends from the oppression under 
which they suffered, tolerating their mode 
of worship, marriage, &c., and allowing 
them in a court of justice to make an affir- 
mation in place of taking an oath in the 
usual way. The same liberal policy was 
pursued in America. One of the brightest 
chapters in the annals of Quakerism is that 
relating to the founding of the colony of 
Pennsylvania. (See Penn, WUlianif Penn- 
sylvania,) But, as in other reforming sects, 
so among the Quakers, success in the course 
of time gradujdly undermined their zeal, 
and deprived them of many of their charac- 
teristic qualities. Gradually the spread of 
wealth modified the stringency of their 
'sumptuary' rules, and there was in oonse- 
quenoe a rapid decline of the andent disd- 
pline. Coinddent with these relaxations of 
rule arose disputes as to doctrine. About 
the year 1827 Elias Hicks, a native of the 
state of Now York, created a schism in the 
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■ociety by promulgating: opiniomi denying 
the miraculous conception, divinity, and 
atonement of Christ, and also the divine 
authority of the Scriptures. About half the 
sect in America followed Hicks, and have 
since been known as the Hicksite Friends. 
The schism made much stir among Quakers 
in Great Britain as well as in America, and 
a movement was begun in favour of higher 
education, and of a relaxation in the for- 
mality of the society. This movement, 
head^ by Joseph John Gurney, of Norwich, 
was strenuouuy opposed by a body of 
Quakers in America, and the result was a 
division among the Orthodox Friends them- 
selves, and the origin of a new sect, known as 
Wilburites, from John Wilbur, its founder. 

The society, or the orthodox section of it, 
believes that, under the gospel dispensation, 
all wars and fightings are strictly forbidden; 
the positive injunction of Christ, ^Love 
your enemies,’ &c., entirely precluding the 
indulgence of those passions from which only 
such contests can arise. They also believe 
that the express command, * Swear not at all,’ 
prohibits tlie Christian from the use of judi- 
cial as well as other oaths. In like manner, 
following the spirit of the Scriptures, they 
believe tliat a special call is necessary to 
constitute a true minister of the gospel, that 
the faithful minister should not preach for a 
pecuniary reward, that the essential baptism 
is of the Holy Ghost, not by water, and that 
the liord's supper is also entirely of a spirit- 
ual nature. They therefore renounce both 
these sacraments so far as the ordinary out- 
ward forms are concerned. As to the car- 
(hnal doctrines of Christianity, the incama' 
tion, crucifixion, resurrection, redemption 
through Christ’s death, justification, Ac., 
their beliefs are similar to those of orthodox 
Christians generally. The Quakers were 
one of the first sects to allow' women to teach 
publicly. As early as 1727 they censured 
the^ tn^c in slaves, and the efforts of the 
society had a great influence in bringing 
about their emancipation. They object to 
balla, gs^ng-plaoes, horse-races, theatres, 
and music; iJm to the reading of plays, ro- 
mances, and novels; and enjoin plainneH of 
dress and ^e avoidimoe of ornaments. 

The^ s(^ety is governed by its own code 
of d i s cipl ine, whi<£ is enacted and supported 
by meetings of four degrees for discipline — 
namely, piepanttve, monthly, quarterly, and 
yeariy makings. The preparativa mgest 
and prepare the bnsinees for the moothlv 
meetings, in which the execntive power is 
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prindpally lodged, subject, however, to the 
revision and control of the quarterly meet- 
ii^, which are again subject to the super- 
vision and direction of the yearly meetings. 
There are about 60,000 members and ad- 
herents in Britain, about 70,000 in the 
United States and Canada, besides small 
numbers in other countries. 

Quaking Grass ( liriza)^ a geuus of grasses, 
so named from their spikelets being always 
in a state of tremulous motion, in conse- 
quence of the weakness of the footstalks by 
which they are supported. Briza maxima, 
a native of Southern Europe, has long been 
cultivated as a garden annual on account 
of its largo and handsome drooping spike- 
lets. B, media, a perennial plant, is the 
only species common in Britain, but B. 
minwr is also a native. 

Quam'ash, the North American name of 
CamoMia eseuleiUa, a plant of the lily family 
with an edible bulb. I'hest bulbs are much 
eaten by the Indians, and are prepared by 
baking in a hole dug in the ground, then 
pounding and drying them into cakes for 
future use. 

Quamoc'lit, a genus of climbing orna- 
mental plant^ nat order Convolvulacea^, 
chiefly found in the hot parts of America, 
but some species are indigenous both in 
India and China. 

Quandang', the edible fruit of a species 
of sandalwood tree, Santulum acumin&tum, 
called in Australia native |)eacb. 

Quangsee. See Kirawjn. 

^angtung. See Kuarajlumj, 

Quantampoh, a town of Western Africa, 
in the Ashantee kingdom, about 100 miles 
north of Coomassie, and the seat of a con- 
siderable trade in slaves, cola-nuts, &c. Pop. 
15,000. 

Quantification of the Predicate, in logic, 
the use of some word or words to indicate 
whether the predicate of a proposition is 
distributed or not, that is, whether or not 
all the objects of which the predicate may 
be asserted are also objects of which the 
subject may (in affirmative propositions) be 
asserted or (in negative propositions) denied. 
Thus, when we say. Some men are lo^cians, 
we do not know from the form of the pro- 
position whether we may not apply the pre- 
dicate l<^oians to any who are not men, 
but if we quantify the predicate and say, 
Some men are aU logicians, we at pno® 

that this ap{dication cannot be made. Flouo* 

quet Lambert in the last century sug- 
gested the quantification of the predicate 
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but Sh* William Hamilton waa the fint to 
give notoriety to the dootrine by the impor- 
tance that he attadied to it» conddering it 
aa ioTolving a complete revolution in formal 
logic. The dootr&e of the quantification 
of the predicate waa attacked immediately 
after hia enunciation of it, and it haa never 
been generally adopted in the expoaition of 
formid logic. 

Quantity, that property of anything, in 
virtue of wUch it ia capable of being mea- 
Bured, increaaed, or diminiahed, relating to 
bulk, weight, or number. In mathematics 
a quantity ia anything to which mathema- 
tical proceaaea are applicable. In grammar 
it algnifiee the meaaure of a syllable, or the 
time in which it is pronounced — the metri- 
cal value of ayllables as regards length or 
weight in pronunciation. In Latin and 
Greek poetry quantity and not accent re- 
gulates the measure. 

^ajitook Hills, a range of low elevation 
in England, in the county of Somerset, ex- 
tending from the Bristol Channel, near 
Watohet, north-east to between Bridge- 
water and Taunton, and rising at their 
highest point to an elevation of 1428 feet 
almve the sea-leveL 

Qnaiua, a river of Africa. See Coanm. 

<^'i4»pcll6 (ka-per), a small town on the 
Canadian Pacific Kail way, in the district 
of Asainiboia, a short distance east of Ke- 
gina; also, the name of a river tributaiy to 
the Aasiuiboine. 


Qaangnon (k4-ren-y5n), a commune and 
oolUery Strict of Belmum, province of Hai* 
naut» 4 miles west of Mona. Pop. 18,121. 

Quarlee, Fbanoib, an English poet, bom 
in 1692, near Rumford in Essex, educated 
at CamMdge, and entered at Lincoln’s Inn. 
He was for some time cup-bearer to Eliza- 
beth, queen of Bohemia, and in 1621 went 
to Dublin, where he became under-secretary 
to Archbishop Ussher. He was driven from 
Ireland, with the loss of his property, by the 
rebellion of 1641, and was appoint^ chro- 
nologer to the city of London. At the com- 
mencement of the civil wars he wrote a work 
entitled the Loyal Convert, which gave o^ 
fence to the parliament; and when he after- 
wards joined the king at Oxford his property 
was sequestrated, and his books and MSS. 

f dundered. He was so much affected by his 
osses, that grief is supposed to have has- 
tened his death in 1 644. Of the works of 
Quarles, in prose and verse, the most cele- 
brated is his Emblems, a set of designs illus- 
trated by verses. Among his poems ase 
Divine Poems, Divine Fancies, and Algous 
and Parthenia. His Enchiridion is a collec- 
tion of brief essays and aphorisms, in vigor- 
ous and occasionally eloquent language. 

Quame'ro, Gulp of, in the Adriatic Sea, 
between Istria and the Croatian coast, 16 
miles in length and breadth. It is nearly 
inclosed leewards by the islands of Cherso 
and Veglia, and communicates with the 
Adriatic by three channels. The seamen 


Quar'antine (It. quarcmtina, a space of 
forty days), the period (originally forty 
days) during which a ship coming from a 
port suspected of contagion, or having a con- 
tagious sickness on b(^d, is forbidden in- 
tercourse with the place at which she arrives. 
This form of quarantine is now confined to 
foreign countries where cholera^ yellow fever, 
have to be guarded against In Britain 
quarantine is altogether abolished. If there 
be evidence or suspicion of infectious disease 
on board a vessel arriving in a British port, 
the oustoms-offioers report the same to the 
port sanitary authorities, who have power to 
deal with oases under the Public Health 


of that region dread the gulf on 
account of the terrific storms to U ' 
which it is subject. 

Quarrel, a bolt or dart to be shot 
from a cross-bow, or thrown from 
a catapult, eepeoially one with a 
square head and pyramidal point 
i^any, an open excavation | 
made for obtaining stone, such as I 
granite, marble, sandstone, lime- I 

stone, and slates. Stones suitable I 

for important building purpc^ are u 
usually found at a good distanoe Qusml. 
below the surface. In the case 
of unstiatified rocks, such as granite, whin- 


Aots. Quarantine was originally introduced 
at Venioe as a measure of protection against 
plamie or leprosy about the middle ^ the 
14th oentury, Venice, then the chief trading 
centre of &e Mediterranean, being espe- 
oiallv liable to contagion through vessels 
ooming from Eastern portsi A lasaretto 
was early erected here in connection with 
the quarantiue restricticBa. 


stone, Ac., the stone is most frequently 
detadied from the mass by Masting, a 
process by which much valuable stone la 
wasted, and a different method is em{doyad 
whenever it is found possible. IHiis is 
frequently the case with some stratified 
rooks, Bu<» as sandstone, from which blocks 
are separated by hand-tools alone. Small 
holes a few inehes asunder are cut along a 
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certain length of rock, into which steel 
wedges are inserted. These are driven in 
by heavy hammers until the stratum is cut 
through. The large blocks necessary for 
monumental purposes are generaUy obtained 
in this way, and before they leave the quarry 
they are usually reduced as nearly as pos- 
sible to a rectangular form. 

Quart, an English measure of capacity, 
being the fourth part of a gallon, or 8 gills. 

Quartan Ague. See Ague. 

Quarter, the name of two English mea- 
sures. one of weight and the other of capa- 
city. The first is the fourth part of a huii- 
dr^weight, or 28 lbs. The second con- 
tains 8 bushels of 4 pecks. 

Quarter, that part of a ship’s side which 
lies towards the stern, or which is compre- 
hended between the aft-most end of the 
main chains and the sides of the stem. 

Quarter-daye, in England, the day that 
liogins each quarter of the year. They are 
Ij^y-day (25th March), Midsummer-day 
(24th June), Michaeltnas-day (29th Sep- 
tember), Christmas-day (25th December). 
These days have been adopted between 
landlord and tenant for entering or quitting 
lands or houses and for paying rent. In 
Scotland the legal terms are, Whitsunday 
(15th May) and Martinmas (11th Xovem- 
ber); the conventional terms Candlemas (2d 
February) and Lammas (Ist August) make 
up the quarter-days. 

Quarter-dsok, the upper deck, or after- 
m<ist part of the upper deck, of a vessel, 
extending from the main-mast to the stem, 
or to the poop (when there is one). In 
ships of war it is specially set apart for the 
officers. 

Quartaring, in heraldry, is dividing a coat 
into four or more quarters or ouarterings, 
by perpendicular and horizontal lines, Ac. 
See Heraldry. 

Quarterly Baview, an English review 
published every three months, founded in 
Fe^ary, 1809, In opposition to the Whig 
Edinburg Reviear, by John Murray, with 
the support of Canning, Sir Walter Scott, 
and other leaders of the Tory party. Wil- 
liam Gifford was its first editor. From 1826 
to 1858 it was presided over by Lookhart, 
^ bkM;rapber and son-in-law of Scott 
mr to 1894 it was under the editor- 
^ ol Dr. (Sir) WilUam Smith. The 
Quarterly has from the first held a foremost 
pUee as a critical review. 

Quartar-naate, in the army, an officer 
who attends to the quarters for the scldien. 
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their provisions, fuel, forage, Ac. There is 
a quai^r-master attached toevery regiment, 
battalion, Ac., who generally holds the rela- 
tive rank of lieutenant. A quarter- master 
in the navy is a petty officer appointed by 
the captain, who, besides having charge of 
the stowage of ballast and provisiona coil- 
ing of ropes, Ac., attends to the steering of 
the ship. 

(^artannaster-generml, a staff officer of 
hign rank in the army, whose <lopartment 
is charged with all orders relating to the 
marching, embarking, disembarking, billet- 
ing, quartering, and cantoning of troops, en- 
campments and camp equipage. The quar- 
termaster-general is attach^ to a whole 
army under a commander -in -chief, and 
generally holds the rank of major-general, 
while to every brigade is attached a deputy - 
assistant quartermaster-general 

Quartermastei^Mrgeant is a non-com- 
missioned officer who acts as assistant to 
the quarter-master. 

Quartern, a term sometimes used to de- 
signate the fourth of a peck, or of a stone ; 
as the quartem-loaf. In liquid measure it 
is the fourth part of a pint. 

Quarter-eeulone, in England, a ^neral 
court of criminal jurisprudence held quar- 
terly by the justices of the peace in coun- 
ties, and by the recorder in ^iroughs. The 
jurisdiction of these courts, originally con- 
fined to matters touching breaches of the 
peace, has been gradually extended to the 
smaller misdemeanours and felonies, but 
with many exceptions. There is also an 
extensive jurisdiction in matters relating to 
the settlement of the poor, highways, va- 
grancy, bastardy, Ao., in most of which cases 
an appeal lies to the higher courts. In 
Scotland the quarter-sessions are a court 
held by the justices of the peace four times 
a year at the county towns. These courts 
have the power of reviewing the sentenoes 
prononnc^ at the special and petty scions 
when the sentence is of a nature subject to 
review. Such oases as fall to be tried by 
the English courts of quarter-sessions are 
chiefly disposed of in Scotland in the sheriff 
courts of the county. 

Qnarier-ataif; an old English weapon 
formed of a stout pole about 6^ feet long, 
generally loaded with iron at both ends. It 
was grasped by one hand in the middle, and 
by the other between the middleand the end. 
In the attack the latter hand shifted from 
one quarter of the staff to the other, giving 
the weapon a rapid oironlar motton, which 
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brought tho loftdod endi on the advenaiy 
at unexpected points. 

Quartet', or Quaktett', a musical com- 
position for four instruments, generally 
stringed instruments (that is, two violins, 
one viola or tenor violin, and one violon- 
cello); also a composition for four voices, 
with or without accompaniment. 

Quarto (4to), a book of the size of the 
fourth of a sheet; a size made by twice fold- 
ing a sheet, which then makes four leaves. 

Quart a, the name given to numerous 
vaneties of the native oxide of silicon, called 
also silicic acid. Quartz embraces a large 
number of varieties. When pure its com- 
Msition is expressed by the formula SiOj. 
It occurs both crystallized and massive, and 
in both states is most abundantly diffused 
throughout nature, and is eBf>oci{[^y one of 
the constituents of granite and the older 
rooks. When crystallized it generally occurs 
in hexagonal prisms, terminated by hex- 
agonal pyramids. It scratches glass readily, 
gives nre with steel, becomes positively 
electrical by friction, and two pieces when 
rubbed together become luminous in the 
dark. The colours are various, as white or 
milky, gray, reddish, yellowish or brownish, 
purple, blue, green. Quartz veins are often 
found in metamorphic rocks, and frequently 
contain rich deposits of gold, 'i^he principal 
varieties of quartz known by distinct names 
are the following: 1, roek-oryBtal ; 2, smoky 
quartz; 8, yellow quartz; 4, amethyst; 5, 
tiderite or blue quartz; 6, rose quartz; 7, 
milky quartz: 8, irised quartz; 9, common 
quartz; 10, fat {greasv) quartz; 11, flint; 
12, hornstone; IS, Lydian stone; 14, float- 
atone (swimming stone); 15, flbrous quartz; 
16, radiating quartz; 17, ehaloedony; 18, 
eamelian; 19, ehrysoprase; 20, agate. The 
name rock-crystal is applied to transparent 
and colourless crystals. Smoky quartz con- 
sists of crystals and crystalline mfUMes which 
are translucent and of a brown colour. Yel- 
low (quarts, sometimes called Bohemian or 
Beottuh is transparent, and of various 
shades of yellow. Amethyst is of every 
shade of ^olet, and nearly transparent. 
Siderite is of an azure -blue colour, and 
never in regular crystals. Rose quartz k 
of a rose-red oolour. Milky quartz is mas- 
sive^ translucent, and of a milk-white colour. 
Iris^ quarts exhibits the colours of the 
rainbow. Fat or greasy quartz has the an- 
pearanoe of having been immersed in <uL 
Ilint has a more compact texture than com- 
mon quarts^ is da2]» only tranalnoent on the 


edges, of a brownish oolour, and breaks with 
a conchoidal fracture. Hornstone resembles 
flint, but its conchoidal fracture is less dis- 
tinct Lydian stone differs from flint chiefly 
in having a darker colour, less translucenoy, 
and a fracture somewhat slaty; when black 
it is often called basanite, Moatstone con- 
sists of a delicate tissue of minute crystals, 
visible only under a powerful magnifier. 
Owing to the cavities it contains it will 
sometimes float on water. Fibrous quartz 
consists of those varieties which are in dis- 
tinct parallel concretions. Radiating quartz 
is like fibrous quartz, except that the fibres 
diverge from a common centre, and re- 
semble the radii of a circle, instead of being 
parallel. Chalcedony includes those varie- 
ties of radiating quartz where the thickness 
of the individuals becomes so much dimin- 
ished as to render them nearly or altogether 
impalpable. Camelian differs from chalce- 
dony merely in having a blood-red oolour. 
ehrysoprase also resembles chalcedony in 
composition, except that it is granular in- 
stead of fibrous; its colour is apple-green. 
Agate implies the occurrence of two or more 
of the above varieties existing together in 
intimate union. Cat’s eye, avanturine, 
prase, plasma, heliotrope, Compostella hya- 
cinth, jasper (red, brown, striped, and por- 
celain), jasper agate. Mocha stone, Venus- 
hair agate, Ac., formerly included under 
quartz, are only mixtures of this mineral 
with other substances. Several varieties of 
quartz are of important use in the arts and 
manufactures. The ancients regarded rock- 
crystal as petrified water, and made use of 
it for the fabrication of vases. At present 
it is employed not only for cups, urns, chan- 
deliers, Ac., but for seals, spectacle-glasses, 
and optical instruments. Quartz enters into 
the composition of glass, both white and col- 
oured. In the manufacture of porcelain it 
is added in the state of an impalpable pow- 
der, and forms part of the pi^; it is also 
used in other kinds of pottery. Quartz is 
used as a flux in the melting of several kinds 
of ores, particularly those of oopper, and in 
other metallurgical processes. Touchstone 
is a hard velvety-blaok variety of Lydian 
stone. 

Qnartiite, Quabtz-rook, a metamorphic 
stratified granular-aystalline rock consist- 
ing entirely, or almost entirely, of quartz. 
It is usually a sandstone which has baen 
altered by neat^ Aa It is generally of a 
grayish or pinld^-gray ooloar, him a sUght 
trace of irt^ 
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Quail, or Kviss, a lour, fermented 
liquor, made by pouring warm water on 
rye or barley mei^ and drunk by the pea- 
santry of Kuseia. 

Quaiiia is a genus of South American tro- 
pical plants, consisting of trees and shrubs, 
natural order SimambaceaB. The wood of two 
species is known in commerce by the name 
of Quassia; Q. amdra, a native of Panama, 
Venezuela, Guiana, and Northern Brazil, a 
small tree with handsome crimson flowers; 
and Q. exodsa (Picrcena exeelsa, Lindley), a 
native of Jamaica. The latter fumuhes 
the lignum quassia: of the British Pharma* 
copceia. Both kinds are imported in billets, 
and are inodorous, but intensely bitter, es- 
pecially the Jamaica quassia. Quassia is 
a pure and simple bitter, possessing marked 
tonic properties. An infusion of quassia 
sweetened with sugar is useful to destroy 
flies. Q. exeelsa was formerly substituted 
by some brewers for hops, but is now pro- 
hibited under severe penalties. See also 
BUter-ash, 

(^ater'nioni, the name given by Sir 
William Rowan Hamilton to a method of 
mathematical investigation discovered and 
developed by him. It is most important 
in its applications to physics, espemaUy in 
crystallography, optics, kinematios, and 
electro -dynamics. According to the dis- 
coverer, *A Quaternion is the quotient of 
two ve^rs, or of two directed right lines 
in space, considered as depending on a sys- 
tem of Four Oeometrical Elements; and as 
expressible by an algebraical symbol of 
Quadrinomial Form. The science, or Cal- 
culus^ of Quaternions, is a new mathemati- 
cal method wherein the foregoing concep- 
tion of a quaiemton is unfolded, and sym- 
bolically expressed, and is applied to various 
classes of algebraical, geometrical, and phy- 
sical questions, so as to discover many new 
theorems, and to arrive at the solution of 
many difficult problems.' 

QafttfalamtMi Moantiini, arange in South 
Africa, forming the western boundary of 
Natal; also called the Drakenberg Moun- 
tains (which see). 

<hi«tra.Braa (ki-tr-brii), a village of Bri- 
gmm, in the ncovince of Strath Bnbant, 20 
inllfls ajs.K. of Bmssels, situated at the in- 
twsection of the main roads between Bros- 
»!• and Charlercd, and from Nivelle to 
^ ^snioos for the battle fought 
^ the 

Key, in whkh the fonner were viotorloai. 
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Qoatrefhgea de Brdau (klUtr-f&Bh df 
bift-O), Jean I^uib Armand he, French 
naturalist, bom in 1810; took his M.D. 
degree at Strasburg in 1838; and has boon. 
professor of zoology at Toulouse, the Lyo^ 
at Paris, and professor of anatomy and eth- 
nology at the Mus^ d’Histoire Naturelle. 
He was elected a member of the Koval So- 
ciety, London, in 1879. His contributions 
to science include numerous researches into 
the lower grades of life, and a valuable serite 
of anthmpological studies. Among his more 
important works are Souvenirs d’un Natur- 
alists (1864). Crania Ethnica (1876-79), De 
I'Esphce Humaine (1877), Hommes Fossiles 
et Hommes Sauvages (1883), La Distribu- 
tion G^graphique des Negritos (1883), 
THomme Tertiaire (1886), les Pygmies 
(1 887), and Introduction k V^tude des Races 
Humaines (1887--89). He died in 1892. 

Quatrefoil (kwf^'ter-foil), in architecture, 
an opening or a panel divided by cubim or 
foliations into four leaves, or more correctly 
the leaf-shaped figure formed by the cusps. 



Qoatrefoils. 


It is an ornament which has been supjx)sed 
to represent the four leaves of a cruciform 
flower, and is common in the tracery of 
Gothic windows. Bands of small ouatre- 
foils are much used as ornaments in the per- 
pendicular Gothic style, and sometimes in 
the decorated. The same name is also given 
to flowers and leaves of similar form carved 
as ornaments on mouldings, he. 

Quaver, a note and measure of time in 
musio, eqtial to half a crotchet or the eighth 
of a semibreve. See Music. 

Quay (ks), a landing-plaoe substantially 
built along a line of coast or a river bank, or 
round a harlK>ur, and having posts and lingi 
to which vessels may be moored, frequent^ 
also cranes uid storehouses for the conveni- 
ence of merchant ships. 

Qnebte', a dty and shipping port of the 
Dominion of Canada, capitid of the province 
of the same name^ situated on a promontorr 
near the oonflnenoe of the St. Charles with 
the St. Lawrence, ter min a t i ng abruptly in 
Gape Diamond, which has a height of 3S8 
fee^ and on the banks of bom strsama 
It te abemt 4(K) miles from the month of the 
St Lawrence and 140 milea north-eaat of 
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Montreal, to which the river is navigable 
for large vessels. It is divided into the 
upper and lower towns. The former, placed 
on the summit of the promontory, is strongly 
fortified, the fortifications comprising a cita- 
del and other works. The view from the 
heights here looking down the river is one 
of &e finest in the world. The lower town, 
the great seat of business, lies under the 
cliffs, aloi^ the St. Lawrence and the St. 
Charles, ^e streets are mostly narrow, 
irregular, and frequently steep, excepting 
in the suburbs, which are modem and built 
upon a more regular plan. Among the 
principal edifices are the parliament build- 
ings, the Roman Catholic cathedral, the 
Protestant cathedral, the new court-houses, 
the new town-hall, and the Scotch Church. 
The chief educational institution is Laval 
University, with faculties of law, medicine, 
theology, and arts, and a library of nearly 
80,000 volumes. Another great education^ 
institution is the Grand Seminary. The 
chief convent is the Ursuline convent, cover- 
ing 7 acres of ground, and having con- 
nected with it an extensive establishment 
for the education of females. On the Plains 
of Abraham, west of the upper town, a 
column 40 feet high has been erected to the 
memory of General Wolfe; while in the 
upper town there is a handsome obelisk, 65 
feet high, to the joint memory of the two 
commanders, Wolfe and Montcalm, who 
both fell at the taking of Quebec. Ship- 
building is the chief industry. There are 
also manufactures of iron - castings, ma- 
chinery, cutlery, nails, leather, paper, india- 
rubber goods, rope, tobacco, beetroot-sugar, 
&C. Quebec is the ^ief seat of the Canaan 
trade in timber, immense quantities of which 
are here accumulated, so that at certain 
seasons rafts moored within booms may be 
seen extending along the water’s edge for 6 
miles. The basin of the St. Lawrence im- 
mediately below the town, where it is 2500 
yards wide, affords excellent anchorage for 
ships of large tonnage, while the wharves 
along the bimks of both rivers afford accom- 
modation for the largest vessels. The river 
is free from ice usually from the 1st of 
April till middle of December. Quebec was 
founded in 1608 by Champlain, who was 
sent on an exploring expedition from France. 
In 1620 it came into the hands of the Eng- 
lish, but was restored in 1682 to the French 
in whose posse ssi on it remained till 1759, 
when it fell into the hands of the British in 
oonsequence of Wolfe's ibanous viotoiy on 


the Plains of Abraham. The great bulk of 
the inhabitants (more than five-sixths) are 
Roman Catholics, chiefly French Canadians. 
Pop. about 65,000. 

Qnebec, a province of the Dominion of 
Canada, lying mainly between 52° 30' and 
45“ N. lat., and between 57° 7' and 79° 33' 
w. Ion. It is bounded on the N. by Labra- 
dor and the North-east Territory of Canada; 
on the JL by Labrador and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; on the s. by the Chaleurs Bay, 
New Brunswick, and the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York; 
and on the s.w. by the River Ottawa, which 
separates it from the province of Ontario. 
It is nearly 1000 miles in length from E. to 
w. by 300 in breadth, and has an area of 
188,694 square miles. The surface of the 
country is very varied, being diversified by 
mountains, rivers, lakes, and extensive 
forests. The chief mountains are the Notre 
Dame or Shickshock Mountains, extending 
along the south side of the St. Lawrence, 
and forming a table-land 1500 feet high, 
with peaks rising to the height of 4000 feet; 
and the Laurentian Mountains, or Lauren- 
tides, which stretch from the coast of Lab- 
rador to the Ottawa River, and rise to a 
height of from 1200 to 4000 feet. The chief 
islands are Anticosti, at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, and the Magdalen Islands in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The chief river is the 
St. Lawrence, which flows through the entire 
length of the province. Next to it in im- 
portance is its chief tributary, the Ottawa, 
over 700 miles in length. The other largest 
rivers are the St. Maurice and the Saguenay. 
The province boasts many beautiful lakes, 
thecMef being Grand Lake, Temiscamingue, 
and Lake St. John, from which issues the 
Saguenay. The climate is variable, though 
salubrious, the temperature ranging from 
20° below zero in winter to 90° in summer. 
The soil is generally fertile, and well suited 
for the growth of cereals, hay, && ; maize, 
flax, and tobacco are also grown, especialiy 
to the west of the longitude of Quebec, while 
grapes, melons, peaches, and tomatees in 
this region oome to maturity in the open 
air. A large portion of the province is still 
covered with forest, the white and red pines 
and the oak being the most valuable trees 
for timber. The fisheries are extensive and 
valuable. The minerals worked include 
apatite, aat>estos, gold, copper, iron, plum- 
bago, && The manufactures are steadily 
increasing, and indude furniture, leather, 
paper, chemicals, boots and shoes, wooUoi 
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TOods, steam and agricultural machinery. 
The chief exports are timber and fish. The 
educational system embraces institutions of 
all grades, from primary schools upwards, 
at the top being three universities — Laval 
University, Quebec (R. Catholic); Macgill 
University, Montreal (Protestant); and 
Bishop’s College, Lennoxville (AzigUoan). 
The affairs of the province are administered 
by a lieutenant-governor (appointed by the 
go vemor-general) and an executive council 
composed of 8 members, assisted by a legis- 
lative assemoly of 73 members and a legis- 
lative council of 24 members. The latter 
hold their appointments for life ; the former 
are elected by the people for five years. The 
capital is Quebec, but Montreal is the largest 
town. Pop. (1891), 1,488,686, 1,291,709 
being Roman Catholics^ mostly of French 
descent. 

Quebracho (ke-bra'cho), the name given 
to several trees of different genera^ but with 
similar qualities, indigenous to South Ame- 
rica, valuable alike for their wood and their 
baric The red quebracho (LoxopUrygium 
Lorentii, family Auacardiaceae) is very hard, 
but splits easily. The bark and wo^ are 
ui^ in tanning. The white ouebracho {A $■ 
pidospernia quebracho) is usea for wood-en- 
graving. The bark contains six alkaloids, 
and is used therapeutically as a remedy for 
asthma, being employed as a dcKxiction and 
a tincture. 

Quedah, or Keddah, a small state on 
the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
north of Province Wellesley. It is a well- 
wooded and mountainous country, with nu- 
merous river^ for the most part navigable. 
The climate is warm but healthy. The chief 
products are rice, pepper, ivory, and tin. 
Pop. 30,000. I'be capital, of the same name, 
has a population of 6000. 

QuedUnburg (kwedlin-burA), a town in 
the Prussian government of Magdeburg, 
province of Saxony, at the foot of Qxe Harz 
Mountaius, 35 miles 8.w. of Magdeburg. 
On an emhienoe above the town is an old 
castle, once the residence of the abbcwea of 
Quedlinburg, who, as princesses of the em- 
pire, had a vote in riie diet The manu- 
factures are wooUens, beet root sugar, wiw, 
leather, di e micaJa, Ac. Pop. 19,828. 

(Anglo-Saxon, ewin, a woman), the 
wife of a long. In Britain the queen is 
either quetn eontart or mei«ly wife of the 
reignii^ long, who k in gmiml (unless 
where exp^y exempted by law) upon the 
same looting with other atUilectB. to 
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all intents the king’s subject, and not hk 
equal; or queen-regerUf remant, or sovereign, 
who holds the crown in her own right, and 
has^ the same powers, prerogatives, and 
duties as if she had been a king, and whose 
husband is a subject; or queen •doimger^ 
widow of the king, who enjoys most of the 
privileges which belonged to her as queen- 
consort In Prussia, Sweden, Belgium, and 
France there can be no queen-regnant See 
Salic Law, 

Queen Anne’s Bounty, a fund applied to 
the increase of the incomes of the poorer 
clergy of the Church of England, and to 
aid incumbents in rebuilding parsonages by 
granting advances of money, iu virtue of a 
royal charter confirmed by 2 and 3 Anne, 
cap. zi By this act the first-fruits (the whole 
income of an incumbency for the first year 
after a new appnntment) and the tenths (a 
tenth of the annual income of every incum- 
bency), which before the Reformation had 
been paid to the pope, but had been an- 
nexed to the crown by Henry VIII., were 
assigned to a corporation created by the act 
and intrusted with the duty of administering 
the fund for the purpose mentioned. The 
livings that benefit by the bounty are all 
those not exceeding £60 a year. All aug- 
mentations from thk fund are conditional 
upon an equal or huger sum being privately 
raised for the same purpose. 

Quean-bee, the sovereign of a swarm of 
bees, the only fully -developed and prolific 
female in the hive, all the other inhabitants 
being either males (that is drones) or neuters. 
SeoLec. 

Qneenborongh, a village of England, 
county of Kent, 2 miles south of Sbeemess, 
on the Medway, whence a line of steamun* 
runs to Flushing, affording a direct and rapid 
transit to the Continent Pop. 1060. 

Qnecn Charlotte Islands, a grow of 
klaifids in the North Pacific Ocean, off the 
mainland Britkh Columbia, north of V an- 
couver Island, discovered by Cook about 
1770, and annexed to the Britkh crown iu 
1787. The northernmost of the two larger 
Islands k called Graham Island, and the 
southernmost Moresby Island. The greatest 
length of the two together k about 160 mile^ 
and the greatest breadth (of the northern 
Island) about 70 All the islands art 

covered with magnificent forests; gold-bear- 
ing quartz of rioi quality has been found, 
ai^ copper and iron ores and a fine vein of 
anthnolte coal also exkt. There are nn- 
merous cxeeks sui t a ble lor haiboms. The 
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climate li excellent. The ialands form part 
of British Columbia. 

Queen Charlotte Bonxul, a channel in the 
North Pacific Ocean, lepaiatiz^ Vancouver 
Island from the mainland of British Ame- 
rica on the north, and forming the oom- 
menoement of a long series of inlets con- 
tinued along the north and east of that 
island. 

Queen-of-the-xneadows. See Meadow- 
tweet. 

Queen'i Bench (or King’s Bench), Court 
OF, a separate court formerly existing in 
England, and divided into several branches 
for the trial of different kinds of pleas. 
With the Common Pleas and Exchequer 
it now forms the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice, and is presided 
over by the Lord Chief Justice of England. 
See Benohf and Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature. 

Quatns' College, Cambridge, was founded 
in 1448 by Margaret of Anjou, queen of 
Henry VI., and again in 1466 by Elizabeth, 
queen of Edward IV. The college buildings 
are among the most interesting in the uni- 
versity. John Fisher, Thomas Fuller, and 
Bp. Pearson were members of the college. 

^een’i College, Oxford, was founded in 
1340 by Robert Eglesiield, chaplain to 
Philippa, queen of Edward III., and it is 
from her that it gets its name. The sub- 
sequent foundations of John Michel, Sir 
Francis Bridgman, and lady Margaret Hun- 
gerford were consolidated into one with that 
of Eglesfield in 1868. 

Queen’s Colleges, Ireland, colleges three 
in number, situated respectively at Belfast, 
Cork, and Cal way, and established in 1849 
by an act of parliament passed in 1646 (8 
and 9 Viet cap. IxvL), which granted 
£100,000 out of the consolidated fund for 
the purpose. They are at present regulated 
by ttie charters of 1863. The corporate 
b!^y of each college consists of the president 
and professors, and the general government 
and administration are vested m a ooimcil 
oonsisting of the president and six mem- 
bers, elected bv the professors from among 
themselves. The session of the Queen’s Col- 
leges extends from October to June. In 
their first session the students in arts study 
English, Greek, Latin, a modem language, 
and mathematios. In the second session 
logics natural histoiy, and two of the fol- 
lowii^, vis.:— Greek (second course), Latin 
(second course), a modem languaro (second 
course), and mathematios (second course). 


In the third session they study the English 
language and literature; metaphysics, or 
history, or political economy; chemistry; 
zoology or botany. There are also courses 
in m^cine and law. Students of the 
Queen’s Colleges may obtain degrees in 
arts, medicine, and law from the Royal 
University of Ireland (which see). 

C^een’s Counsel, in England barristers, 
and in Scotland members of the faculty of 
advocates, appointed counsel to the crown, 
and called within the bar. They have pre- 
cedence over other barristers, and nmk 
among themselves according to seniority. 
They are appointed by patent from the 
crown on the nomination of the lord-chan- 
cellor. They can act as judges of assize 
when named in the commission. It is the 
established etiquette of the profession that 
no queen’s counsel conducts any case without 
the assistance of a junior counsel The 
professional robes of queen’s counsel are of 
silk instead of stuff like those of ordinary 
barristers; hence the phrase ’to take silk.’ 
The first to be appointed to the rank of 

? ueen’B counsel was Sir Francis Bacon in 
604. 

Queen’s County, a county of Ireland, in 
the province of Leinster, with an area of 
664 sq. miles. The surface b generally fiat, 
but rises in the north-west into the Slieve- 
Bloom Mountains, whose highest summit 
is 1734 feet above sea-level. Iron, copper, 
and manganese are found, but not worked. 
Limestone abounds, and in a few places 
marble b obtained. The soil b generally 
fertile, although bogs are numerous towards 
the centre of the county. The rivers Bar- 
row and Nore both rise in the Slieve-Bloom 
Mountains. Agriculture b not generally 
in an improving state, drainage in particular 
being much wanted. The principal crops 
are oats, barley, potatoes, turnips, and man- 
gel-wurzel. Queen’s County is divided into 
two parliamentary divisions, each of which 
returns one member. Pop. 64,639. 

Queensferry, South, a royal burgh and 
seaport of Scotland, in the coimty of Lin- 
lithgow, on the south side of the Firth of 
Forth, at a point where the latter narrows 
to a vddth of about 2 miles. The ferry at 
thb point was at one time the prindpal 
meansof communication betweenE^bu^h 
and the north of Scotland, but a great iiw 
bridge now spans the Forth here. (Bee 
ForSt Bridge.) Pop. 1531.— -North Q umrs- 
riBBT b a village in Fif eshire, on the north 
shore of the Fra of Forth, opposite South 
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Queenderry, much fireqaentod for lea-bath- 
ing. Pop. 860. 

Qnemiland, an Anstralian oolony, com- 
prising the whole north-east portion of Aus- 
tralia north of New South Wales and east 
of S. Australia and its Northern Territory, 
being elsewhere boimded by the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, Torres Strait, and the Paoifio. 
A considerable portion is thus within the 
tropicH, the most northern part forming a 
sort of i)eniosula» known as York Peninsula. 
(See A ustralia.) It has an area of about 
668,224 sq. miles, and is divided into twelve 
largo districts, namely, Moreton (East and 
West), Darling Downs, Burnett, Port Curtis, 
Maranoa, Leichhardt, Kennedy, Mitchell, 
Warrego, Gregory, Burke, and U^k. Most 
of these districts are now subdivided into 
counties. Towards the west a large portion 
of the surface is dry and barren, but towards 
the east, and for a long stretch along the 
coast, boundless plains or downs, admirably 
adapted for sheep-walks, and ranges of hills, 
generally well wooded and intersected by 
Fertile valleys, form the prevailing features 
of the country. The coast is skirted by 
numberless islands, and at some distance is 
the Great Barrier l^f. The highest moun- 
tains are near the coast, the greatest eleva- 
tion being about 5400 feet The principal 
rivers are the Brisbane, the Burnett, the 
Pioneer, the Fitzroy, and the Burdekin 
flowing into the Padfic, and the Flinders 
and Mitchell into the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Some of these streams are navigable for a 
considerable distance inland. The coast is 
indented with many noble bays, affording 
some capacious natund harbours, which have 
already been brought into practical use as 
the outlets for the produce of the adjacent 
districts. The climate is healthy, and the 
temperature comparatively equable. The 
mean temperature at Brisbane is 69**, the 
extreme range being from 85** to 106”. In 
the more northern parts the climate is tro- 
pical ^e rainfall in the interior is scanty 
and variable; the mean at Brisbane is al^t 
35 inches. The indigenous and 

plants are similar to those of the rest of 
Austra^ Crooodileo may be mentioned as 
iuhabiUngsomeoftiienartliemriveia. There 
are many kinds c# valuable timber trees, uid 
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oereala, as weU as maise, tobaooo, ooffeq, 
sugar, ootton, fta The chief products are 
sugar, maize, English and sweet potetoes, 
arrow-root, and semi-tropicd fruits. Sugar- 
growing is becoming a very im}x>rtant indus- 
try. Gold, tin, lead, and copper are the prin- 
cipal minerals. The gold-fields extend over 
an area of 16,000 sq. miles, and employ about 
10,200 miners. The yield of gold for the year 
1894 was 679,511 ounces, v^ue £2,378,300. 
The gross produce of gold in the oolony 
from 1867 to the end of 1895 was valued at 
£87,000,000. Coal and plumbago are found 
in large quantities; and cinnabar, antimony, 
and manganese are also among the minerid 
products. The coal-measures are estimated 
to cover about 24,000 sq. miles, and coal is 
now raised. In the north pearl-fishing is 
actively carried on. The manufactures are 
unimportant. The principal manufactories, 
or works that may be classed as such, are 
sugar-mills, steam saw-mills, soap-works, ag- 
ri<^tnral implement works, and distilleries. 
There are now about 2400 miles of railways 
in operation, and nearly 12,000 miles of 
telegraph line, and the telephone is coming 
rapidly into use. Education is free and 
secular in the public schools, and is under a 
special department controlled by the minis- 
ter for education. A Queensland university 
is about to be established. There is no esta- 
blished church, each religious denomination 
being entirely self-supporting. The prin- 
cipal imports are apparel and haberdashery, 
cottons and woollens, flour, iron and steel, 
boots and shoes, tea, spirit^ hardware, ma- 
chinery, wine, &c. ; and the principal exports, 
wool (in 1895, £2,986,989), gold (to the 
valueof £2,265,854), meat,£985,381 ; tallow, 
£595,992; sugar, £796,117; hides and skins, 
£456,506 ; live stock, £889,900. The value 
of the total imports in 1895 was £5,849,000, 
and of the exports £8,982,600. The staple 
articles of export to the United Kingdom 
are wool tallow, and fresh and preserved 
meat. A very large number of the articles 
imported are subject to more or less heavy 
duties, a large portion of the revenue being 
thus raised. The revenue of the colony for 
the year 1895 was £3,561,717, and the ex- 
penditure £8,374,760. The public debt the 
same year amounted to about £82,000,000. 


gnons fruits. Sheep-farming Is the chief place in 1825, when the territory was used 
uidnst ry, but agriculture (including sugar- as a place of transportation for convict^ who 
powing), cattle rearing, and mining are also oontinuedtol^sent there till 1839. In 1842 
importMi. Hie soil and climate are well the oountry was opened to free setders. It 
■uHed for the prodqodon of all t^ otdinaiy was originally a part of N. 8. Wale% and 
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was organized as a separate colony in 1859. 
The government of the colony is vested in a 
governor, who is the queen’s representative, 
and a parliament of two houses, the legisla- 
tive council and the legislative assembly. 
The council consists of thirty-nine members 
appointed by the crown for life, and the as- 
sembly of seventy-two members elected by 
the people for five years, and representing 
sixty electoral districts. The capital of the 
colony is Brisbane. Other noteworthy towns 
are Rockhampton, Ipswich, Maryborough, 
Charters Towers, Townsville, Toowoomba, 
Gympie, Ac. There has been talk of erect- 
ing Northern Queensland into a separate 
colony, pop. in 1891, 893,718; estimated 
at end of 1895, 460,5.''>0. 

Jean’s Metal. See Britannia Metal, 

Queen's -pigeon, a magnificent ground- 
pigeon inhabiting the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, named after Queen Victoria. It is 
one of two species constituting the genus 
Goura {O. Vtotoria’)^ and is the largest and 
most beautiful species of the order. 

Queen’s Speech, a document prepared by 
the queen's advisers (i.f. the cabinet), and 
read by her from the throne in the House 
of Lords, or in her alienee by the lord 
chancellor, at the opening and closing of 
each session of parliament, in which, in the 
first case, she sets forth the general relations 
of the empire, and the measures her minis- 
ters intend to bring forward, and, in the 
latter, thanks the members of both houses 
for their diligent attention to business. 

Queen’s Tobacco-pipe, the name popu- 
larly given to a furnace in London, situated 
in the north-east corner of the tobacco ware- 
houses belonging to the London Docks ; so 
called because it was used for burning all 
sorts of contraband or smuggled artich i 
seized by the custom-house officers, bi.t 
especially tobacco and cigars. 

Queenstown, formerly Cove of Cork, a 
maritime town of Ireland, and an important 
naval station, 9 miles south-east of Cork, 
on the south side of Great Island, which 
rises abruptly out of Cork harbour to a con- 
siderable elevation. The streets rise above 
one another and present a very picturesque 
appearance. Queenstown is defended by 
fortifications on Spike Island and at the 
entrance of the harbour, which is laige and 
well sheltered. It is the port for the trans- 
mission of American mails, and a chief 
emigration station. It has little trade and 
no manufactures, being almost solely de- 
pendent on the military and naval establish- 


ments in its vicinity, and on the numerous 
visitors attracted by the singular beauty of 



the place, and by its delightful climate. 
Pop. 9082. 

Queen’s-yellow, the yellow sub-sulphate 
of mercury, used as a pigment. 

Quelpaxt, a rock-bound island, 60 miles 
long by 17 broad, off the south coast of 
Corea, of which it is a penal settlement. 
The soil is fertile, the climate temperate, 
and there is a large population. The inte- 
rior is mountainous, and one summit, the 
volcanic Mount Auckland, is 6500 feet 
high. 

Quentin, St. (san kan-tan), an ancient 
town of France, dep. of Aisne, on a height 
above the Somme, 87 miles n.k. of Paris, 
which from its position on the frontiers be- 
tween France and the Low Countries figures 
much in history. It is well built, and has 
among its edifices a beautiful Gothic church 
(formerly a cathedral) of the early part of the 
18th century, a Gothic town -house, with a 
facade resting on a colonnade of seven 
pointed arches, and forming a fine speci- 
men of the flamboyant architecture of the 
15th century. The staple manufactures are 
cotton and woollen goods. The environs are 
covered with bleaohfields. The French were 
signally defeated here in 1557 by the Sjmui- 
iaHs and a body of English auxiliaries, the 
town being afterwards taken and sacked. 
In Jan. 1871 the French were driven out 
of the town by the Germans alter a san- 
guinarv struggle. Pop. 45,838. 

Qudrard (kfi-rar), Joseph Maris, a 
French bibliographer, born at Rennes 1791, 
died at Paris 1865. He is author of La 
France Litteraire, in which he gives a com- 
plete bibliography of France for the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19th century; 
La Littdrature Frau 9 aise Contemporaine 
1827-49; and other bibliographical works. 
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Qn^dt]^ the internal bark of the Quer- 
etu tinctoria, a spedee of oak used for tan- 
ning leather and dyeing yellow, 
ercua. See Oak, 

er^taro (ke-rft'ta-r5), a dty in Mexico, 
capital of the state of the same name, on a 
plateau 6365 feet above sea-level, 110 miles 
north-west of Mexico. Among the more 
noteworthy public edifices are the prindpal 
church, a magnificent and richly-decorated 
structure, and an aqueduct about 2 miles 
long, with arches 90 feet high, and by com- 
municating with a tunnel in the opposite 
hills, bringing a copious supply of water 
' rom a distance of 6 miles. Maximilian of 
Austria was made pnsoner and executed 
here 1867. Pop. 27,560. — The state of 
Quer^aro has an area of 3207 sq. miles, 
and forms part of the central plateau of the 
Cordillera, presenting a very rugged sur- 
face, traversed by mountain spurs and lofty 
lieights. Grain and cattle form the chief 
wealth of the state. The minerals are com- 
paratively unimportant. Pop. 203,250. 

Qusrimba Islands, a chain of low coralline 


dop^e, in which he expounds his economi- 
cal views; and tracts on politics, induding 
a treatise on the Physiocratic System (1768). 

Qnesnel (ka-neI),pABQUiKR (Paschasius), 
a theologian and moralist, l^m at Paris 
in 1634, died at Amsterdam 1719. He be- 
came a member of the order of the Fathers 
of the Oratory in 1657, at that time a great 
nursery of Jansenism, and wrote a number 
of devotional works, one of the most impor- 
tant of which was Reflexions M orales sur le 
Nouveau Testament, consisting of thoughts 
on some of the moat beautiful maxims of 
the evangelists. This work brought him 
under suspidon of the church on account of 
its Jansenistic tendencies, and latterly he 
had (1685) to quit French territory alto- 

f ether. Going to Brussels, he there applied 
imself to the continuation of bis wonc on 
the New Testament, which was published 
entire in 1693-94. In this some leading 
points in R. Catholicism were freely ques- 
tioned. Bossuet and Noailles, archbishop 
of Paris, rather approved of the book; but 
the Jesuits obtained from Po{)e (element 


islands extending along the east coast of 
Africa, and comprised in the Portuguese 
terntory of Mozambique. There is a town 
and ftirt on the chief of them, Ibo. 

^em, a hand-mill for grinding corn, such 
as is or has been in general use among vari- 
ous primitive peoples. The simplest and 
most primitive form of the quern is that in 
which a large stone with a cavity in the 
upper surface is used to contain the com, 
which is pounded rather than ground with 
a small stone. The most usual form consists 
of two circular flat stones, the upper one 
pierced in the centre, and revolving on a 
wcMKlen or metal pin inserted in the lower. 
In using the quern the grain is dropped 
with one hand into the central opening, 
while with the other the upper stone is re- 
volved by means of a stick inserted in a 
small opening near the edge. Hand-mills 
of this description are used in parts of Scot- 
land and Ireland to the present day. 

Qnemy (kJl-nft), Fbanvoib. a French 
physician of^ some eminence, but chiefly 
political economy, bom 
in 1694, died in 1774. He was appointed 
surgeon in ordinary the king, and subM- 
^nUy, hkvW the degree of M.D.. 

f*? *** P<w*P«<loar, the 

miitrm <rf IauU XV^ who afterwerda got 
him uipou^ phyiiciaii to the king. He 
WMtbeanthyof »a^ «ugical «,3 medl- 
eal wofka; of MTeral atticlaa in the Eiiot> 
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XI. a bull condemning 101 of Quesnel’s 
propositions as heretical lliis bull, the no- 
torious Unigenitus (promulgated in 1713), 
not only stirred up the Jansenists ( see Jan- 
senista ), but awoke bitter dissensions in the 
bosom of the Gallican Church. Meantime 
Quesnel had been compelled to seek refuge 
(1703) in Holland, where he resided fur the 
rest of his life. 

Quetelet (kat-l&), Lambert Adolphe 
Jacquer, Belgian statistician and astrono- 
mer, bom at Ghent in 1796, studied at the 
lyceum of his native town, where, in 1814, 
he became professor of mathematics. In 
1819 he was appointed to the same chair in 
the Brussels Atheuseum. In 1828 he be- 
came lecturer in the Museum of Science and 
Literature, bolding the poet till 1884, when 
the institution was merg^ in the newly- esta- 
blished university. Quetelet superintended 
the erection of the Royal Observatory, and 
became its first director (1828). A member 
of the Belgian Royal Academy, he became 
its perpeti^ secretary in 1884. Quetelet’s 
writing on statistics and kindred subjects 
are very numerous. He also published many 
papers on meteorology, astronomy, terres- 
trial magnetism, Ac. Died 1874. 

OnetU, a town of Beloochistan, strategi- 
cally important as being at the entrance to 
the Bolan Pass, and on the road from Can- 
dahar through the Pisbin Valley to Shikar< 
poor on theindus. It thus commands tl| 9 .' 
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southern route from India to Afghanistan. 
By treaty with the Khan of Kelat (1877), in 
whose territory it was, Quetta was furnished 
with a British garrison and strongly fortified. 
It contains extensive magazines of war ma> 
terial, and has for some time been connected 
with the Indian railway system. Quetta 
lies 5500 feet above the sea-level, and is 
surrounded by mountains from five to six 
thousand feet higher. Pop. 27,270. 

(^otsalooatl, the god of the air of the 
anaent Mexicans, who presided over com- 
merce and the useful arts, and is said to 
have predicted the coming of the Spaniards 
to Mexico. 

Quovedo y Villegas (ke-vS'do e vil-ya*- 
gas), Don Fuanoiboo de, a Spanish poet and 
rose writer, was born at Madrid in 1580, 
ied 1645. In consequence of a duel, in 
which his adversary fell, he fied to Italy, 
where his services gained him the confidence 
and friendship of the Duke of Ossuna, vice- 
roy of Naples. After having visited Ger- 
many and France Quevedo returned to 
Spain, and on account of his connection 
with the duke, then in disgrace, he was 
arrested and confined to his estate. La Torre 
de Juan, for three years (1620-28). After 
his liberation he lived for some years in 
retirement, occupying himself in writing po- 
litical satires, burlesque poems, and pamph- 
lets, which obtained an extraordinary degree 
of success. A second long imprisonment for 
his satirical writing completely shattered 
his health, and he died soon after his liber- 
ation. His humorous productions are dis- 
tinguished for playfulness, wit, and inven- 
tion. His prose works are mostly effusions 
of humour and satire. His Visions (Suefios) 
have been translated into most European 
languages; his Vida del Gran Taoailo is a 
oor^o romance of the sort called picaresque. 
He also translated the Enchiridion of Epic- 
tetus into Spanish. 

Queial, a moat beautiful Central Ameri- 
can bird of the Trogon family {Trogon or 
Calurus resplendens). It is about the size 
of a magpie, and the male is adorned with 
tail -feathers from 8 to feet in length, 
and of a gorgeous emerald colour. These 
feathers are not strictly speaking the true 
tail-feathers (the colour of which is black 
and white), but are the upper tail coverts 
of the bird. The back, head (including the 
curious rounded and compressed crest), 
throat, and chest are of the same rich hue, 
the lower parts being of a brilliant scarlet 
The female wants these long feathers, and 


is otherwise much plainer. The food of the 
^uezal consists chiefly of fruits. It lives 
in forests of tall trees. There are several 
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allied species of birds, but none with the 
distinctive feature of the quezal. 

Quesaltenin'go, a town of Central Ame- 
rica, in Guatemida, capital of a department 
of same name, with woollen manufactures 
and a considerable trade. It was founded 
by Alvarado in 1524. Pop. 22,000. 

Quibdo\ a town in the state of Cauca, of 
the Kepublic of Colombia, S. America, on 
the Alvalo. Pop. 6856. 

Qniberon (ksb-ron), a peninsula, a bay, 
and a small fishing town on the west coast 
of France, dep. Morbihan. Here in 1759 
Admiral Hawke gained a great victory over 
a French fleet. In 1795 a body of French 
royalists was landed here by an English fleet, 
but were speedily out off by General Hoohe. 

Quibor (ke'bor), a town of Venezuela, in 
the State of Lara, division Barquisimeto. 
Pop. 7727. 

Quiohua (ke'chu-a), the name of a native 
race of South America, inhabit!^ Peru, 
parts of Ecuador, Bolivia, Ac. With the 
Aymaras the Quichuas composed the larger 
pc^on of the population of the empire of 
the Incas. The Quiohua language, which 
was formerly the state lanraage of the Incai^ 
is still the <^ief speech of Peru, of a large 
portion of Bolivia, of the part of Ecuador 
bordering upon Peru, and of the northsm 
section the Argentine Republic. It is 
one of the most l^utiful and at the same 
time comprehensive tongues of America^ 
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Qaiok-firiiig Guns, a type oi ordnance 
of recent mtr<^uction, oonsieting of breech- 
loading gang of comparatively email size, 
the projectile and powder for which are 
combined together in a metallic cartridge- 
case, eo that loading and firing are thue 
facilitated. They are mounted on special 
carriages provided with steel shields to pro- 
tect the gunners, are fitted with special gear 
for handling and aiming, and are fired by 
electricity. 

Quick Grass, Quitch Gbass, or Quickens. 
See Couch Grass. 

Quick (or Quickset) Hedge, a live hedge 
of any kind, especially one of hawthorn. 

Quicklime. See ikme. 

Quicksand, a large mass of loose or mov- 
ing sand mixed with “water formed on many 
sea-coasts, dangerous to persons wht> trust 
themselves to it and find it unable to sup- 
port their weight. 

Quicksilyer. See Mercury. 

Qui'etism, a religious movement in the 
R. Catholic Church at the close of the 17th 
and beginning of the 18th centuries, lar^ly 
of a mystic character. It owed its ongin 
to such M'orks as the Spiritual Guide, of 
Molinos, in which the devout were taught, 
by contemplation, to bring the soul into 
direct union with the Godhead, and so re- 
ceive the infused heavenly light. The most 
noted promoter of Quietism in France was 
Madame Guyon (which see). Fenelon 
became the advocate of Madame Guyon 
and her writings in his Explication des 
Maximes des Saints sur la Vie int^rieure 
(1697). Bossuet obtained (1699) a papal 
brief which condemned twenty-three posi- 
tions from Fdnelon's book as erroneous; but 
the humility with which the latter submitted 
deprived his enemies of the fruits of their 
victoiy; and it was tiie change in the spirit 
of the times and not violence that gradually 
buried Quietism in oblivion. 

QuiUai-bark {Quillaia Saponaria), the 
bark of a South American tree belonging to 
the wing-seeded section of the Rosa^esB. 
It is used to make a lather instead of soap 
in washing silks, wooUens, Ac. It is called 
slso QuHlaya^bark. 

QnilHmaaa (kfl-i-mii'ne), a town in East 
Afi^ in the Portuguese territory of Moz- 
ambique, unhealthily situated about 15 miles 
above the month of a river of the same 
mnne (the northern branch d the Zambesi). 
It carries on a oonsiderable trade in gold, 
iyory, wax;, Ac., and coal ol good quality is 
mpocted to bo plentifiA Pop. 8500. 
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Qnillota (kil-yc'ta), a town in Chili, in 
the province of Aconcagua, 23 miles north- 
east of Yalparaisa The copper -mines in 
the vicinity are regarded as the richest in 
ChilL The town has suffered severely on 
different occasions from earthquakes. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Qi^b, the large wing-feathers of birds, 
and in a narrower sense the shafts or barrels 
of these. The principal use of quills is still 
for making pens, although they have been 
largely supersederi by steel and other metals 
for this purpose, ^e best quilU for pens 
ore those of the swan, but goose ([uills are 
most commonly used. Crow-quills are used 
for fine writing and (len-and-ink drawing. 
(See Pen.) (^ills are also used for making 
brushes, artificial flowers, and a number of 
other articles, more especially toothpicks: 
and the feather-ends have even been woven 
into fine tissues. 

Quiloa (kero-a), or Kilwa, a seaport of 
East Africa on the Zanzibar coast Pop. 
6000. 

Quilon', a coast town in Madras, India, in 
the state of Travancore, 35 miles north-west 
of Trivandrum the capital, with a consider- 
able export trade. It has a barrack for 
European troops, a hospital, and an Epis- 
copal church, pop. 13,588. 

Quilting, a method of sewing two pieces 
of silk, linen, or stuff on each other, with 
wool or cotton between them, by working 
them all over in the form of chequer or 
diamond work, or in flowers. 

Quimper (kan-pfir), a town and port in 
France, capital of the department of Finis- 
thre, 4 miles south-east of Brest, at the head 
of the estuary of the Odet, an old town 
partly surrounded with widls flanked by 
towers. The principal edifices are a fine 
Gothic cathedral (1239-1493); the ruins of 
a Cordelier church and cloister; the college, 
the prefecture, military hospital, Ac. The 
manufactures ore earthenware, leather, cor- 
dage, Ac. The oordine fishery forms on 
important occupation. Pop. 14,606. 

Quimperld (kan-pftr-l&), a town of France, 
dep. Finist^re, beautifully situated among 
at the confluence of me Isole and EUA 
Pop. 6500. , T . . 

Qain, James, an eminent actor, of Irish 
parentage, bom in London in 1693, died at 
Bath 1766. He made his first appearance 
the stage at Dublin in 1714; shortly 
afterwards he obtained an engagement m 
London, and gradually acquired oelebri^ 
as a traglo ssck/ar sm as in characters of 



QUINCE QUINOA. 

oomio and larcaBtio humour, like Falstaff, the law, he made politics his profession, and 


Volpone, Ac. He retained his pre-eminence 
until the appearanoeof Garrick in 1741. His 
last performance was Falstaff (1758), in 
which character he is supposed never to have 
been excelled. He spent his latter years at 
Bath, where his fund of anecdote and pointed 
wit made him much sought after. 

Quince, the fruit of the Cydonia vvlgaria^ 
nat. order Bosaceee. The quince-tree, which 
is supposed to be a native of Western Asia, 
is now cultivated throughout Europe, and 





Quince (Vydvnia tmlgam). 

in many parts of the United States, for its 
handsome golden yellow fruit, which, though 
hard and austere when plucked from the 
tree, becomes excellent when boiled and 
eaten with sugar, or preserved in syrup, or 
made into marmalade. 

Quinooy, Thomas dk. See De Quincey. 

Quincunx, an arrangement of five objects 
in a square, one at each comer and one in 
the middle, thus | • * 

Quincy, the name of two towns and several 
villages in the United States. (1) A town 
in Adams county, Illinois, on the left bank 
of the Mississippi, 105 miles north-west of 
St. Louis. It is an important railway centre ; 
has an extensive river traffic, and various 
manufacturing establishments, including to- 
bacco manufactories, foundries, machine- 
shops, saw and flour mills, and an extensive 
and rapidly increasing trade. Pop. 31,494. 
(2) A town in Norfolk county, Mass^usetts, 
on a branch of Boston harbour, abott. 7 
miles from Boston. Its most important and 
lucrative industiy is the working of the 
quarries which furnish the well-known 
Quincy granite. The fisheries also are im- 
portant, and a considerable number of ves- 
sels are fitted out in the building-yards. 
Pop. 16,728. 

Quincy, J obiah, an American writer, bom 
at Boston 1772, died 1864. Educated for 


was a member of congress from 1804 to 
1812. Then he was elected a member of 
the senate of the leralature of Massachu- 
setts, a position whicm he held till 1821, in 
which year he held the office of speaker of 
the house. From 1828 to 1828 he was 
mayor of Boston and effected various im- 
portant reforms. From 1829 to 1845 he 
was president of Harvard College. His 

f riiicipal works are History of Harvard 
Jniversity; Municipal History of the Town 
and City of Boston during Two Centuries; 
Life of John Quincy Adams. 

Quinet (ke-n&), Edgar, a French philoso- 
pher, poet, historian, and politician, born 
1803, died 1875. He first attracted atten- 
tion by a translation of Herder’s l^hilosophie 
der Geschichte in 1825. In 1828 he accom- 
panied a scientific commission to the Morea; 
and in 1839 he became professor of foreign 
literature at Lyons, a position he changed 
in 1841 for a similar chair in the College of 
France. In consequence of the strongly de- 
mocratic tone of the lectures delivered there 
from 1843 to 1846, his class-room was in 
the latter year closed by the government, 
and was not reopened till after the revolu- 
tion of 1848. After the election of Napo- 
leon as president (Quinet was expelled from 
France, and refusing all Napoleon’s amnes- 
ties, his exile lasted till after the revolution 
of 1870. His works, which number about 
thirty volumes, include poems, dramas, his- 
tories, religious mystical books, Ac. 

Quin'ine (OgoHaiNaOa), a white, crystalline 
alkaloid substance, inodorous, very bitter, 
and possessed of marked antifebrile proper- 
ties. It is obtained from the bark of several 
trees of the order Cinchonacefle (see Cin- 
ehona)t but perhaps the best is that from 
calisaya bark. It was discovered about 
1820, and has entirely superseded the use of 
the bark itself in medicine, being most com- 
monly used in the form of sulphate of qui- 
nine. The extraordinary value of quinine 
in medicine as a febrifuge and tonic has given 
rise to a large trade in Peruvian bark, and 
has caused the cinchona tree to be exten- 
sively planted in India and elsewhere. Qui- 
nine in small doses is stomachic, in li^e 
doses it causes extreme disturbance of the 
nerves, headache, deafness, blindness, para- 
lysis, but seldom death. 

Q^oa (kwi-n5'a), a South American 
plant {Chetwpodium Qtitnoa), of which there 
are two cultivated varieties, one Welding 
white seeds^ and sometiineB called petty- 
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rice, the other red. The white seeds are 
extensively used in Chili and Peru as an 
article of food in the form of porridge, cakes, 
Ac. The seeds of the other variety, red 
quinoa^ are used medicinally as an applica- 
tion for sores and bruises. 

Quinquagesima, name of the Sunday be- 
fore Lent, because fifty days before Easter. 

Quinsy, the common name for eynanch& 
tonsillaris or tonsUlitis, inflammation cf 
the tonsils. The inflammation is generally 
ushered in by a feeling of uneasiness in the 
{>ari. The voice is thick, and there is often 
swelling of the glands of the neck, with loss 
of ap|)etite, thirst, headache, and a consider- 
able degree of general fever. The tonsils, 
uvula, and even the soft palate are swollen 
and vascular, and the tongue is foul and 
furred. In severe cases respiration is con- 
siderably impeded, and swallowing is always 
difficult and painful. The inflammation of 
the throat may terminate either in resolu- 
tion or suppuration. The most frequent 
cause of quinsy is cold, produced by sudden 
changes of temperature. But in a great 
many cases it will be found that the patient 
has been predisposed to the disease, owing 
to a bad state of the digestive organs. The 
best t^tment to ward off an attack is to 
administer a dose of some strong purgative 
saline medicine. Bland sootlung drinks 
should be given during the course of the 
disease, and sucking small pieces of ice 
gives much relief. 

Qu in t a i n , a figure or other object set up 



Anotet qnlBtela St Offham, Ksot. 


he tQM at wHh a lanoe. It was con- 
•tructed In varioiis ways; acommcm form In 
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England consisted of an upright post, on the 
top of wh'ch was a horizontal bar turning 
on a |4voc; to one end of this a sand-bag 
was attaci^ed, on the other a broad board ; 
and it wan a trial of skill to tilt at the broad 
end with a lance, and pass on before the 
bag of sa!id could whirl round and strike 
the tilter cn the back. 

Quintal, a weight of 100 lbs. or thereby, 
used in di^erent countries. The old French 
quintal was equal to 100 livres, or nearly 
108 lbs. avoirdupois. The quintal nUtrique 
or modem quintal is 100 kUogrammes, or 
220 lbs. avoirdupois. 

Quintana (kin*ta'na), Manuel Job^ 
Spanish poet, bom at Madrid in 1772, died 
1857. He studied at Cordova and Sala- 
manca, became an advocate, and filled various 
offices connected with government at dif- 
ferent times. Almost all the manifestoes 
in the war against the French were com- 
posed by him ; he also wrote a series of 

E &triotic poems, entitled Odas a Espafia 
ibre. He was latterly appointed director- 

f eneral of education, and became a senator. 

lis poetical, criticaX and historical works 
are held in high estimation. 

Quintet' (Italian, quintetto)^ a vocal or 
ins&umental comf)oeition in five parts, in 
which each part is obligato, and performed 
by a single voice or instrument. 

Quintilian, Marcus Fabius Quinti- 
LIANUB, a Roman rhetorician, bora at Cala- 
gurris (Calahorra) in Spain, probably be- 
tween 35 and 40 a.d.; died about 118. He 
began to practise as an advocate at Rome 
about A.i:>. 69, and subsequently became a 
teacher of rhetoric. Some of the most emi- 
nent Romans were his pupils, and the Em- 
peror Domitian bestowed on him the con- 
sular dignity. His work, De Institutions 
Oratoria, contains a system of rhetoric in 
twelve books, and includes some important 
opinions of Greek and Roman authors. 

Quintus Cal'aber, or Smtbnje'ub, a Greek 
poet, author of a sort of continuation of the 
Iliad in fourteen books, a rather dull imi- 
tation of Homer. He probably flourished 
at Smyrna in the 4th century a.d. 

Quintus Curtins. See Curtius, 

Qnipo, QuiPU (kwip'o, kwip'd), a cord 
about 2 feet In length, tightly spun from 
variously coloured threads, and to which a 
number of smaller threads were attached in 
the form of a frinm: used among the an- 
cient Peruvians and Mexicans for recording 
events, Ac. The fringe-like threads were 
also of different colours and were knotted. 


QUIRE R. 


The ooloun denoted sensible objects, as consist chiefly of woollen and cotton eooda. 
white for silver, yellow for gold, and the From the want of good roads and raUways 
like; and sometimes also abstract ideas, as trade is much hampered. Quito was origi- 
white for peace, red for war. They con- nally the capital of a native kingdom of 
stituted a rude register of certain important the same name, but the modem town was 
facts or events, as of births, deaths, and founded by the Spaniards in 1534. It has 
marriages, the number of the population fit repeatedly suffered from earthquakes. Pop. 
to bear arms, the quantity of stores in the al^ut 80,000, largely consisting of half- 
govemment magazines, breeds and Indians. 

Quire (French, caA/er), twenty four sheets Quit-rent, in law, a small rent payable 

of paper. Twenty quires make a ream. by the tenants of most manors, whereby the 
Quirinal, one of the seven hills of ancient tenant goes quit and free from all other ser- 
Rome. There is a palace here, begun in vices. 

1574, and formerly a summer residence of Quittah, a town on the coast of W. 
the popes, but since 1871 the residence of Africa, in the British colony of the Gold 
the King of Italy. See Home, Coast. Pop. 5000. 

Quirl^us, among the Romans, a surname Quoits, a game played with a flattlsh ring 
of Romulus after he had been raised to the of iron, generally from 8| to 9^ inches in 
rank of a divinity. Hence Quirinalia^ a external diameter, and between 1 and 2 
festival in honour of Romulus, held an- inches in breadth. It is convex on the 
nually on the 13 th day I of ore the Kalends upper side and slightly concave on the under 
of March, that is, the 1 7th of February. side, so that the outer edge curves down- 
Quiri'tea, a designation of the citizens of wards, and is sharp enough to cut into soft 
ancient Rome as in their civil capacity, ground. The game is played in the follow- 
The name of Quirites belonged to them in ing manner; — Two pins, called hobs, are 
addition to that of Romani, the latter de> driven into the ground from 18 to 24 yards 
signatirin applying to them in their political apart ; and the players, who are divided into 
and military capacity. two sides, stana b^ide one hob, and in re- 

Quirk Moulding, or Quirked Moulding, gularsuceession throw their quoits (of which 
in architecture, a moulding whose sharp and each player has two) as near the other hob 
sudden return from its extreme projection as they can, giving the quoit an upward and 
to the re-entrant angle seems rather to par- forwa^ pitch with the hand and arm, and 
take of a straight line on the profile than of at same time communicating to it a whirl- 
the curve. ing motion so as to make ft cut into the 

Quit-claim, in law, signifies a release of ground. The side which has the quoit nearest 
any action that one person has against an- the hob counts a point towards game, or if 
other. It signifies also a quitting of a claim the quoit is thrown over the ho)^ it counts 
or title to lands, &o. two. 

Quito (k5't5), the capital of Ecuador, in a ^orra, a name given to the lower por- 
ravine on the east side of the volcano of Pi- tion of the Niger (which see), 
chinoha, 9848 feet above the sea, a little to Quorum, a term used in commissions, of 
the south of the equator. Its streets, with which the origin is the Latin expression, 
exception of four which meet in the large quorwn unum A, B, ease volumus (*of 
central square, are narrow, uneven, badly whom we will that A. B. be one’), Bignify- 
paved, and extremely dirty. The more im- ing originally certain individuals, without 
portant public buildings are the cathedral, whom me others could not proceed in the 
several other churches and convents ; the business. In legislative and similar assem- 
town-house, court-house, president’s blies a quorum is such a number of mem- 

the university, the episoo^ palace, t.vphau bers as u competent to transact business, 
asylum, and hospital llie manufactures Quotidifta Ftrtr. SeeAptie. 


R. 

B is the ei^teeuth letter of the English erally it represents two somewhat different 
alphabet, dasMd as a liquid and semi-voweL sonn^ The one is beard at the beginning of 
In the pronunciation of Englishmen gen- words and syllables, and edien it is preceded 
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by a conaonant ; the other, less decidedly 
oonBonantal, is heard at the end of words and 
syllables, and when it is followed by a con- 
sonant In the pronunciation of many Eng- 
lish a{)eakerB, r, followed by a consonant at 
the end of a svllable, is scarcely heard as a 
separate souno, having merely the effect of 
lengthening the preceding vowel; when it 
is itself final, as in hear^ door, their, &c., it 
becomes a vowel rather than a consonant. 
—The three Me, a humorous and familiar de- 
signation for keaditig, Writing, and A rith- 
metie. It originated with Sir William 
Curtis, who, on being asked to rive a toast, 
said, * I will give you the three Its, Writing, 
Reading, and Arithmetic' 

Ba (more properly K£), the name of the 
god of the sun among the ancient Egyp- 
tians He is represented, like Homs, with 
the head of a hawk, and bearing the disk 
of the sun on his head. Turn, Harmachie, 
and other gods are mere impersonations of 
the various attributes of Ra. 

Baab (rab), or Gyob (dyeur), a town in 
Hungary, at the confluence of the Baab and 
Rabnitz ^th the Danube, 67 miles w.n.w. of 
Buds It is the see of a Roman Catholic 
bishop, and has a fine cathedral, an episcopal 
palace, diocesan seminaiy, &c. Its manu- 
factures are woollen cloth, cutlery, and to- 
bacco. Pop. 20,981. 

Baatay, or Rabat, an island in Scotland, 
one of the Inner Hebrides, between Skye 
and the mainland, about IS miles long noith 
to south, and 2 miles broad at the widest 
p^. It is for the most part a hilly ridge, 
rising in parts to over 1000 feet. There are 
some scattered farms on the east side of the 
island. Pop. 488. 

Rabat^ a maritime town in Marocoo, in 
the province of Fez, on the Atlantic, at the 
mouth of the Buregreb, is surround^ with 
a wall flanked by numerous towers, and has 
a citadel and batteries. It has some manu- 
factures (carpets, woollens, cottons, and 
leather) and considerable tnrie in wo(^ and 
cum. Pop. 80,000. On the other side ci 
the river mouth is the town of Sallee. 

Babble a town of the Western Soudan, 
in the Kingdom of Gando^ on the left 
^ the Niger, some 850 miles from its mouth, 
with a considerable trade in slaves and 
i^om, and manufactures of woollen. Pop. 
■Md to be about 40,000. 

^hbet, in carpentry, a sloping cut made 

^ edge of a board so that » may join 
t>y lapping with another board similarly cut ; 
ais<^ a r ect a n g nlar reoess» channel, or groove 


out aloim the edge of a board or the like to 
receive § corresponding projection cut on 
the edge of another board, &c., reouired to 
fit into it 

Babbi, a title of honour among the He- 
brews, corresponding nearly to the English 
maiter* There are two other forms of the 
title, roAhoni and rahltani, the former of 
which is found in the New Testament It 
is supposed that this title first came into 
use at the period immediately preceding the 
birth of Christ. In the time of our L<ird 
it was applied generally to all religious 
teachers, and hence sometimes to Christ 
himself. Now the term rabbi or rabbin is 
applied to regularly appointed teachers of 
Talmudic Judaism. 

Babbiuio Hebrew, that form of Hebrew 
in which the Jewish scholars and theolo- 
gians of the middle ages composed their 
works. Grammatically it differs but little 
from the ancient Hebrew, but in many cases 
new meanings are attached to Hebrew words 
already in use, in other cases new deriva- 
tives are formed from old Hebrew roots, and 
many words are borrowed from the Arabic. 
The rabbinical literature is rich and well 
repays study. 

Babbit [Lepue mnieUlus), a genus of ro- 
dent mammals, included in the family Lepo- 
ridae, to which also belong the hares. It is 
of smaller size than the hare, and has shorter 
ears and hind legs. The rabbit's fur in its 
native state is of a nearly uniform brown 
colour, whilst under domestication the colour 
may Income pure white, pure black, piebald, 
gray, and other hues. The texture of the 
fur also changes under domestication. The 
rabbit is a native of all temperate climates, 
and in its wild state congregates in * war- 
rens' in sandy pastures and on hill-slopes. 
Rabbits breed six or seven times a yean 
beginning at the age of six months, ana 
produoi^ from five to seven or eight at a 
mrth. ^Hiey are so prolific that they may 
easily become a pest as in Australia, if not 
kept in cbe(^ by beasts and birds of prey. 
Tliey feed on tender grass and herbage, and 
sometimes do great cUunage to young trees 
by stripping them of their bark. They grow 
exceemngly tame under domestication, and 
sometimes exhibit considerable intelligence. 
Rabbits are subject to certain diseases, such 
as rot — ^induced probably by dmnp and wet 
•—parasitic worms, and a Idnd of m^M 
The skin of the rabbit is of considerable 
value; cleared of hair, it is oth« 

firi— to make glue and size. The for Is 
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employed in the manufacture of hats, and 
to imitate other and more valuable furs, as 
ermine, Ac. 

Babelaii (rab-l&), Franqoib, a humorous 
and satirical French writer, bom in or be* 
fore 1495, the son of an apothecary of Chinon, 
in Touraine. He entered the Franciscan 
order at Fontenay>le- Comte, in Poitou, and 
received the priesthood. His addiction to 
profane studies appears to have given offence 
to his monastic brethren, and through the 
influence of friends he obtained the j)ermis- 
sion of Clement VII. to enter the Bene- 
dictine order (about 1524). He then ex- 
changed the seclusion of the monastery for 
the comparative freedom of the residence of 
the Bishop of Maillezais, who made him his 
secretary and companion. In the course of 
a few years we find him at Montpellier, 
where he studied medicine, having by this 
time become a secular priest; he was ad- 
mitted bachelor in 1580, and for some time 
successfully practised and taught. In 1532 
he went to Lyons, where he published a 
work of Hippocrates and one of Galen, and 
the first germ of his Gargantua (1582 or 
1588). The first part of his Pantagruel 
appeared under the anagram of Alcofribas 
Nasier, within a year or so after the former 
work, and its success was such that it 
passed through three editions in one year. 
Soon after its publication Rabelais accom- 
panied Jean du Bellay on an embassy to 
Rome. On his return to France he went first 
to Paris; but not long after he is found once 
more at Lyons, where the Gargantua, as we 
now have it, first saw the light (1535). The 
Gargantua and Pantagruel together form a 
single work professing to narrate the sayings 
and doings of the giant Gazgantua and his 
son Pant^uel. In 1686 Ra^lais was again 
at Rome, and on this occasion he obtiuned 
from the pope absolution for the violation 
of his mon^c vows, and permission to prac- 
tise medicine and to hold benefices. Shortly 
afterwards he was granted a prebend in the 
abbey of Saint Maur-des- Fosses by Jean du 
Bellay. In 1587 he took his degree^ qf 
Doctor of Medicine at Montpellier, and lee* 
tured on Hippocrates. The next few years 
were as unsettled as regards his abode as 
any previous period of lUbelais* life, and it 
is difficult to follow him. Probably be was 
in Paris in 1546, when the third bewk of his 
Gargantua and Pantagruel appeared, but 
during most of 1546 and part of 1547 he 
was physician to the town of Metz. In 
the third book all the great moral and social 


questions of the day were discussed with 
we gaiety and irony peculiar to Rabelais, 
and with a freedom that roused the suspicion 
of the clergy, who endeavoured to have it 
suppressed. The favour of the king secured 
its publication, but it was with more diffi- 
culty that a license was obtained for the 
fourth book from Henry II., who had suc- 
ceeded Francis in 1547. This book did not 
appear complete till 1552. About 1550 Ra- 
belais was appointed to the cure of Meudon, 
but he resigned his position in 1552, and 
died a year later according to most authori- 
ties. He left the whole of the fifth book of 
his remarkable romance in manuscript. By 
many Rabelais has been set down as a gross 
buffoon, and there is much in his writings to 
justify the harsh judgment, though we must 
remember what was the taste of his times. 
As regards the purpose of his work, many 
have looked upon Rabelais as a serious 
reformer of abuses, religious, moral, and 
social, assuming an extravagant masquerade 
for the purpose of protecting himself from 
the possible consequences of his assaults on 
established institutions. The earlier books 
were translated into English by Sir Tbos. 
Urquhart (1663), who found a continuator 
in Motteux. There are also translations 
into German and Italian. 

Babiea (rft'bi-Sz), the name given to a dis- 
ease, probably a kind of blood-poisoning, 
with which dogs, horses, oats, wolves, and 
other animals are attacked, and to which, 
indeed, all animals are said to be liable. A 
bite from some rabid animals induces hydro- 
phobia in man. See Hydrophobia, 

Bacalmu'to, a town of Sicily, in the pro- 
vince of Giigenti, with mines of sulphur, 
salt, and qui&silver. Pop. 18,484. 

Baooahottt (rak'ka-hot), a starch or meal 
prepared from the edible acorn of the Bar- 
bary oak {Querow Ball6ta\ sometimes re- 
commend^ as food for invalids. Mixed 
with sugar and aromatics it is used by the 
Arabs of Northern Africa as a substitute 
for chocolate. 

Baoooon'. See Rcucoon, 

Baoe-horse, a horse bred or kept for 
racing or running in contest, called also a 
Blood-horte and a Thorough-brtd Horse, 
The English race-horse, though far inferior 
to the Arab in point of endurance, is per- 
haps the finest horse in the world as regards 
spm for a moderate distance. It is of 
Arabian, Berber, or Turkish extraction, im- 
proved and perfected by the influence of the 
climate, and by careful crossing. 
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Raotmt, in botany, a form of infiorei- 
cence in wMch the primary axis is elongated, 
and b^rs flowers plao^ on pedicels of 
nearly equal length, as in the currant and 
lilj'of -the' valley, l^e inflorescence is cen- 
tripetal or indefinite. It differs from a spike 
only in the flowers not being sessile. See 
Jnjlorescence. 

Rachel (ra-shell), Mademoisxllb (Eliza- 
beth Rachel Felix), a French tragidienne^ 
of Jewish extraction, bom in 1821 ; died in 
1858. For a time she gained her living by 
singing in the streets of Lyons, but being 
taken notice of she was enabled to receive a 
course of instruction at the Conservatoire, 
and made her dibut in 1837 on the stage of 
the Gymnase at Paris. She attracted no 
special attention, however, until the fol- 
lowing year, when, transferred to the Thd- 
&tre Fran^ais, she took the Parisian public 
by storm by the admirable manner in which 
she impersonated the classic creations of 
Racine and Corneille. Her reputation was 
speedily established as the first tragic actress 
of her day. In 1841 she visited England, 
and was received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. Her renown continued to increase, 
and for many ^ars she reigned supreme 
at the TheAtre Fran 9 ais, making also tours 
to the provincial towns of France, to Bel- 
gium, Ac. Later she visited America, but 
when there caught a severe cold, which ter- 
minated in consumption. She was of a fierce 
and unlovable temper, destitute of moral 
principle, and very avaricious. 

Rachis (rS'kis), in botany, a branch which 
proceeds nearly in a straight line from the 
l>aae to the apex of the hifluresoenoe of a 
plant. The term is also applied to the stalk 
of the frond in ferns, and to the common 
stalk bearing the alternate spikelets in some 
grasses. 

Bimhitii (ra-kf tis), a term which properly 
implies inflammation of the spine, but it is 
applied to the disease called kidxtt, which 
term suggested this as the scientific name. 

Baeina (ra-sSn'), a town in the United 
States, in Racine oonn^, Wisconsin, on the 
west shore of Lake Michigan. It has a fine 
wb<mr, and enjoys considerable trade. It 
has iron-foundries, manufactures of ma- 
chinery and agricultural imidements; tan- 
neries and flour-mills, and extensive rail way- 
<wiage works. Pop. 21,014. 

Badaa (rh-sCn), Jean BAFnane, a dis- 
^gi^ed FVenoh dramatist, bom at La 
fwj^Milon (Aisne) 1689, died at Paris 
1699. He was educated at Port-Royal, the 
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famous Jansenist institution, and latterly 
at the CMt dge d’Harcourt. After writing an 
ode;^ called Nympho de la Seine, in honour 
of the king’s marriage, and two comedies, 
now lost, he made the acquaintance of 
Boileau and Molihre, and began to write 
for the sJage. His first tragedy, the Th^- 
baide, or Jtes Frhres Ennemis, was performed 
by Molihf^’s troupe at the Palais-Royal in 

1664, as was also his next, Alexandre, in 

1665. His first master-piece was Andro- 
maque, which on its performance at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, in 1667, pntduced a 
profound impression. The immediate suc- 
cessor of Andromaque was I^es Plaideurs 
(1668), a witty and delightful imitation of 
the Wasps of Aristophanes. His next pieces 
were Britannicus (1669); Berenice (1670); 
Bajazet ( 1672) ; Mithridate (1678); Iphigt^nie 
(1674); Phhdre (1677), the last piece that 
Racine produced expressly for the theatre. 
In 1678 he obtained a seat in the French 
Academy. Hie withdrawal from the theatre 
in 1677 was partly due to chagrin at the 
success of a hos^e party of theatrical 
critics who applauded a writer now never 
heard of at the expense of Racine. At this 
period hie friends persuaded him to marry, 
and soon after (1678) he was appointed 
along with Boileau, historiographer to the 
king, whom ho accompanied in his cam- 
paign to ihanders. After a silence of twel ve 
years Racine, at the solicitation of Madame 
de Maintenon, wrote two other pieces-— 
Esther (1689) and Athalie(1691 ). His death 
Is said to have been hastened by grief at 
losingthe favour of the king. As adramatist 
Racine is usually considered the model of 
the French classical tragic drama, and in 
estimating his powers in this field it is neces- 
saiy to take into account the stiff conven- 
tional restraints to which that drama is 
subjected. What he achieved within these 
limits is extraordinary. Besides his dramas 
Racine is the author of epigrams, odes, and 
hymns, &c. 

Baciiig. See ffor$e-racing. 

Back, an instrument for the judicial tor- 
ture of criminals and suspected 
was a large open wooden frame within which 
the prisoner was laid on his back upon the 
floor, with his wrists and ankles attached 
by cords to two rollers at the end of the 
frame. These rollers were moved in oppo- 
site directions by levers till the body rose to 
a level with the frame; questions wm tow 
put, and if the answers were not 6®®^^ 
the iofferer wwf^oJly 
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itretohed till the bones started from their 
sockets. It was formerly much used by 
civil authorities in the oases of traitors and 
conspirators; and by the members of the In- 
quisition, for extorting a recantation from 
imputed heretical opinions. The rack was 
introduced into England in the reign of 
Henry VI., and although declared by com- 
petent judges to be contrary to English law, 
there are many instances of its use as late 
as the time of Charles I. 

Back, in machinery, a straight or slightly 
curved metallic bar, with teeth on one of 
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its edges, adapted to work into the teeth 
of a wheel or pinion, for the purpose of 
converting a circular into a rectilinear mo- 
tion, or vice versa. 

Backets, or Raoqubts, a game played in 
a prepared court, open or close, with a small 
hard ball and a bat like that used for play- 
ing tennis. The close or roofed court is 
now generally preferred for playing in. It 
is an oblong rectangular area, 80 feet long 
and 40 broad when of full dimensions, and 
having high walls. The floor is divided 
into two chief areas of unequal size by a 
line, called the short line^ drawn across it at 
two-flfths of the length of the court from 
the back wall, the smaller area being again 
divided into two equal parts by a line at 
right angles to this, and two small areas 
being marked off in the other space next the 
short line, called service spaces. Two hori- 
zontal lines are also drawn across the front 
wall, one 2 feet 2 inches above the floor, 
below which if a ball strike it is out of play, 
the other, the cut line^ 7 feet 9 inches 
above the floor. The game may be played 
with either one or two persons on each 
side. It is decided by lot which side goes 
in first, and the first player assumes «ioh 
side of the court he pleases (v^Uuiy tibe 
right), while the other stands in the oppo- 
site comer. The first player then begins 
to serve, which consists in stnking the ball 
with the bat so as to make it strike the 
front wall above the cut line, and then re- 
bound into the opposite comer. If the ball 
is pro^rly serv^ the second player must 
strike it More it has made a second bound, 
so that it strikes the front wall above the 


lower line; but in returning the ball in 
this manner the player may if he likes first 
make it strike either of the side walls. The 
player may also return it before it touches 
the floor. The first player then returns the 
ball in the same way, and this goes on until 
either player fails. If it is the first player 
who fails, it is then the turn of the second 
player to serve. If it is the second player, 
the first scores one (an ace), and continues 
to serve, but goes to the opposite side of the 
court. In general fifteen is game. 

Baooon', or Raccoon', an American plan- 
tigrade carnivorous mammal, the common 
racoon being the Procyon lotor. It is about 
the size of a small fox, and its grayish- 
brown fur is deemed valuable, being princi- 
pally used in the manufacture of hats. This 
animal lodges in hollow trees, feeds occa- 
sionally on vegetables, and its flesh is pala- 
table food. It inhabits North America from 
Canada to the tropics. The black-footed 
racoon of Texas and California is P. Her- 
mandezii. The agouara or crab - eating 
racoon {P. cancrivOrus) is found further 
south on the American continent than the 
above species, and is generally larger. Al- 
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though denominated * crab-eating* it does 
not appear to be any more addict to this 
dietary than the common species. 

Badauti, a town of Austria, in the duchy 
of Bukowina, with a government stud of 
horses and manufactures of machinery, glass, 
paper, beer, and spirits. Pop. 11,162. 

Badcliffe, a town in Lancashire, on the 
river Irwell, 7 miles N.w. of Manchester and 
3 B.w. of Bury, does a considerable business 
in calico-printing, cotton-weaving, bleach- 
ing, &a, and has extensive collieries in its 
vidnity. Pop. 20,020. 

Baddiffe, Ann Ward or, novelist, born 
in London in 1764, died 1828. She married 
at the age of twenty-three Mr. William 
Badcliffe, afterwards editor and proprietor 
of the English Chronicle newspaper. She 
published in ^ck succession The Castles 
of Athlin and Dunbayne, a Highland story; 
The Sicilian Romance; and The Romance 
of the Forest Her master-piece is con* 
114 
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eidared to be the Mysteries of Udolpho 
(1794), which was lonff very popular. The 
last of her novels pubushed during her life 
was Tbe Italian (1797). A nosthumous ro> 
manoe, Gaaton de Blondeviile, was edited 
by T. N. Talfourd in 1826, together with 
some poetical pieces. Mrs. Radclilfe had 
considerable power in the description of 
scenery, and knew how to excite and main- 
tain the curiosity of her readers; but her 
characters are insipid, the world in which 
they move is unreal, and the conclusion of 
her stories lame and impotent. 

Radcliife, John, a celebrated medical 
practitioner, bom in 1650 at Wakefield, in 
Yorkshire, and educated at Oxford. Having 
studied medicine, and taken the degree of 
M.B., he became in 1686 physician to the 
Princess Anne of Denmark, and was fre- 
quently consulted by King William. He 
attended Queen Mary in 1694 when she 
was attacked by small-pox, but was unable 
to save her. Rough and blunt in manner, 
he lost the good graces of Anne, and also 
of William, by his plain-speaking. In 1714, 
when the queen was seiz^ with her last ill- 
ness, he was sent for, but either could not 
or would not attend. This gave rise to great 
ill-feeling towards him. He died in 1714, 
leaving £40,000 to the University of Oxford 
for the foundation of a library of medical 
and philosophical works. See next article. 

Badcliffe Library, a library founded in 
connection with Oxford University out of 
funds destined for the purpose by Dr. John 
Hadcliff e, and opened in 1 7 49. The building 
erec^ by the Radcliffe trustees for the re- 
ception of the books forming the library is 
now used as a reading-room in connection 
with the Bodleian Library. An observa- 
tory in connection with the university was 
founded in 1772 by the Radcliffe trustees. 

Radeberg (ra'd4-berA), a town in Saxony, 
9 miles n.i. of Dresden, on the Boeder; has 
^portant manufactures of glass, paper, Ac. 
Pop. 7387. ^ 


BadetiTqr, Joseph Wbnceslaos, Couni 
a famous Austrian soldier, bom at TVebnitz 
in Bohemia, in 1766; died 1858. Commen 
ring 1^ career in a Hungarian regiment o 
bom in 1784, he fought in most of the cam 
pugns in which Austria was engaged fron 
^ ^ his Xath, in 

Hohenlinden, W«Br«ni, ud Leipzig 
•^oez were in 

7*^ by the oommotioi 

follow^ tile French reflation ol 1880 
a great part of Ins mbasqiian 


life was spent On the breaking out ol 
the insifjrection at Milan in March 1848, 
Badetzky maintained a fight for several days 
in the streets, and then retreated with his 
forces to Verona. On the Sar^nian king 
Charles Albert taking the field he assumed 
the offenaive, and after an arduous, and for 
a time iA)ubtful campaign, gained the vic- 
tory of 0»isto*za (July 25), which compiled 
Charles Albert to retreat to Milan, and then 
evacuate the city after a short contest, thus 
preserving Lombardy to Austria. A!n ar- 
mistice having been concluded with Sanlinia 
he next occupied himself with the blockade 
of the revolted city of Venice, but hurried 
from it in March 1849, on the resumption of 
hostilities with Charles Albert. Assembling 
his army at Pavia he crossed the IHcino, 
and gained so decisive a victory at Novara, 
on 23d March, that the king abdicated in 
favour of his son Victor Emmanuel, and a 
treaty was concluded which secured for the 
time the Austrian supremacy in Italy. 
Venice surrendered to Radetzkv in August 
of the same year. Radetzky had been made 
field-marshsd in 1B36, and other honours and 
rewards were now showered upon him. The 
remainder of his life was sjient at Milan. 

Badhanpnr, a i>etty state of British India, 
in the N.w. of Gujerat» with an area of 1 1 50 
square miles. The state came under British 
protection in 1819. Pop. 98,129. — The capi- 
tal of the state has the same name. Pop. 
14,722. 

BadU'ta, the name given by Cuvier to 
the fourth great division of the animal king- 
dom, including those animals whose parts 
are arranged round an axis, and display 
more or less of the ‘ rayed ’ appearance or 
conformation. In modem zoology Cuvier’s 
division has been abolished, and the radiata 
have been divided into the Protozoa, Ccelen- 
terat% and Annuloida or Echinozoa. 

Radiation. See Heat. 

Radi ffa l (from L. radix^ roat), the name 
adopted by a large section of the Liberal 
party in Britain, which desires to have all 
abuses in the government completely root^ 
out, and a larger portion of the democratic 
spirit infused into the constitution. The 
term was first applied as a psri^ name in 
1818 to Henry Hunt, Major Cfartwrmht, 
and others, who wished to introduce radical 
reform in the representative system. 

Radidea, or Radioaui, a name given in 
diemistry to certain groups of elements 
wbkh remain united tbrongbout many le- 
aotkoii BeeOhmittnf. 
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Badlola'xia, m curder of Protozoa of tbe 
olaM Bhizopoda^ oliaraoterized by poMduiiig 
a central maea of aaroode indoaed in a 
porona^ membranona, or dhitinoua oapaule 
which ia aurroonded by a aarcode envelope. 
They often poaaeaa a woooua or flinty teat 
or lUioeoua apioulea, and are provided with 
pt€udopoduif or prolonMtiona of their aoft 
protoplaamio booiea, which atand out like 
radiating filamenta, and ocoaaionally run 
into one another. The Polyoyatina (which 
aee) belong to the Radiolaria. 

Badiom'etor, an inatrument deaigned for 
xneaauring the mechanical effect of radiant 
energy. It conaiata of four croaaed arma of 
very fine glaaa, aupported in the centre by 
a needle-point bavins at the extreme end 
thin diaca of pith, blackened on one aide. 
The inatrument ia placed in a glaaa veaael 
ezhauated of air, and when expoaed to raye 
of light or heat the wheel moves more or 
leaa rapidly in proportion to the strength or 
weakness of the rays. 

Radish {Raph&nus mtlvut; natural order, 
Cruoifene), a well-known cruciferous plant, 
unknown in a wild state, but cultivated in 
Britain since 1548. The tender leaves are 
used as a salad in early spring, the green 
pods are used as a pickle, and the succulent 
roots are much esteemed. 

Ba'dius, the bone of the fore limb of ver- 
tebrate animals, which, as in man, when the 
arm ia supinated or laid flat, with the palm 
^wards, lies to the thumb side of the Hmb. 
Inis aide is therefore termed the radial side 
of the limb, in contradistinction to the ulnar 
or opposite aide, so named from the ulna or 
neighbouring bone, which, with the radius, 
constitutes toe fore-arm. See Arm, 

Badins, in geometry. See DiameUr, 

Radius Ya^r, in astronomy, an imagi- 
nary straight line joining tbe centre of an 
attracting body, as the aun, with that of a 
body, as a planet, describing an orbit round 
It 

Radix (L., a root), in mathematics, any 
number which is arbitrarily made the funda- 
mental number or base of any system of 
numbers. Thus 10 is the radix of the der- 
mal system of numeration; also in Briggs's 
or the common system of logarithms, the 
radix Is 10; in Napier’s it is 2 7182818284. 
See 

BadBor; cr lUpyoBSHiax, an inland 
county In South Wales; area, 276,552 acres. 
The smace thvoughout Is hilly, toe highest 
summit of the FcN8t4)f Radnor reaching an 
elevati<m of 2163 toet above sea-leveL Oats 


and wheat are the prindpsl crops, but the 
chief dependence of the fanner is on the 
stock reared on the pasture and common- 
landi^'wbich ^port large numbers of sheep 
and cattle. The original Welsh ponies are 
still bred in the mountains. La^ quan- 
tities of butter are made. The chief manu- 
facture is flannel, but it is of no great ex- 
tent. The county returns one member to 
parliament Pop. 21,701. — The county town, 
New Radnor, till 1885 a parliamentaiy 
borough (one of the Radnor district), is plea- 
santly situated on the river SometgilL Pop. 
497.— Old Radnor is a village 8 miles dis- 
tant 

Radom, a town in Russian Poland, on 
the Radomka, capital of the government of 
the same nam& It has manufactures of 
oil, vinegar, and leather. Pop. 12,061. — 
The government has an area of 4768 square 
miles; forms the most elevated portion of 
the Polish plain; is much wooded; agricul- 
ture and cattle-ndsing the chief occupations 
of the inhabitants. Pop. 697,278. 

Rae (r&), John, M.D., LLJ)., Arctic tra- 
veller, in Orkney, 1818, studied medi- 
cine at Edinburgh, became surgeon in the 
Hudson Bay Company’s service, 1888, and 
made several exploring expeditions through 
the North-west and to the Arctic obasts. 
He accompanied Sir John Richardson in his 
Franklin search (1848) in the Mackenzie 
and Coppermine region; conducted an expe- 
dition in 1851, and again in 1858-54, when 
his party discovered the first traces of Frank- 
lin’s fat^ for which be received the ^vem- 
ment grant of £10,000. He published 
Expedition to the Shores of the Arctic Sea 
in 1846-47 (1650). He died in 1868. 

RMbuzn, Sir Hxnrt, an eminent por- 
trait-painter, bom at B^burgh in 1756. 
Bound apprentice to a goldsmith, he was no 
sooner free than he devoted himMlf to por- 
trait-painting, and with the view of improv- 
ing in his art repaired to London, afterwards 
spending two years in Italy. Returning in 
1787, he established himsw iu Sdinbnwh, 
and soon rose to the head of his profes&n 
In Scotland. His portraits are distinguished 
by pasp of character, breadth of treatment, 
and excellent odour. He was knighted by 
George IV. in 1822, and died the tollowiag 
year. 

Raff; J OAOHIM, musical composer, born in 
Switzerland, of German parents, in 1822; 
died in 1882. He was encouraged by Men- 
delssohn and Liszt, and having gone in 1350 
to live at Weimar, in order to oe near Liaet 
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hli opm^ Kttaig Alfred, was first performed 
there at &e Court Theatre. Hie Dame Ko- 
bold, a oomio opera^ wae prodnoed In 1870, 
but his reputaaon rests cmiefly on his sym- 
phonies (Im Wald, Lenore, &o.). He wrote 
also much chamber music of undoubted ex- 
cellence. In 1877 he was appointed director 
of the Conservatoire at Frankfort, where he 
died. He was a supporter of the Wagner 
school In muidc. 

Baffaello. See Rapluid, 

Baffla. See Baphia. 

Baffle, a rame of chance, in which several 
persons each deposit part of the value of a 
thing for the chiuice of gaining it 

Baffles, Sib Thomas Stamford, English 
naturalist, bom in 1781, died 1826. He en- 
tered the East India Company’s dvll service, 
and in 1811, on the reduction of Java by the 
British, he was made lieutenant-governor of 
the islwd. In this post he continued till 
1816, when he returned to England with an 
exte^ve collection of the productions, Ac., 
of the Eastern Archipelago. The year fol- 
lowing appeared his mstory of J ava. Having 
been app^ted to the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of Bencoolen, Sumatra, he went out in 
1818 to fill this post; founded the settlement 
of Singapore, and returned to Europe In 
1824. 

Baffle’sia, a genus of parasitical plants, 
order Rafflesiaoeae, of whim the chief species 
is B, AmMi. This gigantic flower, one 



of the marvels of the vegetable world, was 
discovered in the interior of Sumatra by Sir 
T. Bafflea and Dr. Arnold. The whole plant 
aeema to oomdst of little else beyond the 
flower and root The pei^th or flower 
fhrms a huge cup leaddiig a width of ^ 
or mote; it wei^ fnm 12 to 16 Iha., and 
m f inch in th h toeis . 

It b fleriiy in diata^ atd aiipearmm^ 


mains expanded for a few dava, and then 
begins to putrefy, having quite the smell 
(rfjeg ifca^ and thus attracting numerous 

B^eiin'eem, a natural order of paraslti- 
cal plants or riklsogens, the spedes of which 
are found in the East Indies, Java^ Sumatra, 
Ac., and In South America, llie genus 
Bafflefw is the type. See Baffleda. 

Baft, a sort of float formed by a body of 
planks or pieces oi timber fastened together 
side by nde so as to be conveyed down 
rivers, across harbours, Ac. ; also any rough 
floating stmcture, such as those often formed 
in cases of shipwreck of barrels, planks, Ac. 

Bafters are pieces of timber which, rest- 
ing by pairs on the side walls of a building, 
meet in an angle at the top, and form the 
main support d the roof. 

Bagatx, a town of Switzerland, canton of 
St. situated at the junction of the 

Tamlna with the Rhine, 1700 feet above 
the sea, and connected by railway with 
Zurich and Coire. It Is much resorted to 
both for its beautiful scenery and its mineral 
waters. Pipes are laid from PfUffers, 2i 
miles higher up, by which the water Is 
brought down m>m the hot springs there 
to a spacious bathing establishment without 
losing its high temperature. The permanent 
population b only about 2000, but there is 
a large number of visitors, for the accom- 
mocUition of whom large hotels, restaurants, 
Ac., have been provit^ There Is also a 
bathing establishment near the spring 
erected in 1704. The temperature of the 
water b 97M00'’, and it b impregnated 
with carbonate of lime, magnesia, and salt. 
The village of PfUffers lies 2 miles south of 
Bagatz at a hdght of 2696 feet. 

Bagee (ra-gw), Bagoxb, an Indian grain 
(EleuAine eorac(lna\ very prolific, but pro- 
bablv the least nutritious oi all grains. In 
the form of cake or porridge it b the staple 
food of the poorer dasses in Mysore and 
on the Neilgherries. 

Bagged Ikshools, institutions supported 
by v^ntarv contributions, which provide 
me education, and in many cases food, 
lodging, and ftlntMng for destitute children, 
and so aid in preventing them from falling 
into vagrancy and mime. These schools 
differ from certified industrial schoob In 
that the latter are for the reception of va- 
grant children and those guilty of slbht 
offences; but the two institutions are fre-, 
quently combined. The idea of forming 
•ttdi sdioois was due to a Portsmcntb 
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cobbler, Jobn Pounds, who ebout 1819 began 
to take in the ragged children of the district 
in which he Uvea and teach them while he 
was at work. The name of Dr. Guthrie of 
Edinburgh is prominent among those who 
developed this scheme of rescue. 

BaghuvmiiML, the title of one of the most 
celebrated Sanskrit poems. Its subject is 
the legendary history of the solar kings, or 
kings descended from the sun. 

Fitzbot Jambs Henry Somer- 
set, Dobd, bom 1788, youngest son of 
Henry, fifth duke of Beairiort, entered the 
army in 1804; was attached in 1807 to the 
Hon. Sir Arthur Paget’s embassy to Tur- 
key; and the same year served on Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s staff in the expedition to Copen- 
hagen. He acted as military secretary to the 
la^r during the Peninsular war, in which 
he greatly dktinguished himself at the cap- 
ture of Bad^oz. At Waterloo he lost 1^ 
right arm. From 1816 to 1819 he acted as 
secretary to the embassy at Paris; and from 
1819 to 1852 as military secretary to the 
Duke of Wellington. In 1852 he was made 
master-general of the ordnance, and was ele- 
vated to the House of Peers as Baron 
Raglan. On the breaking out of the Cri- 
mean war he received the appointment of 
commander of the forces, and displayed much 
personal bravery as well as an amiable and 


Kingdom, the artidie is imported in large 
quantities from various forei^ countries. 
W^oollen rags, not being available for paper, 
are much ui^ for manure; but those of a 
loose texture, and not too much worn, are 
unravelled by means of machinery, and 
mixed up with good wool, to form what is 
known as shoddy ^ with which cheap woollen 
goods are made; while the refuse is pulver- 
ized and dved various colours, to form the 
flock used oy paper-stainers for their flock- 
papers. 

Ragstone, a stone of the siliceous kind, 
BO named from its rough fracture. It effer- 
vesces with acids, and gives fire with steel. 
It is used for a whetstone without oil or 
water for sharpening coarse cutting tools. 
It is abundant in Kent, at Newcastle, and 
elsewhere. The term is also appli^ to 
certain limestones which contain many 
fragments of shells resembling rags. 

Ragu'sa, a seaport of Austria^ in Dal- 
matia, on a peninsula in the Adriatic, is 
surrounded by old walls flanked with towers, 
and has several forts. The streets rise ter- 
race-wise, and none of the edifices are re- 
markable. The trade is now insignificant 
compared with former times. Ragusa is 
supposed to have been founded by Greeks 
in B.o. 589. Falling successively under the 
dominion of the Romans and the Greek 


conciliatory temper; but he had no great 
fitness for the position in which he was 
placed, and the repulse of the allies in their 
attack on the l^dan, allied with other 
causes, aggravated the mild form of cholera 
from which be was suffering, and he expired 
June 28, 1855. 

Ragnian Roll, the name of the collection 
of those instruments by which the nobility 
and gentry of Scotland were constrained to 
subscribe allegiance to Edward I. of Eng- 
land in 1296, and which were more particu- 
larly recorded in four large rolls of parch- 
ment, consisting of thirty-five pieces sewed 
together, kept in the Tower of London. 

BagnarOk (raa^na-rek), in Scandinavian 
mythology, litenud v twilight of the gods or 
doom of the gods^ the day of doom when the 
present world wW be annihilated to be re- 
constmoted on an imperishable basis. 

Bagont (ra-^'; FV^ch, ragoflt), meat or 
fish stewed witn vegetables, and highly sea- 
soned to exdte a jMed appetite. 

Baga, though valueless for most purposes, 
areyet of great importance in the arts, par- 
ticularly in paper • making. ( See Pa^, ) 
Besides the rags ooUeotea in the United 


emperors, it finally asserted its indepen- 
dence, which it long maintained, though 
having to pay tribute to one or other of its 
powerful neighbours. In 1814 it finally 
came into the possession of Austria. Pop. 
7245. 

Bagu'sa, a town of Sidly, 29 miles w.s.w. 
of Syracuse, on the right bank of the river 
of its name, divided into Upper and Lower 
Ragusa. It has considerable manufactures 
of silk stuffs, and a trade in com, wine, oil, 
& 0 . Pop. 80,448. 

Ragwort, Ragweed, the popular name 
of various species of composite plants of the 
genus SeneeiOt found in Britain, so called 
from the ragged appearance of the leaves. 
The common ragwort {8, Jaeobcea) is a peren- 
nial with golden yellow flowers, growhig by 
the side of roads and in pastures. It is a 
ooarse weed, refused or disliked by hors^v 
oxen, and ^eep, but eaten by hogs a2^ 
goats. 

Bahway, a town of the United Stateo, in. 
Union county. New Jersey, 20 miles B.W. of* 
New York, on river of same name, navigable 
for small (^t. Industries include oaniage 
and other factories. Pop. 7106. 
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UmiB, a lake baain, or andent 
storage reservoir, in the FaytUn, Middle 
Egypt. It ii long sinoe dried up, but the 
statements of Hex^otus, Strabo, and others 
show that the Nile had been regulated by 
utilising a depression in the desert oorre- 
spondinff in shape and situation to the Balan 
basin. A prbposal to reoonstruot this reser- 
voir, by means of which an immense area 
might be brought under irrigation, engages 
attention. See Mcerts. 

Baiate'a, one of the Sodety Islands in 
South-eastern Pol^esia; area, 75 sq. miles ; 
pop. 1400, who have been converted to 
Christianity by English missionaries. The 
island now belong to France. 

Bai Bareli (ri ba-rSle), a town of Oudh, 
India, administrative head-quarters of dis- 
trict of the same name, on the banks of the 
Sai, 48 miles S.E. of Lucknow. There is a 
bridge over the Sai, several interesting an- 
cient structures, and the usual government 
buildings. Pop. 18,798. — The district forma 
part of the Lucknow division, has an area 
of 1751 square miles, and a population of 
1,086,521. 

Baibolini ( rI-bo-l6'ne ), Fkanoeboo dx 
Maroo di Giacomo, usually called Fbak- 
OE 80 O Franoia, a famous Italian painter, 
engraver, medallist, and goldsmith, was bom 
at Bologna about the middle of the 1 5th cen- 
tury, died 1533. He excelled particularly 
in Madonnas, and executed a number of 
admirable frescoes in the church of St Ce- 
dlia at Bologna, but his most famous work 
is an altar-piece exhibiting the Madonna, 
St Sebastian, Ac., in the church of St 
Giacomo Maggiore in the same city. Three 
works of his are in the British National 
Gallery. He was also celebrated as a por- 
trait-painter. Baibolini had a son, Giacomo, 
who studied under him, and acquired con- 
siderable celebrity. 

BiigaHi (ra-i-gar'), native state of India, 
Central Provinces; area, 1486 square miles; 
pop. 128,943. 

Bai'idm, the family of fishes to whi<di the 
rays (skate, Ac.) belong. See Jtay, 

Ito i kei , Robert, Ei^lish philanthropist, 
bom at Gloucester 1786, died 1811. He 
was proprietor of the Gloucester Journal, 
and oriffinated the system of Sunday-sidioQls 
hy ffathering toMuer a number of street 
ohUdren for seoular and religious training. 

Bdikat, a town of Hindustan, in t^ 
Punjab, surrounded by a wall and substan- 
^y built»formerly ci^dtalof a native state. 
Pop. 9219. 


Bail, the common name of the Rallidfle, 
a family of grallatorial birds comprehending 
the liam proper {RaUus), the coots, water- 
hem,) and crakes. They are characterized 
by possessing a long biU, which is more or 
less curved at the tip and compressed at the 
sides, by having the nostrils in a membran- 
ous groove, the wings of moderate length, 
the tail short, the legs and toes long and 
slender, the hind-toe placed on a level with 
the others. Most of the members of the 
family are aquatic or frequent marshes; but 
some, as the crakes, fiequent dry situations. 
The principal species of the genus RaUui 
are the water ra£ of Europe (K aguatieui), 
about 11 inches in length, of an olive-brown 
colour, marked with black above, and of a 
bluish-ash colour beneath, with white trans- 
verse markings on the belly, much esteemed 
for the table; the Virginian rail of America 
(E. virffinianus), somewhat smaller than the 
water rail of Europe; and the great-breasted 
rail or fresh-water marsh-hen (R, eUgang), 
about 20 inches long, which inhabits the 
marshes of the Southern States of America. 
The land rail, so named, is the corn-crake 
(Crex pratengig). See Corn-crake, 
Railways, roads made by placing on the 
ground, on a specially prepared track, con- 
tinuous parallel lines of iron or steel rails, 
on which carriages with flanged wheels are 
run with little friction and at consequent 
high velocities. The necessity for railways 
or^inmed in the requirements of the cofu- 
traffic of Northumberlandshire, where the 
first railways, formed on the plan of making 
a distinct surface and track for the wheeli^ 
were constructed. In 167 6, near Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, the coals were conveyed from the 
mines to the banks of the river, * by laying 
rails of timber exactly straight and pandlel; 
and bulky carts were made, with four rollers 
fitting those rails, whereby the carriage was 
made so easy that one hcnve would draw 4 
or 5 chaldrons of coal’ Steam-power was 
first used on these tram-roads early in the 
present century, but the inauguration of the 
present great railway system dates from 
1821, when an act was passed for the con- 
struction of the Stockton and Darlin^n 
Raflway, which was opened in 1825. The 
Liverp^ and Manchester line was opened 
in 1880; the London and Birmingham in 
1888; the Eastern Counties, now the Great 
Eastern, in 1839; the London and South- 
western (to Southampton) In 1840; theGreat 
Western inl841 ; theGreat Northern and the 
XkUnbotgh and Glasgow in 1842. In 1846, 
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wlmmpwardtofSSOMttfortheoonstruotion 
of railway linoi w&re paMed, the ipeoulating 
mania culminated in a disaatrous panic. 
The United Statea ci America quickly fol- 
lowed Britain in railway oonatruction, and 
between 1880 and 1888 railwaya were being 
n^idly opened in the Statea. Horae rail- 
roMa extending to a oonaiderable length 
were in exiatenoe before 1880. There waa 
no development of the railway system in 
France till about 1842, when several great 
linea were eatabliahed; Belgium and the 
Netherlanda followed, but Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Russia were somewhat behind the 
Western European nations in their railway 
development. The system has been de- 
velopea with extraordinary energy in Ca- 
nada, Auatridia, Indian and the oiher Bri- 
tish colonies. 

The modem railway consists of one or 
more pairs of parallel lines of iron or steel 
bars, called raiU, these bars joining each 
other endwise, and the parallel lines being 
several feet apart. The width between the 
rails is called the gauge. What is known 
as the national or standard gauge, used in 
Britain and the greater part of Europe, and 
formerlv called the narrow gauge^ measures 
4 feet 8| inches between the rails ; the broad 
gauge (now gone out of use) being 7 feet It 
is believed to have ori^ally represented the 
width suitable for the cou wagons of the 
North of England, and has been found on 
the whole very satisfaotorv. In Ireland the 
nuge is 5 feet 8 inches, in India 6 feet 6. 
Narrower ffaura are us^ in certain special 
lines; and m the United States gauges vary 
from 4 feet 8} inches to 6 feet A pair 
parallel lines of rails constitutes a tingle line 
of railway, two pairs a douMe Une, and so 
on. The rails are supported at a little height 
above the ^neral surface by iron pedesSds 
called ehatrt, which again are firmly fixed 
to wooden or iron (sometimes stone) sup- 
ports called tleepers, placed at intervals and 
embedded in the material of the roadway. 
A railwi^, in general, approachee as nearly 
to a straq^ht Ime between its two extremes 
as the nature of the country and the neces- 
sities of the intermediate tirac will permit. 
It is carried over valleys, either by embank- 
menu or viaduoU, and tbrou^ hills or ele- 
vated ground by deep trenches called eut- 
Hngt, at by tumidb. In favourable oases 
the surface line of the railway ia bo adjusted 
that the materials excavated from the cut- 
tings will just serve to form the embank- 
ments. Shwd the excavated material be in 


too small quantity to form the embankment, 
recourse is had to an excavation along the 
sides of the site of the latter to su^qaly the 
deficiency. The line of railway can seldom 
run for any distance on a level, and its 
various slopes are termed gradientt^ the ar- 
rangement of the rises and falls being termed 
the grading of the line. A more or less 
steep ascent is termed an incline. When 
the line is formed its surface it covered with 
broken stones or clean gravel called baUe^- 
ingy and in this the sleepers for sustaining 
the chairs and rails are embedded. The 
wooden sleepers are laid across the roadway 
about 8 feet apart from centre to centre, and 
to them the chairs which sustain the rails 
are spiked. Sometimes longitudinal wooden 
sleepers are used along with the transverse 
sleepers. These consist of beams laid under 
the rails and secured to the transverse 
sleepers. When such are used chairs are 
frequently dispensed with, the rails being 
f(»nned with a flanm at bottom which is 
fastened directly to the wooden beam. When 
the railway track is thus completed the 
work is called the permanent way^ and it 
furnishes the route over which carriages or 
cars, w^ons, vans, Ac., are dragged by a 
locomotive engine, a number of these ve- 
hicles forming a train. 

In the railway of a single line of rail it is 
necessary to make provision for permitting 
meeting engines or carriages to pass each 
other by means of tidings^ which are short 
additional lines of rail laid at the side of the 
main line, and so connected with it at each 
extremity that a carriage can pass into the 
siding in place of proceeding along the main 
line. In aouble lines, in addition to sidings, 
which are in them also required at many 
places, it is necessary to provide for car- 
nages crossing from one line of rails to an- 
other. This change in the direction of the 
carriage is effected by twitohet, Switehet or 
points are short movable rails close to the 
main rails connected by rods to suitable 
handles^ the extremities of these short rails 
being formed so as to guide the flanges of 
the wheels of a carriage from one Ihie of 
rail to another. Switches are usually coupled 
or interlocked with the signals or sig^- 
Hng apparatus, so necessary for properly^ 
oanying on the traffic— ooupled when th^^ 
are moved simultaneously with the sigimls, * 
interiocked when the necessary movement of ' 
the switches is completed before the signal 
himoved. Signalling is effected by means of 
semaphores in daylight and lights of ^kree 
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wbHe^ green or blne^ and red, nfe 
night. The tcdegraph Is also need in re- 
lating the traffla {boe Block Sffitem,} The 
wiouB plaees along the line of milwaj, 
where ri^way trains stop for taking up or 
depositing goods or passengers are termed 
ttoHonit with the prefix of goods or pas- 
senger, as they are allotted to the one or the 
other ; the stations at the extremities of a 
railway are called In N. America 

stations are called depotCt carriages are oars, 
and goods frcMht* 

The mode ra which the locomotive acts 
in moving the carriages or wagons is that by 
its weight and the friction of its wheels on 
the rails a tractive force is provided sufficient 
to enable it to move at a nigh rate of velo- 
city, and to drag great loads after it. In some 
paraonlar oases a fixed engine is employed 
to give motion to a rope by which the car- 
riages are dragged along, the rope being 
either an endless rope stretched over pul- 
leys, or one which winds and unwinds on a 
cylinder. Such engines are termed station- 
ary engines, and are used chiefly on inclined 
planes, where the ascent is too steep for the 
locomotive engine. In some cases the car- 
riaM are impelled by atmospheric pressure, 
and in some few oases by electricity. (See 
Atmospheric Railway ^ Electric J^Hway,) 
The locomotives, passenger carriages, go<^ 
wagons or truol^ vans, &a, constitute the 
rolling stock of a railway. In Britain pas- 
senger carriages are divided usually into 
three olseses, desimed to meet the various 
requirements of the traveling publia For 
the sake of uniformity externally, and in 
many of the details, the carriages are usu- 
ally made of the same extenial length, 
width, and height, and suitably in the in- 
terior. The underworks of the carriages 
may thus be identical in construction, and 
a uniformity of working and wearing parts 
is thus secured, which Is conducive to eco- 
nomy of maintenance. They are usually 
from 20 to-80 feet in length, and are divided 
intooompartments. American carriages are 
from 40 to 60 feet long with a oen^ pas- 
sage^ tbs doors being at the ends—with 
the seats arranged transversely on eadi 
side. A idatfdrm at the end enables a per- 
son to go from end to end of the tndn. 
T%ere is generally but one dass of passen- 
gem^ bnt on long jousneys Pullman and 
odmr slesBiag-can are need at extra fares. 

PMaan Oar.) The average speed d 
sxprsss paassnger trains la Brlti3a is about 
40 inBes an hc^ paiiiMaettlaiy tinl^ 


iaff at aU stations avenge from 10 to 28 
mues an hour; express goods trains from 20 
to Relies; coal trains alxmt 15 miles. Bail- 
wa^ for the local service of large dties are 
usually partly or wholly underground, as in 
the L^on Metropolitan Railway, the Glas- 
gow City and District Railway, &;o., or de- 
vated above the street traffic, as in the New 
York ISlevated Railwav. 

Some of the tunnels, bridges, and viaducts 
exmstruoted in connection '^th railways are 
among the engineering triumphs of the age. 
Of the former the most notable are those of 


Mt Cenis, the St Gotbard, and the Arlberg 
tunnel in the Alps; the Severn Tunnel, and 
the Mersey Tuimel in England, and the 
Hoosao Tunnel in Massachusetts. (See those 
entries.) The greatest of the railway bridges 
are those over the Forth and the Tay in 
Scotland; the Britannia Tubular Bridge 
over the Menai Straits, North Wales; the 
Victoria Tubular Bridge, Montreal; the 
New York and Brookljm Suspension Bridge. 
(See Forth Bridge^ Tay Bridge^ also Bridge,) 
There are ma^ stone vi^ucts of great 
length. The Congleton Viaduct, on the 
Manchester and Birmingham Railway, is 
perhaps the longest in England; it is 1026 
yards long and 106 feet high. An iron 
viaduct 2| miles long connects the city of 
Venice with the maidand. 


In Britain the railways are the property of 
joint-stock companies, who construct and 
work them under the powers granted by act 
of parliament. The Board of Trade appoints 
inspectors, confirms by-laws, and prosecutes 
companies for infringements oi statutes. 
Companks are compelled to make returns of 
accidents, traffic, &c. A body of three rail- 
way commissionerB were appointed in 1873 
to oonkol and arrange the traffic facilities 
and arbitrate in disputes between companies. 
By tile Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 
1888 this body is to consist of three judra of 
the superior courts in England, Sootlana, and 
Ireland respectively, who are commissioners 
ex ofieiOf and two appointed commissioners, 
one of whom has to be experienced in rail- 
way business. Government exacts a duty 
of 5 per cent on the gross receipts from pas- 
sengers. Ridlways were at first local under- 
takmgs, but there has been a tendency to- 
wards amalgamation, so that now almost 
the whole Alway system of Britain Is In 
the hands of a few gigantic companies. The 
cost of constniotion for a double line aver- 
ages from £15,000 to £20,000 a mile; and 
the cost of working amounts to from 45 to. 
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50 per cent of the traffic retame. In Ame- 
rica the cost of construction is considerably 
less, averafl^ a little over £11,000 per 
mile; and the cost of working forms a lar^r 
proportion of the eaniings than in Europe, 
though fewer men in comparison are em- 
ployed Generally the American railways 
are of a much less solid and substantial 
character than those of Britain. Most of 
the European railways are more or less 
under government control The imperial 
and provinciid governments of India are 
more or less concerned in most of the Indian 
lines. In Australia and other colonies the 
governments have also appropriated large 
sums for railway purposes. In Canada, of 
a total cost for railways of £130,000,000, 
about £40,000,000 have been provided for 
by the federal and provincial governments, 
and by various municipal authorities. The 
most important line in the Dominion is the 
Canadian Pacific, which, connecting with 
tile Intercolonial at Montreal, forms a 
through line of 4200 miles from the West 
coast of British Columbia to Halifax in 
Nova Scotia. (See Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way,) The chief transcontinental lines of 
the United States are the Northern Pacific 
from Lake Superior to the Pacific Coast, 
and the Centnu Pacific and Union Pacific 
from San Francisco to the Eastern States. 
In Britain there are about 370,000 persons 
employed in working railways. The capital 
sunk in railway construction in Britain 
amounts to some £1,001,000,000, yielding 
an annual return of about £38,000,000. 
The total annual receipts amount to about 
£86,000,000, and the working expenses to 
about £48,000,000. The total mileage of 
railways open and working in the United 
Kingdom in 1895 was 21,174 miles (number 
of passengers carried about 929,770,000); 
in Lidia, 19,678 miles; Canada, 15,000 miles; 
Australasia, 11,200 miles; South Africa, 
2500 miles. In the United States there 
are about 180,000 miles of railway. For 
railway mileage of other countries see the 
various articles. The total mileage of the 
railways of the world in 1896 was in rouad 
numbers 428,000 miles. 

Baimoadi (rAi-mon'de), Maboo Antonio, 
Italian engraver, bom at Bologna in 1475 
or 1488; died 1584 or 1546. About 1505 
he went to Venice^ where he made some 
copies from Dttrer's works. From 1510 to 
1527 he worked at Rome, but retired to 
Bologna alter tiie capture of Borne by the 
Conrtable cd Bourbon. He is best known 


for his engravings of Raphael's designs, 
which as remurds drawing and expression, 
and in renaering the very spirit of the 
original, have never been equalled. 

Bain, the water that falls from the heavens. 
Rain depends upon the formation and dis- 
solution of clouds. The invisible aqueous 
vapour suspended in the atmosphere, which 
forms douds, and is deposited in rain, is de- 
rived from the evaporation of water, partly 
from land, but chiefly from the vast expanse 
of the ocean. At a given temperature the 
atmosphere is capable of containing no more 
than a certain quantity of aqueous vapour, 
and when this quantity is present the air is 
said to be saturated. Air may at any time 
be brought to a state of saturation by a re- 
duction of its temperature, and if cooled 
below a certain point the whole of the va- 
pour can no longer be held in suspension, 
but a part of it condensed from the gaseous 
to the liquid state will be deposited in dew 
or float about in the form of clouds. If the 
temperature continues to decrease, the vesi- 
cles of vapour composing the cloud will in- 
crease in number and begin to descend by 
their own weight. The largest of these 
falling fastest will unite with the smaller 
ones they encounter during their descent, 
and thus drops of rain will be formed of a 
size that depends on the thickness, density, 
and elevation of the cloud. The point to 
which the temperature of the air must be 
reduced in order to cause a portion of its 
vapour to form clouds or dew is called the 
dew-point. The use of the spectroscope has 
become to some extent a means of antici- 
pating a fall of rain, since when light that 
nas passed through aqueous vapour is de- 
composed by the spectroscope a dark band 
is seen (the rain-band)^ which is the more 
intense the greater the amount of vapour 
present The average rainfall in a year 
at any given place depends on a great variety 
of circumstances, as latitude, proximity to 
the sea, elevation of the region, configura- 
tion of the country and mountain ranges, 
exposure to the prevailing winds, Ac. When 
the vapour-laden atmosphere is drifted to- 
wards mountain ranges it is forced upwards 
by the latter, and is oonsequentiy condensed, 
partly by coming into contact with ^e cold 
mountain tops, and partly by the oonse-^ ' 
cment expansion of the air due to the greater ^ 
^eyation. The presence or absence <9 vege- 
tation has also considerable influence on tiie 
rainfall of a district. Land devoid of vege- 
tation has its soil intensely heated bj tiie 
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fieroe rays of the ■on, the air In contact tione. Hence, the coloum of the feoondary 
with it alBo becomes heated, and is able to bo\? are fainter than those of the primary, 
hold more and more moistnre, so that the Ba^tcws are sometimes produced by the 
fall of rain is next to impossible. On the sws rays shining on ^e spray of cascades, 
other hand, land covered with an abundant fountains, Ac., and then a whole circle can 
ve^tation has its soil kept cool, and thus frequently be seen. A broken rainbow 
assists in condensation. Although more mostly occurs from the field not being filled 
rain falls within the tropics in a year, yet witdi falling rain, but it will also happen 
the number of rainy days is less than in when the sun is invisible from part of the 
temperate climes. Thus in an average year field. The moon sometimes forms a bow or 
there are 80 rainy days in the tropics, while arch of light, more faint than that formed 
in the temperate zones the numMr of days by the sun, and called a lunar rainbow. 
on which rain falls is about 160. At the A spwrioui or tupemumerary rainbow is 
equator the average yearly rainfall is esti- a bow seen in connection with a fine rain- 
mated at 95 inches. At a few isolated sta- bow, lying close inside the violet of the 
tions the fall is often very mat. At Cherra- primary bow, or outside that of the secondaiy 
in the Khasia Hills of Assam, 615 one. Its colours are fainter and more im- 
es fall in the year, and there are several pure, as they proceed from the principal 
places in India with a fall of from 1 90 to bow, and finally merge into the diffused 
280 inches. In Britain, Skye and a large white light of the primary bow, and outside 
portion of the mainland to the b.e. as far as the secondary. 

Loch Lomond, the greater part of the lidce Bain-g^uge, or Pluviombteu, an instru- 
district of Northern England, and the ment used to measure the quantity of rain 
mountainouB parts of Wales have an aver- which falls at a given place. They are 
age of 80 inches and upwards (the highest, variously construct^. A convenient form 
128*50 inches at Glencroe in Argyleshire). (shown in figure) consists 
The 8.E. of England has the smallest, 22*50 of a cylindrical tube of 
to 25 inches. The rainfall at Paris is 22 in.; copper, with a funnel 
New York, 48 in.; Washington, 41 in.; at the top where the 
San Francisco, 22 in.; Sitka, Alaska, 90 in.; rain enters. Connected 
Honduras, 153 in.; Maranhfio, 280 in.; with the cylinder at the 
Singapore, 97 in.; Canton, 78 in.; New lower part is a glass tube 
South Wales, 46 in.; South Australia^ 19 with an attached scale, 
in.; Victoria^ 80 in.; Tasmania, 20 in.; The water which enters 
Cape Colony, 24 in. The greatest annual the funnel stands at the 
rainfall himerto observed seems to be on same height in the oylin- 
the Khasia BUUs. der and glass tube, and 

Rainbow, a bow, or an arc of a circle, being visible in the latter 
consisting of all the prismatic colours, formed the height is read imme- 
by the refraction and reflection of rays of diately on the scale, and the cylinder and 
light from drops of rain or vapour, appear- tube Mng constructed so that the sum of 
ing in the part of the heavens oppoidte to the areas of their sections is a given part, for 
the sun. When the sun is at the horizon instance a tenth of the area of the funnel at 
the rainbow is a semicircle. When perfect its orifice^ each inch of water in the tube is 
the rain^w presents the appearance of two equivalent to the tenth of an inch of water 
concentric arches; the inner being called the entering the mouth of the funnel A stop- 
primaf% and the outer the seeo^ary rain- cook is added for drawing off the water. A 
bow. Each is formed of the colours of the simpler form of gauge consists of a funnel 
TOlar spectrum, but the colours are arranged having at the mouth a diameter of 4*697 
in the reversed order, the red forming the inches, or an area of 17*88 square inches, 
exterior rii^ of the primi^ bow, and the Now as a fluid ounce contains 1*788 cubic 
interior of the secondary, llie primary bow inches, it follows ifliat for every fluid ounce 
is formed by the sun’s rays entering the ooUeoted by this gauge ^e tenth of an indh 
iqiper part m the falling drops of rain, and oi rain has fallen. Becently-constmotad 
nndefgoing two refraotmns and one refleo- automatic gauges give a oont&uous record 
ticm; and tihe secondary, bv the sun’s rays of rainfall; indicate the duration of each 
entmng the under part of tiie drops, and shower, the of rain that has fal l e n, 

nndergmng two refractions and two refleo- and the rate at which it felL 
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Eain-lm {PithMolMwn tamon), a legu- 
mioouB tree of tropical America^ now larmly 
planted in India for the ihade it fumhihea, 
and becauce it flonriahec in barren aalt-im- 
pregnated aoila, aa well aa for ita aweet pulpy 
poda, which are greedily eaten bv cattle. 
Another apeoiea, P. dulee, haa idao been 
introdnoed into Indian ita poda alao being 
edible. 

Rainy Lake, or Lake, a body of 

Minneaota imS^anadab It is about 50 
mllea long, and of Irregular breadth ; receives 
the watera of numerous small lakes from 
the east and north-eaat, and empties itself 
by Rainy River, about 00 miles long, into 
the Lake of the Woods. 

Baipnr (rl-phr^), a town of India, head- 
quartern of district of same name in the 
Ohhattiagarh division, Central Provinces. It 
has an ancient fort, the usual government 
buildings, important schools, and does a large 
trade in grain, lac, cotton, Ac. Numerous 
water-tanks are in the vicinity. Pop. 23,759. 
— The district includes within ita limits four 
small feudatory states; area, 11,724 square 
miles; pop. 1,584,427. 

Bala, or Retz (rft or rfts), Gilles de Laval, 
SsiovBUB DE, French manshal, born 1896, 
died 1440. He distinguished himself in the 
wars with the English, and haa acquired a 
disgraceful celebrity for outraging and mur- 
dering 140 or 160 children, and for other 
atrocities. He was hung and burnt for his 
crimes. See Bluebeard. 

Raised Beaches. See Beacha^ Raind, 

Raisins, the dried fruit of various species 
of vines, comparatively rich in sugar. They 
are dried by natural or artificial heat. The 
natural and best method of drying is by 
cutting the stalks bearing the finest grapes 
half through when ripe, and allowing them 
to shrink and diy on ^e vine by the heat 
of the sun. Another method oonrists of 
plucking the grapes from the stalks, drying 
them, and dipping them in a boiling lye of 
wood-ashes and quicklime, after which they 
are e;qx>sed to the sun upon hurdles of 
basket-work. Those dried by the first metho«7 
are called ndsins of the sun or sun-ralshis, 
musoatel% or Hoorn; those the second 
leieiao, The inferior sorts of grapes are dried 
in ovens. Raisins are produi^ in laige 
quantities in the south of Europe^ 

Asia Minor, CkUlornia, Aa Those known as 
Malagas, ARoantes^ ValeBoias, and Denies 
are weH-knewn Bpanlih qualities. A kind 
without seeds^ Am Turimy, are osUed eaj- 


tanat. The Corinthian rairin, or currant, 
is obtained from a small ▼arie^ of grape 
peculiar to the Greek islands. The uses of 
raisins as a dessert and culinary fruit, and 
in the manufacture of wine, are well known. 

Rajah, or Ribl, in India, originally a 
title which belonged to those princes of 
Hindu race who, either as independent 
rulers or as feudatories, governed a territoiy; 
subsequently, a title given by the native 
governments, and in later times by the 
British government, to Hindus of rank It 
is now not unfrequently assumed the 
zemindars or landholders, the title MahA- 
rdjah (great rajah) being in our days gen- 
erally reserved to the more or less powerful 
native princes. 

BAJApur^, two towxis In India: (1) In the 
Bom&y Preridency, at the head of a creek 
15 miles from the sea. Pop. 7448. (2) In 

the N.W. Provinces, on the Jumna. Pop. 
7829. 

RAJmahAl', a town in Hindustan, province 
of Bengal, on the Ganges, 68 miles W.N.W. 
of Murshidabad, formerly an important 
place, now little more than a coUe^on of 
mud-huts. Pop. about 4000. 

RAJmahen'dxi, a town in Hindustan, capi- 
tal of the Godavari district, Madras Prem- 
dency, on the east bank of the Godavari, 
just above its subdivision into two arms, 40 
miles from the sea. Pop. 28,897. 

BAjpipla, native state of India, in Bom- 
bay Presidency, watered by the Nerbudda 
A^ 1514 sq. miles; pop. 114,756; capital 
Nandod. 

R^jputa'na, a large province of India, 
under the suzerainty of Britain since 1817, 
in the west part of Hindustan proper, ex- 
tending from the Jumna and Chumbul Ri- 
vers, west to Sind and Bhawalpur, and com- 
prising the greater of the ^^dian Desert, 

it includes the British district of Ajmere- 
Merwara and twenty autonomous states, 
each under a separate chief; has a totiEd 
area of 182,461 square miles, and a pop. of 
11,987,755, exdusiveof a oonsiderable Bheel 
population, estimated at 280,000. RAjpu- 
tAna is intersected by the Aravali Moun- 
tains, to the north of which the country is 
deseri, and part of it wholly destitute of in- 
habitants, water, and vegetation. The soil 
is remarkably saline, oontalnimr many salt 
springs and salt lakes^ and much of the 
well-water is braddsh. To the south of the 
range the country is more fertile bs^ 
watered by the (uralni^ of the 'Vm(fiiya 
Mountains. The domlnaat laoe^ thOQgli 
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wai the most wuneroiie, ii the num- 

bering ebont 700,000. They are the aria- 
tooraoT of the country; and to a large ex- 
tent they hdd the land either ai re(mTeri 
of rent or aa onltiyatotai They are eaaen- 
tially a military peoide, and many of their 
insritiriiona bear a atnmg reeemblanoe to the 
feudal ouatoma which mravailed in Europe 
in the middle agea. lliey hare likewiae 
been oelebrated for their ohivalroua iqiirit» ao 
unlike the effeminacy and duplicity of manv 
of the oriental nationa. The prorinoe, whicm 
ia traveraed by two railway linea, ia adminia- 
tered by a govemor-general’B a^t. 

B^iputa. See JtdjptUana, 

Blijalidlii, a diviaion or oommiaaionerahip 
of Bengal, extending from the Ganges to 
Sikkim and Bhutan. Area, 17,428 square 
miles; pop. 8,010,187. — The distriot of 
lUjsh^hi, forming part of the division, has 
an area of 2861 aq. miles; a pop. of 1,818,886. 
Ca^ tal of div. and diat, Kdmpnr Beau- 

Bake, an implement which in its simplest 
form oonaiata merely of a wooden or iron 
bar furnished with wooden or iron teeth, 
and firmly fixed at right anglea to a long 
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handle. In farming it ia naed for oolleoting 
hay, straw, or the like, after mowing or reap- 
ing; and in gardening it is used for smooth- 
ing the soil, oovering the seed, fta Large 
rakes for farm work are adapted for being 
dravm by horses; and there are many modi- 
fioationa both of the hand-rake and the 
horse-rake. 

Bakooiy (rii-kfi'tBi), a famous prinoely 
family, now exrinot in the male line, whida 
for aome time ruled the prinoipal% of Sie- 
benbiirgen car Tcanaylvanla^ sm by ma^- 
ta lnin g the civil and religions rin^ta of the 
inh ah ft anta made itself equally aervioeafale 
to them and f ormidahle to tne house of 
AnatriSb The fot prince of the name was 
UmmantD Bakoobt, whoobtaiiied the gov- 
enoMBt in 1606. The Hoe ended wi^ 
Prince Fmurcas LxcrcmD^ bom 1076, He 


led the Hungarian insnxgenta against Aus- 
tria in 1708, and died in exile in 1785. 

vBtioeiy Karob (ra-kfi'tai), a simple yet 
stirring march by an unknown composer, 
and a veiy favourite one with the army of 
FranoiaKakoozy (see above). It was adopted 
by the Magyars as their national march. 

Bak'shasas, in Hindu mythology, a class 
of evil spirits or genii, cruel monsters, 
fi^uentii^ cemeteries, devouring human 
beings, and assuming any shape at pleasure. 
They are generally hideous, but some, espe- 
cially the females, allure by their beauty. 

Bale (rid), in pathology, a noise or crepi- 
tation caused by the air passing through 
mucus in the bronchial tubes or lungs. 
There are various rdles— the erepitantj the 
gurgling^ the nhilanty the aonoroutf &o. The 
rfile or rattle which precedes death is caused 
by the air passing through the mucus, of 
which the lungs are unable to free them- 
selves. 

Balcigh (ral'i), a city in the United States, 
capital of North Carolina, near the centre 
of the state. Among the principal public 
buildings are the state-house with a hand- 
some columned front, the court-house, and 
post-office, all in granite. It is an impor- 
tant cotton centre, and the industries are 
various. Pop. 12,678. 

Bideigh (ral'i), or Balsoh, Sir Walter, 
navigator, warrior, statesman, and writer in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., was 
the second son of a gentleman of ancient 
family in Devonshire, and was bom in 1552. 
He studied at Oxford, and at the age of 
seventeen he joined a body of gentlemen 
volunteers raisi^ to assist the French Protes- 
tants. Little is known of his adventures for 
aome years, but in 1580-81 he distinguished 
himself in the Irish rebellion, both by ability 
and severity. He now became a favourite 
at court, a result which has been tradition- 
ally attributed to an act of ^lantry, namely, 
his throwing his embroiaered cloak in a 
puddle in order that the queen might pass. 
In 1584 he obtained a charter of colonization 
and unsncoessfully attempted the settlement 
of Yirginia in one or two following years. 
In 1584, also^ he obtained a large share of 
the forfeited Irish estates, and introduced 
here the cultivation of the potato. Through 
tile queen’s favour he obtidned Uoenaes to 
aril wine and to export woollens, was 
knig^ited and made lord- warden cd the 
Stannaries or tin mines (1585), vice-admiral 
of Devon and GomwalL and captain of the 
queen's guard (1587)- In 1588 be rendered 
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excellent lervioe againtt the Spaniah Ar- 
mada and anbaequently veasels were fitted 
out bv him to attack the Spaniards. In 
1592 he incurred the queen’s displeasure by 
an amour with one of her maids of honour, 
the daughter ^ Sir Nicholas Throckmorton. 



sir Walter Raleigh 


Although be made the best reparation in 
his power, by manying that lady, he was 
imprisoned for some months, and banished 
the queen’s presence. To discoYer the fabled 
El Dorado or region of gold he planned an 
expedition to Guiana, in which he embarked 
in 1595, and reached the Orinoco; but was 
obliged to return after having done little 
more than take a formal possession of the 
country in the name of Elizabeth. In 1596 
he held a naval command against Spain 
under Lord Howard and the Earl of Essex, 
and assisted in the defeat of the Spaniah 
fleet and the capture of Oadiz. Next year 
he captured Eayal in the Azores; in 1600 
he became governor of Jersey. James I., 
on his accession in 1608, had his mind soon 
poisoned against Raleigh, whom he deprived 
<xf all his offices. Aoous^ of oomplicif f hi 
Lord Oobham’s treason in favour of Ara< 
bella Stuart, Raleigh was brought to trial at 
Winchester in November 1603, found guilty 
of treason, and sentenced to death. He was, 
however, reprieved and confined to the 
Tower. Here he remained for twelve yean, 
devoting himself to sdentific and literaiy 
work. In 1616 he obtained his release by 
bribing the favourite Yilliers, and by offer- 
ing to open a mine of gold which he believed 


to exist near the Orinoca The enterprise 
proved disastrous. Raleigh's force had at- 
tacked the Spaniards, and on his return 
James, to favour the Spmiish court, with his 
usual meanness and pusillanimity deter- 
mined to execute him on his former sen- 
tence. After a trial before a commission of 
the privy-council the doom of death was 
pronounced against him, and was carried 
into execution October 29, 1618. As a poli- 
tician and public character Raleigh is doubt- 
less open to much animadversion; but in 
extent of cavity and vigour of mind he 
had few equals, even in an age of great men. 
His writings are on a variety of topics, 
besides a few poetical pieces of great merit. 
His History of the World is one of the best 
specimens of the English of his day, being 
at once the style of Qie stat^nnan and the 
scholar. 

Rallentan’do, also Ritabdando, or Lent- 
ANDO (Italian), in music, indicates that the 
time of the passage over which it is written 
is to be gradually retarded. 

Ral’lidts, the rail family of birds. See 

jRdiht 

Ram, a steam iron-clad ship-of-war, armed 
at the prow below the water-line with a 
heavy iron or steel beak intended to destroy 
an enemy’s ships by the force with which it 
is driven against them. The beak is an in- 
dependent adjunct of the ship, so that, in 
the event of a serious collision, it may be 
either buried in the opposing vessel or 
carried awa^, leaving un^jured the vessel 
to which it is attached. By naval experts 
the ram is considered as a main element 
in the solution of the problem of coast de- 
fence. 

Bam, Battbbino. See Battering-^ram, 

Bam, Htdbaulio. See HydratUie Bam. 

Rama (rH W), in Hindu mythology, the 
name common to a personage appearing as 
three incarnations of Vislmu, all of sur- 
passing beauty. 

Ramadan’, Rhahazan’, or Ramadzan’, the 
ninth month in the Mohammedan year, 
during which it is said Mohammed received 
his first revelation. It is devoted to fasting 
and abstinence. From sunrise to sunset for 
the thirty days of its duration the Mohun- 
medans partake of no kind of nourishment. 
After sunset neoessaiy wants may be satis-, 
fied, and this perndssion is libenilly takmi 
advantage of. Believers are exempted in 
peculiar ciroumstanoes from observing the 
fast As the Mohammedans reckon by 
lunar time, the month begins each year 
126 
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eleven days earlier than in the preoeding 
year, so that in thirty-three yean it oocun 
■ucc^vely in all the seasons. 

BAmA'yaiia, the older of the two great 
Sanskrit epics (see MaMhMrcUa) ascribed 
to the poet VaJmiki, and dating probably 
from the 6th century B.c. The hero is 
Rama^ an incarnation of Vishnu, as the son 
of the King of Oudb. It relates his mar- 
riage with Sita, their wanderings in the 
forest, the seizure of Sita by the giants of 
Ceylon, her recovery, and the restoration 
of Kama to the throne of his anceston. It 
contains 24,000 verses, and is divided into 
seven books. See Sanskrit La/nguage and 
Literature. 

Bamboo'tan, the fruit of the tree Ne~ 
phdium tajmoAiefumf nat. order Sapindaoese, 
much prized in the Malayan Ar^ipelago. 
It is about the size of a pigeon's egg, and 
of a red colour. It is said to be rich and 
of a pleasant acid. 

Bwbouillet (ran-bo-ya), a town of 
France, department of Seine-et-Oise, in a 
beautiful v^ley near the extensive forest of 
same name, 27 miles south-west of Paris. 
It. is remarkable only for its chAteau, long 
the residence of the kings of France, and a 
fine park, in which the first model farm in 
France was established. Pop. 5186. 

BambouiUet (rAn-bd-yS), Catherine db 
V ivoNNE, Marquise de, bom at Home 
1 588, died 1 665. In 1600, when only twelve 
years old, she married Charles d’Angennes, 
son of the Marquis de Kambouillet, to whose 
title and estates he succeeded on the death 
of the latter in 1611. Her residence at 
Paris, the Hotel Kambouillet, for more than 
fifty years formed the centre of a circle 
which exercised great influence on French 
language, literature, and civilization. Her 
cirde is said to have supfested Molihre’s 
comedy of the Prdcieuses ^dicules, but this 
play was not so much directed agidnst it as 
agidnst the numerous ridiculous coteries 
which sprang up in imitation. 

Bamean (ra-mO), Jean Philippe, French 
musical writer, bom at Dijon 1688, died at 
Paris 176A He was appointed organist in 
Clermont Cathedral, and in 1722 printed 
a treatise, entitled Traitd de THamonie, 
followed by Nouvelle Systhme de Musique, 
Ac. His UHDe as a theorist chiefly depends 
on his Demonstration of the Principles of 
Harmoi^, publiriied in 1750. This work 
proonred him an invitation fiom the court 
to superintend the opera at Paris. He was 
also the antiior of several operas, and a 


great variety of ballets, concertos, gavottes, 
soags^ Louis XV. acknowledged his 
intis' by the grant of a patent of nobility, 
and the order of St. Michael 

Bamee. See Ramie. 

Bam4, Louise de la (Ouida), English 
novelist of French extraction, bom at Hury 
St. Kdmunds 1840, has latterly lived much 
ill Italy. She published her first novri, 
Held in Bondage, in 1868, and since then 
has been a very prolific writer. Among her 
best works are Strathmore, Chandos, Puck, 
Moths, Princess Napraxine, A House Party, 
Gilderoy, Ac. 

Bamde, Pierre de la. See Ramus. 

Bam^eses, or Kamsbs (in Egyptian, ^the 
Child of the Sun’), the name ^ven to a 
number of Egyptian lungs. — Kambseb I. 
was the first kmg of the nineteenth dynasty, 
and was not among the most remarkable 
of the series. — Raheseb II., grandson of 
the preceding, was the third &ng of the 
nineteenth dynasty, and was bom in the 
quarter of a century preceding the year 
1400 B.O. He is identified by many with 
the Sesostris of Greek writers. (See Sesos- 
tris.) His first achievement was the reduc- 
tion of Ethiopia to subjection. He defeated 
a confederation among whom the Kbita or 
Hittites were the chief in a great battle 
near the Orontes in Syria, and in a subse- 
quent stage of the war took Jerusalem and 
other places. He was a zealous builder and 
a patron of art and science. He is supposed 
to have been the king who oppress^ the 
Hebrews, and the father of the king under 
whom the exodus took place. — BamesesIII.« 
the Rhampsinitus of Herodotus, belonged 
to the twentieth dynasty, and was uniformly 
successful in war. He endeavoured to sur- 
pass his ancestors in the magnificence of 
hk buildings. 

Bam'eses, one of the treasure-cities of 
Egypt built by the Hebrews during the op- 
pression, and probably named after Rameses 
IL It has been identified by Lepsius with 
Tell-el'Maskhfita on the Frem-water Canal 
(about 12 miles west of the Suez Canal), 
and by Brugsch with Tanis the modem San. 

BameiVaram, a low sandy island in the 
Gulf of Maaaar, between the m ai nl a n d of 
Tyiflia. and Ceylon. It is about 11 miles 
long and 6 broad, and contains one of the 
most venerated Hindu temples in India, 
the resort of thousands of pilgrims. Pop. 
17,854. . , . 

Bdingixli, a town of India, in Jaipur 
states Bajputana. Pop. 11,318. 
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Aanto'f Biicib'p • ntm aiqolied to 
ftbre-pUnti of tlie nettle family or to the 
fibre yielded by ^m. The chief of theee 
are Boehmeria nuwo, or China graei (aleo 
called Urtioa and Boefmeria tenaeii^ 

tima (or U, tenaeittima), which eome main- 
tain to bo the tme ramie ffiant (See China 
Oroii,) A kind of raime hae aleo been 
prepar^ from a common European nettle 
{Urtioa dioioa)t and from Laportea eotnaden 
•if, a North American nettle, introduced into 
Germany ae a fibre plant. 

BamliUee (ri-mi-yS), a village of Bel^um, 
provinoe of Brabant, 18 milea north of Na- 
mur, and 28 eouth-eaet of Bruasela. On 
May 28, 1706, the Duke of Marlborough 
gained here a great victory over the French 
under Marahal Villeroi. 

Bamiata, the followers or disciplos of 
Peter Bamui. See Bamus, 

Banuno'hun Boy, an Indian rajah, founder 
of the Brahmo-Somaj (which see) sect of 
theists, bom at Burdwan, Bengal, 1776; 
died near Bristol 1888. His parents were 
Brahmans of high rank. He acquired a 
mattery of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic, Eng- 
lish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. A careful 
study of the sacred writings of the Hindus 
had convinced him that the original Hindu 
religion was theiaticv and he bec^e anxious 
to reform the creed and practice of his coun- 
trymen in this direction. From the perusal 
of the New Teetament he found the doc- 
trines of Ohiiit more in harmony with his 
own opinions than any others which had 
come to his knowledge, and in 1820 he accor- 
dingly published a work entitled the Pre- 
cepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and Hap- 
piness, consisting chiefly of a selection of 
moral precepts from the Evangelists. Ham 
mohun Hoy, in his doctrinal views, was a 
Unitarian, or Arian, holding, however, the 
pm-existenoe and superanMlio dignity of 
Christ In 1888 he visited England as am- 
bassador from the King of Delhi, and while 
there was seised with a fever, which proved 
fatal 

Bimnid', a town of India, preaidenoy of 
BCadras, near the Gulf of Manaar. It has 
a fort palace^ a Protestant and two R. 
Oathoik cnureliw. Pcqx 18,50(X 

BAmnMrMr (rttm*no-gar), a town of India, 
Benares dutrict, North-western Province^ 
about 2 miles above Benares dty. It Is a 
oonaldeiible oommerdal centre, a^ the resi- 
dence of t^ Maharajah of Benares. Pop. 
IIM9. 

Bwipwit, is heisldiyy standing upright 


upon its hind-legs (woperly on one foot) as 
it attacking: said m aWst of prey, as the 
lion. It (Uffers from oalient, which means 
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In the posture of springing forward. Barn- 
pant garcUmt is the same as rempantt but 
with the animal looking full-faced. Bam- 
pomt regardant is when the animal in a 
rampant position looks behind. 

Bampart, in fortification, an elevation or 
mound of earth round a place, capable of 
resisting cannon-shot, and on which the 
parapet is raised. The rampart is built of 
the earth taken out of the ditch, though 
the lower part of the outer slope is usuaUy 
constructed of masonry. The term in gen- 
eral usage includes the parapet itself. 

Bamphaa'toa, the generic name of the 
toucans. 

Bam'pion, Campanula BapuneUlutt a 
plant of the nat. oi^er Campanulacese, or 
bollworts, indigenous to Britain, as well as 
to various parts of the continent of Europe. 
Its root may be eaten in a raw state like 
radish, and is by some esteemed for its 
pleasant nutty flavour. Both leaves and 
root may also be cut into winter salads. 
Round-headed rampion {Phgteuma orbieu- 
lire) and spiked rampion {P. epiodtum) are 
also British plants, the roots and young 
shoots of which are occasionally used as an 
article of food. 

Bimpnr', capital of a native state of the 
same name, North-western Provinces of 
India, on the left bank of the Kosila River, 
18 miles x. of Moradabad. It is the resi- 
dence of the nawab, and has manufactures 
of pottery, damask, sword-blades, and jewel- 
ler'. Pop. 76,788. — The stat^ which is 
under the political superintendence of the 
government of the North-western Pio- 
vinoe% has an area of 889 square miles and 
a MD, of 541,914. 

Bumnr Baanligh, town of Indi% capi- 
tal of lUjshihi diatriot, Bengal on the K. 
bank of the Ganges. It has a lam traffic 
by river with the railway-station ofKuahtia 
on the opposite bank, Pop. 21,407* 

Baoree', or Raioa Isujio, in the Bay 
of Bengal off the coast of BuraialH ii A 
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inllflg long nnd 15 in breadth. Prodnoea 
rice, Indigo^ angar, petroleum, Ao. 

BaniMiy, Allan, Soottiah poet, bom 1686, 
at Leadhills, in Lanarkahire; died at Edin- 
burgh 1758. Hia father, who waa aupeiin- 
tenaent of Lord Hopetoun*a minea, died 
when Allan was yet an infant. He removed 
to Edinburgh in hia fifteenth year and waa 
apprenticed to a wig-maker, an occupation 
which he followed till hia thirtieth year. 
Hia poema, moat of them printed aa broad- 
aidea, aoon made him widuy known among 
iJl clanaea, and he now abandoned wig- 
making, and commenced buaineaa aa a book- 
seller. He waa the first to start a circulat- 


ing library in Scotland. In 1 720 he published 
a collection of hia poema in one volume quarto. 
In 1724 the first volume of The Tea-Table 
Miscellany, a Collection of Songs, appeared. 
The rapid sale of this compilation induced 
Ramsay to publish another, entitled The 
Evergreen, being a Collection of Soots Poema 
wrote by the Ingenious before 1600, which 
was equfdly aucoesafuL His next publica- 
tion established his fame upon a sure and 
lasting basis. This waa The Gentle Shepherd 
(1725)— the beat pastoral perhaps in any 
languaga In 1728 a second quarto volume 
of his poems appeared; and in 1780 his 
Thirty Fables, wmoh concluded his public 
poeti^ labours. He did not give up his 
shop until within three yean of ^ decease. 
He rendered great service to the vernacular 
literature by editing and imitating the old 
Scottish poetry, but his fame rests chiefly 
on the inimitable Gentle Shepherd. His 
son Allan, bom 1709, died 1784, became 
famous as a portrait-painter in London. In 
1767 he was appointed principal painter to 
Gemge IIL 

Ramsay, Sib Andbiw Cbombib, LL.I)., 
geolomst. Mom in Glasgow 1814. He joined 
the Geological Survey in 1841; was ap- 
pointed to the chair of geology at Univer- 
sity Colley London, 1848; was lecturer at 
the Scbo<d of Mines 1851 ; director-general 


of Practical Geology from 1872 to 1881. 
He died in 1891. He is author of I^ysioal 
Geology and Geography of Britain, Geo- 
logy of Arran, Aa 


Baiaay. Andbbw Hiohaxl, known as 
Ramsay, was bom in Ayr 
1686, died at St. Gernuln-en-lA^e 1748, 
Alter s p e ndin g some time at the UnivesM- 
tim d Edinbi^ and St Andrews, he went 
to LejdssL In 1710 he repaired to Cam- 

bray, utee lie was oosivsrtod to the Roman 
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Catholic faith by F4nelon. He procured 
the preceptorship to the Duke of Chtteau- 
Thievy ind the Prince of Turenne, and 
was dterwards enga^ to superintend the 
education of Prince Charles ^ward Stuart 
and his brother Henrv, afterwards Carnal 
York. He acquired distinction by his writ- 
ings, which are oMefly in French. The chief 
of these are a Life of Viscount Turenne, a 
Life of F4nelon, the Travels of Cyrus, a 
romance, and a lai^ro work on the Prin- 
ciples of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

Ramsay, David, American patriot and 
historian, bom in Pennsylvania 1749, died 
at Charleston 1815. He served as sur^n 
during the Revolutionary war, was a dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress in 1782-86, 
and president of the South Carolina Senate 
for seven years. He was shot by a lunatic 
Chief works: History of the Revolution in 
South Carolina, History of the American 
Revolution, History of the United States, 
Ac. 

Ramsay, Edward Bannebman, son of 
Alexander Burnett, advocate, bora at Aber- 
deen 1798, died at Edinburgh 1876. He 
adopted the name of his grand-uncle Sir 
Alex. Bams^, by whom he was educated. 
Educated at Cambridge he took holy orders, 
and came to Edinburg in 1823 as a clergy- 
man of the Scottish Episcopal Church, be- 
coming dean of the diocese in 1846. He is 
best known by his Reminiscenoes of Scot- 
tish Life and Character, which has bad a 
great popularity. 

Bawbottom, a town of Lancashire, on 
the Irwell, 4 miles N. of Bury; with cotton 
manufactures, Ac. Pop. 16,726. 

JissE, mathematical instru- 
ment maker, bora at Halifax, 1785; died 
at Brighton, 1800. He married a daughter 
of DoUond, the optician, and gsdned great 
celebrity for bis divided circles, transit in- 
struments, Ac. He was a fellow of the 
Royal Society and of the Academy of St. 
Petersburg, and his instruments were known 
all over Europe. 

Runaay, seaport in the Isle of Man,l 4mile8 
N.N.B. of Douglas. The a|ttractive scenery, 
fine sands, promenad^ andMer make it a 
favourite resort of visitors. Pop. 4866. 

RamMy, market-town (giving name to 
park div.) in Huntingdonshire, 10 miles 
NJI.B. Huntingdon. Pop. 4684. 

BaaiBgmto^ a seaport and watering-place 
of England, county of Kmt^ In the lue of 
Thanek 67 miles east by sonth of London. 
The okier parts occupy a natural hollow or 
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valley in the dhalk tliat line thii part 
of the ooaet^ while the newer portions oc- 
cupy the himer ground on either side. It 
is a well-buUt town, poanesset a fine stretch 
of sand and a promenade pCer, and is much 
frequented by visitors. The hiubour, which 
serves as a harbour of refuge for the Downs, 
is nearly oiroular, comprises an area of about 
60 acres, and includes a dry dock and a 
patent sUp for the repair of vessels. It is 
protected by two stone piers 3000 and 1600 
zeet long, with an entrance of 240 feet. 
Ship-building and rope-making are carried 
on; there is some tm^e in coal and timber, 
and a considerable fishery. Ramsgate was 
formerly a member of tiie Cinque Ports, 
and attached to Sandwich; it is now a 
separate municipal borough. Pop. 24,076. 

SamsoiUl, AlUum unlnum^ a species of 
garlic found wild in many |)arts of Britain, 
and formerly cultivated in gardens. 

Bamtek, a town of India, Nagpur dis 
trict, Oent^ Provinces, 24 miles n. of Nag- 
pur city, celebrated as a holy place, and the 
resort m great numbers of pilgrims. Pop. 
7814. 

Bamtil Oil, a bland oil similar to sesa- 
mum oil, expressed from the seeds of a 
oomposite annual herlH ChiiioHa oUi/erOf 
cultivated in Abyssinia and various parts 
of India. 

Ramus, Pstsb, or Piibrb db la RAiite, 
Frendi logician and classical scholar, bom 
in Vermandois 1616, killed in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew 1572. He went to 
Paris about 1628, and studied under mat 
difficulties. He attacked Aristotle and the 
scbolastios, and excited violent oppositicm. 
In 1661 he was appointed royal professor of 
ibetoric and philosophy at Paris. In 1581 
he became a Protestant He published a 
Treadse on Logic in 1648, which obtained 
great success, as did also his other works on 
grammar, mathematios, philosophy, theo- 
logy, Ac. His doctrines were widely diffused. 
France, England, and particularly Scotland 
were full of Bandsts. His 1<^ was Intro- 
duced into the University of GlssfroV by 
Andrew Melville, and made oonamerable 
p ro gr sas In the German universities. 

BijyL See.^^. 

Eaaod (rfusi-rii), Abmand Jbah ui 
BoDTHniUiB BIL the founder of the re- 
formed order of Ia Tranpe^ bom at Parie 
lAM, died 1700. He eBmaoed the eodesi- 
astioal prolsiiica, and held no fewer than 
■Iz beoefioae. Residing at Paris, he gave 
himnolf 1 ^ to a Sfo of otseip a don lhl667» 


however, a marked <dianM took place in his 
character. He demltted all hia benefices 
except the priory of Boologne and the abbey 
of Ija Trappe. Retiring to the latter place 
in 1664, he began those reforms which have 
rendered hia name famous. {See La Trappe,) 
He passed thirty-three years in this tene- 
ment, during whioh he wrote a number of 
works, mostly of an ascetic character. 

Banders, a town of Denmark, in Jutland, 
on the left bank of the Guden-aa, about 6 
miles above its mouth in the Randera Fiord, 
111 miles w.N.w. of Copenhagen. It con- 
tains an arsenal, and has manufactures of 
gloves. Pop. 13,467. 

Range, in gunnery, the horizontal dis- 
tance to whioh a shot or other projectile is 
carried. When a cannon lies horizontally 
it is called the point-blank range; when the 
muzzle is elevated to 46 degrees it is called 
the utmost range. To this may l>e added 
the ricochet, the skipping or bounding shot, 
with the piece elevaM from 8 to 6 degrees. 
Several instruments have been invent^ for 
the purpose of finding the range or distance 
of objects against whioh guns are to direct 
their fire, being known as range-jindere or 
tdemetere. They generally depend on trig- 
onometrical principles and on the use ot 
telescopes. 

Ranger, in Englanfl, formerly a sworn 
officer of a forest, a}>pointed by the kingb 
lettera patent, whose business was to wa^ 
the deer, prevent trespasses, Ac. ; but now 
merely a government official connected with 
a royal forest or park. 

Rangoon', the capital of Lower Bormab, 
and the diief seaport of Burmah, is situated 
at the junction of the Pegu, Hlahsg or Ran- 
goon, and Pu-zun-doung rivers, about 21 
miles tram the tea. Since its ooonpanoy by 
the British in 1862 Rangoon has undergone 
■uoh changes that it is practically a new 
town, and its population has increased five- 
fold. The pnndpal streets are broad, and 
oontain ma^ large and not a few handsome 
buildings. l%ere are government building!, 
town-h^ law-oourts, ouatom-houae, An- 
giioao and Roman Catholic oathedn^ St 
John's College, high-aohool, famoni pag^a, 
Ac. A ]ar|[e and increasing oommeroe is 
oaivied on with British, India^ and C^ese 
mrts; and an extensive trade Is oondootod 
inr railway and river with the interior. Tim 
ohief exports are rice, timber, o ott oo, hide% 
gums and retina, mineral oil, ivory, ptocloqa 
•tonee; the imports being aiainly mamriae- 
tured goods. A number of tioihadBs have 
180 
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been erected; there is * government dock- to 1585. This was followed Princes and 
yard, and steam tram-cars have been intro- Peopiei d Southern Europe in the 16^ and 
duced. Pop. 181,210. Of the population 17« Centuries (1827), The Servian ^vda- 

Utm (1829), History of the Popes (1834-87), 
History of Germany in the time of the Be- 
formation (1889-47), History of Prussia 
durum the 17th and 18th centuries (1847- 
48), HUrtxn'y of France, chiefly in the 16th 
and 17th oenturies (1852-55), History of 
England in the 17th century (1859-68), 
besides a number of smaller works supple- 
mentary of his History of Germany. At 
the age of eighty he undertook with un- 
diminished vi^ur to write a World-history, 
and a volume of this great work appears 
every vear until his death. His writings 
are chiefly valuable for the new mater^ 
which he discovered in state papers, and 
the truth with which he presented hiiriory 
unbiassed by personal pre^eotions. Many 
of his worics have been translated into Eng- 
lish. 

Banklna, Wiluam John MaoQuobit, 
dvil engineer bom at Edinburgh in 1820, 
died 1872. He received his instmotion in 
natural philosophy from Professor Forbes, 
his practioal tndnlng as an engineer from 
about 80,000 are Buddhists (Burmese) and Sir J . Macneill, and ne became h^ nn i jffif pro* 
58,000 Hindus. Bangoon was held by the fessor of engineering at Glasgow University 
British from 1825 to 1827. in 1855. His numerous contributions to 

Baaniir', a district in the Bajshahi di- the technical journals have been reprinted 
vision of Bengal; area, 8486 sq. miles. This (London, 1881), and he was the author of 
territory is flat and well- watered, the chief text-books on CHvil Engineering. The Steam 



product being rice. Pop. 2,097,964.— Bavo- 
PUR, the capital, is situated on the Gha^iAt 
river, 270 miles v B. of Calcutta. Pop. 
14,800. 

Hawigiijf, a town of India, in Bardwin 
district of Bengal; on the north bank of the 
Dtoodar river, 120 miles N.w. of Calcutta. 
It is notable chieflv for its bituminous coal, 
the seams of whim are of great thickness. 
Pop. 18,770. 

Bank, a line of soldiers standing abreast 
or side by side : often used along with JUe, 
which is a line running from the front to 
the rear of a company, battalion, or regi- 
ment, the tenn ronlfe cma JUe, thus oompns- 
w the whole body of the common sol- 
dim 

E n nka (rim1c4), Lbopqld vov, German 
hlrtorian,bominl796,diedl886. Hestndled 
M Halle and Beriiii, became a teadier in 
the gy tnaashim of FVankfart-on-the-Oder in 
181^ and nrofssmr el hlatofy ak the Uni- 
wrify of BeriiB In 1825. kk tot pab- 
toed work (1824) waa a History of the 
Mmmae and Tsntonie Naliona ton 1494 
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Engine, Applied Mechanics, Shipbuilding, 
Ac. He was espeoiallv successful in inves- 
tigating mathematicaily the princ^es of 
mechanical and civil engineering. He was 
also well known as a song-writer. 

Ranking and Sale, in Scots law, the pro- 
cess whereby the heritable property of an 
insolvent person is judicially sold and the 
pice divided amongirt his creditors accord- 
to their several rights and preferences. 
This is the most complex and comprehensive 
process known in the law of Scotland, but 
now practically obsolete. 

Bannech, Hoch, a lake, Perthshire, Scot- 
land, 85 mileo n.n.w. of Perth, 11 miles 
long, and about 1 mile average breadth. It 
contains two Islands, and has an outlet for 
its waters in tiie Tummel, a tributary of the 
Tay. Westward ton the loch extends the 
Moor of Bannoch, which is 28 miles long by 
16 miles broad. 

Hie monsy or price paid for the 
redemption of a prisoner, captive or slav% 
or lor goods eapinred hy an ensm j, and 
former^ a sum paid for prisonefs of wan 
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Baaten, a name given by wi^ of re- 
proach to a denomination of Christiani 
which iprang up in 1646. They called them- 
selvea Seelcert^ the memben maintaining 
that they were aeeking for the true church 
and iU ordinanoea, and the Scriptures, which 
were lost. The name RanterB is also vul- 
garly applied to the Primitive Methodists, 
who formed themselves into a society in 
1810, and who were in favour of street 
preaching, camp-meetings for religious pur- 
poses, as also or females b^ng permitted to 
preach. 

Bannncmla^cess, anat order of exogenous 
polypetakms plant^ in almost all cases her- 
naoeous, inhaoiting the colder parts of the 
world, and unknown in hot countries except 
at oondderable elevations. They have radi- 
cal or alternate leaves (opposite in Clematis), 
regular or irregular, often large and hand- 
some flowen^ and fruits consisting of one- 
seeded achenes or many -seeded follicles. 
There are about 80 genera and 600 species. 
They have usually poisonous qualities, as 
evinced by aconite and hellebore in par- 
ticular. Some of them are objects of beauty, 
as the larkspurs, ranunculus, anemone, and 
psBony. See next article. 

Btann Wus, a genus of herbaceous plants, 
the type of the nat order Banunculaceae. 
They have entire, lobed, or compound leaves, 
and usually panioled, white or yellow flowers. 
The species are numerous, and almost ex- 
clusively inhabit the northern hemisphere. 
Almost all the species are acrid and caustic, 
and poisonous when taken internally, and, 
when externally applied, will raise blisters. 
The various species found wild in Britain 
are known chiefly by the common names 
of crowfoot, buttercup, and spearwort, R, 
jUimmiOa, and tederiUut produce a blister 
on the skin in about an hour and a hidf. 
Beggars use them for the purpose of form- 
ing artificial ulcers to excite the oompassion 
of the public. R Ficaria is the lesser 
celandine. R. is the water crow- 

foot, a nutritive food for cattle. 

Baai-dea-yaohea (r4iix-d&-v&ah), thA 
name of certain simple melodies of the Swiss 
mountaineers, commonly played on a long 
trumpet call^ the alpenkorn. They con- 
sist m a few simple {ntervali^ and have a 
beautiful effect in the echoes of the moun- 
taina 

Baonl Bodietta. See Roohdte (Deiir^ 
Raoul). 

EapaUo, town of Italy, province of Genoa, 
on a small bay 18 mUes B.8.X. of Genoa. It 


is a winter residence for persons in delicate 
health. Pop. 10,179. 

Rape, the carnal knowledge of a woman 
forcibly and against her wiU. By the Eng- 
lish law this crime is felony, and is punish- 
able with penal servitude for life. By 24 
and 26 Viet (1861) cap. c. unlawfully and 
carnally knowing any ^1 under the age of 
ten yean, with or without her consent, was 
regarded as rape, and punishable as such; 
if the girl were between the ages of ten and 
twelve the punishment was penal servitude 
for five years, or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing two years with or without hard labour. 
But by &e Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1885 the maximum penalty of penal ser- 
vitude for life has b^n extendi to the 
defilement of girls under thirteen; and 
the maximum penalty of two years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour has been ex- 
tended to the defilement of girls under six- 
teen years. In the case of older female! 
consent must be withheld or there is no 
rape. In Scotland this crime may still be 
punished with death, though it never is sa 
In the United States the crime is treated as 
a felony, and the punishment is imprison- 
ment for life or a term of years. 

Rape, a division of the county of Sussex, 
an int«rmediate division between a hundred 
and a shire, and containing three or four 
hundreds. The like parts in other counties 
are called tithings, lathes, or wapentakes. 

Rape (BrassicaNaptts), a plant of the cab- 
bage family, cultivam in Europe and In- 
dia for its seeds, from which oil is extracted 
by grinding and pressure. It is also culti- 
vated in England for the succulent food 
whidk its thick and fleshy stem and leaves 
supply to sheep when other fodder is scarce. 
The oil obtained from the seed, which is 
much the same as oolxa oil, is used for various 
economical purposes, for burning in lamps, 
for lubricati^^ machinery, in medicine, Ac. 
The oil-cake is used as food for sheep and 
cattle, and as a fertiliser. See next article. 

Rape-otke, a hard cake formed of the 
residue of the seed and husks of rape after 
the oil has been expressed. This is used 
for feeding oxen and sheep, but it is inferior 
to linseed cake and some other kinds of ofl- 
cakes; it is also used as a rich manure^ and 
for this purpose it is imported into Britain 
in laige quantitiea See Rape. 

R i ^b 'aal (otRaffaillo) SanxioobSakti, 
one the greatest painters that ever lived, 
was bom at Urbino 1488, died 1620. , His 
father, Giovanni Sanzio, a painter of some 
132 
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merit, from whom young Baphael received 
his first instruction, di^ in 1494, and he 
was then intrusted to the care of an unde. 
His studies, however, were not interrupted, 
and at the early age of twelve he was re- 
ceived into the studio of Perugino at Perugia 



Raphael Saniio. 


as one of his pupils, and continued with that 
celebrated painter for six or eight years. 
The pupil was soon permitted to share in 
the master’s work, and when he came to 
paint independently he was seen to have 
acquired Perugino’s manner. About this 
time the painting of the library of the cathe- 
dral at Siena was intrusted to Pinturiochio, 
a fellow-pupil, and Raphael is said to have 
assisted in the work. In 1604 he visited 
his native town, and while there painted 
Christ Praving on the Mount of Olives, a 
St Michael, and a St Oeorge^ the two last 
of which are now in the Louvre. Towards 
the end of the same year he proceeded to 
Horenoe, attracted tmther by the fame of 
its numerous artists, and in this centre of 
the highest artistic life of the time he studied 
diligently over a period of four years, with 
short intervals of return to his native dty. 
In Florence he rapidly gained a wider know- 
ledge of his art, and soon began to forsake 
the uumner which he had adopted from 
Perugina The sources from which he 
sought and obtained the artistio knowled^ 
wfa^ enabled him to develop his new stjde 
were various. From Michad Angdo be 
learned simplicity and strength of outline, 
from lieooardo da Yind he acquired grace 
of expression and compositi<»i, while from 
EVa Bartolommeo he gained a subtler depth 
of colouring, and friom Masaedo a broaMr 
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treatment of drapery and dramatio effectf. 
During the last two years of his stay in this 
dty Ae painted, in what is known as his 
Florentine manner, many of what are now 
considered his most important worka Of 
such may be mentioned the Madonna del 
Gran Duca (Florence); Madonna del Qiar- 
dino (Vienna); Holy Family (Madrid); 
Christ bearing the Cross (Madrid); Mar- 
riage of Joseph and the Virgin (Brera, 
Milan) ; the Ansidei Madonna (National 
Gallery) ; Madonna (belonging to Lord 
Cowper); Tempi Madonna (Munich); and 
the Bridgewater Madonna (Bridgewater 
House). About this time Pope Julius IL 
had employed Bramante in rebuilding St 
Peter’s and in embellishing the Vatican, in 
which work Raphael was invited to as^t 
Here he execute the Disputa, or Dispute 
of the Fathers of the Church, on the wall 
of the second chamber, called the stanza 
dtUa Segnatura^ next to the great hall of 
Constantine. In this painting we recognize 
the transition to his third manner, which is 
still more clearly manifested in the School 
of Athens, the second painting in this cham- 
ber. Besides these he painted as Vatican 
frescoes (1508-11) the allegorical figures of 
Theology, Philosophy, Justice, and Poetry, 
in the corners of the ceiling; the Fall of 
Adam, Astronomy, Apollo and Marsyas, 
and Solomon’s Judgment, all having r^er- 
ence to the four principal figures of the 
apartment; and, lastly, on the fourth wall, 
over the windows. Prudence, Temperance, 
and Fortitude; below them the Emperor 
Justinian Delivering the Roman Law to 
Tribonian, and Gregory X. Giving the De- 
cretals to an Advocate, and under them 
Moses and an armed allegorical figure. 
After the accession of the new pope, Lre 
X., Raphael painted, in the stanza d*Mio> 
dorOf hu Leo the Great Stopping the Pro- 
gress of Attila, the Deliverance of Peter 
from Prison, and, on the ceiling, Moses 
Viewing the Burning Bush, the Biding of 
the Ark, the Sacrifice of Isaac, and Jacob’s 
Dream, With the Confiagratlon of the Bor- 
go (Incendio del Boigo) Extinguished by the 
prayers of Leo, Baphael began the third 
Btama of the Vatican. It was followed by 
the Coronation of Charlemagne, Leo III. a 
Vindication of Himself before Charlemagne, 
and the Victory of Leo IV. over the Sara- 
cens at Ostia. During this time Bwbael 
prepared designs for several palaces in Rome 
and other cities of Italy (notable am^ 
which were the series of uesi^ in the Villa 
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Fftmeiinft to illuitrate the itory Onj^ 
and Pijohe), finished the Madonna for the 
ehuroh of 1^ Sixtns in Piaoensa (now in 
Dresden), and painted the portraits of Beat 
rice of Ferrank of the Fomarina, of Caron- 
delet (now in England), and of Count Cas- 
tiglione. It was probably at a later period 
that Raphael prepared for Augustino Ghigi 
dei^gns for the building and decoration of a 
chapel in Sta. Maria del Popolo and for Leo 
X. the celebrated cartoons for the tapestry 
of one of the chambers of the Vatican. 
Seven of these cartoons are now in the 
South Kensington Museum. To this period 
also belong hu easel-pieces of John in the 
Desert (of which there exist several copies); 
his Madonna and Child, on whom an angel 
is strewing fiowers; a St. Margaret (Louvre) ; 
the Madonna della Seggiola (Florence), St. 
Cecilia (Bologna). Raphael's last and un- 
finished painting — the IVanshguration of 
Christ— is in the Vatican. Attacked by a 
violent fever, which was increased by im- 
proper treatment, this great artist died at 
the age of thirty -seven years, and was 
buried with great pomp in the Pantheon. 
His tomb is indicated by his bust, executed 
by Naldini, and placed there by Carlo Ma- 
ratti His biography has Immu written 
by Vasari, Fuseli, Quatrem^re de Quincy, 
Passavant, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Ac. 

Bapha'nia, a disease attended with spasm 
of the joints, trembling, Ac., not uncommon 
in Germany and Sweden, and said to arise 
from eating the seeds of Baphinua Baphcmu 
atrwnf or field radish, which often get mixed 
up with com. 

Baphhnus. See Badtah. 

Ba'phe, in botany, the vascular cord com- 
munioating between the nucleus of an ovule 
and the plmnta, when the base of the former 
is removed from the base of the ovulum. 

Ra'phia, a genus of palms, rather low trees 
with immense leaves, inhabiting swampy 
coasta JL vtm/^ra, a native of W. Africa, 
Madagascar, Pdvnesia, Ac., besides rieldix^ 
palm-wine, supplies materials for the room 
and other pai^ of houses, for basket and 
other work, Aa The Jt, tcidig^ is equally 
useful; and the R or Sagua RuAo, a palm 
of Madagascar, yields sa^ The fibre of 
these palms is known in Europe as rapkia 
or and is used for matti^, for tying 
up planti^ Aa See also JupaH Palm. 

Raahldea, a term iq;>pUed to all crystal- 
line formatkms ooourruig in plant - oelU. 
Thev consist d oxalate^ carbonate^ sulphate^ 
or pho^iate ollima 


Ba'pltr, a light, highly-tempered, edgdess 
and finely-pointed weapon of the sword kind 
used for thrusting. It is about 8 feet in 
length, and was long a favourite weapon for 
duela Its use now, however, is restricted 
to occasions of state oeremoniaL 

Rapp, Gsoboe. See Harmoniata. 

Rapp, Jeak, Count, a French general, 
was bom at Colmar in 1772, and m 1788 
entered the military servioa On the break- 
ing out of the war against Austria, in 1805, 
he accompanied Napoleon as aide-de-camp, 
and after the battle of Austerlitz, where he 
distinguished himself, he was made briga- 
dier-general In the war with Prussia and 
Russm he also fought with reputation, and 
in the summer of 1807 received the chief 
command in Dantzig. After the overthrow 
of Napoleon he returned, in 1814, to France, 
was received with distinction by Louis 
XVIII., and in March 1815, was intrusted 
with the command of the first eorpa d^oArmie, 
When the defection of the whole army ren- 
dered all resistance impossible, Rapp also 
went over to Napoleon, who made him com- 
mander of the army of the Rhine. After 
Waterloo, when Louis XVIII. returned a 
second time to Paris, Rapp was pardoned. 
Mid retained a command in the army until 
his death in 1821. 

Rappahan'nook, a river of the U. States, 
in Vir^ia, which rises in the Blue Ridge, 
runs E.8.E. about 180 miles, and flows into 
Chesapeake Bay. It passes the towns of 
Falmouth, Fredericksburg, Port- Royal, and 
Leeds, and is navigable to Fredericksburg, 
110 n^Ues. 

Rappee', a strong kind of snuff, of either 
a hla& or a brown colour, made from the 
ranker and darker kind of tobaooo leavea 

Riqjt'polteweiler (-vi-Ur), a town of Ger- 
many, in Upper Alsace, at the foot of the 
Vosges Mountains. Pop. 5902. 

Rapto'xes, the birds m prey, an order of 
birds, also osRed AacipUrea^ induding those 
which live on other birds «id animius, and 
are characterised by a strong, curved, sharp- 
edged, and sharp-pointed beak, and robiMt 
short legs, with three toes before and one 
behind, armed with long, strong; and crooked 
tal on s. The eagles, i^tnres, falcons, and 
owls are examplea 

Rura.to&'g«, or Rabotonoa, an island 
the South Pacific Ocean, belonghig to ^ 
group of the Hwvey Islanda Itis about 
80 miles in drouit, and ccmsistiBg ai wviass 
of mountains; becmnes visible at a great dis- 
tance and has a very romantio appaaranca 
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The iabi^tiittti^ iJioat 4000, lukve baen coo* 
vertad to Chrittfanity. 

lUtf'ifeiii, a river of New Jersey, U. States 
formed by two branobes wbibh i^tedly flow 
8.1., and fall into Raritan Bay near Perth 
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wick. 

Baa, an Arabic word signifying *head,’ 
prefixed to the names of pr^ontories or 
capes on the Arabian and African coasts. 

Basgrad\ a town of Bulgaria, 84 miles 
south-east of Rustchuk. Pop. 11,625. 

Bash, an eruption of red patches m the 
skin, (Mused irregularly over the body. 
The eruption is usually acoompanied with 
a general disorder of the constitution, and 
terminates in a few days. 

Bashi, properly Rabbi Saloxok-bbk- 
Ibaak, a great Jevdsh rabbi, bom at Troyes, 
France, in 1040; died 1105. His first in- 
structor in Talmudic literature washisfather, 
who was chief rabbi at Worms. To perfect 
his knowledge he made extensive journeys 
through Itfdy, Greece, Palestine, Egypt, 
Persia, and Germany, where he was parti- 
cular in visiting the towns which possessed 
learned Jewish schools. His most famous 
work is a Commentary on the Pentateuch; 
he also wrote commentaries on the Prophets, 
the Talmud, and various treatises on mis- 
cellaneous subjects. 

Basht. See Meahd, 

Bask, Rashub Chbistiak, Danish philo- 
logist, bom in 1787, died in 1882. After be 
h^ rtudied at the University of Oopen- 
hi^n he journeyed through Sweden, Russia, 
ana Iceland to increase his knowledge of 
northern languages, with the result th^ he 
published An Inti^uction to tiie ]&ioW' 
ledge of the Icelandic or Old Norse Tongue 
(1811); an edition of Haldorsen’s loebu^o 
Dictionary (1817); and an Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar (1817). In 1817-22 he made, at 
^e expense of the government, a second 
journey to Russia, Persia, and India. He 
then returned to C(>penbagen in 1822, was 
appointed professor of Htoary histcny and 
subsequently professor of oriental languages 
and librarian to the university. During this 
period be published a Spanish Grammar, a 
work on the Frisiaa language, and a trea- 
tise on the Zendavesta, In whi^ he showed 
that the hmguage was c lo sel y akin to San- 
skrife 


from tiie state ohuroh. The great asajority 
of tiiese coots date originally from the niid& 
of the I7th century, when the liturgical 
books, Aa, were revis^ under the patriardi 
Nikon. The Raskolniks clung lanatiodly 
to the old and ooimpted texts, and regard- 
ing the ozar and the patriarch as the repre- 
sentatives of Antichrat, called themselves 
Staro-ohryadtty (old ritualists) or Staro- 
verUy (followers of the old frith). They 
have q>lit up into a large number of sects, 
which may be grouped generally in two 
classes; those who have a priesthood, and 
those who have none. The tendency ri the 
Raskolniks is communistic; and they have 
done much to spread Russian influence by 
advancing colonies on the outskirts of the 
empire. They have undergone much perse- 
cation at the hancls of government, bat are 
now generally unmolested. They include 
about one-thinl of the merchant class, and 
nearly all the Cossacks, but none of the noble 
or cultivated class. Their numbers are 
variously estimated at from 8 to 11 millions; 
the last number is perhaps not far from the 
truth. 

Baso'rss, galUnaoeous birds or soratohers, 
an order of birds comprising the sub-orders 
GaUinaoei, or fowls, turkey% partridges, 
grouse, A&, and the Columbacei, or pigeons, 
which are cf ten made a distinct order. The 
common domestic fowl may be regarded as 
the type of the order. They are obaraoterised 
by the toes terminating in strong claws, for 
scratching up seeds, Ac., and by the upper 
mandible being vaulted, with the nostrils 
pierced in a membranous space at its base, 
and covered by a cartilaginous scale. The 
rasoriri birds are, as a mle, polygamous in 
habits; the pigeons, however, present an ex- 
ception to hSb rule, and tb^ young are 
aw produced featherless and helpless. 

Bam, a coarse species of file, but having, 
instead of chisel-out teeth, its surface dotm 
witii separate protruding teeth, formed by 
the indmtations of a pointed punch. 

Baiq^ (ras-pay), Fban^ois Vikcett, 
French naturalist bom 1794, died 1878. 
He settled in Paris in 1815, where he be- 
came known as a scientific writer his 
Nouveau Systhme de Ohlmie Organique 
(1888X Nouveau Systhme de Physioloi^ 
Ydgdtale et Botaniqne (1887), and Histem 
Natarrile de la Saiw et de la Ifaladle dies 


BasMllflii JMkoiniti, from les Yfjgdtainc et dies lea Anim anx (1848). 

rmthdf sohim), Uie odketive name given He also eidflted vankms newip^ier^, and was 
to the ndhMrti ef tibe dimentiiig seoti in praninent in aU the French revdotlomiy 
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RASPBERBY BATEL. 


Baipbtrry, the fruit of the well-known 
shrubby plant B/uJbu$ Idanu^ natural order 
KoaaoeeB, and the plant itself, which is of 
the same mnus as the bramble or black- 
berry, dewberry, and cloudberry. It is a 
native of Britain and most of Europe as well 
as Asia. Species are also found in America. 
Several varieties are cultivated, either red, 
flesh-coloured, or yellow. Baspberries are 
much used in cookery and confectionery, and 
the juice, mixed with a certain portion of 
sum and brandv, constitutes the liquor 
caUed raspberry brandy. Raspberry Vine- 
gar^ a refreshing summer beverage and cool- 
ing drink for invidids, is oompo^ of rasp- 
berry juice, yinega^ and sugar. 

Basse ( Viverra Malaoeensis)^ a carnivor- 
ous quadraped, closely allied to the civet, 
spread over a great extent of Asia, includ- 
ing Java, various parts of India, Singaf>ore, 
NepAl, and other localities. Its perfume, 
which is secreted in a double pouch like that 
of the dvet, is much valued by the Ja- 
vanese. For its sake the animal is often 
kept in captivity. It is savage and irritable, 
and can inflict a very severe bite. 

Bastadt, or Rastatt, a town in the 
grand-duchy of Baden, on the river Murg, 
about 15 miles south-west from Carlsruhe. 
Its on W notable building is the old castle of 
the Margraves of Baden. Bastadt was 
formerly a fortress of considerable im^r- 
tanoe, out its fortifications were levelled 
in 1892. Pop. 18,268. 

Bat, one of the rodent mammalia, form- 
ing a typical example of the family Muridee 
or mice. The best known species are the 
(so-called) Norway or brown rat {Mus dem- 
m&nus\ and the true English or black rat 
{Mus raUus), The brown rat grows to 
about 9 inches in length, has a shorter tail 
than the other, small ears, is of a brownish 
odour above and white below, and is dto- 
Mther a much larger and stronger animal. 
Supposed to have bdonged originally to 
India and China, it only became known in 
Europe about the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury; but it is now found in almost eirfily 
part of the habitable globe, and where it has 
found a footing the black rat has disap- 
peared. It is a voradous omnivorous animal, 
swims readily in water, breeds four or five 
times in the year, each brood numbering 
about a dosen, and these again breed in 
about six months. The black rat is usually 
about 7 inches In length, has a sharper head 
than the other, lai;^ ears, and a much 
longer tail It Is mnoh less numerous than 


the brown rat and more timid. To this 
Mus rattiis variety belongs the white rat, 
which is sometimes kept as a household pet 
Various other animals are called rats. See 
Kangaroo-rat MoU-rat, Musk-rat^ and Vole, 

Bata, a New Zealand tree. See Metro- 
sideros. 

Batafia (rat-a-fe'a), a fine spirituous 
liquor flavoured with the kernels of several 
kinds of fruits, particularly of cherries, apri- 
cots, and peacnes. Ratc^fia, in France, is 
the generic name of liqueurs compounded 
with alcohol, sugar, and the odoriferous and 
flavouring principles of plants. 

Batan . See RUtan Canes, 

Bat'any {Krameria triaudra), a shrubby 
plant found in Peru and Bolivi^ having an 
excessively astringent root It is sometimes 
used as an astringent medicine in checking 
bloody or mucous discharges, weakness of 
the digestive organs, and even in putrid 
fevers. It has silver-gray foliage and pretty 
red Btarlike flowers. Written also Rhatany, 

Ratchet, an arm or piece of mechanism 
one extremity of which abuts against the 
teeth of a ratchet-wheel; called also a diek, 
pawt or detent. If employed to move the 
wheel it is called a pallet. See next article. 

Ratchet-wheel, a wheel with pointed and 
angular teeth, against which a ratchet abuts, 
used either for converting a reciprocating 
into a rotatory motion on the shaft to which 
it is fixed, or for admit- ^ 

ting of circular motion in 
one direction only, as in 
a winch, a capstan, &c. . 

For both purposes 
arrangement is employed 
simile to that shown in 
the figure, in which a is 
the ratchet-wheel, 6 a re- VT 

ciprocating lever, to the 
end of which is jointed ^ 

the small ratchet or pallet Batohst-wheei. 

0 . This ratchet, when the 

lever is moved in one direction, slides over 

the teeth, but in returning draws the wheel 

with it The other ratchet d permits of the 

motion of the wheel in the direction of the 

arrow, but opposes its movement in the other 

direction. 

Batel', or Honxt-badgbb, a caniivorq«ii 
ouadrup^ of the genus Me&ivUret and of 
the badger family, found chiefly in South 
and East Africa, and in India. The Gape 
or South African ratal {M, raid) averages 
about 8 feet in length, inulnHlng the t^ 
which m e a su res 8 or 9 inches In 
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The fur if thlbk and ooane, the oolonr it 
black on the under parts, on the muzzle, 
and limbs, whilst the tail, upper surface. 
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sides, and neck are of gra^^ish hue. It is cele- 
brated for the destruction it makes among 
the nests of the wild bee, to the honey of 
which it is very partial. 

Bathenow, or Rathemat] (ra'te-nou), a 
town of Prussia, province of Brandenburg, 
about 44 miles w. and by n. of Berlin, on 
the Havel It has a church of the 14th 
and 16th centuries, and various manufac- 
tures, especially of optical instruments, 
wooden wares, machinery, Ac. Pop. 1 3,072. 

Bathkeale (rath-ksl), a market town of 
Ireland, in the county of Limerick, on the 
Beel, about 19 miles south-west of Limerick. 
Pop, 2073. 

Bathlln, or Rachun, an island of Ire- 
land, belonging to the county of Antrim, 
5 miles N. of Ballycastle. On it are the 
remains of a castle, in which Robert Bruce 
took refuge when driven from Scotland in 
1306. It is about 6^ miles long by 1^ broad; 
area, 8399 acres. Pop. 361. 

Batlbor, a town of Prussia, in the gov- 
ernment and 40 miles 8.B.B. of Oppeln, on 
the left bank of the Oder, about 10 miles 
from the Austrian frontier. It has a gym- 
nasium and deaf and dumb institute, Ac.; 
Md manufactures of machineiy and o^er 
iron goods, sugar, paper, glass, tobacco, Aa 
Pop. 19,520. 

Batifieation, in law, the confirmation or 
approval given by a person arrived at ma- 
jority to acts done by him during minority, 
and which has the effect of establishing Uie 

validity of the act which would othenrise 

have bm voidabla 

Batio, the numerical measure which one 
quantity bears to another of the same kind, 
expressed by the number found by dividing 
the one by the other. The ram of one 
quantity to another is by some matfaemati- 
abns legaidsd as the quotient obtained by 
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dividing the second quantity by the first; 
by otlens, as the quotient obtained di- 
viding the first by the second; thus the ratio 
of2to4orato6 may be called either 

I and f or I and Proportion, in the 

mathematical sense, has to do with the com- 
parison of ratios, proportion being the equa- 
lity or similarity of ratios. Ratio in the above 
sense is sometimes called geometrical roAio^ 
in opposition to arithmetical ratio or the dif- 
ference between two quantities. Ratio is of 
various kinds: Compound ratio. When the 
one quantity is connected with two others 
in such a manner that if the first be in- 
creased or diminished the product of the 
other two is increased or diminished in the 
same proportion, then the first quantity is 
said to in the compound ratio of the 
other two. — Direct ratio. When two quan- 
tities or magnitudes have a certain ratio to 
each other, and are at the same time sulqeot 
to increase or diminution, if while one in- 
creases the other increases in the same ratio, 
or if while one diminishes the other dimin- 
ishes in the same ratio, the proportions or 
comparisons of ratios remain unaltered, and 
those quantities or magnitudes are said to be 
in a direct ratio or proportion to each other. 
— Inverse ratio. When two quantities or 
magnitudes are such that when one in- 
creases the other necessarily diminishes, and 
vice versa when the one diminishes the 
other increases, the ratio or proportion is 
said to be inverse. 

Ration, in the army and navy, the allow 
ance of provisions given to each officer, non- 
commissioned officer, private, and sailor. 

Rat ioualts"* is the doctrine which affirms 
the prerogative and right of reason to de- 
cide on all matters of faith and morals what- 
ever Bo-adled 'authority * may have to say 
on the matter. Rationalism has had per- 
haps its chief centre and widest success in 
Germa^ ; but its source may fitly be found 
in the Bi^lish deism of the 17tn and 18th 
centuries, llie first step taken by the Eng- 
lish deists was to attempt to eliminate from 
the doctrines of Christianity whatever is 
above the comprehension of human reason; 

their next step was to discard from Chris- 

tianity whatever in the way of fact was 
such as could not be verified by any man's 
experience, and this led to an attempt to 
get rid of Christianity altogether. Ger- 
man rationalism was also Infiuenoed by tiie 
writi^ of Voltaire, the Encyclopedists, 
and the soiqitioal freedom of thought which 
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obtoined Among tho Fronok tawinti At the 
court (1740-So) Frederibk the Oreet. 
It mey be Mid to here begun with the 
trenslAtion into OeraiAn of llndel’s Ghrie- 
tianity m old ee the Creation (1741), the 
Application of a rAttonilietio method by 
Profeaior Wolff of Halle Unirenity to the 
philosophy of Leibnitz (1 786-50), and the 
advent of Frederick the Great ^e initial 
movements of rationalism were followed 
up by sttoh soholars and theologians as Eber- 
hard, Eiohhom, Paulus, Teller, and Stein- 
bart With the beginning of the century, 
however, a new development occurred when 
Schleiermacher published in 1790 his Dis- 
courses on Religion. In his teaching he 
sought to establirii a distinction between the 
drv rationalism of the understanding and the 
spiritual rationalism of what he c^led the 
religious consciousness. Instead of accept- 
ing the Old and New Testaments as the 
supreme standard of religious truth Schleier- 
maoher recognized them as only the re- 
corded consciousness of the early church; 
instead of finding in revelation a divine 
mode of conveying doctrine, he found it to 
be that illumination which the human mind 
receives from historical personages who have 
a genius for religion. In this form of recon- 
structive rationalism he was followed by 
De Wette, Fries and Jacobi, and this second 

g eriod continued until 1886. In this year 
trauas published his Leben Jesu (Life of 
Jesus), a work in which, from the Hegelian 
stand-point, and in a destructive spirit, he 
discusses the origin of the New Testament 
The movement which this originated has 
taken a tendency which is chiefly aasooiated 
with scientific materialism, agnosticism, Ac., 
and rationalism as a distinctive phase of reli- 
gious oontroversy may be said to have then 
ceased. 

Ea'tlsbon (German, Regentburg), a town 
of Bavari% capital of the province of Ober- 
pfslsor UpperPalatinAte, stands on the right 
bank of the Danube, opp^te the junction of 
the Begen, 65 miles K.N.& of Munich and 58 
miles s.1. of Nuremberg; 1010 feet id)ov« 
the sen It is very inegularly built» and 
the streets are generally narrow and wind- 
ing. The houses are more r emark able for 
th^ venerable appearance than for archi- 
tectural merits tnough some of them are 
imposh^ having once been residenoes of 
the mecwval nobles^ and having towers in- 
tended lor defensive purposss. There ars^ 
however, several spamons and handsome 
streets and squases^andautnisoos fbuntalns. 


The most remarkable pubUo buildings are 
the cathedral, founded in 1275, restored in 
1880-88, a noble example of Geman Gothic, 
with a lofty and imposing front, flanked 
by two towers with open-work spires, and 
having a richly - sculptured iwrtal; the 
Rathhaus, where the German diet held its 
sittings from 1645 to 1806; the Roman- 
esque church of St Emmeran; the palace 
of the princes of Thum and Taxis (formerly 
abbey of St Emmeran) ; the ducal and epis- 
copal palace, the royal villa^ the mint the- 
atre, synagogue, public library, antiquarian 
museum, picture-gallery, Ac. The suburb 
Stadt am Hof, on the opposite bank of the 
Danube, is connected with Ratisbon by an 
old stone bridge. The manufactures em- 
brace lead and coloured pencils, porcelain 
and stoneware, hosierv, woollen cloth, lea- 
ther, machinery, hardware, gloves, sugar, 
and tobacco. There are also breweries and 
other worka The river trade is important 
About 6 miles to the east is the celebrated 
Walhalla (which see). Ratisbon existed 
under the Celtic name of Radasbona in pre- 
Roman times, and was a Roman frontier 
fortress under the name of Castra Regina, 
Subeeciuently it became the residence of the 
old dukes of Bavaria, rose to the rank of 
an imperial city, and continued long to be 
the chosen seat of the imperial diets. The 
sieges which it has stood number no less than 
seventeen. Pop. 41,474. 

Bati'tm, Huxley's second division of the 
class of Aves or birds, the other two being 
the Saurune and Carinate. See Omkh- 

oim- 

Batlam', a native Indian stat^ governed 
by a rajah and under the British Central 
Indian i^noy; area, 729 sq. miles; pop. 
89,160. It has a capital of the same name, 
which Is the centre of the Malwa opium 
trade; pop. 29,822. 

Batlinss, small lines which traverse the 
shrouds of a riiip horizontally, at regular 
distances of about 15 to 16 inches, fanning 
a variety of ladders reaching upwards to the 
different mast-heads. 

Bataa^girl, a maritime town of India, 
140 miles 8. by i. of Bombay, with a fort 
and lighthouse. Pop. 14,800. 

Bat-anake, a snaim destitute ol poison*, 
fangs {Cargphodcn Blvmenbaehn^t domesti- 
cated in Oeykn on account of its ussfninsss 
in killing rats. It can easily be tamed. 

IUtl a ii i \ the commercial name isr the 
fang trailing s t ems of varioos specias of 
palm of the genus CMmms, sum as <7* 
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BoUuigt €. rudenium, C, venu^ ko,, fonning 
A oonJden^le Article of export fr^ India 
and the Eastern Arohipeli^ They have 
all perennial, long, round, solid, jilted, 
unbranching sterns^ extremely touj^ and pU- 
able. All the species are very use&l, and are 
employed for wicker-work, seats of chains 
walking-sticks, thongs^ ropes, cables^ Ac. 

Battany. See JRatany, 

Battai^ii, Ubbano, an Itdian i^atesinan, 
bom 1808, ^ed 1873. He practised as an 
advocate in his native Piedmont ; in 1848 
was returned as deputy to the Chamber at 
Turin; became leader of the demooratio 
party, minister of the interior, and in 1849 
practically head of the government. He 
was prominently unpopular in 1862 for his 
oppoidtion to Garibaldi’s advance on Home. 

Battleanake, a name of various venom- 
ous American snakes of the genus CroUUut, 
family Crotalidie, distinguished fiom the 
other members of the family by the tail 
terminating in a series of articulated homy 
pieces, which the animal vibrates in such a 
manner as to make a rattling sound. The 
function of the ‘rattle* is dubious. The 
rattlesnake, is one of the most deadly of 
poisonous serpents, but hogs and peccaries 
kill and eat it, finding protection in the 
thickness of their hides and the depth of 
their layers of fat. A number of species 
belong to the U. States and Mexico. East 
of the Mississippi the C, horridus, or banded 
rattlesnake, is the best known and most 
dreaded species. It is naturally a sluggish 
a nim al, ready to defend itself, but seldom 
commencing the attack. It feeds on rats, 
squirrels^ small rabbits, Ac., and reaches a 
length of 5 or 6 feet. Other species are the 
C, duriitua, or striped rattlesnake, found 
from Mexico to Bra^; C. adamatUeus, the 
diamond rattlesnake; C, luHfer, the westan 
black rattlesnake; C, eof^ktentua, the prairie 
rattlesnake; ( 7 . oerories, the homed rattle- 
snake of the American deserts. Other 
rattlesnakes belong to the allied genus 
Candiaona, as C. tergemina, the black rattle- 
snake; C. miliria, the ground rattlesnake. 

Battlaaniki-joat^ a name for PolygiUa 
Sengga, an American plant used to. core the 
bite of the rattlesnake, 
tettlsaMhe nyid, the American plant 
need as a onie lor t^ 

bOe^ the rattlesnake, 

BMoli(roQA), Chbibtuv, one of Ae most 
distinguished of Oetman sc^pior% bom at 
Arolsen 1777, &d 1867. He leoeived some 
imtnMtioiia from sonlptor BribL at 
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Gassel, afterwards proceeded to Berlin to 
act as Coe of riie royal lackeys, modelled 
a bust of the queen, and in 1804 went to 
Borne, where he made the acquaintance of 
Thorwaldsen and Canova, and obtrined the 
patronage of Wilhelm von Humboldt. He 
received an invitation in 1811 from the 
King of Prussia to design a monument of 
Queen Louisa, and produced a noble work 
which established the fame of the artirt. 
From this time onwards he was the sculptor 
of an immense number of works in all the 
branches of the statuary art. He was espe- 
cially great in ideal figures and in porti^- 
tura Among his chef a d^teuvre may be 
mentioned the monument of King Frederick 
WiUiam III. and Queen Louisa in the 
Charlottenburg mausoleum, the colossal 
equestrian statue of Frederick the Great at 
Berlin, having the base surrounded by groups 
of his most distinguished contemporaries, 
and forming altogether one of the most not- 
able monuments in Europe; the six colossal 
figures of Victory in the Walhall^ and a 
group representing Moses with his hands 
supportea by Aaron and Hur. 

Ba^aillac (ra-va-ykk), Fbanqois, the 
murderer of Henry IV. of France, bom 
1578. He commenced life as valet to an 
attorney, and afterwards became attorney’s 
derk, and schoolmaster. He afterwara 
took service in the order of the Feuillants, 
but was expelled as a visionary. His vari- 
ous disappointments and his religious fana- 
ticism lea him to plan the assassination of 
Heniy IV., which he successfully accom- 
plish^ 14th May, 1610. Upon this he was 
seixed, horribly tortured, and put to death. 

BaVdin, a detached triangular work in 



fortification, with two embankments whkii 
form a peoMMtlng an|^. In the fignve B i 
lathe mvella with aits redout^ and oo its 
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ditohf D D being the mnin ditch of the for- 
treiB, and B the paaaage giving aooew from 
the fortreei to the ravelin. 

Raven, a large bird of the crow family 
and genui CorvuB {fl. corax). Its plumam 
is entirely black; it is altove 2 feet In 
length from the tip of the bill to the ex- 
tremity of the tail, and about 62 inches from 
tip to tip of the extended wings. It can 
be taught to imitate human speech, and in 
a domestic state is remarkable for its de- 
structiveness, thievishness, and love of glit- 
tering things. It flies high, and scents 
carrion, which is its favourite food, at the 
distance of several miles; it feeds also on 
fruit, small animals, &c. It is found in 
•very part of the globe. 

Bavenala, a fine large palm-like tree of 
Madagascar, order Musaoeie (plantains), 
with leaves 6 to 8 feet long. It is called 
iravdJUri' trce^ because of the refreshing 
water found in the cup-like sheaths of the 
leaf-stalks. Its leaves are used fur thatch 
and the leaf-stalks for partitions. The seeds 
are edible and the blue pulpy fibre surround- 
ing them yields an essential oil. 

Bavon'na, a town of Italy, capital of the 
province of the same name, on the Montone, 
about 4 miles west of the Adriatic, and 43 
miles east by south of Hulogna. It stands 
in a marshy district, has a circuit of about 
three miles, and its streets are in general 
regular and spacious. The principal edifices 
are the cathedral, founded in the 4th but re- 
built during the 17th century, consisting of 
nave and aisles with a dome, and adorned 
with some of Guido’s finest paintings ; the 
ancient baptistery, an octagonal structure; 
the church of San Vitale, an octagonal build- 
ing with a large dome in the pure Bvzan- 
tine style, one of the earliest of Christian 
churches, having been consecrated in 547; 
the Baailioa of San Giovanni Evangelista, 
founded in 414, but much altered by restora- 
tion; the church of San Apollinare Nuovo 
(or San Martino), an exoellent specimen 
of the ancient basilica; the mausoleum of 
the empress Galla Pladdia, daughter id 
Theodosius the Grea^ dating from the 5tb 
century; the palace ol TheMorio^ king of 
the Ostro- Goths; the tomb of Bante; the 
town -house, library, museum, ito. The 
manufactures are of little importance. Its 
harbour was in eariy times large enough to 
contain the fleets of Augustus, but it gradu- 
ally silted up. It is now oonnected with the 
Adriatio ^ the Oanale Naviglio at Porto- 
Corsini Baveoiia is an ancient place, and 


during the decline of Borne, A.D. 404, Hono- 
rius made it the seat of the Western Empire. 
Ill his reign and the regency of his sister 
Flacidia it was adorned with many of its 
noblest edifices. Thereafter it fell &to the 
hands of Odoaoer, who in his turn was ex- 
pelled by Theodoric, under whom it became 
the capital of the Goths. It was recaptured 
by Belisarius, who made the town and its 
territory an exarchate. This exarchate was 
terminated by Astolphus, king of the Lom- 
bards, who made Ravenna the metropolis 
of the Longobardic Kingdom in 752. Pepin 
and Charlemagne, having succeeded in ex- 
pelling the Lom^rds, made a present of 
iiavenna and its exarchate to the pope, 
with whom it remained till 1860. Pop. 
18,571, or as commune 60,578. The pro- 
vince has an area of 820 sq. miles; pop. 
225,764. 

Bavensburg, an old town of Wiirtemberg, 
in a valley on the Sohussen, 22 miles K.N.B. 
of Constanca It is irregularly built, and 
has manufactures of paper, silk, fiax, cotton, 
&a Pop. 11,480. 

Bavenscroft, Thomab, English composer, 
bom in 1592, ^ed 1640. He was trained 
in St Paul's choir, and received the degree 
of bachelor of music from Cambridge. In 
1611 he published a collection of twenty- 
three part-songs, under the title of Melis- 
mata; in 1614 appeared another collection 
of pairt-songs, prefixed by an essay; and 
in 1621 he published his Whole Book of 
Psalms, containing a tune for each of the 
150 psalms, harmonized in four parts by all 
the great musicians of the pericKl 

Bawal Pindi, a town of British India, in 
the Punjab, situated in the district between 
the Indus and the Jhilam. It has an ar- 
senal, extensive cantonments, and important 
military works, churches, schools, public 
park, £o. It is on the railway from I^hore 
to Peshawar, and carries on a thriving tran- 
sit trade between Hindustan and Afghani- 
stan. Pop. 78,795. 

Bawics (rfi'vich), or Rawitbch, a town 
of Prussbk in the government and 55 miles 
south of Posen. It has manufactures ol 
machinery, furniture, Ac., and a trade in 
com, cattle, and wool Pop. 12,920. 

Bawlins^ Rev. Gbobqe, bom in 1815; 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge; 
took a first-class in classics; became publio 
examiner in 1854; preach^ the Hampton 
Lectures in 1859; was elected Camden pro- 
lessor of ancient history in 1861, and made 
a canon of Canterbury in 187^ Beddes 
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various short works on antiquity he has pub- 
lished a translation of Herodotus with a 
oommentaiy (1858-60); The Five Great 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World 
(4 vols. 1862-67), foUowed bj the Sixth 
(1878) and the Seventh Oriental Monarchy 
(1876) ; History of Ancient Egypt (2 vols. 
1881); Egypt and Babylon (1885); PhoB- 
nicia (1889), Ac. 

Bawlinson, Sib Henry Cbbswioke, 
G.G.B., brother of the above, bom in 1810; 
educate at Ealing School; entered the 
Bombay army in 1827; went on a dijdoma- 
tio misnon to Persia in 1833; proceeded 
afterwards to Afghanistan as political agent; 
became consul at Bagdad in 1844; a member 
of the Indian Council in 1858; sat in the 
House of Commons in 1865-68; and was ap- 
pointed president of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society 1871-76. He has published A 
Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Babylon and Assyria (1850); Outline of 
the History of Assyria (1852); Notes on 
the Early History of Babylon (1854); and 
the Cuneiform InscriptionB of Western 
Asia, edited along with E. Norris and G. 
Smith (5 vols. 1861-70). He was D.C.L. 
of Oxford, LL.D. of Cambridge, F.R.S., and 
a corresponding meml)er of the French In- 
stitute. He died in 1895. 

Bawmarah, a town of En^and in York- 
shire, in the south of the W. Riding, 2 miles 
from Rotherham, with iron-worin and col- 
lieries. Pop. 11,983. 

Bawtenstall, a town of England in Lan- 
cashire, 8 miles north of Bury, with cotton 
and woollen manufactures. Pop. 29,507. 

Bay, a family of elasmobranchiate fiihee, 
including the skate and allied forms, recog- 
nized by the flat- 
tened body and by 
the extremely 
broad and fleshy 
pectoral finSjWhida 
seem to be mere 
continuations of 
the body. These 
fishesproduoe large 
eggs which are in- 
dosed in cartfla- 
ginous CMWoles 
onadrilaterBl in 
nmn, with pro- 
cesses at the Cor- 
nell^ and known 
IsBiillariy as * mer- 
m ai d s* purses,' fte. The most common mem- 
bets of this group are the thomback ray or 
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skate(iZaiao^vdto),so named from the curved 
spines ^hjoh arm the back and tail; and the 
oomxhcn gray or blue skate (Ji baits), which 
possesses an aoutely-point^ muzzle, the 
body being somewhat lozenge-shaped, and 
the colour ashy-gray above. Ibe starry ray 
(A. radidta) is so called from having a 
number of spines on its upper surface riring 
from rayed or starlike baMs; it reaches a 
leng^ of 30 inches. The sting ray {Trygon 
pastirUUsa) occurs in the Mediterranean Sea, 
but is alro found on the British coasts, 
having the tail armed with a long spine, 
serving as a means of defence. The horned 
ray (Cephaloptera Oioma) common in the 
Mediterranean Sea, attains occasionally a 
large size. 

Bay, John, English naturalist, boro 1628, 
died 1705. He was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he was successively appointed 
Greek lecturer, mathematical lecturer, and 
humanityreader, but resigned his fellowship 
rather than sign the Act of Uniformity. 
Accompanied by his friend and former pupil, 
Francis Willughby, he travelled over the 
greater part of the British Islands and the 
Continent collecting botanical and zoological 
specimens. Finally he settled at his birth- 
place, Blaok-Notley, Essex. In 1667 he was 
elect^ a member of the Royal Society. His 
chief scientific works are: Methodus Plan- 
tarum Nova (London, 1703, 8vo); Historia 
Plantarum Generalis (three vols. folio, 1686- 
1704); Synopsis Methodica Animalium 
Quadrupedum et Serpentini Generis Vul- 
gwrium (1693, 8vo) ; Historia Inseotorum 
(1710, 4to); Synopsis Methodica Avium et 
Pisoium (1718, 8vo); the Oroithologia of 
Willughby, arranged and translated (1676, 
three vols.); also an edition of his friend’s 
Historia Fiscium (1686, two vols. folio). 
Berides hb numerous sdentifio writings. 
Bay publiriied several works on divinity and 
other subjects, the best known of which are : 
The Wisdom of God manifested in the 
Works of the Creation, a work which has 
run through many editions; Collection of 
Englirii Proverbs; Cdlleotion of Travels and 
Yoyag^ &a In 1844 a society named 
aftw Bay, the Jtay Soeiet/y^ was formed in 
London ioc the promotion ci natural his- 
tory by the printing of original works, new 
editioni^ rare tracts, translations, fta, relat- 
ing to botany and zoology, and which has 
iiraed a large number of valuable works. 

Bayleigli, John William Stbott, Lobi^ 
D.C.il, LL.D., F.B.a, born 184^ was edu- 
cated at IVinity College, Cambridge, where 
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he WM leiiior wraijffltr and firrt Smith's 
misemaa in 1865. He was preiidmit of the 
Brltiih Aasooiatioii in 1884-85, wm pro- 

and BttooeeJ^^^MSOT^adaU as profeisOT 
of natural philosophy at the Royal Institution 
(in 1887). Author of Theory of Sound Ao. 

Baynonard (sa-n6-8r), jubtb 

Mabib, French poet and philologist, bom at 
Brtooles, Provence, 1761; died 1886. He 
studied for the bar; was elected as a deputy 
to the Legislative Assembly; took part in 
the revolution and the aifain of the first 
empire; and became a member of the Corps 
Legialatif. He wrote several tragedies, such 
asScipion, Don Carlos, Charles I., Les Tern- 
pliers, but he is chiefly remem^red as a 
phUolofi^t who revived the study of Pro- 
ven 9 al by his Ghoiz des Poesies orlginales 
des l^ubadours (1816-21, six vols. 8vo); 
Lexique Roman, ou Dictionnaire de la 
Langue des Troubadours (1886-44, six vols. 
8vo); Ghmmmaire Compare des Langues de 
rSurope Latine dans leurs Rapports avec 
la Langue des Troubadours (1821, 8vo). 

Bajor, the well-known keen-ed^ steel 
instrument for shaving off the beard or hair. 
The edge and back of the blade are more or 
leas curved, and the aides are slightly hol- 
lowed in grinding. It is usually made with 
a tang, which is fastened to the handle by a 
rivet. The handles are made of a great 
variety of materials. The great centre of 
the rasor manufacture is Sheffield. The 
savages of Polynesia still use two pieces of 
flint of the same shse, or pieces of shells or 
sharks’ teeth ground to a fine edge for 
shaving. 

Baaor-back, one of the laigest species of 
the whale tribe, the BaSUmoptera or Ror- 
mUUm horedUi, the great northern rorqual 
See Rorqual, 

Baaor-blll, an aquatic bird, the Aloa torda 
or common auk. SeeAuA 

BaMkr<fish, a species of fish wi^ a com- 
pressed body, much prized for the table. It 
is Uie Ooryphana nova/oula, 

BaioiHriiall {Solan), a genus of lameUi- 
bvanohiate moUuso% formi^ the type of the 
fomlly SolenidsB. llie rasor-shrils are omn- 
mon on British sea-ooasts; the shells are 
sub-qylindrical In shape : the hin^teeth 
numw two on each valve; and the liga- 
ment lor opening the shells is long and ex- 
ternal In poeltioii. The mantle is ^pen In 
fronti to give exit to thepowerf nl muscular 
'loot,* used by thsse molmsosfor bunowlng 
swiftty late the sand^oeasts whirii they In- 


habit. The familiar species are the SoUn 
tiUqua, 8, eniii, 8. vagUub, 8, ma/rginalM, 
and 8, pdiuoidut, 

Bmui, GlOVANKlAjrrONIO(GlANANTONIO), 
sumamed Sodoma, Italian ^nter, bom in 
1478 at Veroelli in Piedmont, died 1549 or 
1554. At an early age he was brought to 
Siena, and as most of his life was spent 
there he is considered one of the painters of 
the Sienese school He painted chiefly in 
fresco, and was employed by Julius IL to 
decorate in the Vatican, but his best work 
is in the churches of Siena. 

Bd, orBnjt (rft), Ilb dx, an island of Frimoe, 
in the Bay of Biscay, about 2 miles off the 
coast of department Charente-Infdrieure, 
6 miles west of Rochelle; greatest length, 
18 miles; breadth, nearly 4 miles; area, 
18,250 acres. The coasts on the south and 
west are lofty and precipitous, but there are 
several good harbours. Pop. 17,500. 

Baaotion, in physios, counteraction, the 
resistance made by a b^y to the action or 
impulse of another body, which endeavours 
to change its state, either of motion or rest. 
It is an axiom in mechanics that 'action 
and reaction are always equal and contrary,* 
or that the mutual actions of two bodies are 
always equal and exerted in opposite direc- 
tions. In chemistry, the term is applied to 
the mutual or reciprocal action of chemical 
agents upon each other. In pathology, re- 
action is the action of an ora^ which re- 
flects upon another the irritation previously 
transmitted to itself. 

Baade (red), Chablbb, novelist, son of Mr. 
John Reade of Ipsden House in Oxfordshire, 
bom in 1814, (Ued 1884. He was educated 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he took 
the B.A. degree, and he was oidled to the 
bar in 1848. He became first known by his 
novel of Peg Woffington which he ri^r- 
wards dramatized in conjunction with Tom 
Tavlor under the title of Masks and Faces. 
This was followed by Christie Johnstone, 
and Never Too Late to Mend, one of his 
'novels with a purpose,* in whidi he attacked 
the EngUsh pi^n system. The most sdto- 
larly and artistic of his writings, The Clois- 
ter and the Hearth, dealing with the lives 
of the parents of Eraonus, appeared in 
1861, and among the more important of his 
other works are : — Hie Course of Hue Lave 
never did run Smooth, Love Me littie Love 
Me Loi^, White Ides, Hard Cash, Griffith 
Gaunt, Put Yourself In His Place, ATer- 
riUe Temptation, ffingleheart and Bouble- 
laoe, A Perilous Secret, Ac. He Is also the 
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Mthor, eitliw alone or In ooUaboretiQii with 
othen, ot the following dnmM: — Gold, Two 
Loves snd a life, The King’s Bivals, Fool 
Play, 

Reader, specifically, one whose oflSoe it is 
to read prayers, lessons, lectures, and the 
like to others; as, (a) in B. Gath. Ch. one 
of the five inferior orders of the priesthood; 
(6) in Eng. Church, a deacon appointed to 
perform mvine servioe in churches and cha- 
pels, of which no one has the cure, (e) A 
kind of lecturer or professor in universities, 
Ac. (d) In printing offices, a mrson who 
reads and corrects proofa See Printing. 

Beading (red%g), a parliamentary and 
municipal b^ugh of England, capital of 
the county of Berks, on the Kennet, near 
its confluence with the Thames, 86 miles 
west of London. The town is well built and 
laid out, and there are an assize hall, the 
Boyid Berkshire hospital, a town-ball of 
recent erection in the Benaissance style, a 
grammar-school, kc. The industrial estab- 
ushments include a large and celebrated 
biscuit factory, iron foundries, breweries, 
corn-mills, Ac., and there is a considerable 


Baal'gar, a mineral consistinff of a corn- 
faction of sulphur and arsenm in equal 
equivalents; red sulphuret of arsenic, which 
is found native. 

Beal i a in , in metaphysics, as opposed to 
idealUm^ the doctrine that there is an im- 
mediate or intuitive cognition of external 
objects, while ac^rding to idealiam all we 
are conscious of is our ideas. According to 
realism external objects exist independently 
of our sensations or conceptions; according 
to idealism they have no such independent 
existence. As opposed to nominalism^ it is 
the doctrine that asserts that general terms 
like man, tree, Ac., are not mere abstractions, 
but have real existences corresponding to 
them. In the middle aoes there was a great 
controversy between me realists and the 
nominalists, the chief controversy which 
divided the schoolmen into rival parties. 
The realists maintained that things and not 
words are the objects of dialectics. Under 
the denomination of realists were compre- 
hended the Scotists and Thomists, and all 
other sects of schoolmen, except the fol- 
lowers of Occam and Abelard, who were 


agricultural trade. There are interesting 
remains of a magnificent abbey founded by 
Henry I, who was buried within its pre- 
cincts in 1185. Beading sends one member 
to parliament Pop. 60,054. 

Beading, a city, Uidted States, Berks 
county, Pennsylvania, on the left bank of 
the S^uylkill, 52 miles north-west of Phila- 
delphia. The chief industries are muslin 
and woollen goods, felt hats, iron-founding, 
tanning, Aa Pop. 58,661. 

Beagent, in chemicid analysis, a substance 
employed as a test to determine the presence 
of some other substance. Thus, the infusion 
of galls is a reagent which detects iron by 
a dark purple precipitate ; the prussiate A 
potash is a reagent which exhibits a blue 
with the same metal, Aa 

Baal, in law, pertaining to things fixed, 
permanent, or immovable. Thus etUUe 
Is landed p^perty, induding all estates and 
interest in lands which are hdd for life or 
lor some greater estate^ and whether such 
lands be of freehold or copyhold tenure 
So a rtal acHon Is an aotloB broui^t for the 
gsatforcie^^ of lands; tenement and 

Beal’, a Spanish silver ooltt wordinearly 
Engli s h . In tiie eoeiae of exchange 
100 teals ate zfted at £1 stst^. The 
mhl Is also a PortwMae BUB^ ol aooouBl 
equal to 40 xe^ or about 2<i l^Udi aMBsy^ 
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nominalists. 

Beal Presence, the dootrine of the actual 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in 
the enoharist. See OonsuhstafUiation, Tran- 
subitantiation. 

Beal Schools (German, Bealaohulen) are 
those educational institutions of Germany 
between the elementary school and the uni- 
versity having for their special object the 
teaching of i^ence, art, the modem lan- 
guages, Aa ; in contradistinction to the ordi- 
nary grammar-schools and gym n as iums , in 
which the classical languages hold a more 
important placa 

Beam, a quantity of piq>er, consisting of 
20 quires of 24 sheets each. The printer’s 
ream consists of 21^ quires, or 516 sheets. 

Beai^iiig-hook, or Sickue, a curved metal 
blade ^th a cutting edge on the inner side 
oi the cresoent, and set m a wooden handle, 
used for outthig down com, grass, Aa It 
Is about IS inches In leng^ and tapers 
from a breadth of about 2 &ohes at the 
handle down to a more or less sharp point 
or Bbapsil a machine 
for cutting down standing com, Ao., usually 
worked by a pair of hoisss, the cutting 
machinery bsing driven by being oonneotsd 
with the wheels on wfaloh the maofaine Is 
chawB over the field. The cutting is elfeeted 
rather in of a fMdr of soissori 
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toothed wheel! have to De oonnected with it distinguishee truth from falsehood, and 
the main wheel or wheels so as to produce which enables the possessor to deduce infer- 
the fast motion necessary for driving the enoes from facts or from propositions, and to 
cutting knives. These knives generally con- combine means for the attainment of parti- 
cular ends. Reason is the highest 
faculty of the human mind, by 
which man is distinguished from 
brutes, and which enables him to 
contemplate things spiritual as 
well as material, to weigh all that 
can be said or thought for and 
against them, and hence to draw 
conclusions and to act accord' 
ingly. In the language of Eng- 
lish philosophy the terms reason 
and understanding are sometimes 
nearly identical, and are so used 
by Stewart; but in the critical 
philosophy of Kant a broad dis- 
tinction is drawn between them. 

Reaumur (ril-5-miir), Ren^ 
Antoine Ferohault de, French 
physicist and naturalist, bom in 
1688 at La Rochelle, died 1757. 
He studied under the Jesuits at 
sist of triangular pieces of steel riveted to an Poitiers and afterwards at Bourges; went 
iron bar, and are sometimes smooth-ed^d to Paris in 1703; in 1708 he was chosen a 
and sometimes tooth-edged. The knife-bar member of the Academy of Sciences; and 
projects horizontally from the side of the for nearly fifty years he continued to be one 
marine atashort distance above the ground, of its most active members. As a natural 
and moves backwards and forwards on philoscmher he is celebrated for the inven- 

guides fixed at the back of a number of tion of an improved thermometer, which 

pointed fingers, which enter the standing he made known in 1781 (see 

grain and guide the straw to the edges of TAsmometer); but bis gr^- 

the knives. The motion of the bar being est work is the Mdmoires 
very rapid, the grain is out down with oorre- pour servir k THirtoire Na- 
spondi^ speed, and as it is cut it is received turelle des Inseotes, 6 vols. 
on a platform fixed behind the knife-bar. Bebao', an old stringed 
In most cases a revolving rake with four instrument somewhat simi- 
indined arms is attached to such machines, lar to the violin, having pro- 
and set in motion by the driving-wheel Two perly three strings tuned in 
of the arms bring the com well on to the fifths, and plaved with a 
knife-bar, and the others deliver the com out bow. It was of Arabian or 
at the back of the maohina Many of the Turkirii origin and was in- 
recent machines are also fitted with a bind- trodnoed by the Moors into 
ing apparatus. An endless i^ron receives Spain, 
the grain as it' is cut, and depodts it in a Babsooti, a title given to 
trough on the outer side of the machine. By tiie leader of an anti-tum- 
an ingenious mechanical arrangement the pike conspiracy which was 
loose straw is caught and compressed by commenoM in Wales, in 
two iron arms; wire from a red is passed 1889,bybreakinffdown the 
round the sheaf, fastened bv twisting, out tum^e-mtes. ^e leader 
away, and the Imund sheaf is tossed out of and tda foUowers, who were generallydressed 
the troqgh by one cl the arms by which it in women’s doth^ were oalmd *Rebeooaand 
was com pr essed. Other apparatus are con- her daughters,’ and made their attacks 
structedsoas to bind with cord, straw rope, night on horseback. The name was derived 
Ac. See AgricuUitre, hm a strange application of a passage in 

Bmumib, a faculty of the mind which Genesis xxiv. 6a 
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EtWliom tha taking op of anna, whether 
by natoisl iubjeoti or othin^ leaimiig in the 
country, againat a aettled govenunent By 
intematioiial law rebellion is oonsidered a 
crime, and all persons voluntarily abetting 
it are oriminals whether subjects or for- 
eigners. When a rebellion has attained 
Huch dimensiona and organization as to make 
of the rebel party a state de facto, and its 
acta reach the dimensions of war de facto, 
it is now the custom of the state to yiirid to 
the rebels such belligerent privUegea as 
policy and humanity require, and to treat 
captives as prisoners of war, &o. 

Bebns, a group of words or a phrase 
written by figures or pictures of objects 
whose names resemble in sound the words 
or the syllables of which they are composed; 
thus, * I can see yon* might oe ezpres^ by 
figures or pictures of an eye, a can, the sea, 



and a ewe. In heraldry a rebus is a device 
on a coat of arms conveying an allusion to 
the name of the person, as castles for Oastle- 
ton, three cups for Butler. The accompany- 
ing cuts show rebuses on personal names 
(not ymy haray attempts, however), the 
one standing for the name Oldham {Ovde- 
dom), the other for Idip, I dip may he 
obtained several wayi^ as from the eye and 
the slips on the tree; or the figure may be 
supposed te say * I slip/ or the hand to be- 
lo]^ to a person sUppug. 

Bd c a misr (ift-ki-mi-ft), Jiavhi Fbav- 
901 B 1 Juus AdAlaid% whose maiden nama 
was Bernard, bom at Lyons 1777, died 1849. 
At the age of sixteen she went to Psris, and 
^ there married to Jacques TUcamier, a 
milMmher, more than double her own age. 
Vttm this time her aim was to surromid 
kerself with personal admirers, and to at- 
personages in 

FVensh liferatore and poMtims. Her hns- 
h^ becomiag banloimi^ she went to icaide 
i^lfadame de StaU In Switssriai^ 
in 1811 was b a ni s he d horn Paris by Kapo* 
hm m aosouBt d her Mmaqy with his 
«Mriss. AktthsdownlrilelHapelaonsba 
yoLm I4g 


returned to Paris, and again ppensd her 
sak^ whirii as before oontinuea to be a 
rss^ of men of intdleot till her deatik. 
She had very intimate relations with Ben- 
jamin Constant and Chateaubriand. 

Baoana'ti, a town of Italy, province of 
Maoerata, situat^ between ^cona and 
Borne. It contains many fine palaces, a 
(Gothic cathedral, and a monument to Leo- 
pardi, who was bom here. Pop. 12,517. 

Beoaption, in law, the retaking, without 
force or violence, of one’s own goods, chat- 
tels, wife, or children from one who has 
taken them and wrongfully detains them. 

Bsosipt, a written acimowledgment or 
account of something received, ss money, 
goods, A receipt of money may be in 
part or in full payment of a debt, and it 
operates as an acquittance or discharge of 
the debt only as far as it goes. In Britain 
if a receipt for a sum of £2 or upwards does 
not bear the penny government stamp it is 
inadmissible as evidence of payment. The 
stamp may be either adhesive or impressed 
on the paper. Formerly there were special 
adhesive receipt stamps, but the penny post- 
age stamp now serves also for receipts. 

Receiver, in England, a person appointed 
by the Court of Chancery to receive the 
rents and profits of land, or the produce of 
other property, which is in diiqiute in a cause 
in that court The name is also given to a 
person appointed in suits concerning the 
estates of infants, or against executors, or 
between partners in some business for the 
purpose of winding up the concern. 

Receiver of Stden Oooda, one who takes 
stolen goods from a thief, knowing them to 
be stolm, and incurs the guilt (d partaking 
in the crime. Receivers of prop^y when 
the theft amounts to felony are liable to 
penal servitude from three to fourteen years, 
or imprisonment for two years; if the steal- 
faiff is only a misdemeanour, the receiver is 
subject to penal servitude from three to 
seven yeans or to imprisonment for not above 
two years. 

Reet&t FvmMm, in geology, the name 
given to the latter of the two subordinate 
groups into which tbe Post-tertiary forma- 
tion has been ^vided, tbe former or earlier 
being the Post-pliocene. 1%is ^recent* group 
i n clu des aU superficial accumulations, as 
sand, gravel, ^ marl, peat-mosa coral 

those acmw£S^tti?«re itill in 
clbrii^IcniDed ^ 
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Btoep'tadf , in botany, the name nattally 
given to tiiat part of a flower upon whion 
the carpeli are situated. But the term re- 
eeptacle is used by botanists in different 
senses. Thus, it is used to signify the axis 
of the theoa among ferns; that part of the 
ovary from whioh the ovules arise, com- 
monly called the placenta; and also that 
part of the axis of a plant which bears the 
flowers when it is depressed in its develop- 
ment. 

Beohabite, among the ancient Jews, one 
of a family or tribe of Kenites whom Jona- 
dab the son of Bechab bound to abstain from 
wine, from building houses, from sowing 
seed, and from planting vines (see Jer. xxxv. 
6, 7). In modem application the Rechab- 
ites are a benefit society composed of total 
abstainers from intoxicating drinks, called 
the Independent Order of Ibachabit^. 

Recife (re-sS'ffi). See Pernambuco, 

Redp'rooal, a term in mathematics. The 
reciprocal of a quantity is the quotient re- 
sulting from the division of unity by the 
quantity; thus, the reciprocal of 4 is and 
conversely the reciprocal of ^ is 4; the re- 
ciprocal of 2 is i, and that of a + « is ? — 

a + oB 

Reciprocity, a term in economics com- 
monly applied in international relationships 
to the arrangement whereby two nations 
mutually agree to import to each other cer- 
tain go(^, either duty free or with duties 
which are equivalent See Free-trade, 

RedtatiYe, a species of vocal composi- 
tion whioh differs from an air in having no 
definite rhythmical arrangement and no 
decided or strictly constructed mdody, but 
approaches in tond succession and rh^hm 
to the declamatory accents of language. It 
is used in operas, oratorios, &a, to express 
some action or passion, or to relate a story 
or reveal a secret or design. There are two 
kinds of recitative, unaccompanied and ac- 
companied, llie first is when a few occa- 
sional diords are struck by an instrument 
or instruments to give the singer the pitch, 
and intimate to him the harmony. The 
second, whioh is now the more common, is 
when all, or a considerable portion, of the 
instruments of the orchestra accompany the 
singer. 

in Soots law, the process of 
appealing from a judgment of the lord- 
ordinary to the inner house of the Court of 
Session. A reolaiming noU Is the petition 
of appeal to the Inner house craving the 
alteratioa of thejndgineirt leclalnied 


Redus (re-klu), Jean Jacques Elib^ 
French geographical writer, bom 1880. He 
left France in 1851 and spent several years 
in travel. He has publisned a great num- 
ber of works, the results of his voyages and 
geographical researches. Among his chief 
works are La Terre, the English edition of 
which. The Earth, has been veiw popular, 
and an exhaustive Gdographie ifniverselle, 
or description of the earth, in 19 laige vols. 
(1875-94). Being an extreme democrat, he 
became involved in the Paris commune of 
1871, and was sentenced to transportation 
for life, but was amnestied in 1879. He has 
earned a certain notoriety from his extreme 
views on social questions. 

Recog'nisaace, in law, an obligation of 
record which a man enters into before some 
court of record, or magistrate duly author- 
ized, with particular conditions; as to appear 
at the assizes or quarter-sessions, to keep 
the peace, &o. 

Recollet (rek'o-lil), or Ebc'ollbct, Friabs 
or Nuns, the name given to a reformed body 
of Franciscans. The society was founded 
in Spain, and thence spread throughout Eu- 
rope, so that in France, before the revolu- 
tion, they had 168 houses. The order still 
exists at a few places. 

Racon^naisianoe, in military affairs, an 
examination of a territory or of an enemy’s 
position, for the purpose of directing mili- 
tary operations. The term is also used in 
ge(^etio8, &a, a reconnaissance being an 
examination of a region as to its general 
natural features, preparatory to a more 
particulBr survey, as for determining the 
location of a roa^ a railway, a oan^ or 
the like. 

Reo'ord, specifically, an oflScial copy of 
any writing, or account of any facts and 
proceedings, whether public or private, en- 
tered in a hook for preservation. In a popu- 
lar sense the term records is applied to all 
public documents preserved in a recognized 
repository. The public records of England 
have bera remilarly preserved since 1100. 
Scottish records are preserved in Edinburgh, 
Irish In Dublin, and the English at the 
Record office, Fetter Lane, London. The 
act of 1838 conferred the guardianship of 
the English records on the master of the 
rolls, who in 1857 began the publication of 
the valuable series of ohroni<flM and memo- 
rials known as the Bolls Series. In the 
legal sense of the tenn records are anthentlo 
testimonies in writing, of judkial acts and 
proceedings, contained In roUa of parchment^ 
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and preierved, the courts of which the pro- 
ceedings are thus preserved being called 
courts of record. In Soots law the record 
consists of the written statements or plead- 
ings of parties in a litigation, and the *clo8- 
ing of the record* is a formal step, sanc- 
tioned by the judge, after each party has 
put forward all he wishes to say by way of 
statement and answer. 

Reoor'der, in England, the chief judicial 
officer of a borough or city, exercising within 
it, in criminal matters, the jurisdiction of a 
court of record, whence his titie is derived. 
The appointment of recorders is vested in 
the crown, and the selection is confined to 
barristers of five years* standing. The same 
name is given to similar legal functionaries 
elsewhere, as in certain colonial settlements. 

Recorder, a musical instrument, formerly 
popular in Great Britain, resembling a fia- 
geolet in shape. The instrument was i^der in 
the lower h^ than in the upper ; its tones 
were soft and pleasing, and an octave higher 
than the fiute. 

Baomiting. See ErdistmerU. 

Rectangle, a right-angled parallelogram, 
or a quadrilateral figure having all its angles 
right angles and its opposite sides equal. 
Every rectangle is said to be contained by 
any two of the sides about one of its right 
angles. 

Rectify, in chemistry, to refine by re- 
peated distillation or sublimation, by which 
the fine parts of a substance (as some kind 
of spirits) are separated from the grosser. 
To rectify liouors, in the spirit tnute, is to 
convert the alcohol produced by the distiller 
into gin, brandy, Ac., by adding fiavouring 
materials to it Thus in order to convert 
the spirit into London gin, juniper berries 
and coriander seeds are added previous to 
the last rectification. CEnanthic ether and 
other things give the fiavour of brandv. 

Rector, in the English Church, a cleivy- 
man who has the chai^ and cure a paruh, 
and has the parsonage and tithes; or the 
parson of a tuudsh where the tithes are not 
impropriate, llie heads ci Exeter and Lin- 
coln OoUeffes, Oxford, are also so called, and 
the chief elective officer of the Scottish uni- 
versities receives the same title. In Scotland 
it is also the title of the bead-master of an 
ocadmny or important public echoed. 

Roctuii, in anatomy, the third and last 
port of the lam intestine opening at the 
enos: so named from an erroneous notion 
of tiie old anatomists that it was straight 

IlsmifTlng Btriso, in algebra, a series in 
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which the coefficients of the Successive 
powers of are formed from a certain num- 
ber of the preceding coefficients according 
to some invariable law. Thus a-l-(a-l-l) 

... is a recurring series. 

Ree'usants, in English history, after the 
Reformation, a person who refused or ne- 
glected to attend divine service on Sundays 
and holidays in the Established Church, or 
to worship according to its forms. Heavy 
penalties were formerly inflicted on such per- 
sons, but they pressed far more lightly on 
the sim^e recusant or nonconformist than 
on the R Catholic recusant. In 28 Eliza- 
beth the fine was made for every month 
£20; and later in the same reign it was 
enacted that if recusants did not submit 
within three months after conviction they 
might, upon the requisition of four justices 
of the peace, be compelled to abjure and 
renounce the realm; and if they did not de- 
part, or if they returned without due license, 
they were to be treated as felons, and suffer 
death without benefit of dergy. 

Red, one of the primary colours, the 
colour of that part of the spectrum which is 
farthest from the violet The red rays are 
the least refrangible of all the rays of light 
(See Odour.) Red ^ments or colouring 
matters include vermilion, realgar, cochineal, 
lakes and madders, coal-tar colours, &c. 
The different forms of oxide of iron are 
Indian red, which is pure, finely ground 
hematite; Venetian red and colcothar, which 
are coarser forms of the same sutetance. 
Minium or lead oxide, and another form of 
the same substance containing a little car- 
bonate, are known as Paris rw. 

Red Admiral Butterfly (Vanessa Ata- 
lanta), the popular name of a common Brit- 
ish butterfly. The anterior wings are marked 
by a broad red band, outside of which are 
six white markings, while a bluish streak 
follows the wing -margin. The posterior 
wings are bordered with red, dotted with 
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Uack 8pot% and have two bluish markings 
on the umer angles. 

Redaa', In fi^ fortification, the simplest 
kind of woric employed* consisting of two 
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pmpeis of eirth mliod lo as to fom a 
•alient angle, with tho i^>ex towardi the 
enemy and unprotected on the rear. Several 
redanc oonneoUd by oortaine form lines of 
iutrenohment 

Bed-bird, the pc^pnlar name of several 
birds in the U. States, as the Tanagra (estiva 
or summer red-bird, the Tomagra rubra, and 
the Baltimore oriole or hang^nest. 

Bed-book, a book containing the names 
of all the persons in the service of the state. 
The red-booh of the exchequer is an ancient 
English record in which are registered the 
names of all that held lands i>er baroniam 
in the time of Henry II. 

Bedbreast, or Robin Rbdbbbaht (Ery- 
thdoui ruheoijla), a species of bird belong- 
ing to the Dentirostral section of the In- 
sessores, and to the family Sylviadee, or 
warblers. The red breast of the male is the 
distinguishing feature of these well-known 
birds, the female possessing the breast of a 
duller yellowish-brown colour. The young 
are of a dull yellowish-green colour, and 
want the characteristic breast-colouring of 
the adult. In Britain the redbreast is a 
permanent resident, but in more northern 
countries it appears to be migratory, flying 
southwards in winter. It is a permanent 
bird in all the temperate parts of Europe, 
and it also occurs in Asia Minor and in 
North Africa. The nest is made of moss 
and leaves, and is lined internally with fea- 
thers. The eggs number five or six, and 
are white, spotM with pale brown. The 
robin redbreast of America is a thrush, the 
Mtriila migratoria, congeneric with the 
British blackbird; and one of the bluebirds, 
the SuUia sialis, is usually called the blue 
robin. The species of the Australian genus 
Petrceea, allied to the wheatears, and re- 
markable for their bright plumage, are called 
by the colonists * robins.’ 

Bed Odder, a sj^es of juniper {JunipBrus 
virginiO/na) found in North America and the 
West Indies; the heartwood is of a bright 
red, smooth, and moderately soft, and is in 
much request for the outsides of black-lead 
pencils. 

Bid Chalk. Meddle. 

Bed Coral {CttraUium rubr%im), an impor- 
tant genus of sderobasio corals bdonring to 
the order AJcyonaria. Bed coral la hi^y 
valued for the manufacture of jewelry, and 
is obtained from the coasts of Sicily, Italy, 
and other parts of the Mediterranean. 

Bed Oroai Seeietlie were estabUshed im- 
mediate^ after the Geneva Oonventioa of 


1868 for the purpose of assisting the wounded 
in rime of war, and a central international 
committee maintains theconneorion between 
the various sodetias. llie distinctive badge 
of the societies is a red Maltese cross on a 
white ground. (See Geneva OonverUion ,) — 
The order of the Royal Bed Cboss was 
instituted by Queen Victoria in 1883 as a 
reward for ladies who have devoted them- 
selves to the work of nursing the sick and 
wounded in war. The decoration consists 
of a red Maltese cross bearing the words 
* Faith, Hope, and Charity.’ 

Bed Currant (Mibes rubrum), a deciduous 
shrub much cultivated for its fruit, indigen- 
ous in the northern portions of Europe and 
America. The juice of the fruit is used for 
making jcUy, and a well-known fermented 
liquor called currant wine. 

Bed-deer. See Stag, 

Bed'ditch, a town, England, county of 
Worcester, 12^ miles &8.W. of Birmingham. 
It is irregularly but generally well built, 
and has manufactures of needles, hooks and 
eyes, and fishing-tackle. Pop. 11,295. 

Beddle, Eaddlk, Bdddlb, or Bbd Chalk, 
a species of argillaceous ironstone ore. It 
occurs in opaque masses, having a compact 
texture. It is used as a pigment of a florid 
colour, but not of a deep red. Sheep are 
generally marked with it. 

Bedeemable Bii^ts, in law, those con- 
veyances in property or in security which 
contain a clause whereby the granter, or 
any other person therein named, may, on 
payment of a certain stun, redeem the lands 
or subjects conveyed. 

Bedcmption, in theology, the purchase of 
God's favour by the sufferings and death of 
Christ; the ransom or deliverance of sinners 
from the bondage of sin and the penalties 
of God’s violated law by the atonement of 
Christ 

Bidemptioii, Equitt of. See Equity. 

Bedempi^ttriatB, a religious congregation 
founded in Naples by Uguori in 1782. They 
devote themselves to the education of youth 
and the spread of B. Catholicism. They style 
themselves members of the congregation of 
the Holy Bedeemer. By the law cl 1872 
they were expelled brom Germany, and in 
1880 France treated them in the same 
They are called also lAguoriete. 

Bi^-fish, a species of fish {Seihattee marl- 
titif) found on the Atlantic coast of North 
America, a large red fitii caught In consid- 
erable numbers for food. A smalurspeoisft 
(& viHpdrue) receives the same naosa and 
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Is osllsd also ko. Hie 

bergylt (which se^ is dosclj akin. 

BedgraTS, Riohaed, RA., bom In Ixm* 
don in 1804, died 1888; be(^e a student 
of the Royal Academy in 1826; his first 
notable picture was Gulliver at the Farmer’s 
Table; in 1840, when he exhibited The Re- 
duced Gentleman’s Daughter, he was elected 
an Associate, and in 1851 became a Royal 
Academician. Among his other pictures 
may be named The Moor- hen’s Haunt (1847) ; 
The Trout’s Dark Haunt (1848); The Soli- 
tary Pool (1849); The Attiring of Giiselda 
(1850); The Poet’s Study (1851); An Old 
Engli^ Homestead (1854). From being 
heM-master of the Government School of 
Design he became inspector-general of art 
schools, and arranged the Museum of Art at 
South Kensington. He was joint author 
with his brother of A Century of Painters 
(1866). Among his later pictures were 
Sermons in Stones (1871); l^e Oak of the 
Mill Head (1876) ; Friday Street, Wotton 
(1878); and Hidden Among the Hills (1881). 
— His brother Samukl, bom 1802, died 1876, 
is chiefly known for his Dictionaiy of Artists 
of the British School 

Bed Ghun, the popular name of a fiorid 
eruption usually occurring in infants before 
and during first dentition, and appearing on 
the most exposed parts, as the laoo, neck, 
arms, and hands. It is almost always an 
innocent disease, and seldom lasts over a 
month. 

Bed Qnm-tree, one of the Australian 
Eucalypti {Ewalyptw renni/Hra)^ yielding 
a gum-resin valuM for medicinal uses. 

Bed Hand, in heraldry, originally the 
arms of the province of Ulster, but granted 
to baronets as their distinguishing badge on 
the institution of the order in 1611. It con- 
sists of a sinister (or left) hand, open, erects 
showing the palm. 

Bed Indians. See Indiant, 

Bed-lead (Pb» 04 ), an oxide of lead inro- 
duced by heating protoxide in contact 
with ahr. It is much used as a pigment^ 
and Is oommcmly known as Minium, 

Bed (khre, aname common to a vadety 
d pigments, rather tiian designating an in- 
dividnal ccdoor, and comprehmiding Indian 
fed, Hghi red, Venetian red, scarlet ochre, 
Indlatt oohre^ reddle, bde, and other oxides 
of Iron. As a mineral it designates a sdt 
esrtiiy vaiiety of hmnatite. 

BediNi (rt-dik), a town of France, de- 
p e r t ment ii lEnet-Vilidaa^ on tile Vludne, 
edMiej<diwdhrtimOiiit Pop. 4847. 


Bedendinas (red-on-dH'yas), the name 
gl^ to a species of versification formerly 
used in the south of Europe, consisting d a 
union of verses of four, six, and eight syl- 
lables, d which generally the first rhymed 
with the fourth and the second with the 
third. At a later period verses of six and 
eight syllables in ^eral, in Spanish and 
Portuguese poetry, were called redondilUUf 
whether they made perfect rhymes or asso- 
nances only. 

Bed Orpimant. Same as Realgar, 

Bsdirat , in fortification, a general name 
for nearly every class of worhi wholly in- 
closed and undefended by re-entering or 
flanking angles. The word is, however, 
most generally used for a small inclosed 
work of various form — polygonal, square, 
triangular, or even circular, and used xnainly 
as a temporary field work. 

Bad Pina, a species of pine (Pinus rubra), 
also called Norway Pine, Its wood is very 
resinous and durable, and is much used in 
house and ship-hnilding. It produces turpen- 
tine, tar, piton, resin, and lampblack. 

Bwl-pola, Red-poll, a name given to 
several spedes of linnets. The greater red- 
pole is the lAnbta cannMna; the mealy 
red-pole is the L, horeOlie or eaneeoem; and 
the little red-pole is the L. lintvria. The 
same name is ^ven to the SylvioHia peteehia 
of America^ alio called the red-headed tear- 
bier and ydlow red-pole. 

Bad Birar, a lar^ rivar of the U. States, 
the southernmost of the great tribntaries of 
the MississippL It rises m Northern Texas, 
and has several sonroee, the chiefs besides 
the stream, being called the North 
and South Forks, which unite with it on the 
boundary of Texas and Oklahoma Territory. 
The stream then flows X.B.B., forming the 
boundary between Texas and the Indian 
Territory, and between Texas and Arkansas; 
outs off a corner of the latter state, wd then 
flowing through Louisiana falls into the 
MMssippi, 125 miles north-west of New 
Orleans; total ooorse estimated at 1550 
n^tos; cbi^ affluents— the Washita, which 
jdns it in Louisiana; and the False Washita, 
which it receives In the Indian Territory. 
Much of ito oonrse is through rich prairies. 
About 1200 mflosof the river ore useful for 
navlgatioo, but its mouth at low water con 
be entered only hy boots drawing 2 feat. 

Bed Btvir, op Soho-ka, a large river of 
ToQDqnlii^ foTTped by the junction of tiie Le- 
taifn aad Song-ihai, tba fomtar rUag In 
Ohia% dM IiMw in Lmh. It Bowi bjl. 
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pafliea HadoI, and falls by several moutbs 
Into the Gulf of Tonquin. 

Bed Biyer of the North, a river of North 
America, which rises in Elbow Lake, in 
Minnesota, flows south and south-west, and 
then nearly north, crossing from the United 
States into Manitoba, where it falls into 
I^ake Winnipeg. Its entire length is 665 
miles, 525 of which are in the U. States. 
In Manitoba it receives the Assiniboine, 
another larm stream, at its junction with 
which stan(u the town of Winnipeg. 

Bed Biver Settlement, a settlement 
formed in 1812 by the Earl of Selkirk on 
the banks of the above river; repurchased 
by the Hudson's Bay Company in 1886; 
finally transferred to the Canadian govern- 
in 1870, and now made part of the province 
of Manitoba. 

Bed Boot, a name given to several plants, 
one of them Veandthus amcricdnug^ natural 
order Khamnaoeie. It has simple alternate 
leaves and large red roots, and is found in 
North America, where the leaves are used 
sometimes to make an infusion of tea. 

Bed^ruth, a market tovm, England, county 
of Com wall, 9^ miles north-west of FaJ- 
mouth. The inhabitants are principally em- 
ployed in the tin and copper mines of the 
neighbourhood. Pop 10,324. 

^d Sea, or Arabian Gulf, a branch of 
the Indian Ocean, communicating with it by 
the Strait of Bab-el- Mandeb, stretching in 
a N.N.w. direction between Arabia on the 
east, Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt on the 
wes^ ana connected with the Me^terranean 
on the north by the Suez Canal. It forms 
a long and narrow expanse, stretching for 
1450 miles, with a breadth which averaM 
about 180 miles, but diminishes graduidly 
at its extremities. At the northern end ft 
divides into two branches, one of which, 
forming the Gulf of Akaba, penetrates into 
Arabia for about 100 miles, with an average 
breadth of about 15 miles; while the other, 
forming the Gulf of Suez, penetrates be- 
tween Arabia and Egypt for about 200 
miles, with an average broadth of about 20 
miles. The shores consist generally of a 
low, sandy tract, varying in width from 10 
to 80 mile% and suddenly terminated by the 
abutments of a lofty table-land of 8000 feet 
to 6000 feet high. Occupying a long deep 
valley this water expanse has gMually been 
divided into three diannds formed by coral 
ree& and Idands. In the main diannel the 
depth reachea in one plaoe 1054 fathoms, 
but dindnUhes towards the extremities to 


40 fathoms, while in the harbour of Suez it 
amounts to <mly 8 fathoms. From October 
to May, when the wind sets steadily from 
the south, a strong current flows in from 
the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb ; while from 
May to October, the north wind continues 
to blow, which gives the current a southern 
direction. The result of this is to raise the 
sea-level by several feet north and south 
alternately. The atmosphere is excessively 
hot in the warm season. The principal har- 
bours of the Red Sea are, on the African 
coast, Suez, Kosseir, Suakin, and Massuwa; 
and on the Arabian coast, Jedda (the port 
of Mecca), Hodeida, Yambo, and Mocha. 
The cross trade consists largely of pilgrims 
to and from Mecca; the traffic up and down 
has been immensely increased by the Suez 
Canal. The Israelites are supposed to have 
crossed the Red Seaat its northern extremity 
in the Gulf of Suez, and near the town of 
that name, but opinions vaxy as to the pre- 
cise spot. 

Bedahank, a bird of the genus Tofdnus, 
the T. ealidru, so called from its red legs. 
It is about 11 inches long, resides in Brit^ 
all the year, but is known also as a summer 
bird of passage in the most northern parts 
of Etirope and Asia, occurring in winter as 
far south as India. The spotted redshank 
( T, fu 80 U 8 ) visits Britain in spring and au- 
tumn on its migrations north and south. 

Bad-anow. See ProUKoom8. 

Bedatart, a bird [RutwiHa phoenwUra) 
belonging to the family Sylviadss, nearly 
allied to the redbreast, but having a more 
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slender form and a more slender bilL It ia 
found in almost all parts of Britain aa a 
summer bird of psMage, and baa a soft 
sweet song. The tail is red, whence the 
name, 8UiH being A.-Saxon ifaort, a taO. 
The forehead is white, tiie throat black, the 
upper parts lead-gray or brown. The black 
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rediUrt {Phmuciwra tUKy%) Is distioguished 
from tbe common redstsrt by being sooty 
blsok on the breast and belly where the 
other is reddish brown, and is only an occa- 
sional visitor to Great Britain. The Ameri- 
can redstart is a small bird of the family 
Musioapidm or fly-catchers, common in most 
parts of North America. 

Bed-top, a well-known species of bent- 
grass, the Agroatis vulgdriit highly valued in 
Unit^ States for pasturage and hay for 
cattle. Called also English Qrata and Herd! 
graaa, 

Beductio ad absurdum, a species of ar- 
gument much used in geometry, which 
proves not the thing asserted, but the ab- 
surdity of everything which contradicts it 
In this way the proposition is not proved in 
a direct manner by principles before laid 
down, but it is shown that the contrary is 
absurd or impossible. 

Reduction, in arithmetic^ the bringing of 
numbers of one denomination into another, 
as farthings to shillings, or shillings to far- 
things; pounds, ounces, pennyweights, and 
grains to grains, or grains to pounds. 

Reduction, in S^ts law, an action for 
setting aside a deed, writing, The ob- 
ject of this class of actions is to reduce and 
set aside deeds, services, decrees, and rights, 
whether heritable or movable, against which 
tbe pursuer of tbe action can allege and in- 
struct sufficient legal grounds of reduction. 

Bed-water, a disease of cattle, and occa- 
sionally of sheep, in which the appetite and 
rumination become irregular, toe bowels 
speedily become constipated, and the urine 
r^dened with broken-down red globules of 
blood. It is caused by eating coarse, indi- 
gestible, innutritive food, by continued ex- 
posure to inclement weather, and other 
causes which lead to a deteriorated state of 
the Uood. Called also BLood/y Urines Hwrm- 
tuTWLf and Moor^UL 

Redwing, a species of thrush {Turdua 
ilideua), well known in Britain as a winter 
bird of passage. It spends the summer in 
the noruiem parte of Europe and Asia, its 
winter range extending to the Mediter- 
ranean. It is about equal to the smig 
thrush In size^ congregates in huge flocks, 
and has an exquisite song. 

Redwing, a town of the United States, 
in Minnesota^ 40 miles south-east of St. Paul 
Pc^fl294. 

Red-wood, the name of various scute ci 
wood of a red ooloor, as an dyewood, 
the prodnoe of mntaUnm; the 
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wood of Oordonia HamaUwgUm, the red- 
^vood of Jamaica; that of Pteroearpua dal- 
hergioidea, or Andaman wood; that of 
Ceandthua coLuhrlnua^ the red-wood of the 
Bahamas; that of Sequoia aem pe r vi rena, a 
coniferous tree of Califomhs the red-wood 
of the timber trade; that of Soymida febri- 
fuga, of which the Wk is used in India for 
fevers, and has been employed successfully 
in Europe for typhus. The Califomian red- 
wood is the beet known. The tree reaches 
a very great size, and forms forests in the 
coast mountains of California. It can stand 
the climate of Britain. 

Res, Louoh, a lake of Ireland, formed 
by tile Shannon, between the counties of 
Ixingford, Westmeath, and Roscommon, 17 
miles long and 1 mile to 6 miles broad, 
studded with islands. 

Reebok {rd'hok ; that is roebuck), a species 
of Soutii African antelope, tbe Antildpe 
capreSlua. The boms are smooth, long, 
straight, and slender. The reebok is 2^ feet 
high at the shoulder, of a slighter and more 
graceful form than the generality of other 
antelopes, and extremely swift. 

Re^ a name usually applied indiscrimin- 
atdy to all tall, broad-leaved grasses which 
grow along the banks of streams, pools, and 
lakes, and even to other plants vrith similar 
leaves, growing in such situations, as tbe 
bamlx^ Strictly speaking, however, it is 
tbe name given to plants of the genera 
ArundOf Paemma, and PhragmUea^ and 
especially to Phragmltea commibnia (tbe com- 
mon reed). This, tbe largest of all tbe 
grasses of northern climates, is used for 
rooflng cottages, Ac. It is exceeded in size 
by the Arundo donax of Southern Europe, 
which sometimes grows to the height of 12 
feet The sea-reed or mat-mss {Aftmo- 
phila (or Paamma) arenaria) u often an im- 
portant agent in binding togmer tbe masses 
of loose sand on sea-shores. The bur-reed 
of Britain Is of the genus Sparganium of 
tbe reed^aoe order. See JReed-maee, 

Reed, in music, a vibrating slip or tongue 
in tbe mouth-piece through which a hautbov, 
bassoon, or clarinet is blown, originally 
made of reed; or one of the thin plates of 
metal whose vibrations produce the notes of 
an accordion, concertina^ or harmoninm, or 
a similar contrivance in an orgw-pipe. 

Reed, Sib Edwabd Jaiobs, K.C.B., naval 
architect, bom 1880. He was at one time 
connected with Sheemess dockyard, and 
having become an authority on naval arriii- 
tecture he was appointed chief constructor 
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to the navy, for which he deilgDed e num- 
ber of iron'dadc and other veeceUi. He re- 
■igned thic poet in 1870, but haa held other 
government appdntmenta, has represented 
in parliament the Pembroke boroughs and 
Oaraiff, and was a lunior lord of the trea- 
sury under Mr. Gladstone in 1886. He has 
^blished works on shipbuilding and coast 
defence; and Japan, its History, Traditions, 
and Religions (1880). 

BeSd-bird. See Ilice-hunting, 

Eeed-maoe, a plant of the genus H^pha, 
natural order ^phaoesB. Two species are 
British, T» lati/olia, or greater reed-mace, 
and T, anguitifoliOf the lesser. These plants 
are also Imown by the name of cat-taUf and 
grow in ditches and marshy places, and in 
the borders of ponds, lakes, and rivers. They 
are tall, stout, erect plants, sometimes 6 or 
8 feet high, with creeping root-stocks, long 
flag-like leaves, and long dense oylindrioiJ 
brown spikes of minute Sowers. They are 
sometimes erroneously called bulrush. 

Beef, a certain portion of a sail between 
the top or bottom and a row of eyelet-holes 
running across the sail, one or more reefs 



Wh«n7 with for^l reefed, the maln-Mll ihowing 
reef-bandi and reef-polnta 

being folded or rolled up to contract the 
eail In proportion to the increase of the 
wind. Thm are sets of cords oa;^ rerf- 
pointi attached to the sail for tying up the 
leefll, and the sail Is idso strengthened by 
retf-htindM aoroes it. There are several 
re^ parallel to each other in the superior 
lai]% atid there ere always three or four reefs 
parallel to the loot or wttom of the chief 
sails which are extended upon booms. Bfany 
ships are now fitted with sails which can, by 
a mechanical appUanee, be reefed from the 
deok. 

Biif, a chaiii, maii^ or fruege of rooka hi 


various parts of the ocean, lying at or near 
the surface of the water. 

Beel, a machine on which yam is wound 
to form it into hanks, skeins, &o. Also a 
skeleton barrel attached to the butt of a 
fishing-rod, around which the inner end of 
the line is wound, and from which it is paid 
out as the fish runs away when first hooked. 

Beel, a lively dance peculiar to Scotland, 
in one part of which the couples usually 
swing or whirl round, and in the other pass 
and repass each other, forming the figure 8. 
The music for this dance, called by the 
same name, is generally written in common 
time of four crotchets in a bar, but some- 
times in jig time of six quavers. 

Beem, the Hebrew name of an animal 
mentioned in Job xxxix. 9, and translated 
as unicorn. There is little doubt that a two- 
homed animal was intended by the name, 
and the common belief now is that the reem 
was the aurochs or urus. 

Be-entry, in law, the resuming or retak- 
ing the possession of lands lately lost. A 
proviao for re-entry is a clause usually in- 
serted in leases, that upon non-payment of 
rent, &c., the term shall cease. 

Bees, Abbahah, bom in Wales 1748, died 
1825. He was educated at Hoxton Aca- 
demy, where be remained as tutor for over 
twenty years; became pastor of a Presby- 
torian church in Southwark, and afterward 
in the Old Jewry; edited E. Chambers's 
Cyclopedia (1776-86); and subeequenUy a 
laiger work called Rees’ Cyclopedia (1802- 
19, 45 vols.). 

Beeve, the name given to the female of 
the Mrd called the ruff. See Rxfff, 

Beeva, the title of the official existing in 
early timee in England, who was appointed 
by the king to carry into execution ^e 
judgments H the courts presided over by ^e 
ealdorman (earl) and other high dignitaries, 
to levy distresses, exact the imposts, con- 
tributionB, tithesj^ and take cha^ of pri- 
soners. 

Baavaa, John Sms, tenor unger, bora at 
Shooters' Hill, Kent, in 1822; studied s^ng 
under Hobbs and T. Cooke; appeared ae a 
baritone on the stage at Newcastle in 1889; 
joined a company at Draiy Lane under 
Maoreadv as second tenor in 1841; vis||bed 
the Consent and studied under BordOjjpii 
at Paris, and Maaracato at Milan; and in 
1847 returned to England, where he met 
with great s uc cess. He Mvoted himadf 
more enedally to oratdrio and bdOad ehig- 
tti|» and long held tiie reputation ef being 
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Hm first at modem tenon. He paUiehed 
on «utobiog;raphy in 1889. 

Beferenoe, in law, the prooem of aiiign- 
ing a cause depending in court, or some 
pi^oalar point in a cause for a hearing 
and decision, to persons appointed by the 
court 

Befhren'diun is a term used in the Swiss 
Confederation to denote the reference to the 
oitixen voters of resolutions or laws passed 
by their representatives. If these, when 
BO referred, are accepted by the majority of 
the voters of the canton, then they become 
part of the law of the land; but if they 
are rejected, then the rejection is final The 
referendum is obligatory when the law or 
resolution affects the constitution; in other 
oases it is optional, and may be Amended 
on the requisition of a cer^dn number of 
voters. 

Refining of Metals, the processes by which 
the various metals are extracted from their 
ores, and obtained in a state of purity. See 
* the articles on the several metaU 

Refieetion, specifioally, in physios, the 
change of direction which a ray of light, 
radiant heat, sound, or other form of ra- 
diant energy, experiences when it strikes 
upon a sunaoe and is thrown back into the 
same medium frimi which it approached. 
When a TOifectly elastic body struces a hard 
and fixed plane obliquely it rebounds from 
it, making the angle of reflection equal to 
the angle of incidence. This is aim the 
case with light, but the light undergoes the 
change known as polarisation. See Polar- 
ization, Optics, 

Refijsotor, a polished surface of metal, or 
any other suitable material, applied for the 
purpose of re- o 

fleeting rays of 
lights heat, or 
sound in any 
required direc- 
tion. Befleotors 
may be eitiier 
pl a n e or curvi- 
linear; of the 
former theoom- 
mon mirror is 
a lamiHar ez- 
nmple. Onrvi- 
IhiearrefleotatS 

edtnl^ of a 

great variety Of fonii% neoQtdln^ 

poses for whkh they are ei^yud; Ussj 

lhay be eitiior eonvex or oonoave, a^iBrioalL 
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parabolic form is perhaps the most gener- 
ally serviceable, being umd for many pur- 
poses of illumination, as well as for various 
highly important philosophical instruments. 
The annexed out is a section of a ship lan- 
tern fitted with an aigand lamp and para- 
bolic reflector, a a u the reflector, 6 the 
lamp, situated in the focus of the polished 
oonoave paraboloid, e the oil cistern, d the 
outer frame of the lantern, and e the chim- 
ney for the escape of the products of com- 
bustion. See OptioSf LigJuJiouse. 

Beflozlve Verb, in ^;rammar, a verb which 
has for its direct object a pronoun which 
stands for the agent or subject of the verb, 
as 1 bethought myself; Uie witness forswore 
himsdf. Pronouns of this class are called 
refUame promowM^ and in English are mn- 
erally compounds with self; as, to aeny 
ends sdf; though such examples also occur 
as: he bethought him how he should act, 
* I do repent me' 

Reflex Nervous Action, in physiology, 
those actions of the nervous syst^ whereby 
an impression is transmitted along sensory 
nerves to a nerve centre, from which aga& 
it is reflected to a motor nerve, and so calls 
into play some muscle whereby movements 
are produced. These actions are performed 
involuntarily, and often unconsdously, as 
the contraction of the pupil of the eye when 
exposed to strong light. See Nerve, 

Reficnn, Pabuamextart. See Britain, 
History, 

Refonnation, the term generally applied 
to the rriigious revolution in the 16th cen- 
tury whiem divided the Western Church 
into the two sections known as the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant Before this 
era the pope exercised absolute authority 
over the wnole Christian Church with the 
exception of those countries in which the 
Greek or Eastern Church had been estab- 
liriied. He also claimed supremacy in tem- 
poral affairs wherever his simtnal authority 
was recoffnised. Various abuses had in pro- 
cess of tune sprung up in the Church, and 
attention had often been called to these both 
by laymen aud clerics. An important move- 
ment in the direction of a reformation was 
begun by Wickliffe (1824-84) in England, 
a movement vriiich, on the Continent, was 
developed 1^ Hues (1869-1416) and Jerome 
of Pregue (1860-1416) with thrir Bohemian 
mawan; but tiie times were not ripe for 
eemblned opposltfon. New and powsrm 
Influences; however, were now iw won. 
The Nonalisaniitr facMsed the number of 
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■diolftni; the new art of printing diflFuaed 
Imowledge; while the umveriities gave 
filter attention to the Greek and Hebrew 
Unffuages, and grew in numbers. Much of 
themt^eotual force and fearlessness brought 
forth by the Renaissance was turned against 
the corrupt praotioes in the church. In the 
writings of Erasmus (1467-1586), as well as 
in a host of satires, epigrams, Ac., the ecclesi- 
astics of the time were held up to a derision 
which thoughtful men recognized as just. 
The condition of the Western Church, in- 
deed, was such that a reformation of some 
kind was now inevitable. The great move- 
ment known os the Reformation was started 
^ Martin Luther, an Augustine monk of 
Erfurt, professor of theology in the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg; and what immediately 
occasioned it was the sale of indulgences 
in Germany by a duly accredited agent, 
Johann Tetzel, a Dominican monk of Leip- 
zig. Luther condemned this abuse, first in 
a sermon and afterwards in ninety -five 
theses or questions which he affixed to the 
door of the great church, October Slst, 1517. 
This at once roused public interest and 
gained him a number of adherents, among 
them men of influence in church and state. 
Luther urged his spiritual superiors and the 
pope to put a stop to the traffic of Tetzel 
and to reform the corruptions of the church 
in general. A heated controversy cow arose, 
Luther was fiercely assailed, and in 1520 ex- 
communication was pronounced against him 
by Pope Leo X. (SeeAufAer.) Upon this the 
reformer appealed to a geneztd council; and 
when his works were burned at Mainz, 
Cologne, and Louvain, he publicly com- 
mitted the bull of excommunication with 
the papal canons and decrees to the flames 
(December, 1520). From this time Luther 
formally separated from the Roman Church, 
and many of the prind^ German nobles 
— Hutten, Sickingen, Scnaumbuig, Aa, the 
most eminent scholars, and the University 
of Wittenbeig, publidy declared in favour 
of the reformed doctrines and discipline. 
Lutiier’s bold refusal to recant at the Diet 
of Worms (April 17th, 1521) mve him in- 
creased power, while the edict of Worms and 
the ban of the emperor made his cause a poli- 
tioal matter. By his ten months’ secludon 
in tiie Wartbuig, after the Diet of Worms, 
Luther was seemed from the first conse- 
quences of the ban of tiie empire^ and the 
empeser was so much engaged by French 
and Spanish affairs that he almost wholly 
loot tight of the religious ferment in Ger- 


many. Leo’s successor, Adrian VL, now 
considered it necessary to interfere, but in 
answer to his demand fur the extirpation of 
the doctrines of Luther he received a list of 
a hundred complaints against the papal chair 
from tiie German states assembled at the 
Diet of NUmberg (1522). While Luther was 
publishing his translation of the New Testa- 
ment, which was soon followed by the trans- 
lation of the Old; and while Melanchthon 
was engaged on his Loci Communes (the first 
exposition of the Lutheran doctrines) serious 
preparations for the reform of ecclesiastical 
abuses were made in Pomerania, Silesia, in 
the Saxon cities, in Suabia, Ac., and the 
Reformation made rapid progress in Ger- 
many. Luther’s Liturgy had no sooner ap- 
peared (1522), than it was adopted in Mag- 
deburg and elsewhere. Translations of the 
Bible into Dutch and French now appeared, 
and at Meux in France a Lutheran church 
was organized. In vain did the Sorbonne 
condemn the principles of Luther, and powers 
political and ecclesiastical endeavour to stop 
this movement. In 1 525 J ohn, the successor 
of Luther's first patron Frederick in the 
Saxon electorate, Philip, landgrave of Hesse, 
and Albert of Brandenburg, duke of Prus- 
sia, publicly declared them^ves Lutherans. 
Aided in great measure by the state of poli- 
tical affairs, the movement continuea to 
spread rapidly. In these circumstances the 
emperor convened the Diet of Augsburg 
(June 1580), at which Melanchthon read 
a statement of the reformed doctrine, now 
known as the Confession of Augsburg. The 
Catholic prelates replied to this by requiring 
the reformers to return to the ancient church 
within a certain period. The princes who 
favoured the new movement refused to com- 
ply with this demand, and in March of the 
following year they assembled at Schmalkald 
and formed the famous league, in terms of 
which they pledged themselves to uphold 
the Protestimt cause. This decisive step 
soon attracted powerful support, Imgely be- 
cause of its {wlitical importance, and among 
others who joined the Schmalkald League 
were Francis I. of France and Henry VIII. 
of England. After the death of Luther 
(1546) war broke out, but at the Peace of 
Aupbuig (1555) the Reformation may be 
saia to have finally triumphed when each 
^oe was permitted to adopt either the 
Reformed or the R. OathoUc faith, and Pro- 
testantism thus received legal recognition. 

The dootrinea of the (Snman reformer 
found a wilUng adherent in Gustavus Vasa, 
ifti 
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who in 1528 became King of Sweden. Gue- 
tavne induced the estates of the realm, in the 
Diet of Westeriia (1527), to sanction the con- 
fiscation of the monasteries, and declared him- 
self supreme in matters ecclesiastical. The 
last remains of Catholic usages were abol- 
ished at a second Diet of Wester&B in 1544. 
The first systematic measures in favour of 
the Reformation in Denmark were taken by 
Frederick I., instigated by his son Christian, 
who had studied in Germany and become 
an enthusiastic Lutheran. At a diet held 
in 1536, at which no member of the deigy 
was allowed to be present, the assembly de- 
creed the abolition of the R. Catholic worship 
in the Danish dominions. In Hungary, where 
numerous Germans had settled, brining Lu- 
theranism with them, the new faith for a 
short time made rapid progress, especially in 
the cities and among the nobles. In Poland 
the Reformation found numerous adherents 
also. Both in Italy and Spain Protestantism 
was mostly confined to the higher and cul- 
tivated classes, the Reformed faith taking 
scarcely any hold on the people at large. In 
Naples, Venice, Florence, and other dties 
Protest t churches were opened; but Pro- 
testantism was extirpated in Italy by the 
vigorous action of the Inquisition and the 
iustrumentality of the Indix Expurgatorius, 
In Spain a few Protestant churches were es- 
tablished, and many persons of mark adopted 
the views of the Reformers. But here also 
the Inquisition succeeded in arresting the 
spr^ of the religious revolution. In th^ 
Swiss states the progress of Protestantism 
was of much more importance. It found a 
leader in Ulrich Zwingli, a preacher at Zu- 
rich, who, by sermons, pamphlets, and public 
discussions, induced that mty to abolish the 
old and inaugurate a new Reformed Church. 
In this course Zurich was followed by BAle, 
Berne, and other dties. Ultimately this 
movement was merged in political dissen- 
sions between the Rdormed and the R. Ca- 
tholic cantons, and Zwingli himself fell in 
^tle (1581 ). Between Lutiier and Zwingli 

cerning the Lord’s Supper, in whici the 
former diowed considerable acrimony to- 
wards his fdlow-reformer. The Institutes 
of Calvin formulated the doctrines of a large 
body of the reformers, who also accepted & 
or dim ui e es regarding choroh diadpHne. (See 
ChMiu) Aftw many tedious ccmteata Cal- 
l’s ereed was virtaally aooepted in the 
Netherlands and elaewh^ ana It was in- 
toodaoad Into Sootland by Knox. In France 
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the Reformation seemed at first to find 
powerfid support Margaret Queen of Na- 
varre, sirter of King Frauds I., and many 
of the higher ecdedastics favoured the re- 
formed doctrine. The New Testament was 
translated into French, churches to the num- 
ber of 2000 were established by 1558, and 
the Huguenots, as the Protestants were 
called, formed a large religious party in the 
state. Unhappily, however, the religious ele- 
ment was mixed with political and personal 
hatreds, and in the dvil strifes before and 
after the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
(1572) the religious movement declined. 
The abjuration of Protestantism by Henry 
IV. (1593) was a blow to the Huguenots, 
and though they obtained toleration and 
certain privileges by the Edict of Nantes 
(which see) this was finally revoked in 1686. 

The Reformation in England was only in- 
directly connected with the reform move- 
ment in Germany. Wickliffe and the Lol- 
lards, the revival of learning, the writings of 
More, Colet, and Erasmus, the martyrdom of 
Thomas Bilney, had all combined to render 
the doctrine and discipline of the church 
unpopular. This feeling was greatly in- 
crease when the writings of Luther and 
Tyndale’s translation of the Bible found 
eager readers. Then the political element 
came in to favour the popular reform move- 
ment Henry VIII., in his efforts to obtain 
a divorce from Catherine, found it necessary 
to repudiate tiiepapal supremacy and declare 
himself by act of parliament (1584) the su- 
preme head of the Church of England. To 
this the pope replied by threats of excommu- 
nication, wMch were not, however, immedi- 
ately executed. Yet the breach with Rome 
was complete, so far, at least, as the king was 
concern^ Under the new laws of supre- 
macy and treason several of the clergy suf- 
fered at Tyburn; Sir Thomas More and 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester, were beheaded 
at Tower Hill ; and the lesser and greater 
monasteries were suppressed. At this time 
there were three chief parties in the state. 
There was the party who still held the pope 
to be the supreme head of the church; the 
king’s party, who rejected papal authority 
but retained the R. Catholic faith; and there 
was the reformed party, who rejected both 
the antiior^ and the doctrine of the Roman 
Church. The dooti^es of the Church of 
Rome^ however, wore still the established 
and in 1589 the Statute of the Six 
oonq>elled all men, under pnialty 
of burning, to admit six points of the Roman 
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dootrine, of which tho chief wao the doctrine 
of tiwnitibfltaiitUtion. Yet tilie king (1644) 
allowed tome progress to be made in the 
direction of reform by the publication of 
the Litany and some forms of prayer In 
English. This movement was oontinued and 
the Reformation effected in all essential 
points during the reto of Henry’s suc- 
cessor, Edward VI. The penal laws against 
the Lollards were abolished; the Statute of 
the Six Articles ceased to he enforced; the 
Protestant ritual and teaching was adopted 
by the church; all images were removed 
from churches; a new communion service 
took the pL^ ci the mass; a First Book of 
C^ommon Prayer was compiled by Cranmer 
and purged of distinctive Roman doctrine; 
and in 1649 the First Act of Uniformity 
enjoined the use of this book in all the 
churches. Still further, in 1651 the newly 
established faith of the Reformers was 
summed up in the Forty-two Articles of 
Religion, which, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
became the Thirty -nine Articles of the 
Church of England By these and other 
means the Reformation was established gra- 
dually throughout England. 

In Scotland the movement was more 
directly connected with the Continent, and in 
particular with Geneva. The first indica- 
tion of the struggle against the Roman doc- 
trine is found & the mart^om (1528) of 
Patrick Hamilton; and this policy of sup- 
pression was oontinued (1689-46) vdth great 
severity by Cardinal Beaton, until he him- 
self be^me the victim of popular vengeance. 
Perhaps the most important result of this 
persecution, and the martyrdom of Guorge 
Wishart, which Beaton had brought about, 
was that it determined John Khox to em- 
brace the new reformed faith. In 1646-47 
the Scottish reformer established Mmself 
M preacher to the Protestant congregation 
whioh held the oastle of St. Andrews, when 
the oastle was matured by the French fleet 
Knox wns made prisoner and treated as a 
galley-slave, but regained his liberty after 
aboat eightm monm* hardship, and settled 
inBnglimd. I>nri]ig the Marian persecutions 
he wltiidrew to the Continent and visited the 
ohurohee d France and Switserland, but 
fetnnied to Sootiand In 1669. Here he at 
once joined the Protestant partv; preached 
hi Dundee^ Pertii, and Si Androws, amid 
publio timiiilt and llte destmcti<mof images, 
altari and rintrehes; and finally) under the 
phiteetion d tiie Lom of the Congi^tatioi^ 
he sstilfilrtiedliiinerifai a preacher d 


testantism in St Giles’, Edinburgh. From 
this centre Knox traveUed all over Scotland 
teaching the reformed faith; and such was 
the rotued spirit of the people, that when 
the Scottish parliament assembled (1660) a 
popular petition was presented demanding 
the abolition of popery. Thk was promptly 
aoconmUshed, and at the assembling of the 
new Church of Scotland shortly afterwards 
Knox presented his reformed system of gov- 
ernment under the name of the First Book 
at Discipline, which was adopted by the 
Assembly. ( See Knox. ) The position thus 
secured by the reformer was miwtained and 
the Reformation successfully established in 
Scotland. In Ireland for various causes the 
Reformation never made much progress. 

Refor'matory Schoola, Bchooli h^tuted 
for the training of juvenile offenders (under 
sixteen) who have been convicted of an 
offence punishable by penal servitude or 
imprisonment. The offender, after imder- 
golng a short imprisonment, is committed 
to a certified reformatory under an order 
from the court, and there detained for a 
period not less than two and not more than 
five years. These reformatories are usually 
managed by a committee of the local au- 
thority, who appoint the officers and direct 
the discipline subject to government inspec- 
tion ana approval. The acts relating to 
these institutions were consolidated and 
amended in 1866. The number of reforma- 
tory schools in Great Britain in 1896 was 
60 (41 in England and 9 in Scotland); 48 
were for Protestants and 7 for Roman 
Catholics. The number under detention 
was 4911 boys and 722 girls. Three of the 
reformatories are training-ships. Bee 
duttrial Sehoolt, 

Reformed (^ilroh, in general, compre- 
hends those bhurohes which were formed at 
the Reformation; but the term is speoificaUy 
applied to those Protestant churches whidu 
didnotembraoe the doctrines and discipline of 
Luther. The title was first assumed by the 
French Protestants, but afterwards becmne 
the common denon^ation of all the Cal- 
vinistic churches on the European Conti- 
nent The Reformed Church of America is 
a body known up to 1867 as tiie Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church, being founded by 
settlers from Holland and holding Calvin- 
istio doctrines. As the origbial mem b ers 
spoke Dutdi, this langoage was long need 
in public worship. 

Bfitantted Brfiibytetliiis, or Oaiobo- 
FiAint a body of Christiane vriio profess to 
166 
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hold the prindplee of the Ohurohof SootUnd 
at the period of the lepood Ee^rmatioii, 
between 1688 and 1650. They oUdm to be 
the legitimate snooetson of that eeotion of 
the Covenantere which wai headed bjr 
Cameron and Cargill, who ooneidered that 
Charles II* had forfeited all title to their 
allegiance, having broken the scdemn vows 
which he made at his coronation. When 
William of Orange was called to the throne 
in 1688 they were among the first to wel> 
come him; but while they avowed their 
readiness to yield all loyal obedience and 
submission they openly declared their dis- 
satisfaction wiw the Revolution settlement. 
In 1690 Presbyterianism was established in 
Scotland, but because the state claimed a 
certain control over the church this settle- 
ment was also rmudiated by the Reformed 
Presb^rians. ^e position which the sect 
was thus compelled to occupy was that of 
dissenters from the church and protesters 
against the state. For upwmris of sixteen 
years after they had publicly avowed their 
principles they remained in an unor^^ized 
condition and without a regular nmiistry. 
The first who exerrised this office was the 
Rev. John McMillan, who in 1706 demitted 
his charge as parish minister of Balmaghie, 
and in 1748 he met with a coadjutor in the 
Rev. Thomas Naime, whereupon these two 
constituted a Reformed Presbytery in 1743. 
In 1810 three presbyteries were formed, and 
in 1811 a s^od was constituted. The num- 
ber of presbyteries was afterwards increased 
to six, and the number of ministers rose to 
about forty. In 1876 a large portion of 
them uniM with the Free Cburoh of Scot- 
land, the remnant consisting of about twelve 
oonmgations, which form two presbyteries 
— Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

Reteotion, the defleraon or change of 
direction impressed upon rays of liffht ob- 
liquely incident upon and passing tiirough 
a smooth surface Ixninding two media not 
homogeneous, as air and water, — or upon 
rays traversing a meffium, the density d 
which is not uniform, as the atmosphere. 
(See flptiei,) A familiar instance of refrac- 
tion is the broken appearance which a stick 
presents when thmst partly into clear water, 
the portion in the water apparently talring 
a dineient direction ihom m otiier portion. 
Glam, water, and other solids and fluids 
each have a different power of refraction, 
and thia power in eaon case may he en- 
pwmod numeric ally by a numbm knmm 
m$Ae4mU»iifr^fftuihink rf 


/raoHen k the apparent angular elevation 
of the heavenly bodies above their true 
places, caused by the refraction d the rays 
of light in their passage through the earth’s 
atmosphere, so tnat consequence of this 
refraction the heavenly bodies appear higher 
than they really are. It is greatest when the 
body is on the horizon, and diminishes all 
the way to the zenith, where it is nothing. 
Double ref motion is the separation of a ray 
of light into two separate parts, by passing 
through certain transparent mediums, as 
Iceland-spar, one part being called the ordi- 
nary ray, the other the extraordinary ray. 
All crystals except those whose three axes 
are eoual exhibit double refraction. 

BeCraotor, or RsFRAoriNa Txlesoops. 
See Tdeeeope, 

Bafrigarant (r6-frij'-), a cooling medicine, 
which directly dimimshes the force of the 
circulation, and reduces bodily heat without 
any diminution of nervous energy. The 
agents usually regarded as refrigerants are 
weak vegetable adds, or very greatly diluted 
mineral adds; effervescing drinlu, saline 
purgatives, fto. Refrigerants in medicine 
and surgery are also applied externally in 
the form of freezing-mixtures prepared with 
salt and pounded ioe for the purpose of 
lowering &e temperature of any pabular 
part of the body. 

Bcfriguration. See Freezing. 

Befrlgmtor, a name applied to cooling 
apparatus d various kinds. One kind is an 
apparatus for cooling wort, beer, Ac., con- 
sisting of a large shallow vat traversed by 
a continuons p^ through which a stream 
of cold water u passed. The wort, Ac., 
runs in one direction and the water in an- 
other, so that the delivery end of the wort 
is exposed to the coolest part of the stream 
d water. Another kind of refrigerator is 
a chest or chamber holding a supply of ice 
to cod provisions and prevent them spoiling 
in warm wsather; or a vessel surrounded 
by a fresdng-mixtnre used in the ma n u f ao* 
tors of loe-cvaam, ices, Ac. 

Befkft, Cim of. See CUuz ofFefuge. 

Btfggo#', a person who seeks uidj In a 
fordgu country to escape psmecution for 
rdigmis or political opii^ns. A large ^ 
t ori cal movement of tbm kind occurred when 
Ae EdM of N«ite» wm repoalad fa Fwiio. 
(1686). Swfawewtbeoppiwiloiu tb^prt 
npoo the PvotwtaDtf by the donJMiit » 
Ctatitolio pwfy tiMt 800,000 of th. foraiw, it 

fa ektfaMrtod, »f»8» ^ ^* ***•• 

nari^ S<dland, BwifaodMd, MM Cfamaiqr. 



REGAL REGENTS PARK. 


Begil, a small portabla orttan played with 
the fingers of the right hand, the left being 



Ragal, from an old painting. 


used in working the bellowa It was much 
used during the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Bega'lia, the emblems or insignia of 
royalty. The regalia of England consist of 
the crown, sceptre with the cross, the verge 
or rod with the dove, the so-called staff of 
Edward the Confessor, several swords, the 
ampulla for the sacred oil, the spurs of chi- 
valry, and several other articles. These are 
preserved in the jewel-room in the Tower 
of London. The regalia of Scotland consist 
of the crown, the sceptre, and the sword of 
state. They, with several other regal deco- 
rations, are exhibited within the crown-room 
in the castle of Edinburgh. The term is also 
improperly applied to the insignia, decora- 
tions, Ac., of orders, secret societies, Aa 

Begat'ta, originally a gondola race held 
annually with great pomp at Venice, and 
now applied to any important showy sailing 
or rowing raoe, in which a number of yachts 
or boats contend for prizes. 

Bagela^tion (re-je-), refreezing, a name 
given to the phenomena presented by two 
pieces of melting ice when brought into 
contact at a temperature above the freez- 
ing-point. In such a case conflation and 
CMMon take place. Not only does this 
occur in air, but also in water at such a tem- 
Mrature as 100*’ Fahr. The phenomenon, 
first observed by Faraday, is of importance 
in the theory of glacier movement See 
OlaoierB, 

Bsfiiiinilloil, in theol<^, is the equiva- 
lent used by the JBngUsh translators of the 
^Ue for the Greek irord noftfigefietia, which 
ooonxs only twice in the New Testament, in 
Matt zix. 28 and in Titus ill 5. In the 


former passaf the term is applied generally 
to the gospm dispensation as a process of 
renovation, in the latter it is used as descrip- 
tive of the process of individual salvation. 
An equivalent term is used in 1 Peter i. 3, 
where it is translated * begotten us again;' 
and in one or two other passages ref nera 
lion, as a theological term, refers to the doc 
trine of a change effect^ upon men by 
divine grace, in order to fit them for being 
partakers of the divine favour, and for being 
admitted into the kingdom of heaven. 

Regensburg (rft-genz-burA). See Ha- 
iisbon. 

Regent, a person who governs a kingdom 
during the minority, abMiice, or disability 
of the king or queen. In most hereditary 
governments the maxim is, that this office 
belongs to the nearest relative of the sove- 
reign capable of undertaking it; but this 
rule is subject to many limitations. — In 
the English universities the name is given 
to members who have certain peculiar du- 
ties of instruction or government. 

Regent -bird, or Kino Honey -batbb 
{Serieiilua okryaoeephSlua)^ a very beautiful 
bird of Australia, belonging to the family 
MeliphagidsR or honey-eaters. The colour 
of the plumage is golden yellow and deep 



Btfeat-bird {StrMBHt ehytoMpkOlui), 


velvety black. It was discovered during the 
regency of Qeorf IV., and was namM in 
compliment to him. 

Regent's Park, situated in the north-west 
of Lwdon, in the parishes of Marylebone 
and Bt. Pancras, comprises 470 acres. In 
the time of Elizabeth it was a royal hunting- 
ncund. It received its present name whm 
Ge<»ge ]^. was regent, having been planned 
at that time. A considerable portion of the 
found is occupied by the Zcologioal Gar- 
dena, which are sitnaM cn the ncurth of the 
park, and the Royal ^taaio Gard^ wbidi 
oocnpy its inner eirde. 
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Baggio (red'jo) di CalaMa (ano. Jlhe- 
gium Julii)f a waport of S. Italy, M^tal 
of a province of the same name, on the eaet 
ooast of the Strait of Measina, a handsome 
and beautifully-situated town. The prin- 
cipal edifice is the cathedral, a spadous 
bMilica. It u the seat of an arohoishop, 
and has manufactures of silk, linen, pottery, 
perfume, && Pop. 23,858. — The province 
occupies the south-western extremity or toe 
of Italy, and is a rugged and mountainous 
region. The area is 1516 square miles; the 
pop. 898,086. 

Boggio nell’ Emilia {Khegium Lepidi)^ a 
town of N. Italy, capital of the province of 
same name, 15 miles w.n.w. Mooena. It is 
surrounded by walls and ramparts, has regu- 
lar streets, is the see of a bishop, has an 
ancient cathedral with a lofty dome, and 
several other churches, a handsome town- 
house, museum, library, theatre; manufac- 
tures of linen and silk goods, and a trade in 
cattle and wine. Pop. 18,684. — The province 
of Reggio lies between those of Parma on 
the west and Modena on the east; area, 
877 square nules; pop. 259,793. 

Ba'giam-majMta'tem, the title given to 
a collection of ancient laws, bearing to have 
been compiled by the order of David I. king 
of Scotland. It resembles so closely the 
English TVoceotus dt Legibus, suppos^ to 
have been written by Glanvil in the reign of 
Henry II., that no doubt one was copied 
from the other, with the incorporation of 
earlier local usages and ancient customs. 

Begillus, anciently a small lake of Italy, 
in Latium, to the south-east of Rome (site 
uncertain), celebrated for a great battle be- 
tween the Romans and Latins in B.O. 496. 

Begimant, a body of regular soldiers 
formi^ an administrative cuvision of an 
army, and consisting of one or more bat- 
talions of infantiy or of several squadrons 
of oaval^, commanded by a colonel and 
other officers. A regiment is tiie largest 
permanent association of sddiers, and the 
third subdivision of an army corps, several 
regiments going to a brigade, and several 
brigades to a division. These oombinathniB 
are temporaiy, while in the regiment the 
same <moais serve oontinnally, imd in com- 
mand of the same body ci men. The 
•trength of a regiment may vary greatly, 
ae eadi may comprise any number of bat- 
talions. Formerly the in&ntry r«|dments 
of the British army were distingufihed hy 
numbers^ there behig over a hundred of 
ten. Unte the new mOitocy organisation 


of Britain the country is divided into regi- 
mental districts, the fighting forces of ei^ 
district, remilars, militia, and volunteers, 
being now linked together into a unit under 
a territorial or other name. Two of the old 
regiments now form the first and second 
battalion of each of these territorial regi- 
ments. The British artillery force is organ- 
ized in an anomalous way, the whole body 
forming one regiment, divided into brigades. 

Baghnantal Schools, schools maintained 
in each reriment for the education of sol- 
diers and meir children. Adult soldiers are 
admitted free; children pay a nominal fee. 

Begi'na, capital of the territory Assini- 
boia in the Canadian North-west, a rising 
town on the Canadian Pacific Railway, weU 
situated near the fertile wheat district of 
the Qu*appelle Valley. Pop. 2000. 

B^omonta'nus, German astronomer, 
whose real name was Johann Mtiller, was 
bom at Konigsberg (in Latin Regiomantum), 
in Franconia, in 1486; died 1475. He was 
educated at Leipzig; studied mathematics 
at Vienna; accompanied Cardinal Bessarion 
to Rome, where Beza gave him further in- 
structions in Greek literature, which en- 
abled him to complete a new abridgment in 
Latin of the Almagest of Ptolemy (Venice, 
1496). In 1471 he built an observatory at 
Nilmberg, but he returned to Rome on the 
invitation of Sixtus IV., who employed him 
in the reformation of the calendar. 

Bagistrar-gsnsral, in Britain, an ofiioer 
appointed by the crown, under the neat 
se^ to whom the genend superintendence 
of the whole system of re^tration of births, 
deaths, and marriages is Intrusted. 

B«gistration of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages. Parish registers of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials were instituted by 
Lord Cornwell while he was vicar-general 
to Henry VIIT., and subseouently reni- 
lated by various acts of parliament. No 
tiiorongh ^stem, however, existed until in 
1886 a Registration Act was passed applic- 
able to England and Wales, which has been 
amended by subsequent acts. When a birth 
takes place it Is the duty of the father and 
mother, or the occupier of the house in 
whi^ the child Is born, to give information 
to the registrar within forty-two days of the 
birth. Li registering a birth the day on 
which the child was bom must be given, 
the name (if any), the sex, the name of 
fatiier and motiier, and the signature, de- 
scription, and resitece of the informant. 
Violation of the law regarding the r^gistra- 
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tion of birlbi randm tiiff pMrty liftblo to n 
penalty of not mom thm £10. Wit)i re- 
gard to the registration of marriages, when 
they are solemnised in any BstaoUshed 
church the officiating clergyman is required 
to fill up a register of prescribed form. 
The particulars given are the date of the 
marriage, the name and surname of each 
of the parties, whether minors or not, 
whether married previously or not, rank, 
profession, or calling, residence at the time 
of marriage, name, surname, and rank or 
profession of the father of es^ of the par- 
ties. Deaths are registered much in the 
same way as births and marriages, the 
name, sex, age, profession, cause of death, 
&a, l^iog stated according to a prescribed 
form. Within five days of the death the 
necessary particulars must be furnished to 
the registrar by the nearest relative of the 
deoeaiM or other person present at the 
death. Xon-oomplianoe with the act en- 
tails a penalty not exceeding £10. The 
Irish system of registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages is similar to that of England 
and Wales. The Scotch system was intro- 
duced by the act of 1854, which provides 
for the appointment of a registrar-general, 
an office held by the deputy clerk register, 
and the establiuiment of a uniform system 
of registering births, deaths, and marriages. 
The giving of information is made obU^- 
tory, penalties being imposed for neglecting 
or rmusing to give information, or for giv- 
ing false information. In rural parishes 
registrars are appdnted by the parodiial 
boiffd, in burghs oy the town-ooundl. Simi- 
lar systems of registration exist in other 
countries. The redtration of births, deaths, 
and marriages in me United States is subject 
to state legislation, not that of congress. 

Bigistration of Deeds, a system very 
neoessary and advantageous to a community, 
but only completely carried out in some 
oonntries. In England some measures have 
been taken to introduce such a system, but 
as yet it is very imperfect In Scotland, 
on the other hand, deeds are carefully regis- 
tered, the public registers being kept in the 
Qeneral Begister Eumse in Effinbui^ oom- 
priring sU adjudicaaonsi, in- 

ventories affeotiag property, Bo., which are 
open to the public for consultation on pay- 
ment of lees, The genend register offioe 
has absorbed aU the local registera exc^ 
those of biiigliSi vlddh are ke^ on ^e satne 
plan. In eome ol the oolooies and in the U. 
States the ■ yst sa i Is alee very oompleto. 


BMdstratiiPof Slsotors (Parliamentaty) 
was first establish^ bv the Reform Act of 
1882, in terms of which, in England, the 
overseers of each parish were required to 
draw up a regirter of all persons qualified 
to vote. This still forms the basis of pro- 
cedure, but the law has been frequently al- 
tered, notably in the Registration of the 
People Act (1884) and the Bigistration Act 
(1885). Under instructions Scorn the derk 
of the peace the overseers of the parish are 
now required to publish yearly on the 20th 
June a list of the qualified voters, and those 
persons not on the list must iq>ply to have 
their names inserted before the 20th July. 
Any person on the register may object to 
any person on this list, but he murt give 
notice to this effect. Copies of the amended 
list are transmitted to the revising barrister, 
who makes a circuit, holds an op^ court, 
takes evidence on oath, hears claims and 
objections, and decides to omit or insert the 
names of the applicants. An appeal from 
his decUion can m laid before the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the High Court. The 
list of voters being thus settled, it is printed 
and handed to me returning officer. In 
Scotland the register of voters is drawn up 
bv assessors, aided in burghs by the town- 
clerks, and the duties connect^ with re- 
vision are discharged by the sheriff of the 
county. In Ireland the derks of poor-law 
unions have charge of the registers, revision 
is made before assistant-banisters at a spe- 
cial ses sio n , and the completed register is 
placed in the bands of the meriff in a county, 
and the returning officer in boroughs. 

Biglistr^oii of Bhippiag. See Ships 
{JtsgHtration qf ). 

Bfiginm Domun, an imnual mmt of pub- 
lic money formerly given In aid of the in- 
come from other souroee of the Preeb^rian 
dergy in Ireland, commuted In 1862 for 
£701,872. 

Begina Profeiim is the name given to 
those prolawors in the English unlversitiee 
whose dhaire were founded dv Heniy VIII. 
In the Scotch universities, the same name 
is ^ven to those profeseois whose profeoior- 
ah^ were fonnded by the crown. 

B a gfiml Tom tha years a sovereign haa 
reigned, nombered successively, and used for 
ohrtmdcgioal purpose^ as in the emimera^ 
tion of acts of pariiamant. The praotioe of 
dating a new teiga fram the day foUowtag 
the last of the late Idng^i mign has generally 
been adopted sinoa 4he idgn of Bidiard IL, 
hat before this wai 
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oooffidersd to b^gin with aome «ot of boy- 
ereignty. 

Begnanlt (re-nO), Haintr Viotob, French 
ohemut and ^ysidiit, bom 1810, died 1878. 
He waa educated at the £cole Polyteoh- 
nique, Paria; became profeaaor at thia insti- 
tution in 1840, and profeaaor of physics at 
the Ooll4|^ de France the following year; 
chief engineer of mines in 1841; and direc- 
tor of the porcelain manufacture at Sevres 
in 1854. He published Cours £14mentaire 
de Chimie, and Premiers Elements de 
Ohimie, both popular works. 

Regular Clezgyi ^nn applied in the 
Roman Catholic Church to priests who have 
taken the vows, and who are bound to follow 
the rules of some monastic order, as opposed 
to the secular dergy, that is parish priests, 
not connected with any of the orders. 

Reg'uloa, name originally applied by the 
alchemists to antimonyi ^e term is now 
used in a generic sense for metals in different 
stages of purity, but which still retain to a 
greater or less extent the impurities they 
contained in the state of ore. 

Rag'ulua, Mabous Attilius, a Roman 
nei^ who was made consul a second time 
256 B.O., and was engaged in a war with 
Carthage, in which he destroyed their fleet 
and land^ his army in Africa. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, he was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Carthaginians. Sent 
to Rome on parole by his captors to nego- 
tiate peace, Begulus patriotioi^y persuaded 
his oountr^en to continue the war and 
returned to captivity, where he died under 
torture. 

Baidh s nbach (rl'Aen-baA), a town of 
Prussia^ province of Sflesia, 30 miles south- 
west of Breslau, on the Pe^ It has wool- 
len and cotton manfactures. Pop. 14,058. 

Reichenbach, a town of Saxony, ia i^e 
drole and 7 miles south-east of Ziwickau. 
It has manufactures of woollen and cotton 
goods; worsted and cotton mills; dye-works 
and b le aoh fie l d s; machine worka foundries^ 
Ac., and a considerable trade. Pop. 24^411. 

Reich e n b ach, Chablbs, Babon Yok, a 
Gennan sdenti^ bom at Stuttgart in 1788, 
died 1869. He studied law and natural 
Mdenoe at Tubingen; estidilished extensive 
works in Hora^^ at which machinery, 
MstingB (statues, Aa), wood vinegar, tar, 
Ac., were product; published a monograffli 
on gedogy; and gave his attention to am- 
nial magnetisin, m connection with whldi 
he bdSevad be had cflsooveied a new foroe 
»B»d od; regandBim which he publislied 
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various works. He Is credited with some 
chemical discoveries, in particular of paraf- 
fin and kreasote. 

Reiohenberg ( ri'Aen-berA ), a town of 
Bohemia, on me Neisse, 56 miles n.n.e. of 
Prague. It is the centre of the woollen 
manufacture of Northern Bohemia, in con- 
nection with which industry there are a 
great number of establishments in the town 
and neighbourhood. Pop. 28,090. 

Rdohenliall (ri'^n-h^), a town of Ba- 
varia^ 65 miles south-east of Munich, situ- 
ated in the midst of romantic scenery, on 
the Saal. It has one of the most important 
salt-works in the kingdom, the salt being 
obtained from brine springs. The brine £ 
also used for bathing purposes. Pop. 8271. 

Rei ch stag (tih/Ttih; (^rman reick^ a 
kingdom, and tag, a day, a diet), the im- 
perhU parliament of Germany, which assem- 
bles at Berlin. See BundemUh, Germany, 

Reid (rSd), Gaft. Matnb, bom in the 
nor^ of Ireland in 1819, di^ 1883. His 
love of adventure took him to America, 
where he travelled extensively as hunter 
or trader; joined the U.S. army in 1845 
and fought m the Mexican war. He after- 
wards returned to London, where he be- 
came well known as a writer of thrilling 
juvenile stories, many of them based on 
his American emeriences, such as the Rifle 
Ran^rs, Scsdp Hunters, the War Trail, the 
Headless Horseman. Ac. 

Raid, Thoxas, D.D., Scottish philosopher, 
bom in 1710 at Strachan, Kincardineshire; 
died 1796. He was educated at Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, and in 1737 was pre- 
sentea to the living of New M ao h ar in Aoer- 
deenshire. His first philosophical work was 
an Essay on Quantity (1748), in which he 
replied to Hutcheson, who hi^ maintained 
that mathematical terms can be iq>plied to 
measure moral qualities. In 1752 the pro- 
fessors of King’s College, Aberdeen, elected 
Reid professor (ff mor A philosophy in that 
college; and in 1764 he publish^ his well- 
known work, Aw Inqmby into the Human 
Mhid on the Prinoi^es of Common Sense. 
The same year he succeeded Adam Smith 
as professor of mcnral philosophy in Glasgow 
Umversi^, a positi<m whim he occupied 
until 1781. Hii other writings ar& Essays 
on the Intellectual Powers of Man and 
Essays on the Active Powers of the Human 

Mfcai His philosophy was directed am^ 

the nrinciples and iiuerenoes of Boweley 
and%i^ which he o}^ the dm- 
trine of Common Sense (whkh sm). He 
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WM the earliMt emtmder of wbat is known 
M the Boottiflh &}hool of Philosophy, in 
which he was followed by Dugidd Stewart 
and Sir Wul Hamilton. His doctrines were 
adopted also by several eminent French 
philosophers. 

Belgaie (ri^gftt), a mnnicipal borough of 
England, county ci Surrey, Mautifully situ- 
ated 19 miles s.b.w. of London, a place of 
considerable antiquity. It has an ancient 
church, a free grammar-school, a lite,rary 
institute, Ac. It now gives name to a pari, 
division. Pop. 22,640. 

Belkiavlk, or Reykjavik (rlk-ya-vik'), a 
seaport, and capital of the island of Ice- 
land, on the south-west coast. It is the see 
of a bishop, the seat of government, has a 
cathedral, an observatoiy, a public library, 
some manufactures, and a considerable trade. 
P(m, 8800. 

Balms. See Rheims. 

Beindear (rftn'dSr), a species of deer found 
in the northern ])arts of Europe and Asia, the 



Cervui tarandxu or Tarandue rangifer. It 
has branched, recurved, round antlers, the 
summits of which are palmated; the ant- 
lers of the male are mu^ laiger than those 
of the female. These antlers, whkh are 
annually shed and renewed by both saxes, 
are remaikahle for the siae of the branch 
whkdi comes off near the base^ called the 
brow antler. The body Is of a thick and 
square tom, and the Is^ dmrter In propor- 
tion than thoss of the M-daer. Tow 
varies much aoeordhig to the climate, thoss 
In the higher srolio regions being the larger 
about 4 took 0 InohsB may be given m tiu 
avenge height of a full-grown apedmen. 
The reindeer is kosn of suht^ swift of took, 
being ospehle of mahitsmfag a spaed of 


9 or 1 0 miles an hour for a long time, and can 
easily draw a weight of 200 lbs., beddes the 
sledge to which they are usually attached 
when used as beasts of draught. Among 
the Laplanders the reindeer is a substitute 
for the horse, the oow, and the sheep, as he 
furnishes food, clothing, and the means of 
conveyance, ^e caribou of North America, 
if not absolutely identical with the reindeer, 
would seem to be at most a well - marked 
variety of it 

Beindeer Moss, a lichen (Oenompee rangi- 
ferlna) which constitutes almost the sole 
winter food for reindeer, ko., in high nor- 
thern latitudes, where it sometimes attains 
the height of 1 foot. It is also found in the 
moors and mountains of Britain. Its taste 
is slightly pungent and acrid, and when 
boiled it forms a jelly possessing nutritive 
and tonic properties. 

Beineks ihiohs (rrnek-4 fgka). See 

Rmard, 

Beis (rft'is), a Turkish title for various 
persons of authority, as for instance the 
captain of a ship. Reis Effendi was for- 
merly the title of the Turkish chancellor of 
the empire and minister of foreign affairs. 

Belsner-work (ris'ner), a species of inlaid 
cabinet-work composed of woods of con- 
trasted colours, named after Reisner, a Ger- 
man workman of the time of Louis XIV. 
See Buhl-work. 

Bclapsing Fever, a fever so called from 
the fact that during the period of oonva- 
Iraoenoe a relapse of all the symptoms oc- 
curs, and this may be repeated more th sn 
once. It is usually regarded as an epidemic 
and contagious disease. See Fever. 

BeUtive Bank in thb Abut and Navt. 
The following is a list of equivalent ranks 
of combatant offloers in the two services of 
Britain:— 


Army. 
neld-marshaL 
OeneraL 

Lieutenant-general. 
Hajorgeneral. 
BrtgadTergeneraL 

Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonel 

Bo. ClQiiior).j 

ICaJor. U«uiur;.] 

Oi^taiii. 

Lieutenant. 


Navy. 

Admiral of the Fleet 

Admiral. 

Vioe-admlral 

Bear-admiral 

Captain of the Fleetand 
Commodore. 

Captain over 8 years 
terfloe. 

Captsln under 8 years’ 
senrioe. 

Commander. 

Lieutenant of 8 yairs' 
standing. 

Lieutenant under 8 
yeais* standing. 

8ab-lleutanant 


EnglUi b 

ml, a pmon’s givii^ vq»or mohaiging the 
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right or Aotioa he has or olahns to hare 
against another or his lands. 

Bdios, remains of saints and martyrs 
or objects oonneoted with them, and espe- 
oially memorials of the life and passion of 
our Lord, to which worship or a qjieolal ven- 
eration is sanctioned and practised both in 
the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches. 
The doctrine of the Roman Cath<dic Churdi 
in regard to relics was fixed by the Council 
of TWt, which decreed in 1568 that venera- 
tion shodd be j^d to relics as instruments 
through which <jk>d bestows benefits on men; 
a do<wne which has been rejected by all 
Protestant churches. The veneration of relics 
is not peculiar to Christianity, but has found 
a place in nearly eveij form of religion. 
Buddhism is remarkable for the extent to 
which relic-worship has been carried in it. 


theboardof guardians 6t an BngHsh poor-law 
union to superintend the relief of the poor in 
the parish or district. His office is to receive 
applications for relief, inquire into facts, and 
ascertain that the case is within the condi- 
tions required by law. He has to give im- 
mediate relief in urmnt cases. 

Religion, the feeling of reverence which 
men entertidn towards a Supreme Being or 
to any order of beings conceived by them as 
demanding reverence from the possession of 
superhuman control over the dekiny of man 
or the powers of nature; more espedally the 
recognition of God as an object of worship, 
lov^ and obedience. Reli^on, as distin- 
guished from morality f denote the influences 
and motives to human duty wUch are found 
in the character and will of the deity, while 
morality is concerned with man’s duty to his 


The orig^ of relic worship or veneration 
in the Uhristian church is generally asso- 
ciated with the reverence paid by the early 
ChristianB to the tombs of the martyrs and 
to objects associated with their memory. 
Roman Catholics believe that relics are 
sometimes made by Gk>d instruments of 
healing and other miracles, and that they 
are ciq>able of bestowing spiritual graces. 
The Council of Trent required bishops to 
decide on their authentica^. In course of 
time great abuses grewup in regard to relics; 
and it is scarcely neoess^ to add that the 
articles venerated as relics multiplied be- 
yond measure. Not only did those of which 
the supply was necessarily limited, as the 
wood of the true cross and the relics of 
apostles and early martyrs, become common 
and accessible to an astonishing degree, but 
the most puerile and even ridiculous objects 
were presented as fitting symbols for vene- 
ration from their aasooiiSion with some saint 
or mart^, and were credited with the most 
astoundlttg miracles. Such abuses have been 
greatly modified sinoe tiie Refoimation. 

RiUef, in sculpture and architecture, Is 
the prcnection of a figure above or beyond 
tteimifaoe upon wU^ it Is fenced. Ao- 
pording to tlm degree of projection a figure 
Is desmibed as in nigh, mudme, or low rmtf. 
High relief (a£lo-ria^&to) Is that hi whl^ 
figures proj^ at least one-half oi th^ 
pwunt rirmmilefenoe firam the surface upon 
wWoh thqr are formed; low relief (5atso- 
riUePo) oobskts of figures raised but not 
dsta^wd from a fiat surface; while middle 
rslief (metmhriUevo) Ues between these two 
formal See Jks-ncMf, Afto-rSwva 
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fellows. As distinguished from theology, 
relirion is subjective, inasmuch as it relates 
to the feelings; while theology is objective, 
as it denotes the system of t^liefs, ideas, or 
cono^tions which man entertains respecting 
the whom he worships. Reli^on in 
one sense of the word, according to Max 
Muller, is a mental faculty by means of 
which man k enabled to apprehend the 
Infinite under different names and under 
varying disguises, and this independent of, 
or even in spite of sense and reason; being 
also a faculty which distinguishes man from 
the brutes. Another, and a very common 
use of the term, applies it to a body of 
doctrines handed down by tradition, or in 
canonical books, and accompanied by a cer- 
tain outward mtem of observances or acts 
of worship. In this sense we speak of the 
Jewish, the Christian, the Hindu, &c., re- 
ligions. Religions in this sense are divided 
into two great classes, polythektio and mono- 
theistio; that Is, those recogniring a plu- 
rality of deities and those that recognize but 
one. (See Pdytheim, Monotheim,) A du- 
aUitic class may also be established, in 
which two chief deities are recognized, and 
a henothtUHo, in whidi there are one chief 
and a nnmbw of minor deities. In some 
religions megk, fetishism, animal worship, 
belief In ghosts snd damoni^ ko,, play an im- 
portant part. The most remsrkable religious 
conquests in history sre that of Judrism, 
uiddi effected the esta b li s h m en t of a national 
rdlgion, originally that of a single faml^» In 

a boaCile te m t o ry by force of arms andax* 
pukloii or exiUiidion of the previous fa- 
mJiitsDti; thi^ «f Obristlaaity, whkk hr 
the powm of pefsoarioii and hi the mldstof 
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perseoutloii, overlhrew the polytheism of 
the most enlightened nations of antiquity; 
that of Mohammedanism, which, partly by 
persuasion, but more by force, establimed 
itself on the site of the eastern empire of 
Christianity, and extended its sway over a 
population partly idolatrous andpartly Chris- 
tian; that of Buddhism, which, being ex- 
pell^ by persecution from IncUa, where it 
had widely disseminated itself by conver- 
sion, spread itself also by moral suasion 
over the larger portion of EMtem Asia. All 
these religions, with the exception of Budd- 
hism, which may perhaps be considered 
atheistic, are monotheistic systems. 

Various estimates have bmn made of the 
diffusion of the various religious creeds over 
the world. These are necessarily very loose 
and often differ widely from each other. A 
recent estimate is the following: — 


Boman CatholicB, 220,000,000 

Protestants 153,000,000 

Eastern Churches 112,000,000 

Mohammedans, 104,000.000 

Buddhists 400,000,000 

Brahmanists 208,000,000 

Followers of Confucius 80,000,000 

Slnto Bellgion, 14,000,(K)0 

Jews, 7,000,000 


Religion, Established, or State Reli- 
gion, is the form of reli^on recognized by 
the government or constitution of a country 
as national, and to which accordingly cer- 
tain privileges and oommoi^ a public main- 
tenance are assiraed. In Rrotestant coun- 
tries the established form of rel^on is 
commonly called the Established Church. 
See EttallUhed Church, 

BeliglouE Liberty, or Libebtt of Con- 
BOIENOE, is the reception and assertion by 
the state of the right of every man, in the 
profession of opimon and in the outward 
forms and requirements of religion, to do or 
abstain from doing whatever Us individual 
oonsdenoe or sense of right suggests. Reli- 
gious liberty is opposed to the imposition 
by the state of any arbitrary restrictions 
upon forms of won^p or the propagation 
01 religious opinions, or to the enaowigof 
any binding forms of worship or belief, llie 
limit of religious liberty is necessarily the 
right of the stote to maintain order, prevent 
ezoesaei^ and guard against encroiM^entB 
iqx>n private i^t. & the oiganization of 
civil and eodetiastioal government whidi 
prevailed from Oonstant&e to the Reforma- 
tion persecution wie in general only limited 
by diiuent, and universal submistion to the 
dominant church became the oondition of 


religious peace throughout Christendom, 
while reli^ous liberty was unknown. Tbe 
contest of opinion begun at the Reformation 
had the effect of establishing religious liberty, 
as far as it at present ex&ts, but the prin- 
ciple itself was so far from being under- 
st^ and accepted in its purity oy either 
party that it haray suggests itself even to 
the most enlightened reasoners of that age. 
In Great Brit^ even, civil liberty, jealoutiy 
maintained, was not understood, by the 
dominant |Wty at least, to import religious 
liberty. Active measures of intolerance 
were adopted against Dissenters in the reign 
of Queen Anna Even in the reign of George 
IIL conditions were attached to the toler- 
ation of Dissenting preachers; and civil 
enactments against Boman Gatiiolics have 
been repealed only within the present reign. 
Religious liberty was introduce in Prussia 
bv Imderiok the Great, but contravened by 
his immediate successor. The state at pre 
sent in Prussi^ without, perhaps, actually 
dictating to private individuals, maintains a 
vigilant control over ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, the education of the dergy, and all 

E ubiic matters connected with reU^on. Re- 
gions liberty has only been established in 
Austria under the present monarch. Italy 
first enjoyed the same advantage under 
Victor Emanuel IL The TOvemment of 
France, even since the revolution, has al- 
ways bMn of a paternal character, but prac- 
tically religious liberty exitis ih France. 
In Spain, in the days of its power the most 
bigoted state in Europe, restricted liberty of 
worship was allowed only in 1876. Religious 
persecution was actively conducted against 
the R Catholics in Russia during the reign 
of the emperor Nicholas I., and ft^ religious 
liberty does not yet exist Since the Cri- 
mean war religiouB liberty has been recog- 
nized in Turkey. Toleration has thus been 
slowly advand^ in Europe since the Re- 
formation, and its recent progress has been 
extensive; yet even in the most advanced 
countries the state of public opinion on this 
subject is still far from being satisfactoiy. 
ReUgic.uiOrderB. See Orders 
Religimu Peace. See Peace (BdigiouM), 
Beligioue Tract Scolety, a society 
founded In London in 1779 for the droula- 
tion of email rdigions books and tracts in 
fore^pi countries, as wdl as through the 
Britmh dominions. The droulaticn of the 
society's publications, which teach Evan- 
gelical Calvinism, is effected by means of 
depCts, of grants to foreign sooietiM and to 
164 
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miidoiiMiee, of oolportage, ftc., and ia widely 
extended. The boaineaa of the aodety u 
conducted by a oommittee choaen annually 
in London, and oonaiata of lav and derioal 
memben belonging both to the Eatabliah- 
ment and to Nonoonformiat bodiea. The 
funds of the society are divided into mis- 
sionary and trade funds, the former being 
raised from subsoriptionB, donations, Ac. 
It disseminates publications in considerably 
more than 100 languages and dialects. Ac- 
cording to the report for 1895-96 there were 
in the catalogue of the society about 4000 
separate tracts, handbills, books, &a, for 
adults, besides books and tracts for children; 
the circulation of the society’s publications 
during the year was 59,551,800; the in- 
come From subscriptions, donations, Ac., was 
4127,692; and the grants in money, paper, 
publications, &c., £32,562. The Leisure 
Hour and the Sunday at Home are pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Societv. 

Ballquary, a box or casket in which relics 
are kept. ^ Helic. 

Balooatioi^ Tacit, in Scots law, is the 
tacit or implied renewal of a lease, legally 
inferred where neither the landlord nor the 
tenant has given notice of intention to end 
it at the expiration of the stipulated period. 
The same doctrine is applied to contract of 
service. 

Remainder, in law, is a limited estate or 
tenure in lands, tenements, or rents, to be 
enjoyed after the expiration of another par- 
ticular estate. 

Rembaag’, a town of J ava, in the province 
of same name, 60 miles w.n.w. of Samarang. 
Its harbour is one of the best in the island; 
it has a good trade in ship-timber and in 
ship-buil<ung, and near it are valuable salt- 
pana Pop. 11,000. 

Ramlirandt, in full, Rembrandt Heb- 
manbz Van Rtn, the most celebrated painter 
and etcher of the Dutch school, was bom 
in 1606 at Leyden, where his father was a 
well-to-do miller. Early displaying a pas- 
sionate love for art, he reoeivM ins&uctaons 
from Van Swanenburch of Leyden, a pain- 
ter of little note, and afterwards studied in 
Amsterdam under Pieter Lastman. But 
he soon returned home, and pursued his 
laboun there, taking nature as his sole guide, 
and confining himsA to delineations of com- 
mon life. In 1680 he removed to Amster- 
dam, which he never left agdin. In 1684 
he married Sadda van Uilemraig^ daq^ter 
of burgomaster of Leenwarden. Rem- 
bimndt has rendered her famous through 


numerous etched and painted portraits. She 
died in 1642. Rembrandt became the master 
of numerous pupils, Gerard Douw being 
among the number. His paintingi and etch- 
ingi were soon in extraorainary (kunand, and 
he must have acquired a large income by his 
work, but his expenditure seems to have l^n 
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greater; and in 1656 he was declared bank- 
rupt, his property remaining in the hands 
of tratees till his death. This took place 
at Amsterdam in 1669. He had married a 
second time, but the second wife’s name is 
not known. Rembrandt excelled in every 
branch of painting, and his treatment of 
light and shade has never been surpassed. 
His works display profound knowl^ge of 
human nature, pathos, tragic [jower, humour, 
and poetic feeling. His eminence in por- 
traiture may especially be noted, in portrait- 
groups in particular. His artistic develop- 
ment may be broadly divided into three 
periods. To the first of these (1627-89), 
which shows less mastery than the succeed- 
ing two, belong his St. Paul, Samson in 
Prison, Simeon in the Temple, Lesson in 
Anatomy (Tulp the anatomist), and various 
ohuacter portoaits of his wife as Queen Ar- 
temisia, Bathsheba, the Wife of Samson, Ac. 
To his middle pmod (1640-54) belong The 
Night Watch, The Woman taken in Adul- 
tery, Tobit and his Wife, The Burgomaster 
and his Wife, Descent from the Cross, Por- 
trait of Coppeno^ Bathsheba, and Woman 
Bathing. Am ong the worlu of his last 
period (1665-68) may be mentioned John 
the Baptist Prmching, Portrait of Jan Six, 
The Adoratton of the Magi, the Syndics of 
Amsterdam, various portraits of him- 
selfi H iff etchings in teonnique and deep 
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■oggettioii 110 ^ jat been equalled. He 
wai the fint and aa yet the greatest master 
of this department of art 8ome of them 
have been sold at extraordinary prices — 
Jesus Healing the Sick, known as the Hun- 
dred-guelder IHeoe (1st state), having been 
sold at the Buooleuoh sale in 1887 for 1800 
guineas; and two others, a Coppenol and 
Jesus Before Pilate, bringing 1190 and 1150 
guineas respectively. Of bis works there are 
about 280 paintings and 820 etchings extant 
and accesidble, dating from 1625 to 1668. 

Bemem^branoer, an officer in the ex- 
chequer of England whose duty is to record 
oertun papers, make out processes, &c. The 
name is ^so given to an officer of some 
oomrations, such as the city of London. 

Bemig'ius, the name of three eminent 


Bemo, Sait. See San Memo, 
Bemon'stra&te. See Arminiant, 
Bem'ora, a genus of fishes included In the 
Ooby famiK, and of which the common 
remora {Moheniit remdra), or sucking-fish, 
is the typical example. Iliese fishes have 
on the top of the head a peculiar sucking- 
disc, composed of a eeries of cartilaginous 
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French ecdesiastics, the most famous of 
whom (St Remigius or St Eemy ) was bishop 
of Kheims for over seventy years, and in 
496 baptized Clovis, king of the Franks, and 
founder of the French monarchy. 

Bemiremont (r6-mer-mon), a town of 
France, department of the Vosges, pictur- 
esquely situated at the foot of the Vosges, 
on the left bank of the Moselle. It is famous 


plates arranged transversely, by means of 
which they attach themselves to other fishes 
or to the bottoms of vessels. The common 
remora attains an average len^ of 1 foot 
and possesses a general resemmanoe in form 
to the herring. It is common in the Medi- 
terranean Sea and in the Atlantic Ocean; 
and also occurs round the British coasts. 


for its ancient abbey, and has manufactures 
of muslin, lace, &c., with a considerable 
trade, principally in ^eese. Pop. 7807. 

Bemlttent Fever, a fever which suffers a 
decided remission of its violence during the 
course of the twenty-four hours, but mtb- 
out entirely leaving the patient It differs 
from an intermittent fever in this, that there 
is never a total absenoe of fever. Remittent 
fever is severe or otherwise according to the 
nature of the climate in which the poison 
is generated. The autumnal remittents of 
temperate climates are comparatively mild, 
while the same fever in the tropics is often 
of a very severe type, and not unfrequently 
proves fatal The period of remission varies 
from six to twelve hours, at the end of which 
time the feverish excitement increases, the 
exacerbation being often preceded by a feel- 
ing of chilUness. The abatement of the 
fever usually occurs in the morning; the 
principal exacerbation generally lakes place 
toward evening. The duration of the dis- 
ease is generally about fourteen days, and 
It ends m a free perspiration, or may liqpse 
into a low fever. This lever is often cured 
by the administration of quinine, whidi 
should be given at the commencement of 
the remission. A sinqde yet nourishing di^ 
must also be attended to. Ko stlmuJints 
must be allowed* 


Other species are of larger size. The an- 
cients attributed to the remora the power of 
arresting and detaining ships in fuU sail 
Bems^eid (rem'shlt), a town of Rhenish 
Prussia^ 18 miles x.b.b. Diisseldorf, mostly 
on a rugged height It is the chief seat of 
the German hardware industry. Pop. 47,285. 
Bemna. See Monmlus, 

Bdmnaat (rtt-mfi-zh), Chablbs Francois 
Mabib, Comtb DKf politician and man of 
letters, was bom at Paris 1 797, died 1875. He 
was educated at theLyo4e Na^4on, and en- 
tered life as a journalist and lawyer. He was 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies from 
1880 to 1848, was minister of me interior 
for a few months in 1840, and minister of 
foreign affairs in 1871-78, in both oases in 
the cabinet of M. Thiers. During the se- 
cond empire be lived in retirement, devoting 
himself chiefly lo^ literary pursuits. His 
works include several on EMlish suMeots, 
such as L’Angletetre an XVm. mkole 
(1856), Bacon (1857), Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bnry (1874), BQstdre de la Philosophie 
en Angleterre depuis Bacon josqu’h Locke 
(1875). — ^His mother, OiiAIRB EiinuBBTH ni 
VxBoxvNRa, CoMTBasi Di BiuDRAT (borii 
1780, died 1824), was a very remarkable 
woman. Her essay on Female Kduoation, 
published after her dea t h, reoeived an aoa- 
oeinioeottfxmn^andherMdmolrei^j^blishe^ 
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!a 1879-80, ave paiikmladiy yaluable for the 
light wh^ tiiey throw on the oonrt of tne 
first emigre. 

Rtmnsftt (ift-mfi-sa), Jean Fubbb Abii^ 
French orientalist, born in 1788. He studied 
medicke, but devoted himself principally to 
the study of Eastern languages, espedally 
Chinese. In 1811 appeared ms Essai but U 
Ijangue et la Idtt^rature Chinoiaes, which 
attracted the attention of the learnt In 
1814 he was splinted professor of Chinese 
and Manchuat the College de France, a chair 
established spedally for him. He died in 
1882. 

Benais'aanoe, a term applied, in its more 
specific sense, to a particular movement in 
architecture and its kindred arts, but in a 
general sense to that last stage of the middle 
ages when the European races began to 
emerge from the bonds of ecclesiastic and 
feudal institutions, to form distinct national- 
ities and languages; and when medieval 
ideas became largely influenced by the an- 
cient dassic arts and literature. It was a 
gradual transition from the middle a^ to 
the modem, characterized by a revdution 
«n the world of art and literature brought 
about by a revival and application of antique 
classic learning. The period was also marked 
by a spirit of exploration of lands beyond the 
sea, by the extinction of the scholastic philo- 
sophy, by the new ideas on astronomy pro- 
inul^ted by Copernicus, and by the inven- 
tion of printing and gunpowder, &:a 

R en aiBsance Arohiteetim, a style which 
originated in Italy in the first half of the 
15th century, ana afterwards spread over 
Europe. Its main charaoteristio Is a return 
to the clas sica l forms and modes of orna- 
mentation which had been disiflaoed by the 
^zantine^ the Romanesque, and the Gothic. 
The Florentine BrunelleCii (died 1446) may 
be said to have originated the style, haviim 
previously prepared himself by a oar^m 
study of the remains of the monuments of 
andent Rome. HUi buildings are distin- 
guiahed by the use of the tEree riassioal 
orders, wi^ much of the dasskral seveii^ 
end grandeur, but in design they are made 
oonformable to the wants of his own age. 
He sometimeB retains, however, elements 
derived from the style which he stmerseded; 
ss lor Instmoft in his masterpiece, ^ cathe- 
dral of Floreno^ where he makes a skilhil 
w ol the pointsd Ootiiio vault From 
yiomnoe the starlewasintfodaoed Into Rome, 
where the noue and sfaniJe worics ot Bra- 
aanle (died 1814) are among the finest »- 
187 


amples of it, the chief of these being the 
pauMie of the Chancellery, the foundations 
of St Peter’s, part of the Vatican, the 
small church of San Petro in Montorio. It 
reached its hkhest pitch of grandeur in the 
dome of St Peter’s, the work of Michael 
Angelo (died 1564), after whom it dedined 
Another Renaissance school arose in Venice, 
where the majority of the buildings of the 
16th and 17th centuries are distinguished 
by the prominence given to external decora- 
tion by means of pillars and pilasters. From 
this school sprung Palladio (1518-80), after 
whom the distinctive style of architecture 
which he followed received the name of Pal- 
ladian. The Renausance architecture was 
introduced into France by Lombardic and 
Florentine architects about the end of the 
16th century, and flourished there during 
the greater part of the following century, 
but especially in the first half under Loids 
XII. and I^nds I. The early French 
architects of this period, while adopting the 
andent classical orders and other features 
of the new style, still retained many of the 
features of ibe architecture of the preceding 
ages; later on they followed classical types 
more closely, as in the palace of the Louvre. 
As applied to ecclesiastical edifices, the Re- 
naissance style of architecture is charged in 
France aa elmwhere with depriving them of 
religious character. Towards the end of the 
16tb century the Renaissance style degene- 
rated in France as it had done in Italy, and 
after passing through the degenerate ^ase 
known as the Baroque style, it gave iw to 
the insipid and over-decorated productions 
of the so-called Rococo style. Into England 
the Renaissance style was introduced during 
the time of Elizabeth, and it is there vepre- 
sented by the works of Inigo Jones (1572- 
1652), Sir C. Wron 0682-1728), and their 
contemporaries, St. Paul’s, London, being 
a grand example of the latter archit^ A 
great many ii the princely residences of 
Germany Mlong to the Renaissance style, 
but not to its best period. Renaissance 
ardiiteotnre presents many phases and varie- 
ties of style. It has been much used in 
modem work. The prevailing style em- 
ployed in the rebuilding of Pans is Renais- 
sance. 

Baiiatg (rd-nft; Flemish, Jtoim), a town 
in Belgium, provinoe of Emt FUnderi^ 24 
miles south of Ghent; has m mnfticfa wBS^ 

toT^^asialx dates from the 8th oentiuy. 
Pop. 16^008. 
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Benaa Jobiph EBirmr, orien- 

taliit, hiitoriMi, and was iwm at 

Trdguier, in Brittany, Feb. 27, 1828, and 
BtucUed at the lemini^ of St Sulpioe, Paris, 
but in 1845 gave up au intention of becom- 
ing a priest, and devoted himself to historical 
and Unguistio studies, especially the study 
of oriental languages. In 1848 he obtained 
tbe Volney prize for an essay on the Semitic 
languages. In 1849 he was sent by the 
Ac^emy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
on a mission to Italy, and in 1860 on a mis- 
sion to Syria. In 1862 he was appointed 

E rofessor of Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac 
1 the College de France, but the sceptical 
views manifested in his Vie de J4sus (1863) 
raised an outciy against him, and he was 
removed from hu chair, to be restored again, 
however, in 1871. This work, the publi- 
cation of which caused intense excitement 
throughout Europe, was the first part of a 
comprehensive work on tbe History of the 
Origins of Christianity (Histoire des Origines 
du Christianisme), which includes Les 
ApOtres (1866), St. Paul (1867), L’Antd- 
ol^t (1878), Les Evanses (1877), L’^glise 
Chr4tienne (1879), and Marc Aurble (1882), 
all written from the sceptical stand-point. 
He became a member of the Academy in 
1878, and rector of the College de France 
in 1 888. Benan's latest important work was 
the History of the People of Israel (1887 
>94, five vols.). Other works are Etudes 
d’Histoire Beligieuse; Disoours et Confer- 
ences; Souvenirs d’Enfanoe et de Jeunesse. 
He died in 1892. 

Benard the Fox, the name of an epic 
fable in which the characters are animals, 
the fox being tbe hero, and which in various 
forms was extremely popular during the 
middle ages, and for many years after- 
wards. U is known in several forms, dif- 
fering from each other in the episodes. In 
Latin it appears in a poem of considerable 
length belonging to about 1150; the oldest 
known Oerman version is that of a min- 
nesinger Heinrich der Gliohesnre, belonging 
to a period not much later. An exceUent 
Dutch version of the fable appeared in 
Flanders about 1250, under thetiUe Beinaeri 
da Vos (Benard the Fox), and this subse- 
quently received modifioarions and enlaige- 
ments. In 1498 a version in Low German, 
probiddy by Herman Barkhusen, a printer 
of Bost^ appeared. It was evidentW taken 
from the prose version in Dutch, cl which 
Oaxton published an English translation. 
On this tx>w German version was founded 


Goethe’s rendering (1794) into modem Ger- 
man hexameters. In France the history sf 
Benard was enormously popular, and from 
the end of the 12th to the middle of the 
14th centuries many forms of it apptared. 
There have been several English forms of 
the fable, as well as Danish, Swedish, &c. 
It relates the adventures of the fox at the 
court of the king of beasts^ tbe lion, and 
details with great spirit and humour the 
cunning modes in wMch the hero contrives 
to outwit his enemies, and to gain the favour 
of his credulous sovereign, llie poem may 
be regarded as *a par^y of human life.’ 
There is no personal satfre in it, but the 
allusions to the weak points in l^e social, 
religious, and political life of the time are 
numerous and unmistakable. 

Bendsburg, a town of Prussia, in the pro- 
vince of Schleswig-Holstein, on the Eider, 
54 miles n.n.w. of Hamburg. It is advan- 
tageously situated for trade, being connected 
with tbe North Sea by the Eider, and being 
also on the line of the recently constructed 
North Sea and Baltic ship canal, in con- 
nection with which great harbour works 
have been carried out. Pop. 18,721. 

Ben4 (re-nft’), or Bena’tus I. of Anjou, 
titular king of Naples, second son of Louis 
II. of Naples, duke of Anjou, and lolante, 
daughter of John, king of Aragon, was bom 
at Angers in 1409. Having in 1420 married 
Isabella^ daughter of Chicles II., duke of 
Lorraine, on the death of his father-in-law 
in 1481 he laid claim to that dukedom; but 
Count Antony of Vaudemont, son of the 
brother of Churles II., contest^ his right, 
drove him out of Lorraine, captured Mm, 
and held him a prisoner for several years. 
In 1484 his elder brother, Louis III. of 
Anjou, who had been in actual poss es s i on 
of uie throne of Naples and Sicily, died and 
left to him Provence, Anjou, Na^es^ Sicily, 
and Jerusalem. In 1487 lUnd bought 1^ 
liberty and the acknowledgment of his right 
to LOTraine for 400,000 florins, and in the 
fdlowing year he led an army to Naples, 
where hu claims were disputed by Alfonso, 
king of Aragon. Bend was unsuco^ul, and 
in 1442 returned to Lorraine, the govern- 
ment of which he gave up to his son John, 
who^ after his mother Isabella’s death, en- 
tered into full possession under the Htle of 
John IL On this Bend retired into Pro- 
vence^ and devoted himself to agriculture, 
m a nuf aetares, literature, and art. His sub- 
jects called hMi the Good, and his court was 
the resort of poets and aiiistB. &is dosing 
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yean were spent in the oompeny of hie 
daughter Mwgaret, the exiled queen of 
Henry VI. of England. His sons having 
all di^ before him he made a will in favour 
of Louis XI. of France, and at his death, 
which took place at Aix in 1480, most of 
his possessions feU to the Frendi crown. 

Renfrew, or Benfbxwshibb, a county of 
Scotland, bounded by Ayrshire, Lanark- 
shire, Dumbartonshire, and the river and 
Firth of Clyde; area, 156,785 acres, of wUch 
about 95,000 acres are cultivate The 
most elevated ground occurs in the south- 
west and south-east, but the hills attain no 
great height, the loftiest summit in the 
county being about 1200 feet or 1800 feet 
above sea-leveL In the centre and towards 
the north the land is rich and h ighl y culti- 
vated. The chief rivers are the White and 
the Black Cart, the Gryffe, &c. The south- 
east part of the county is included in the 
great coal district of the west of Scotland. 
Good freestone for building is quarried. 
Renfrewshire derives its principal impor- 
tance from ito manufactures and shipping, 
including as it does Paisley, Greenock, and 
Port-Glasgow, as well as the county town, 
Renfrew. It returns two members to par- 
liament Pop. 290,790. — ^The town of Ren- 
frew is an ancient royal and parliamentary 
burgh, 6 miles w.N.w. of Gla^ow, close to 
the Clyde. In 1404 it gave the title of 
baron to the heir-apparent to the Scottish 
throne, a title still borne by the Prince of 
Wales. The principal industries are iron 
ship-building, engineering, and iron-found- 
ing. Ren^w unites ^th Kilmarnock, 
Rutherglen, Port-Glasgow, and Dumbarton 
in sendl^ a member to parliament Pop. 
6756. 

Bmd. See Outdo Reni, 

Ben'neU, J ambs, English geographer, bom 
in 1742, died in 1880. At tl£teen he en- 
tered the navy, whence he pawed into the 
East India Company's militaiy service, in 
which he rose to the rank of major. He 
was chiefly employed in engineering and 
surveying work, and latterly held the ap- 

e ointment of surveyor-general of Bengal. 

e retired on a pension in 1776, returned 
to England in 1778, and henceforth lived 
in London. The remainder of his long life 
he devoted to geographical labours, main- 
*»™»g a oorreiixindenoe with many of the 
ttost learned men of Europe, and ^ving to 
the world from time to time numerous geo- 
gnphical works of great value. These in- 
<flude Bengal Atlas, Memoir of a Map of 


BUndustan, Geognphioal System of Hero- 
dotus, Treatise on the Comparative Geo- 
gra|*y of Western Asia, On the Topography 
of the Plain of Troy, Illustrations (tf the 
Expedition of Cyrus, Ac. 

Rennes (renn), a city of France, formerly 
capital of Brittany, at present capital of the 
department of lUe-et-Vilaine, situated at 
the confluence of the rivers Hie and Vilaine. 
It is traversed from east to west by the 
Vilaine^ which divides it into the High and 
the Low Town, and is crossed by four 
bridges. The High Town is handsome and 
regidar, having been rebuilt after a dread- 
ful conflagration which took place in 1720. 
The most remarkable builtungs are the 
cathedral, a modem Grecian building, the 
Palais de Justice, the Hotel de YiUe, and 
the LycOe. The industries include sail-cloth, 
linen, shoes, hats, stained paper, &o. Rennes 
is the seat of an archbishop, the head-quar- 
ters of a corps d'arm4e, and has a large ar- 
senal and banacks. Duguesclin and Sainte 
Foix were bom here. Pop. 65,102. 

Rennet, the prepared inner surface of 
the stomach of a young calf. It contains 
much pepsine, and has the property of co- 
agulating the casein of milk and forming 
curd. It is prepared by scraping off the 
outer skin and superfluous fat of the stomach 
when fresh, keeping it in salt for some hours, 
and then drying it. When used a small 
piece of the membrane is cut off and soaked 
in water, which is poured into the milk in- 
tended to be ourdl^ 

Rennet, or Rxinxtte, a kind of apple, said 
to have been introduced into England in the 
time of Henry VIII. It is much grown in 
France and Germany. The rennet is highly 
esteemed as a dessert fruit 

Rennie, George, civil engineer, eldest 
son of John Bennie (see next article), was 
bom in Surrey in 1791, and was educated 
at St Paul’s l^hool, London, and at Edin- 
burgh University. In 1811 he became asso- 
cdaM with his father In business, and on 
his father's death he formed a pa^ershlp 
with his brother John, and afterwards with 
his two sons. He oonstracted many of 
the great naval works at Sebastopol, Nioo- 
lalev, Odessa, Cronstadt and in the principal 
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Rtniito, JoHV, a celebrated dvil engineer, 
son of a farmer, was boro at Phantassie, 
East Lothian, in 1761, and was educated at 
Dunbar Edinburgh, where he attended 
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the leotnree of Br. Boblneim and Br. BUok 
on natural philoaophy and obamiatry. He 
laboured for aome time after thia aa a work- 
man in the employment of Andrew MeUcle, 
a millwright. In 1780 he went to Bir- 
mingham, with lettera of introduction to 
Meaara. Fulton and Watt at Soho, near 
that dty, and bv that firm he waa after- 
wards employed in London in the oonatruc- 
tbn of machine^ for the Albion Flour- 
milla, near Blaokmara Bridge. In London 
his reputation rapidly increased, until he 
waa regarded aa standing at the head of 
the oivu engineers of Great Britain. Nu- 
meroua bridges, canals, docks, and harbours 
bear testimony to his skill: among others, 
Southwark Bridge, Waterloo Bridge, and 
liondon Bridge across the Thames; the 
Chdnan Canal, the Lancaster Canal, and the 
Avon and Kennet Canal; the London Books, 
the East and West India Docks, and docks 
at Hull, Greenock, Leith, Liverpool, and 
Dublin; the harbours at Queenaferry, Ber- 
wick, Howth, Holyhead, Kingstown, and 
Newhaven; and the government dockyards 
at Portsmouth, Chatham, Sheemess, and 
Plymouth. He died in 1821. 

Beimie, Sib John, younger son of the 
preceding, was bom in 1794, in London, 
where he also received his education. About 
the age of sixteen he left school, and began 
the study of engineering under his father, 
whom he succeeded as engineer to the Ad- 
miralty, and many of whose designs he car- 
ried to completion. Among these were the 
great system of drainage and land reclama- 
tion in Idnoolnshire, and the erection of 
London Bridge, on the opening of which, 
in 1881, he was knighted. He was con- 
sidered the highest authority of his time on 
all questions connected with hydraulic en- 
gineering, and was the author oS an impor- 
tant worn on harbours. He died in 1874. 

Bant, in the strict economic sense, the 
payment which, under oonditions of free 
oompetition, an owner of land can obtain 
by lending out the use of it to others. This 
will be found to consist of that portion of 
the annual produce which remains over and 
above the amount required to replace the 
farmers outlay, together with the usual 
profits. The explanation of the existence of 
a permanent suxplns in the product beyond 
what is thus needed to replace with profits 
the prodnctive outlay was first given by 
Anderson In 1777, the theory being de- 
v^oped more at length by Bioardok with 
irimse aanw h la oonancmly am^ In 


Adam Smith's opinion the demand for food 
is always so neat that agricultural produce 
can oommana in the mnket a prim more 
than sufficient to maintain all the labour to 
bring it to market and to re{daoe stock with 
its profits, the surplus value going naturally 
to the landlord. As against the insuffi- 
dency of this statement to meet the central 
difficulty in the problem, the Bicardian 
school of economists pointed out that a^- 
cultural produce is raised at greater or less 
cost according to the degree of fertility of 
different soils, and that even on the same 
soil, by the law of diminishing returns, a 
more than proportionate outlay is, after a 
certain point, required for each additional 
increase in the produce. The uniform price 
of agricultural produce, however, as deter- 
mined in a free market, tends inevitably to 
be such as to cover with ordinary profits the 
cost of that portion of the produce which is 
raised at greatest expense; and there will, 
therefore, be on all t^t portion of the pro- 
duce rais^ at less expense a surplus over 
and above what is required to remunerate 
the farmer at the usual rate of profits. As 
a corollary to this theory, it will be ap- 
parent that rent does not determine the 
normal value of produce, but is itself deter- 
mined by it; in other words, that rent is 
not an element in the cost of production. 
The Bicardian theory of rent has been fre- 
quently called in question, as by Bogers in 
England and Carey in America; but it has 
obtained, with certain obvious limitations 
in reipeot of the oonditions of land tenure^ 
the assent of tiie majority of modem econo- 
mists. 

Bent, as a legal term, is the consideration 
given to the landlord by a tenant for the use 
of the lands or subjects which he possossos 
underlease. There is no necessity that this 
should be, as it usually is, money; for capons, 
horses, com, and other thingt^ may be, and 
occasionally are, rendered by way of rent; 
It may alro consist in services or manual 
opera&ns. It is incidental to rent that the 
landlord can distrain — that is, seize and sell 
the tenant's chattels in order to liquidate 
the rent. Sometimes the owner transfers to 
another by deed or otherwise the right to a 
ouiain rent out of the lands, that Is tenned 
a rewt^eharge^ and the holder of H has power 
to distrain f<^the rent^ though he fiui no 
right over lllpisiids tiiemselvas. 

BentciL ^dwwn of Scotland, in Bumbar- 
tonshire, i mllss north of B^barton, on 
the Leveil'oaRlaBon oalico-piinting: bleach- 
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ing, and dyeing. In the town !■ n monu- 
ment to Smollett the novellit» who waebovn 
in the neighbourhood. Fop. 5256. 

Bennndntion, in low, the act of giving 
up a right. In England it is i^Ued to the 
act of an ezeoutor who declines to take pro- 
bate of the will of his testator. In Scot- 
land there are several i^plioations of the 
term. Benundation by an heir is, where, 
rather than enter upon the property to 
which he is entitled, and thus become liable 
for the encumbrances upon it, he prefers to 
renounce his character of heir. Renunciation 
of a lease is the same as the surrender of a 
lease in England. 

Benwiok, Jambs, Scottish Covenanter, 
born at Miniiihive,I>umfries-ahire, 1662. He 
studied at Edinburgh University, where, on 
declining to take me oath of idlegianoe, he 
was refused a degree. On the advice of the 
Covenanters, wiib whom he threw in his lot 
after the execution of Cargill in 1681, be 
went to Holland, and was ordained at Gron- 
ingen, immediately returning to Scotland, 
and engaging in the difficult and dangerous 
duties of a minister of the ^hill-folk.' On the 
prodaination of James IL in 1685 he went 
with 200 men to Sanquhar, and published 
a declaration disowning him as a papisti and 
renouncing his allegiwoe. A reward was 
then set upon his head, and after many 
wonderful escapes he was captured, con- 
demned, and executed, Feb. 17, 1688. 

Beniriok, Jambs, LL.D., physicist, bom 
in Liverpool 1790, died in New York 1868. 
He was educated at Columbia College, New 
York, and from 1820 to 1850 was {lessor 
of physios and diemistry in that institution. 
He wrote a number of works connected 
with the sdenoes in which he had to give 
instruction, such as Outlines of Natural 
Philosophy; Treatise on the Steam Engine; 
Elements d Mechanics, Ac.; ako Life of 
John Jay and Alexander Hamilton; Life of 
I)e Witt Clinton; beiideo editing various 
other works.~-His son Jambs was xnown as 
a distinguished architect having designed 
many churches and other buildingc, indud- 
ing the Roman Catholio cathedral of New 
York, the Smithsonian Institution, Vassar 
CoUsg^ fto. 

or Bbfp, a woollen dress fabric with 
a indy-ribbed soxfaos^ so woven that the 
libs nm transvemdy and not lengthways 
ns in corded fabriba 

Sdpsin, in law, is the tenn denothug the 
mpalrs doM to a house or tenement the 
Inadksrd or tenant during the ouneno j of a 
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lease. In England, unless there is an eiprsss 
stipulation to theoontrary, repairsfaU to be 
penormed by the tenant; but it is usually 
stated in the lease which party is to do the 
repairs. A tenant is not bound to repair 
damam by lightning or other natural 
oasuiwy . In Scotland the landlord is bound 
at common law, independently of stipula- 
tion, to make aU necessary repairs; and if 
he fails to do so, the tenant may make them 
himself, and d^uot the amount from his 
rent 

Repeal Moyement, the name given to the 
agitation for the repeal of the Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. This 
aviation commenced almost at the moment 
of the Union, and has continued to the 
present time. Robert Emmet sacrificed his 
life to the cause of repeal in 1808. But the 
word repeal is most intimately connected 
with the name and career of Daniel O'Con- 
nell, the Irish * liberator.’ O’Connell died 
in 1847, and the cause of repeal was taken 
up by the Young Ireland party of 1848; by 
the Fenians, whose operations came to a 
head in 1865-67; and finally by the Home 
Rule party, organized under the leadership 
first of Isaac Butt, M.F., in 1870,and next 
under the leadenhip of C. S. Parnell, M.P. 
During the celebrated Parnell Commission 
of 1888-89, however, the Home Rule party, 
through their counsel, disclaimed all desira 
for repeal, maintaining that their aims were 
confined to the obtaining of Home Rule in 
the stiict, or restricted, sense of the word. 

Bapaat, in music, a dgn that a movement 
or part of a movement is to be played or 
sung twice. 

Btpaater Waidi, a watch that repeats 
the hour, striking the hour, or hour and 
quarters, or even hour, quarters, and odd 
minutes on the oompresidon of a spring. 

B^pfating Pistol See Revolver. 

B^loyin, in English law, is an action 
brought to recover pos s e ssi on of goods ille- 
gally seized, the validity of which seizure it 
u the regular mode of contesting. 

in the fine arts, is the copy of a 
pict^ Ao., made by the artist who exe- 
cuted tile original 

Ropqrtiag, Pabliambhtabt, is the pro- 
cess by whiw the debates in parliament are 
made sxiown to the public. Previous to the 
year 1711 no regular publication of 
can bo said to have been made. After 1711 
speeches reproduoed from notes furnished 
sometimes by the members themselvm bsM 
to appear lejpilarly in periodicala. Boyers 
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Historioftl B^gitter, An umnAl publioAtion, 

S ve A pretty regnlAr Account of the debAtee 
»m the AooeMion of George I. to the year 
1787. In 1785 the (^enUeman’i Magi^e 
began a monthly publication of the d^tes, 
the namee of the speakeri being suppreised, 
with the exception of the tfst and last 
letters; but the reports were necessarily 
very inaccurate, as may be judged from the 
manner in which they were got up. Cave, 
the bookseller, and his assistants gained ad- 
mission to the houses of parliament, and sur- 
reptitiously took what notes of the speeches 
they could, and the general tendency and 
substance of the arguments; this crude mat- 
ter was then brought into shape for publi- 
cation by another handiwork upon which 
Guthrie the historian and Dr. Johnson were 
employed. In 1729, and again in 1788, the 
House of Commons had diaraoterized the 
publication of debates as * an indignity to, 
and a breach of the privilege of, this house,* 
and in 1747 Cave was oalled to account; but 
the reports continued to appear without the 
roper names of the speakers, and under the 
esi^i^ of * Debates in the Senate of Lilli- 
put* In 1771 several printers were ordered 
into custody for publishing debates of the 
House of Commons. The sympathy of the 
public was with the printers; the lord mayor 
and Alderman Oliver were committed to the 
Tower for refusing to recognize the Speaker’s 
warrant for the arrest of the printers, and 
the popular excitement was intense; but in 
1772 the newspapers published the reports 
as usual, and the house quietly gave up 
the struggle. Henceforth the system of 
reporting parliamentary debates gradually 
develops till it reached its present very 
perfect condition. For long, however, it 
was considerably hampered by the want of 
any special pla^ in tW house for the re- 
porters; but in the new houses of parliament 
special ffalleries and rooms have oeen fitted 
up for mem, and all necessary conveniences 
provided. 

A single newspaper requires a large staff 
of reporters, as they have to relieve each 
other at regular intervals — usually every 
quarter of an hour. One reporter takes his 
place in the reporters* gallery, where he re- 
mains taking notes for say fifteen minutes^ 
when he is i^eved by another reporter; he 
then retires to the reporters* room, transcribes 
his shorthand notes, which takes him some 
time to do, and Is then ready to proceed 
again to the gallery, repeat^ the same 
process till the house zis^ There is thus 


always one reporter in the house, while the 
rest are transmbing their notes, and in this 
way the printing (3 the speeches may be 
proceeding even while they are in course of 
delivery, they are very long. Instances 
are given of the proof-sheets of the greater 
part of a speech being placed in the hands of 
the speaker of it as soon as he has resumed 
his seat. By means also of the electric tele- 
graph and the telephone introduced into the 
bouses of parliament, provincial papers are 
placed in the same position with regard to 
freshness of reports as the metropolitan 
ones. 

Notwithstanding the facilities that have 
thus been given for parliamentary report- 
ing with the full cognizance of the house 
itself, and notwithstanding the expecta- 
tion and desire of members to see their 
speeches reported in the newspapers, the 
standing order that renders this proceeding 
illegal still remains unrepealed, and untU 
1875 any member of the House of Conunons 
could obtain the withdrawal of reporters 
by calling the attention of the spetdcer to 
the presence of strangers; but since the 
motion of Mr. Disraeli on the 27th of April 
in that year, it is necessary to obtain a vote 
of the house on the question of the with- 
drawal of stran^rs. The annual publica- 
tion of Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
compiled from the daily papers and local 

X rts, corrected by the members them- 
«, is the only approach to an official re- 

g )rt of parliamentary proceedings in Great 
ritain; but the question has been raised 
whether official verbatim reports ought not 
to be provided by a staff of reporters em- 
ployed by government Such reports have 
been adopM in the colonies and in most 
foreign countries. In the case of the latter 
the official are the only reports, and are sold 
to the newspapers, which are not repre- 
sented at the debates. 

Reports, in regard to courts of law, state- 
ments containing a history of the several 
cases, with a summary of the proceedings, 
the ailments on both sides, ana the reason 
the court gave for its judgment In Eng- 
land reports of law cases are extant from 
the reign of Edward II. Up to the time 
of Henry VIII. the reports were taken 
officially at the expense of the government^ 
and published annually under the name 
of Tear-books; but afterward^ until 1865, 
the reports were made by private indi- 
viduals in the various oourts. In 1865 
an improved system of law reporting was 
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inititated by the English bar under the 
■upeiintendenoe of the Oonnoil of Law 
R^rdng, who publish what are oaUed the 
* authorized reports.' They have no mono* 
poly, however, for several legal joumals 
publish contemporaneous reports. The re- 
ports of oases m the Scotch courts are fur- 
nished by periodical legal joumals and pri- 
vate profeMonal publications. 

Beponsed (re-p5^s&), a kind of omamentid 
metal-work in relief. It resembles embossed 
work, but is produced by beating the metal 
up from the back, which is done with a 
punch and hammer, the metal being placed 
upon a wax block. By this means a rude 
resemblance to the figiuo to be produced is 
formed, and it is afterwards worked up by 
pressing and chasing the front surface. The 
finest specimens of this style are those of 
Benvenuto Cellini of the 16th century. 

Representation of the People Act, 1884, 
an act which, with the subsequent Redis- 
tribution of Seats Act (1885), is the latest 
reform of importance in the electonJ system 
of Great Britain. It establishes a uniform 
household franchise and a uniform lodger 
franchise in boroughs and oounties; an oc- 
cupation franchise wherever the land or 
tenement occupied is of £10 clear yearly 
value; and a service francbdse. See Britain, 

Representative Government is that form 
of government in which either the whole of 
a nation, or that portion of it whose superior 
intelligence affords a sufficient guarantee 
for the proper exercise of the pririlege, is 
called upon to elect representatives or 
deputies chaiged with the power of con- 
trolling the public expenditure, imposing 
taxe^ and assisting the sovereign m the 
framing of lawa See ConetUuUon, 

Representative Peers are those peers 
who represent Scotland and Ireland in the 
House of Lords. The Soottish peers send 
to the House of Lords sixteen representa- 
tives, wiio are elected immediately after 
each general election and sit till parUament 
is dissolved. The Irish peers elect twenty- 
eight representatives for life. 

Reprievs (re-prSv'), the suspension of the 
execution of the sentence passed upon a cri- 
nrinal for a capital offence. Areprievemay 
be granted in various ways: — Fast, by the 
mere pleasure of the sovereign; second, when 
the judge is not satisfied with the verdict^ 
or any mvourable drcumstanoe appears in 
tile criminal's character; third, wlm a wo- 
man oanitally convicted pleads pregnancy; 
and lastiy, whentimcrimiBal becomes insane. 
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Repri'sal^ Lutebs of. See Marque, 
Letter of. 

Reprobation, in theology, is the doctrine 
that ^ who have not been elected to eter- 
nal life have been reprobated to eternal 
damnatimL This doctrine was held by 
Augustine and revived by Calvin; but most 
modem Calvinists repudiate it in the sense 
usually given to it 

Repxodnction, the process by which ani- 
mals perpetuate their own species or race. 
ReprMuotion may take place in either or 
bow of two chief modes. The first of these 
may be termed sexual, since in this form 
of the process the elements of sex are con- 
cerned— male and female elements uniting 
to form the essential reproductive conditions. 
The second may be named asexual, since in 
this latter act no elements of sex are con- 
cerned. The distinctive character of sexual 
reproduction consists in the essential element 
of the male {sperm-cdLot sperfnatozoUn) being 
brought in contact with the essentiid ele- 
ment of the female {germ-eeU, ovum, or egg), 
whereby the latter is fertilized or impreg- 
nated, and those changes thereby induct 
which result in the formation of a new being. 
Whether these elements, male and female, 
be fundshed by one individual or by two — 
or in other words whether the sexes be 
situated in separate individuals or not — is 
a fact of immaterial oonseouence in the 
recognition and definition of tne sexual form 
of the process. The reproductive process, 
therefore, may be (I.) Sexual, including 
(A) Hermaphrodite or Monoecious parents 
possessing male or female organs in the 
sameinmvidual, and these may be (a) self- 
impregnating (for example, the tape-worm), 
or (5) mutumly impregnating (for example, 
the snail); and (B) Dioecious parents, which 
may be O ) Oriparons (for example, most 
fishes, birds, die.), (2) Ovo-vivipwous (for 
example, some amphibians and reptiles), 
or (8) Viviparous (for example ma mm a l s). 
Or the repmuctive process may be (IL) 
Asexwd, including tiie processes of (A) 
Gemmation or budding (intemal, external, 
continuous^ or discontinuous), and (B) Fis- 
sion (transverse, longitudinal, irregular). 

Tim most perfect form of the reproduc- 
tive process u beet seen in the highest or 
vertemate animri% where the male el^ento 
are fnmitiied by one form, and the female 
elements by another. The male element 
with its characteristic sperm-cells w sp^ 
is brought into contact with the 
female ova in varioua ways. The ova when 
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Imfiregiuitdd mav midergo devebpment ex- 
tenial to tbe body of the parent^ and be left 
to be developed 1^ aiinxmndiiig ocmdltionB 
(as in the eg« of fishes); or the parent may 
(as in birds) monbate or hatch them. Those 
forms which thns produce eggs from which 
the young are afterwards hatched are named 
oviparoui animale. In other oases (as in 
the land salamanders, vipers, &c.) the eggs 
are retained within the parent’s body until 
such time as the young are hatched, and 
these forms are hence named ovo’viviparoutj 
whilst (as in mammalia alone) the young are 
generally completely developed iidthin the 
parent’s body, and are bom alive. Such 
animals are hence said to be viviparous. 
In the higher mammals, which exhibit tbe 
viviparous mode of reproduction in fullest 
permotlon, the mother and embryo are con- 
nected by a structure consisting partly of 
foetal and partly of maternal tissues, and 
which is known as the placenta. (See Pla- 
centa.) In the tape-worms we find familiar 
examples of normal hermaphrodite forms. 
Each segment or proglottia of the tape- worm 
— which segment constitutes of itself a sepa- 
rate Eodid or part of the compound animal — 
contains a lai^ branching ovary, developing 
ova or eggs, and representing the female 
organs, and also the male organ or testis. 
These organs between them pi^uoe perfect 
or fertili^ eggs, each of whira under certain 
favourable conditions is capable of develop- 
ing into a new tape- worm. The snails aliw) 
form good examples of hermaphrodite ani- 
mals, and illustrate oiganisnis which re- 
quire to be mutually imprecated in order to 
produce fertilized eggs — that is to say, the 
male element of one hermaphrodite organism 
must be brought in contact with the female 
element of another hermaphrodite form 
before the egus of the latter can be fecun- 
dated. See i£io Fieiion, Gemmation, Gener- 
ation, Ovum, Parthenogenesis, ftc. As to 
reproduction in plants, see Botany, 

Reptilas, or Bxftilia, a class of verte- 
brates, constituting with the birds, to which 
they are most dosdy dlied, Huxley’s second 
division of vertebrates, Sanropsiaa. Bep- 
til6% however, are generally rmrded as 
occupying a separate plaoem l£e animal 
kingdom, between fair^ and am^bians. 
Beptfies differ from amphibians ohiefiy in 
breathinff through lungs during the whole 
period of their existence; and from birds 
m being cold-blooded, in bdng covered with 
plates or scales instead of featbei% and in 
the ford^ (as fiar, at leasts as living 


tiles are concerned) never being constmoted 
in the form of wings. 

The class may be divided into ten orders, 
four of which are represented by living 
forms, while six are extinct. The living 
orders are the Chelonia (tortoises and tur- 
tles), the Ophidia (serpents and snakes), the 
Laoertilia (lizards), and Crooodilia (orooc^es 
and alligators). Ihe extinct orders are : loh- 
thyopterygia (Ichthyosaurus), Sauroptery- 
gia (Plesiosaurus), Anomodontia (Bhynoho- 
sauruB, Ac.), Pterosauria (Pterodactylus), 
Deinosauria (Megalosaurus, Ac.), and The- 
riodontia. The class is also divided into 
two sections, Squamata and Loricata, ac- 
cording as the exo-skeleton consists simply 
of scales, or of bony plates in addition to 
the scales. 

I'he exo-skeleton varies greatly in its 
development throughout the class. As in 
the tortoises and turtles and crocodiles it 
may attain, either separately or in com- 
bination with the endo-skeleton, a high 
development. In serpents and many liza^ 
it is moderately developed, while in some 
lizards the ski^ is of>mptfatively unpro- 
tected. The skeleton is always completely 
developed and ossified. Tbe vertel:m co- 
lumn m the quadrupedal forms is divided 
into four or five regions, less distinctly dif- 
ferentiated, however, than in the mammals. 
The ribs differ considerably in their mode 
of attachment to the vertebrae, but are al- 
ways present, and in a state of greater 
development than in the amphibians. The 
body, except in the case of the tortoises, is 
of an elongated form. The limbs are veiy 
differently developed in the different species. 
In the serpents and some lizards they are 
completely wanting or atrophied; in other 
lizara they are rudimentary; while in the 
remainder of the dass sometimeB the an- 
terior and sometimes the posterior limbs are 
devdoped, and not the others. In no case 
are the limbs developed to the extent to 
whidi they are devdoped In birds and quad- 
rupeds, these members sddom being of suf- 
ficient len^h to keep the body from the 
ground, in some of the form% living or 
extinct, the limbs are modified for swim- 
ming ae for fiight The lower jaw Is con- 
neoM with the skull thron|^ the interven* 
tion of a quadrate bone, an^ as this ofttti 
projects badcwards, the opening of the 
mouth is very great, and may even extend 
beyond the base of the skull. Teetti, ex- 
oe^ in the turtles and tortoiasB, wre pro- 
sen^ but are adapted rather for eaiafaig 
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And holding prey than maetioating food, 
and, except in the orooodilea, are not rank 
in sockets. The skull p o s s esse s a single 
occipital condole, by means of which it ai^- 
culite with the spine. The brain is small 
compared with the size of the sknlL The 
mus^ar system is developed more like 
that of the birds and mammals than that 
of the amphibians or fishes. The intestinal 
tract is generally differentiated into an oeso- 
phagus, stomach, small intestine, and large 
intestine. It terminates in a e^ooeo, whi^ 
is also common to the efferent ducts of the 
urinary and generative systems. In some 
forms (as snakes) the stomach, like the gul- 
let, is capable of great distention. The 
he^ has only three cavitlee, viz. two 
separate auricles and a single ventricular 
cavity, usually divided into two by an in- 
oomidete partition. Respiration is always 
performed by the lungs, which are highly 
organized, and often attain a great size. 
The ova are in general retained within the 
body of the parent until the development 
of &e young has proceeded to a gres^r or 
less extent, and then expeUed and left to 
the heat of the sun; but in some forms (as 
snakes and lizards) they are hatched in the 
interior of the body. J^ptiles are found in 
greatest number, and in most typical form 
and variety, in the warm or tropi<^ regions 
of the eartL During winter, or in the colder 
seasons of the year, most reptiles hybernate, 
and snakes are notable as periodically moult- 
ing their skin or epidermis. See the dif- 
ferent orders in separate articles. 

Bepablio (Latin, reipMUa, the common 
weal, the state), a constitution in whirii the 
supreme power in the state is vested, not in 
a hereditary ruler, but in the citizens them- 
selves. According to the constitution of 
the governing body a republic may there- 
fore vary from the prouaest aristocracy to 
the most absolnte democracy. In the small 
states of ancient Greece the supreme power 
was vested in the whole bod v of the dtizens, 
who met in common assembly to enact their 
laws. In the oligarchic republios of Genoa 
and Venice the supreme power was oon- 
rigned to the noblra or a few privileged 
individuals. In all modem repnbuos the re- 
presentative system prevafls. Besides the 
dUnliiiitive repubUos of San Marino^ In 
Ital^ and Andorra^ on the south ride of 
tile Pyrenees, the only repubUos in Europe 
at the present day are those of Swifeseriand 
and Eranoe. Bwits e rl an d has been a re- 
pohUe ever rinop It Ifiieratad itmlf from 


German rule; and France has been thrice a 
repnbUo— from 1798 to 1804, from 1848 to 
1852, and from 1870 to the present time. 
Holland was a republic from me separation 
of the seven provinces from Spam until 
1815; Great Britain was nominally a re- 
public from 1649 to 1660; Spain possessed 
a republican government in 1868-69, and 
in 1878-74. In the New World the re- 
pnbUoan form of government previ^ uni- 
versally among the independent states, the 
most important of all me republics there 
being the United States. The United States, 
Uke Switzerland, is a federative republic, 
consisting of a number of separate states 
bound t^^ether by a treaty, and having a 
central government, with power to enact 
laws binding on all the citizens. Mexico 
has been a republic since 1824, except dur- 
ing the short-lived empire from 1868 to 
1867. Brazil has only b^n a republic since 
Nov. 1889. 

BepubUoan Party, in United States 
politics, a name first appUed to the party 
which favoured a strong central govern- 
ment, not acting through the states, but 
directly upon the people; opposed to the 
Demomratio party, which mi^tained the 
rights of individual states. The party was 
Isiterly identified with the anti -slavery 
movement, and was the party of the North 
in the dvil war. It is strongly protectionist. 

Repudiation, a refusal on the part of a 
government to pay the debts contracted by 
ike governments which have preceded it 
Repudiation has sometimes been resorted to 
by the smaller Amerioan republics, and by 
some of the United States, and in Europe 
there are also instances of a similar kind. 

Btpnlrion, in physics, is a term often ap- 
plied to the action which two bodies exert 
upon one another when they tend to in- 
crease their mntnal distance. It was for- 
merly thought that there were two forces, 
attraction and r^lsion, which balanced 
and counteracted each other; bat it is now 
known that all apparent repulsion is merely 
a <Merenoe cff attractions, 

Baputo, a technical term in Soots law. 
See AaUt and JUpuie, 

Bapntad Ownondiip, In law, is a phrase 
used of a person who hrii to all appearances 
the right and aotoal possession of property. 
In England it has been enacted bV statute 
that when a person becomes bankrupt all 

goods and ohattsfr tluti are In hk posNS^ 

witii tiwoonssntof the true owner, sad in 
■aril n way that he Is reputed owner cl 
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them, may in general be dalmed by the 
traitee for the benefit of the orediton. In 
Scotland the same rule if suppoeed to eiiet 
at common law. 

Beqnana (re-kft'nh), a town of Southern 
Spain, province of Valenoi% 41 milee w. of 
tbat dty ; baa induitriea connected with the 
culture of rilk, saffron, grain, fruit, and wine. 
Pop 18,627. 

Bequeft-note, in the inland revenue, an 
application to obtain a permit for removing 
excisable articles. 

Bequtstf, Court of, an ancient court of 
Muity, abolished in the reign of Charles I. 
The name was also given to tribunalB of a 
special jurisdiction for the recovery of small 
debts, which were abolished, with a few ex- 
ceptions, by the County Court Act of 1846. 

Beq'idom, in the Homan C/atholio Church, 
a solemn musical mass for the dead, which 
begins in Latin, * Requiem etemam dona 
eis,' Ac., * Give to them eternal rest,* Ac. 
Moxart, Jomelli, and Cherubini composed 
famous requiems. 

Bsrcdoa (rer'dos), in eoclesiastioal archi- 
tecture, a screen or partition wall behind 
an altar, which is invariably ornamented in 
some manner, and is frequently highly en- 
riched with sculptured decorations, or with 
painting, gilding, or tapestiy. The reredos 
of St. Paul's, London, the last English cathe- 
dral to be provided with a reredos, was un- 
veiled in January 1888. 

Be'soript (Latin, reseriptus, written back), 
in Roman law, the answers of popes and 
emperors to questions in jurisprudence pro- 
pounded to mem officially; hence an emot 
or decree. The rescripts of the Roman em- 
perors constitute one of the authoritative 
sources of the civil law. The rescripts of 
the popes concern principally theological 
matters. 

Bcsoue, In law, the forcible or illegal 
taking of a person or thing (as a prisoner or 
a thing lawfully distrainM) out oi the cus- 
to^ of the law. 

Beieetton, in suigerv, the oneration of 
cutt^ out the dlsesM parts a bone at 
a Joint. It frequently obidates the neoaasity 
of amputating the whole limb^ and, by tlm 
removal of the dead parts, leaves the prtient 
a limb which, thou^ shortened, is in the 
majciity of oases Mtter than an artificial 
one. B eeec ti o n , whid> Is one of the triumphs 
of modem suigeiy, became a reoogniM 
form of soigioal opemtioii In 1860. 

Baw'da, a genus of annual, biennial, and 
perennial hem and undershmbs, natural 


order Resedacem, of which it is the type. 
Of the genus two species are natives of Bri- 
tain: M. odor&ta (mignonette) and Jt. lu- 
(wild woad). The latter yields a beau- 
tiful yellow dye^ for which it was formerly 
cultivated. 

Beseda'oem, a small natural order of 
plants, consisting of annual or perennial 
herbs, more rarely shrubs, with alternate or 
pinnately divided leaves, and small, irre- 
gular, greenish -yellow or whitish flowers. 
It inhabits Europe and all the basin of the 
Mediterranean. With the exception of Re- 
tSda odordta (mignonette) and A. hUeUa 
(wild woad), most of the spedee are mere 
weeds. 

Besenration, in the United States, a 
tract of the public land reserved for some 
special use, such as schools. 

Reserve, in military matters, has several 
significations. In battle the reserve con- 
sists of those troops not in action, and 
destined to supply fresh forces as they are 
needed, to support those points which are 
shaken, and to be ready to act at decisive 
moments. The reserve of ammunition is 
the magasine of warlike stores placed dose 
to the scene of action to allow of the sup- 
ply actually in the field being roeedily re- 
plenished. The term reserves is also im- 
plied to those forces which are liable to be 
called into the field on great emeigendes, 
for the purposes of natio^ defence; which 
have received a military training but follow 
the ordinary occupations of dvil life, and do 
not form part of the standing army. Such 
reserves now form a part d all national 
troops organised on a great scale. In Great 
Britain &e reserves condst of the army 
reserve and the auxiliary forces, namely, 
the militia, the yeomanry, and the vdun- 
'teers. (See Army Reeerve, MiUtia^ Aa) In 
the army estimates for 1896-97 the army re- 
serve numbered 80,100, the militia 140,104, 
the yeomanry 11,678, and the volunteers 
268,628. Sm also Naval Reserve, 

B a um , in banldag and insurance^ that 
portion of capital whidi is set aside to meet 
liabilities, and whidi, in banking, is there- 
fore not employed in discounts or temporary 
loans. 

, Baaorvad Uai, in the Britidi navy, com- 
prises thoee old and meiitoiious officers re- 
tired from active service who are yet Uable, 
in the event of the active list being ex- 
hausted, to be called upon for further ser- 
vice, a contingency, however, not likely to 
happeiL When placed upon the reserved 
176 
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Uil AM pfomoted to the mde next 
ftboTe tbit wmdi they hdd preViocidy, end 
reoeiTe the half-pay of the rank to whidi 
they are promote In the nayy eetimatea 
for 1896-97 there were only 18 naval offioen 
on the reeerved Hat. 

Beaervoir (rez'4r-vw4r), an artificial basin 
in which a lam quantity of water is stored, 
'i'he oonstruotn>n of a reservoir often requires 
great engineering skill. In the selection of 
a site the mat object should be to chooee a 
position which will give the means for col- 
lecting a large supplv of rainfall with as 
little recourse as pomble to artificial struc- 
tures or excavations. The embankments or 
dams may be constructed either of masonry 
or earth-work, but the latter is the more 
usual, as it is generally the more economical 
method. Beservoira & which the dams are 


In March 1864, resulted In the loss of 800 
Uvea and the destruction of an Immense 
amount of property. See also JohmUnon, 
Beset' ox T^ft, in Soots law, ^e offence 
of receiving goods with the knowledge that 
they are stolen, and with the intention of 
concealing and withholding them from the 
owner. &e Receiver of SMen Ooodt, 
Beshd, a town of Persia, capital of the 

? rovinoe of Oilan, 150 miles north-west of 
'eheran, near the Caspian Sea. Reshd is 
a well-built town, and is the centre of the 
silk trade of Persia, and through its port 
EnzellL 16 miles distant, carries on a con- 
siderable trade with Rusma. Pop. 41,000. 

Beshid Pasha, a Turkish statesman, bom 
at Constantinople in 1800, died in 1858. 
He represented the Porte in the courts of 
France and Britain, was several times made 


built of earth-work must be provided with 
a waste- weir, to admit of the suiplus water 
fiowing over; In the reservoirs of which the 
dams are built of masonrv there is no neces- 
sity for a waste- weir, as then the water may 
be allowed to overflow the wall, there being 
no fear of its endangering the works. The 
outlet at the bottom, by which the water to 
be used is drawn off from the reservoir, may 
consist either of a tunnel, culvert, or iron 
pipes provided with suitable sluioes. A vast 
system of reservoirs, called ^tanks,* exirts in 
India, constructed for purposes of irrigation. 
The reservoirs upon the irrigation canals of 
Spain are all of masonry; they are droular 
or polygonal in shape, and the interior face 
of the wall, which is constracted of large 
ashlars, is vertical In France, Italy, and 
partioularly in England, the pmference Is 
giveu to earthen dmna Sometimes natural 
udces are used as reservoirs, instances of 
which are Loch Katrine for the water sup- 
ply of Glasgow, and Thirlmere for that of 
Manchester. In these cases means are 
adopted for raising or lowering the surface 
of the water, the difference oetween the 
lowest and the highest levd of the surface^ 
multiplied by the area of the lake, giving 
the measure of its available storage. Bis- 
tributlng teservoirs for towns are generally 
built of nuisohry, but ate sometimes of Iron. 
Th^ ate plaoed high enough to command 
the higheit part d the town, and are capa- 
dous enough to contain half aday*s siq>ply, 
tiitir diief use being to store m smphis 
water during the nl^dit. Several catae- 
troplim have oec nri ed from the bursting of 
hupsr fe c tiy facmed raservciia. Ths burst- 
Ihg d tim Bik xussTToIr at Shdlle^ 
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grand vizier, supported the poliopr of Sir 
Stratford Canning, and was the chief of the 
party of progress in Turkey. 

Besidnsry Legatee, in law, the person 
to whom the surplus of the personal estate, 
after the discharge of all debts and particu- 
lar legacies, is left the testator’s wUl. 

BsSlg&ation, in Scots law, the form by 
which the vassal returns the fee or fen Into 
the hands of the superior. 

BaS'ina, a town of Italy, in the province 
and 6 miles south-east of Naples, on the 
Gulf of Naples. It stands near Hercu- 
laneum, and is the usual starting-place for 
the ascent of Vesuvius. Pop. 18,626. 

a class of vegetable substanoee 
insoluble in water, soluble in doohol, and 
easily softened or melted by heat. Resina 
are dther neutral or add; they are trans- 
parent or translnoent; they have generdly 
a yeUow-brown oolour; are sorntimes elastic^ 
but more generally friable and hard. They 
become electric when rubbed. Resins may 
be divided into three classes Those 
which exude spontsneously from plants, or 
from incisions In the stei^ and branches. 
They are generally mixtures d gum-resins 
and vdatim oils. The prindpal resins be- 
longing to this dass are benzoin, dragon’s- 
blo^ Peru balssm, storax, oopalba» copsl, 
elemi, gua iacnm, jaliy jao, myrrn, ia ud ara ch , 
and te rpen tin e. (2) Rerins extracted from 
dasti iy alodufis; they generally contain 
deihilte otttKm compounds. The prindpal 
resins bdomfug to tide class are gum am- 
mottiaoum, angelloa-root^ Indian hwp, ctt- 
bebs^ manifa» and squIlL (8) Foasfl reahis, 
oohumng in coal or lignite bed% fimbsTi 
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Reiiit, in oalioo-printing, n paate applied 
to oalioo goods to prevent coloor or mordant 
from fixing on the parts not intended to 
be oolour^ Resists may be used either 
mechanically or chemically. 

Betlataaoe, Elbotbioai^ the opposition 
which a conductor offers to the flow of elec- 
tricity, the conductor being removed so far 
from neighbouring conductors that their 
action will be very small, and maintained 
at the temperature of O'* C. The unit of 
resistance adopted by the British Associa- 
tion is called an ohm (which see). 

Bei Judioa'ta^ in law, is a legal point on 
which, as between two parties, judgment 
has bMU given by a supreme court, and 
which, therefore, cannot be reopened. 

Resolution, in music, the movement of a 
dissonance into the consonant harmony for 
which it creates in the ear an expectation. 
This movement is effected by raising or 
depressing the note a tone or a semitone, 
according to the rules of harmonical pro- 
gression. 

Resolution of Forces, in dynamics, the 
reverse of composition of forces. When a 
number of forces act at a point, the effect 
of all the forces may be produced by a single 
force; this single force is called the resultant 


purification of the blood by the removal, 
through the media of the birthing organs, 
of carbonic add and other waste products, 
and at the same time to the revivifying of 
the blood by the introduction of the oxygen 
of atmospheric air. It is thus partly ex- 
cretory and partly nutritive in its character. 
The other waste products, besides carbonic 
add, which are given off in the process of 
animal respiration are water, ammonia, and 
organic matters; but carbonic acid is by far 
the most important 

In man and the higher animals respira- 
tion is carried on by the breathing organs 
or lungs. The blood is conveyed to the 
breathing organs by spedal vessels, the 
right side of the heart in birds and mam- 
mals being exclusively employed in driving 
blood to the lungs for purification. The 
blood is sent through the pulmonary or lung 
capillaries in a steady stream, and passes 
through these minute vessels at a rate suffi- 
cient to expose it to the action of the oxygen 
contained in the air-cells of the lung, ^e 
essential part of the function of respiration, 
namely, the exchange of carbonic acid gas 
for oxygen, thus takes place in the lung, 
where the dingy -hued venous blood becomes 
converted into the florid red arterial blood. 


foroe, and is said to be composed of the 
actual forces. On the other band, a foroe 
acting at a point may be replaced by a 
num^r of forces, and these forces are called 
resolved parts of the original foroe. 

Ret^onanoe, in acoustics, a strengthening 
of sound. When a person spealu in an 
empty room the walls reflect the words. 
Simpose we have only to deal with one 
reflecting surface, at a distance of 112*5 
feet from the sp^er; there will be an 
interval of one-fifth of a second between 
the word and its echo, and the sound will 
be distinguished from its reflection; for 
any shorter distance the echo will merely 
strengthen the sound. Resonance indudes 
such strengthening of sound as occurs in 
sounding-boards and the bodies of musical 
instruments. 

Rasor'oin, a colourless crystalline oom- 
pound prepared on the laige scale b^ the 
action of sulphuric add on bensene, and by 
tihe treatment of the resulting oompom^ 
with caustic soda. It yields a fine puipl^ 
red colouring matter and several otherayes 
need in dyd^ and calico-printing. 

Resptratimi, the act of respiring or 
thmg. Reiqiiration Is that great phy- 
gimd fnnotm whkh is devoted to the 


Respiration includes the physical acts of in- 
spiri^on and expiration, both involuntary 
acts, although they may voluntarily modi- 
fied. From fourteen to eighteen respiratory 
acts take place Mr minute, the average 
quantity of air inhaled by a healthy adidt 
man being about 80 cubic inches, a slightly 
smallerquantitybeingexhaled. Thlsdennito 
volume of air which ebbs and flows is termed 
tidal air. The quantity (about 100 cubic 
inches) which may be ^en in a deep in- 
spiration, in addition to the tidal air, is 
termed compUmenUd air. The quantity of 
air (75 to 100 cubic inches) remaining in the 
chest after an ordinary expiration has ex- 
pelled the tidal air, is named iupplemewtal 
or reserve air, and this may be in greater 
part expelled bv a deeper expiration; whilst 
a quantity of air, also averag^ from 75 to 
100 cubic inches, always remains in the lungs 
after the deepest possible expiratory effo^ 
and cannot be got rid of. This lattw Quan- 
tity is therefore aimropriately named re- 
ndtud air. The difference in the mode of 
^hreathfog between the two sexes Is clMrly 
pwoeptible. In man it is chiefly ahdomAnM 
in^ character; that is to say, the lower 
part bf thechest and sternum, together with 
the abdominal musdes, participate before 


breal 

sioliM 
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the upper portions of the chest in the re- 
spimtory movements; whilst in women the 
breathing movements are chiefly referable 
to the upper portions of the chest. In women, 
therefore, breathing is said to be peetoraL 
Every volume of inspired air loses from 
to 5 per cent of oxygen and gains rather 
less carbonic acid. The quantity of car- 
bonic add given off varies under different 
droumstanoes. More carbonic add is ex- 
creted by males than by females of the same 
age, and by males between eight and forty 
than in old age or in infancy. An average 
healthy adult man will excrete more thw 
8 oz. of carbon in 24 hours. Hence the 
necessity for repeated currents of fresh air in 
meeting places and places of public enter- 
tainment, in halls and in churches, and for 
the proper ventilation of sleeping apart- 
ments. The breathing of an atmosphere 
vitiated by organic matter and carbonic 
add results in imperfect oxygenation of the 
blood, is accompanied or followed by head- 
aches, drowsiness, and lassitude, and is the 
source of many serious and even fatal dis- 
orders. 

While in man and the more highly orga- 
nized animals respiration is carried on by 
the lungs, in fishes it is effected by the gills. 
The essential feature of any breathing organ 
is a thin membrane, having the blood on one 
side and air, or water conteining air, on the 
other ; and the essential feature of respira- 
tion is an interchange of products between 
the blood and the atmosphere, oxygen pass- 
ing from atmosphere into the blood, and 
carbonic add and organic matters from the 
blood into the atmosphere. In the protozoa 
no respiratory organs are specialized, but 
the protoplasm of which the ixxiies of these 
animals are composed, has doubtless the 
power of excreting waste matters, as well 
as of absorbing nutritive material Even 
in comparatively high oiganisms, where no 
specialized breathing organs are developed, 
the function of re8|dration may be carried 
on by the skin or general body surfade— the 
integument being, as in the Ughest forms, 
intii^tely correlated in its functions to the 
breathing process. Thus in earthworms, 
lower crns t aeea» Ac., the breathing appears 
to be solely snbMrv^ by the body-surosoes. 

Respiration goes on m plants as well as 
in animals, the (dant in the presence of light 
e xh a ling oxygen and inhaling carbonic a^ 
and thus reversing the action of the animal 
Baairir aikMi, ARnnoiAu Qe% Drowning, 
BMfpta'tor, a month-oovering, which 


gives warmth to the air inhaled, and is 
used by persons having delicate lungs. It is 
constructed of a series of layers of veiy fine 
silver or gilt wires placed closely together, 
which are heated by the exhalation of the 
warm breat^ and in turn heat the cold air 
before it is inhaled. Other respirators, de- 
signed to exclude smoke, dust, and other 
noxious substances, are used by firemen, 
miners, cutlers, gpinders, and the like. 

Besj^atory Sounds, in medicine, the 
sounds made by the air when being inhaled 
or exhaled, as heard by the ear applied 
directly to the chest, or indirectly through 
the medium of the stethoscope. The re- 
spiratory sounds are of the highest impor- 
tance in the diagnosis of diseases of the chest 
and bronchial tubes. 

Res'plte, the temporary suspension of the 
execution of acapital offender. See Reprieve. 

Respon'dent, in law, the designation of 
the party requiring to answer in a suit, par- 
ticularly in a chancery suit. 

Responden'tia, a loan on the security of 
a ship’s oarga It is made on the condition 
that if the goods are lost, the lender shall 
lose his money. A similar loan on the 
security of the ship itself is called bottomry. 

Responsibility for Crime attaches fully 
to all above fourteen, if not lunatia An 
indefinite measure of responsibility begins 
to attach at seven, but till fourteen the pre- 
sumption is in favour of innocence. An 
infant under seven is held to be incapable 
of committing crime. Ignorance as to fact, 
but not ignorance as to law, may remove, 
or at least lessen, responsibility. 

Rest, in music, an intervid of silence be- 
tween two sounds, and the mark which 
denotes such interval Each note has its 
corresponding rest. See Music. 

Rest-harrow, a common British legu- 
minous plant (OnSnis spinbsa)^ akin to the 
brooms. It is plentiful in stiff clay land 
in some parts, and derives its name from 
its long and strong matted roots arresting 
the progress of the harrow. The stems 
are annual often woody or shrubby, and 
hairy; the leaves are generally simple, en- 
tire towards the base; the flowers, mostly 
solitary, large, and handsome, are of a bril- 
liant rose colour. Rest-harrow is also 
called eammock, 

ResUa'oMS, a natural order of plants allied 
to the Oypm^ or sedges, and confine^ to 
the sonthm hemisphere, being found chiefly 
in South Africa and Australia. They are 
herbs or undeirfirubi^ with matted roots 
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whidi bind ibifting soil, bard wiry sterna, 
simple narrow leaves, the sheaths of which 
are usually split, and inconspicuous brown 
rush-like psrdcles of flowers. Beatio tee- 
torum is employed in South Africafor thatch- 
ing, and the stems of other species are manu- 
factured into baskets and b^ma 

Restigouohs (res'ti-goah), a river which 
separates New Brunswick from the province 
of Quebec, flowing n.e. into the Bay of 
Ghaleurs at Dalbousie. It is 200 miles long, 
is navigable for 16 miles to Campbelton, and 
forms a tidal estuary fur 24 miles. It drains 
4000 square miles, and its basin supplies 
great quantities of timber. 

Restitution of Conjugal Rights, in Eng- 
lish law, is where either the husband or wife, 
without sufficient reason, lives separate from 
the other, in which case, if either party de- 
sires it, the divorce and matrimonial court 
will compel them to come together again. 

Restoration, in English history, the re- 
establishment of Oharles II. on the throne. 
May 29, 1660. The restoration was held 
as a festival in the Church of England till 
1869. 

Restorationist, one who believes in a 
temporary future punishment, but in a final 
restoration of all to the favour and presence 
of God. The name is applied to all of what- 
ever sect who hold this belief; to the whole 
body of Universalists ; and to a particular 
sect of Universalists. 

Resurrection, the rising again of the body 
from the dead to be reunited to the soul in 
a new life. It has formed a part of the belief 
of the Christian church sinoe its first forma- 
tion, and has been embodied as an article in 
each of the creeds. There are traces to be 
found of such a belief among heathen na- 
tions from a very early period. There can 
be little doubt that the Jews, particuhu'ly 
those of later times, held the doctrine, 
though it would be difficult to point to any 
express indication of it in the Old Testa- 
ment. It appears, however, to be alluded 
to in Isaiah xxvi. 19, and is distinctly 
affirmed In Daniel, chap, xii 1-S. That 
the belief in the resurrection was generally 
held among the Jews at the time of Chrirt 
is evident, particularly from the position 
occupied by the Sadducees, a sect having 
as its most characteristic feature the denial 
of the resurrecticii. Beyond doubt, how- 
ever, it was the goiq>el that * brought Ufe 
and immortality to light.' At best the 
notions of a res ui rection and future state 
current {wior to the advent of Christ were 


dim and undefined, and it remained for him 
to set them in a full dear light, and give 
evidence and pledge of their reality by his 
own resurrection. With regard to the in- 
formation conveyed to us in the New Testa- 
ment on the doctrine of the resurrection, we 
are taught that it will be univeracd, extend- 
ing to the wicked as well as to the righteous, 
John V. 28, 29; Rev. xx. 13; that there shall 
be identity, in some sense, l^tween the body 
which died and the body which shall bie 
raised, 2 Cor. v. 10; that, as regards the 
resurrection of the righteous, the body, 
though identical, shall be wonderfully d- 
tered, Phil. iii. 21; 1 Cor. xv.; Luke xx. 35, 
36; and that, as regards the time of the 
resurrection, it shall be at the end of this 
present earthly state, and that it shall be 
connected with the coming of our Lord to 
judge the world, 1 These, iv. 16. 

Connected with this subject is the resur- 
rection of Christ himself from the dead, the 
corner-stone of the Christian system. The 
evidence in support of it is marked by the 
following characteristics: — (1) The variety 
of eircumstartceB under which the risen 
Saviour appeared. (2) The cirmmatantialUy 
of the testimc^ given by the different wit- 
nesses. (8) The aimtilieity and apparent 
truthfulness with which the witnesses de- 
scribe their impressions when the Saviour 
appeared to them. (4) That the event borne 
witness to was completely unexpected by the 
witnesses; and (5) That the testimony was 
published to the world on the very spot 
where, and at the very moment when, the 
event was said to have happened. Various 
attempts have been made to explain away 
the resurrection of Christ. There is the 
supposition (1) of fraud; that, according to 
the statement of the Jews, the disciples 
stole the body, and then published the story 
that their LoM was risen. (2) That Jesus 
had not really died on the cross ; that his 
apparent death was only a swoon, from 
whidi he afterwards recovered. (8) That 
there had been no real resurrection, but 
that the disciples had been deceived by 
visionary appearances or hallucinations, (j) 
That the assertion of the resurrection was 
originally allegoricaL With regard to the 
significance of the resurrection of Christ, it 
was (believers assert) the crowning evldenor 
of the divine character of his mission, he 
himself had spoken of it as what should be 
the most oonvlnoing proof to the world that 
he really was what he pr of essed himself to 
be; and in this light it was constantly and 
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with imsMbto eondmiTttiieii iqtpealed to 
bj the apoetlee in Addreediig the world. 

Befureotloii, CoNOBiGAnov of thi, a 
society of Roman Catholio priests founded 
at Rcme in 1886. 

Besusdtatton. See Drowning* 

Retainer, in law, the contract between a 
solicitor and a client, or a solicitor and coun- 
sel for professional services, and the docu- 
ment given by the solicitor to a counsel 
engagl^ his services. When the counsel is 
engaged for a particular suit the document 
is oaUed a tptAal retainer; and whep he is 
engaged for all matters of litigation in which 
su^ party may be at any time involved, it 
is called a general retainer* The retainer 
is in all oases accompanied a preliminary 
fee called a retaining fee. 

Retaining Wall, a wall erected for the 
purpose of confining a body of water in a 
reservoir, or for resisting the thrust of the 
ground l^hind it. As a generd rule the 
thickness of retaining walls is one-third their 
height; inreservoiranddookwallBof masonry 
the thickness is about one-half their height. 

Retardation, in physics, the diminution 
of the velocity of a b^y ^m the ftiction 
of the medium in which the body moves or 
from the attraction of gravity. The laws 
of retardation are the convene of those of 
acceleration. 

Re'te Xnoo'inm, in anatomy, the deepest 
layer of the epider^ or scarf-skin, resting 
on the cutis vera or true skin. It is the seat 
of the colour of the ■kin, and in the negro 
contains black pigment 

Ratantion, in Soots law, a lien; the right 
of withholding a debt or of retnining pro- 
perty until a debt due to the person claim- 
ing this right be duly paid. 

Ratantion of Uriiia, in medicine, a con- 
dition in which the urine cannot be expelled 
horn the bladder at all, or only with great 
difi&oulty ; to be distinguished from suppres- 
sion of urine, aoondition in which the bidder 
is empty, the urine not having been secreted 
by the kidneys. It may be due to some 
m e ch an ic al obstructhm, aa a calculus^ a dot 
of blood, or a tumour, or to paralysis, Ac. 
If not rdisved hj means of the cathetm' 
or otherwise It may cause rupture of the 
bladder and death. 

Ratfoird, Xaav, a municipal borougli In 
NottingbainshliA Rngland, 82 mika mn.!. 
of Nottini^mm, on the IdK here orosaed by 
a^btite eonneoting Rest Betfoid with West 
Betfocd. It has foondilas, manhine-shopa, 
paper and eomadlli^ Rail Retford sent 


two members to the House of 'Commons 
from 1571 till 1885, when it ceased to be a 
parliamentary borough. Pop. 10,608. 

Rethel (ret-el), a town of fVauoe, apart- 
ment of Ai^ennes, on the Aisne, 28 miles n.b. 
of Rheims, with manufactures of merinoes 
and cashmeres. Pop. 6904. 

Bethel (rS'tel), Alfbbd, German historioal 
painter, bom at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1816; 
studied at Dlisseldorf (under Schadow), 
Frankfort (under Veit and Schwind), and 
R^e. He died at DUsseldorf in 1869. 
His greatest works are four frescoes in the 
town- house of Aix-la-Chapelle represent- 
ing incidents connected with the life of 
Charlemagne, other four there being exe- 
cuted hrom his designs after his death. These 
are among the finest modem works of tiie 
kind. German history and the Bible also 
furnished him with various snbjeots, and he 
painted in water-colour a series of pictures 
illustrative of Hannibal’s passage of the 
Alps. 

Retia^riua, in Roman antiquities, a gladi- 
ator who wore only a short tunic and carried 
a trident and net, ^th which he endeavoured 
to entangle and despatch his adversary, who 
was armed with helmet, abield, and sword. 

Betioulatad Moulding, in architecture, a 
member enriohed with a raised fillet intw- 
laoed in various ways like net-work. It Is 
seen obiefly in buildings in the Norman style. 

Botioulntod Work, a species of masonnr 
very common among the ancients, in whim 
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the stonee see square and laid loaenge-wlse, 
roffimbtinn: the meshes of a net^ and pro- 
dudng mme ornamental appearance. It 
i» opu$ reiiaulaium oi 
Ralla^tinn, timhco^-oombUgoreeoo^ 
cavity of the compto stomach of rumtoanti. 
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Bdt'iiiA, in anatomy, a membrane of the 
eye, formed by an expansion of the optic 
nerve, and so constituted as to receive the 
io^ressions which result in vision. See Eye. 

iut'inite, a fossil resin found in the liffoite 
beds of Devonshire, Hanover, and elsewhere. 

Betiremmt^ in the army and navy, is 
witbdrawment from the service with the 
retention of all or a portion of the pay. In 
the BritiA army and navy the retirement 
of oflSoers may lie voluntary, but all officers 
must retire at fixed ages, according to their 
rank, receiving corresponding retired-pay. 
(Bee Army,) In the army estimates for 
1896-97 the retired pay and gratuities for 
reduced and retired officers amounted to 
£1,495,800. In the navy estimates the re- 
served and retired my amounted to £669,01 8. 

Retort', a vesseX generally of glass, used 
in chemistry for distilling liquids. Retorts 
consist of a flask-sha{)eil vessel, to which a 
long neck or beak is attached. The liquid 
to be distilled is placed in the flask and heat 
applied. I'he products of distillation con- 
dense in the cold neck of the retort, and are 
collected in a suitable receiver. In gas- 
making, retorts of iron or fire-clay are used 
for distilling the coal 

Retreat, a military operation, in which 
an army retires before an enemy; properly, 
an orderly march, in which oircumstanoe it 
differs from a flight. Also a military signal 
given in the army by beat of drum or sound 
of trumpet at sunset, or for retiring from 
exercise or from action. 

Retriever Dog, a dog specially trained to 
fetch game which has l^n shot, and greatly 
valued by sportsmen for its sagacity in the 
field and in the water. The laiger and more 
familiar breed of retrievers is formed by 
crossing the Newfoundland and setter; the 
smaller breed is formed by crossing the 
water-spaniel and terrier, llie typical re- 
triever is 20 or more inches high, with a 
stoutly -built body, strong limbs, webbed 
toes, and black and curly fur. 

Retrograde, a term given to the apparent 
motion of a plimet among the stars when it 
is in opposition to the motion of the sun ^ 
the eouptia The motion of a planet in the 
direction from right to left is said to be 
direct. 

Retrog r e ss io n of the Moon's Nodes, the 
motion of the moon's nodes— the two p^ts 
in which the moon's orbit meets the plane 
of the ecliptic— in the direction opposite to 
that of the sun's motion in the edi^a The 
moon's nodes slowly change at each revela- 


tion of the moon, in the direction from left 
to right, and make a complete revolution 
round the earth in 18*6 years. 

Return, in law, the sending back of a 
writ or other process to the court from which 
it issued by the officer to whom it was ad- 
dressed, with a written account of what he 
has done in executing the process, to be filed 
in the office of the derk of the court 

Returning Officer, the presiding officer 
who conducts an dection and who returns 
the persons duly dected. In counties it is 
ususRy the sbmff, in boroughs the chief 
magistrate, or deputies acting for them. 

Rets, Gillbs de. See EaU, 

Rets (ift), Jean Fbanqoib Paul de Gondi, 
Cardinal de, was bom at Montmirail in 
1614, died at Paris 1679. Contrary to his 
own indinations he was designed by his 
father, who was general of the galleys, for 
the church. His instructor was the cele- 
brated Vincent de Paul. As a young abb4 
he led a very improper life, but his brilliant 
gifts, his 6lo(|uenoe, his audadty, and his 
great connections nevertheless enabled him 
to advance in his ecclesiastical career. In 
1648 he received a doctorate at the Sor- 
bonne, and was appointed ooadjutor of his 
unde the Archbishop of Paris. He was the 
implacable enemy of Mazarin, and in 1648 
be^me the most energetic and unscrupulous 
of the leaders of the Fronde. On the fall 
of Mazarin he was selected as minister by 
the queen-regent, Anne of Austria, and in 
1651 reoelved the cardinal's hat; but on 
Mazarin's return to power in 1652 he was 
arrested and imprisoned, first at Vinoennes, 
then at Nantes. He escaped, however, alter 
two years' captivity, and for nearly wht 
years wandered through Spain, Italy, Hd- 
land, Germany, and England. After the 
death of Masiudn in 1661 he was allowed 
to return to France, on condition that he 
should resign his claims to the archbishopric 
of Paris, reaving instead the rich abbey of 
St Denis. During the last seventeen years 
of his life he lived retired, paid his immense 
debts, and occupied himself with the com- 
position of his M^moires^ whi<^ are inimi- 
table for their historic truth and narrative 
skin. 

Ratamh (rech), Mobir, German artteti 
was born at Dresden 1779, died them 1857. 
He studied at the art academy of his native 
dty, of which he was appoinM a piofeasor 
in 1824. His most celebrated woriui are his 
outline fllustrations of Shakspere, Goeifts^ 
Schiller, Foaqu4^ and others. 
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Benehlin (roiA'lin), Johank, G^rmMi 
•oholMT, bom in 1455 at Plonheim, died in 
1522. He atudied at Freiburg, the Univer- 
aitj of Paria, Bftle, and elsewhere, and be- 
came familiar with Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew. He was patronized by several of the 
German fuinoes, and was engaged on various 
political missions. From 1502 to 1513 he 
was president of the Swabian federal court 
His opposition to the proposal to bum all 
Hebrew books except the Bible raised a 
host of fanatical enemies against him, but 
did him no harm. In 1519 he was appointed 
professor at Ingolstadt; in 1521 the plague 
drove him to Stuttgart. Dutine a great part 
of his life Beuohlin was the real centre all 
Greek and Hebrew teaching in Germany. 
Several of his works had considerable popu- 
larity in their time. He sympathized deeply 
with Luther and the Reformation, but midn- 
tained his connection with the i^man Ca- 
tholic Church to the last. 

Benmont (rd'mont), Alfred Von, Ger- 
man historian, bom at Aiz-la-Chapelle, 
August 15, 1808, was educated at Bonn and 
Heidelbeig, and entered the Prussian dip- 
lomatic service, filling posts at Florence, 
Constantinople, and Rome. From 1851 till 
1860, when he retired into private life, he 
was successively Prussian minister at Flo- 
rence, Modena, and Parma. He died in 
1887. He was the author of several valuable 
works on the history of Italy, including 
Contributions to Italum History, The Cara- 
fes of Maddaloni, History of the City of 
Rome, He also wrote on the history of 
art. 

Bdnnion (rft-fi-ni-On), formerly Bourbon, 
an idand in the Indian Ocean, between 
Mauritius and Madagascar, 115 miles from 
each; area, 1127 square miles. It was an- 
nexed by France in 1643, and is an impor- 
tant French colony, now sending a repre- 
sentative to the chamber of deputies, and 
forming practically almost a department of 
France. It is very mountainous, the Piton 
des Neim reaching a height of 10,069 feet, 
and the nton de laFoumaise, an active vol- 
cano, of 8294 feet The soil produces trc^- 
oal ixroduots, sugar being the principal crop. 
Coffee^ cloves^ and vanula axe idso grown. 
l>estructive huirioanes are frequent There 
ate no natural haxbonra, but an axtificial 
harbour has been oonstraoted at Pohite des 
Galets, at the ncrUi-west cl the island; 
end tUs harbour is connected railway 
withStl>enis(tbeeapital),andaUthepi^- 
0^ places oil the coast Hie popuMoo, 


which consists of creoles, negroes, Indian 
coolies, Chinese, Malays, Ac., is 179,639. 

Beus (r&-\)8'), a dty of Spain, in Catalonia, 
in the province and 10 miles west of Tarra- 
gona, ^ a plain at the base of a chain of 
hills, about 4 miles from the port of Salou 
on the Mediterranean. Reus is now, next to 
Barcelona, the most flourishing manufactur- 
ing town of Catalonia, the staples being silk 
and cotton. Imitation French wines are 
largely made. Pop. 27,595. 

Bew { rois ), two principalities of Central 
Germany, conning of several separate ter- 
ritories situated between Prussia, Saxony, 
and Bavaria, and belonmg to an older and a 
younger line of the family of Reuas. Reuss- 
Greiz, the territory of the elder line, com- 
prises an area of 122 souare miles, with a 
population of 55,994; tne territory of the 
younger Hne, Reuse -Sohleiz-Gera, has an 
area of 318 square miles, with a pop. of 
110,598. Both principalities have been 
members of the Grerman Empire since 1871, 
each sending one member to the federal 
council and one representative to the Reichs- 
tag. 

Benter (roister), Fritz, German humorist, 
was bom in 1810, and educated at Rostock 
and Jena. He became an active member of 
the student society * Germania,’ which cost 
him seven years’ imprisonment in Prussian 
fortresses. Returning home in 1840 he 
supported himself first by farming, then 
by teaching, and finally by literary worii. 
His first literary venture was a volume of 
humorous poems in Low German (Laiischen 
and Riemels, 1853), which met with extra- 
ordinary success. His greatest work is Olle 
Kamellen, a series of prose tales, which 
stamped him as the greatest writer of Platt- 
deut^ and one of the greatest humorists of 
the century. He died at Eisenach in 1874. 

Beater (roi'tdr), Paul Juliub, Baron, 
bom at Cassel in 1816, was connected with 
the electric telegraph system from the begin- 
ning, and in 1849 eatabliihed Renter’s News 
Agei^ at Aix-la-Cbiq>elle. In 1851, on 
the laying of the cable between Calais and 
Dover, he transferred his chief office to 
London, and became a naturalized English- 
man. As the tdegr^hio system extended 
he increased his staff of agents, until the 
newspaper press, the foreign bourses, and all 
bankings ship|dng, and fading companieo 
became depended in a great measure on 
Reuter’s Agency for the latest information 
from an parte of the world. In 1365 he 
oonveited his agency Into a limited liability 
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oompany, ol which he wee managing direc- 
tor ontU 1878. In 1871 he received the 
title of baron from the Duke of Coburff- 
Gotha. He laid some important telegraphic 
oal3^ He died at Nice in Feb. 1899. 

Beutliii|nn (roitling-dn), a town of WUr- 
temberg, 20 mUee aouth of Stuttgart; has 
manufi^urea of oottona, woollena, lace, lea- 
ther, kc. It ia of conaiderable antiquity, 
and long maintained the rank of a free im- 
perial dty. It waa incorporated with Wur- 
tembeig in 1802. Pop. 17»319. 

EevfO, or Hsv£ 4 a fortified seaport of 
Bttaai% capital of Eathonla, on a amall bay 
in the Gulf of Finland. It oonaista of two 
parta, the old or upper town, surrounded by 
walls and situatea on a rocky height, and 
the lower town on the beach. Beval was an 
important seaport of the Hanseatic Lei^e, 
ana came into the possession of Kussia in 
1710. It contains several ancient churches, 
a fine modem church with spire 420 feet 
high, a cathedral, and many interesting an- 
tiquities. Its maniifactures are unimpor- 
tant, but its trade is large, the exports being 
chiefly grain, flax, and H|)irits, and the im- 
ports, coal, iron, cotton, tea, wine, and che- 
micals. It is much freciuented for sea-bath- 
ing. Pop. 51,277. 

(re-verye, from J^Vench, reveiller^ 
to awaken), the signal given in garrisons at 
break of day, by beat of drum or sound of 
bugle, for the soldiers to rise and the sen- 
tinels to forbear challenging until the re- 
treat is sounded in the evening. 

BevtUtloii, the knowledm of God and 
his relation to the world, given to men by 
God himself, and for the Christian contained 
in the Bible. The earliest revelations, made 
in the patriarchal age, were preserved tUl 
later times, and mdually enlarged during 
the Mosaic period by successive revels^ons 
to chosen individuals, with whom the Bible 
makes us acquainted under the name of pre- 
sets, from Moses to Malaohi, God having 
finally completed his revelations through 
Christ Bee ChrUiianUy, 

Bmlation, Book of. See 

E•Ft]gild^ op Godka, a commercial town 
of India, inBengal, near the junction of the 
Ganges and Ghagm. It has an important 
local trade. Pop. 14,750. 

Btfeht Mabtkb of th^ an officer in 
foimer times appointed to superintend the 
revels or amuasinints^ oomsisti^ of dancings 
masking, In the eourts of princes, the 
Inns of oout^ and noldeiiien*s bonsas, during 
the twelve O teM mse boUdiiys. He was a 


court official from the time of Henry VIIL 
to that of Geoige IIL 
Bevenne, the income of a nation derived 
from taxes, duties, and other sour^ for 
public uses. See articles on the different 
countries, also Taxation, Ac, 

Bevenua Cutter, a sharp -built single- 
masted vessel, armed, for the purpose of 
preventing smuggling and enforcing the 
custom-house rogations. 

Bevar'beratory Furnace, a furnace in 
which the material is heated without com- 
ing into contact with the fuel Between 
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the fireplace a and the bed on which the ma- 
terial to be heated 6 li^ a low partition wall, 
called a fire-bridge, is placed The fiame 
passes over this bridge, and plays along the 
flat arch which surmounts the whole, reflect- 
ing or reverberating the heat downwards. 
The reverberatory furnace gives free access 
of air to the material, and is employed for 
oxidizing impurities in metals, and for other 
similar purposes. 

Bevare (re-v6r'), Paul, bom at Boston, 
Massachusetts, Jan. 1, 1735, has earned 
fame by riding through Charle^wn to Con- 
cord on the night of April 18, 1 775, to give 
warning of the British expedition, wldoh was 
resisted next day at liexin^n and Con- 
cord; a service immortalized m Longfellow’s 

g em, The Midnight Bide of Paul Bevere. 

e had been a goldsmith and copper-plate 
engraver, and subsequently he set up a 
foundry and erected works for rolling copper 
at Canton, Massachusetts, still carriea on 
by his successors as the Revere Coimer Com- 
pany, He died May 10, 1818. 

Beverend, a title of respect given to 
cleigvmen aiid other eodesiastios. In Bng- 
landbiahops are riyAt revermd, arohblshm 
mosf reverend, deans very reverend, and ton 
lower dergy reverend, In Scotland the prin- 
cipals of the universities, if oleigypif n, are 
very reverend, and likewise the modbestaccil 
the General Assembly; all the other dAngy 
ege limply reverend. 


BEVIBSE RSYIVAL. 


RmiMt in nnmlimatioi, the side of a 
medal or coin oppoaite to thi^ on which the 
head or principal figure ia impreaaed. The 
latter ia called the obverte, 

Bmnion, in law, the reaidue of an eatate 
left in the grantor, to oommenoe in poaaea- 
aion after the determination of the paitioular 
estate granted by him. The estate returns 
to the grantor or his heirs after the grwt 
is over. In insurance business a reversion 
is an annuity or other benefit, the eujoy- 
meut of which be^ns after a certain num- 
ber of years, or Mter some specified event, 
as a death or birth. 

Bavet'ment (French, revHement), in forti- 
fication, is a retaining wall placed against 
the sides of a rampart or ditch. In field- 
works it may be of turf, timber, hurdles, 
and the like; but in permanent works it is 
usually of stone or brick. The exterior faces 
of these walls are considered as the scarp 
and counterscarp of the ditch. 

Review, an inspection of military or naval 
forces by an officer of high rank or by a dis- 
tinguished personage, which may be accom- 
panied with manoeuvres and evolutiona. 

Beviewe. See Periodicalt. 


•ions to the heathen. Scotland also presents 
several remarkable revivals. But it was re- 
served for recent times to witness in America 
and Great Britain perhaps the most rem%rk- 
able religious revival which has been wit- 
nessed &ce the era of tiiie Beformation. 
Movements of this nature, but of limited 
extent, have not been infrequent in the 
American churches, as in 17S6 and 1880; 
but the great revival which originated in 
the Unit^ States in 1858 subsequently ex- 
tended to the British Islands, and was ex- 
perienced with more or less power through- 
out almost every part of the world. New 
York and Philadelphia were the principal 
centres of the movement, which became 
universal in the U. Stated embracing all 
denominations and all classes of society. In 
the summer of 1859 the revival extended 
to the north of Ireland, chiefly through the 
agency of the Presbyterian Church, and 
from Ireland it spread to Scotland, where 
its power was extensively felt by the long- 
neglected population of the fishing villages 
in the east and north, and in Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, Perth, Pundee, Paisley, 
Dumfries, and other large towna Wales 


Revise, among printers, a second or third 
proof of a sheet to be prated, taken off in 
order to be compared with the last proof, to 
see whether all the mistakes marked in it 
are actually corrected. See Proof* 

Revising Banister, in England, one of a 
number of barristers appoint^ annually for 
the purpose of examining or revising the 
list of parliamentaiy voten^ and settling 
the question of their qualification to vote — 
duties performed in S^thmd bpr the sheriff- 
substitute. The revising barnsters* courts 
are held in the autumn. 

Revival, a term appUed to religions awak- 
enings in the Chriscan church, and to the 
occurrence of extensive spiritual quickening 
and conversion in the general community. 
The first great revival in Europe was the Be- 
foimation in the 16th century, whidi awoke 
the ohurdi from the sleepof centuries. When 
religion had degenerated into formalism ia 
E n gland in the Oimtqiy a second re- 
vival of ndiitiial iaSmaWas aooompUshed 
through fne instrumentality of the Pmntana 
When the church bad onoe more sank Into 
a state of sloth and apathy In the 18tb oen- 
tnry, it was aroused by the preaching of 
Whitfield, the Wedeyig ^ 


largely participated in this revival; the in- 
crease to the membership of its churches in 
one year, from June 1859, amounting to 
100,000. Various parts of England also 
sha^ in the movement. The latest, and 
in some respects perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary revival movement of modem times, 
was that initiated by the two American 
'evangdkts,* D. L. MoodyandlraD. Sankey, 
whose resp^ive functions it has been, to 
use their own words, * to preach and to sing 
the gospel. ’ The movement commenced in 
1878 in England, but it attained no great 
prominence until the arrival of the two evan- 

r ists in Edinburgh. Their ministrations 
that dty, and afterwards in Glasgow, 
DundecL and other towns in Scotland, and 
also in England and Ireland, up to August 
1875, were attended daily by multitudes of 
people^ a remarkable feature of these assem- 
blies being the presence in great numbers 
of the upper nmiw of society, even to mem- 
bers of the pemge and royiu family. On 
their return to the UniM States they 
beaded a similar movement there; and they 

Tlw Salvation Army, 
wUch was originated ia 1865 and organised 




titnde of other earnest men. OotooMent regarded as a permanent revival orgahlsa- 
with this movfiment^TO the origin of mis- See Mnsdpn Arsty, 
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BayiTal of Ltaming. See Rematssonoe. 

Beyooatlon, in lew, the deetroying or 
annulling of a deed or will which had exist* 
eooe till the act of revocation made it void. 
The revocation of a deed can only be effected 
when an expeee stipulation has been made 
in the deed itself reserving thii power. The 
revocation of a will can be made in four 
different wavs — (1) by another will; (2) by 
intentional ouming, or the like; (8) by the 
dispodtion of the property by the testotor 
in his lifetime; (4) by miuniage. 

Bevolutioii, the more or less sudden, and 
it may be violent, overturning of a govern- 
ment or political system, with the substitu- 
tion of something else. The term ^revolution* 
is applied distinctively in English history 
to the convulsion by which James II. was 
driven from the throne in 1688; and in 
French history to the upheaval of 1789. 
Subsequent Fronch revolutions are those of 
1880, 1848, 1851, and 1870-71. The Arne- 
rican war of independence (1776-88) is 
often called a revolution. 

Revolver, a description of firearm in 
which a number of charges contained in a 
revolving cylinder are, by pulling the trigger, 
brought suooessivdiy into position and fired 
through a single bamL For the introduc- 
tion of the revolver in its present form we 
are indebted to Colonel Samuel Colt, of the 
United States, though repeating pistols had 
long been known in other countries. These 
were made from one noass of metal bored 
into the requisite number of barrels, but 
were so dumsy as to be almost quite use- 
less. In Colt’s weapon there is a revolving 
cylinder containing six chambers placed 
at the base of the barrel, each chamber 
having at its rear end a nipple for a cap, 
lliese contain the cartridges, which are put 
in from the front of the breech-piece and 
driven home by a lever ramrod placed in a 
socket beneath the barrel The revolver is 
fired through the single barrel, the cylinder 
being turned by mechanism connect^ with 
the mok, until each chambw in succession is 
brought round so as to form virtually a con- 
tinuation of the barrel. Various modifica- 
tions of Colt’s revolver have beenintroduoed, 
with the view in some cases of increaring the 
rapidity and facility of firing, in oUiers of 
diminishing by safeguards the risks to which 
inexperience hands must ever be exposed 
in the use of these weapons. In the Smith 
and Wesson revdver, one of the most recent 
(adopted by Austria and Russia), fadlity fit 
loading is a feature^ fhe cylinder and biml 


together being pivoted to the front of the 
stock, so that by setting the hammer at half- 
oo<dc, raising a spring-catch, and lowering 
the muzzle, the bottom of the cylinder is 
turned up to receive fresh metallic car- 
tridges. When this is done the muzzle is 
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pressed back until the snap-catch fastens it 
to the back plate, and the revolver is again 
readv to be fired. In the latest form of this 
revolver the spent cartridges are thrown 
out of the cylinder by means of an automatic 
discharger. I'he British regulation army 
revolver is Webley’s modified Smith and 
Wesson, which chiefly differs from the 
original in the method of securing the 
hix^fed barrel and revolving chambers to 
the standing breech and stock of the pistol. 
The mode adopted permits of very rapid 
loading, and when fired off the empty cases 
are automatically ejected. The weapon can 
also be easily and instantly unloaded, and 
some are made with covered hammers, 
safety-bolts, and of small calibre for the 
pocket. As a military weapon the revolver 
wiU, it is thought) be superseded by a re- 
peating pistol wil^ mechanism similar to 
that m magazine rifles. The revolver prin- 
oipie has aJiM> been iqpplied to rifles, and to 
gims for throwing small projectiles, as in 
the Gatling and other macmine guns. 

Revolving Fnxnaoe, a furnace with a ro- 
tary motimi, used in some chemical manu- 
factures and in the manufacture of malleable 
iron. The revolving furnace has superseded 
the reverbatory furnace in many processes. 

Revolving Light. See Lighthouae, 

Revue des Deux Mondes (re-vU da deu 
mopd), a French journal, combining the fea- 
tures of an EngUsh magazine and review, 
and appearing twice a month. It was 
founded in 1829 bv S4^r-I>upeyron and 
Manroy, but its real foundation dates from 
1881, when it came under tihe direction of 
M. Francois Boles, under whose editorship 
it included among its oontributors the most 
distinguished names In French literature. 

186 
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Bewi, a native state in Central India, 
more or less under British control since 
1812. Area, about 10,000 square miles; 
pop. (chiefly Hindus) 1,452,567. The state 
u nch in minerals and forest produce. — ^The 
town of Bew4 lies 181 miles 8.w. of Alla- 
habad; it is surrounded by three ramparts, 
the innermost of which incloses the ^ace 
of the maharaja. Poa 23,626. 

Be wi KAntha, a political agency of India, 
subordinate to the ^vemment of Bombay. 
It was established in 1821>26, and has under 
its control 61 separate states, great and 
small, on the Nerbudda, most of wUoh 
are tributary to the Gaekwar of Baroda. 
Area) 4980 square miles; pop. 788,506. 

BewAxi, a town in Indi^ in Gurgaon 
district, Punjab, a place of oondderable 
commercial importance, with manufactures 
of brass and pewter vessels and fine turbans, 
and a great trade in grain. Pop. 27,984. 

BeyjkaYlk. See ReUdavik, 

Baynard the Fox. See Renard, 

Be3rnolds, Sib Jobhda, English portrait- 
painter, was bom at Plympton, Devonshire, 
16th July, 1728, and was educated by his 
father, a dergyman and the master of the 
free grammar-school of that place. He 
studi^ his art for two years under Thomas 
Hudson, a Devonshire man then popular in 
liondon as a portrait-painter. Subsequently, 
through the kindness of Captain (afterward 
Admi^) Keppel, he was enabled to visit 
Italy, where he studied three years. Re- 
turning to London in 1758, and finding 
generous patrons in Admiral Keppel and 
Lord Edgoumbe, bis studio was thronged 
with the wealth and fashion of the metropolis, 
and the most famous men and the fairest 
women of the time were among his sitters, 
so that he rapidly acquired opulence, and 
was the acknowledged head of his profei^on. 
Among the more notable of his portraits 
are the Duchess of Hamilton (1758), the 
Duke of Cumberland (1759), MIm Pi^er 
(1770), Mrs. Nesbitt as Ciroe (1781), Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse (1784), ^ 
Duchess of Devonsbiie and Child (1786), 
and Miss Gwatkin as Simplicity (1 788). In 
1768, on the foundation of the l^yal Aca- 
demv, he was chosen president, and received 
the honour of knighthood; and In 1784 he 
was amiointed principal portrait-painter to 
the king. As president of the H^al Aca- 
demy he delivei^ his oelebrated annual I^ 
co u rse s on Painting, the last of which was 
dettvsred in 1790. He was the intimate 
friend of Dr. Johnson, Goldsmitfa, Oaiikli» 


Burke, and other literary celebrities, with 
whom he was associated in founding the 
'Literary Club’ in 1764. His portraits are 
distinguished by dignity and grace, and 
above all by a peculiar power of odour which 
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be had caught in Italy from the great Vene- 
tian masters. Apart from portraiture the 
other pictures which may be mentioned are 
his Death of Cardinal j^ufort, Macbeth, 
Puck, and several Holy Families and Na- 
tivities. He died unmarried Feb. 28, 1792, 
and was interred in St Paul’s Cathedral 

Bhab’domaaoy (Greek rhahdost a rod, and 
manteia, divination), divination by means of 
the divining-rod (which see). 

Bhadaman'thns, in Greek mythology, a 
son of Zeus and Europa, and brother of 
Minos, king of Crete, whom he assisted in 
his sovereignty, and whose jealousy he 
aroused by his inflexible integrity, which 
earned for him the admiration of the Cretans. 
Bbadamanthus then fled to Bceotia, where he 
married Alcmene. After his death he be- 
came, on account of his supreme justice, one 
of the three judges of the lower world. 

Bhss'tia, a province of the Roman empire, 
which induded great part of the Alpine 
regions between the valleys of the Danube 
and the Po, and corresponded with the dis- 
tricti occupied in modem times by the Aus- 
trian provW>e of Tyrol and the Swiss can- 
ton of Orisons. The R haB ti an s , who are 
generally supposed to have been of Etruscan 
origin, were subdued hy Drusus and Tibe- 
rius^ 15 B.a; and shortly afterwards Rhastia 
was iaoiMpmated as a pro vinoe in the Roman 
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empire. Burins the last days of the Roman 
empire^ when the barbarians devastated the 
provinces, Bhastia was nearly depopulated; 
and after the fall of the Roman empire it 
was occupied by ^e Aleroanni and Suevi. 

Bhtstifui Alpa. See Alpi,\ 

Bhsstlo Bade, in geology, the uppermost 
strata of the triassic, or, according to others, 
the lowest of the liassic group; well repre- 
sented in England and Germany, but most 
extensively developed in the Rhsetian Alps, 
whenoe their name. They are more highly 
fossiliferous than any of the other membera 
of the triassic period. 

See Ramadan, 

Bhanma'oess, a natural order of exogenous 
plants, oonsiBting of trees or shrubs, with 
simple, alternate, rarely opposite leaves, 
smaU greenish -yellow flowers, a valvate 
calyx, hooded petals, opposite to which their 
stamens are i^rte^ and a fruit which is 
either dry or fleshy. This order contains 
about 260 known species, distributed very 
generally over the globe. There is a re- 
markable agreement throughout the order 
between the properties of the inner bark and 
the fruit, especially in several species of 
RhamnWf in which they are both purgative 
and emetic, and in some degree astringent. 
Many species, however, bear wholesome 
fruit ; and the berries of most of them are 
used for dyes. (See French Berries,) The 
buok-thom and jujube belong to this order. 

Bhap'aodUti (from the Greek rAaptd, to 
striim together, and ddJi, a song) were the 
wandering minstrels among the ancient 
Greeks, who sang the noevoB of Homer 
(these were also called ffomeridce) and of 
other poets. After the poems were com- 
mitted to writing the rhapsodists lost their 
importance. 

EbA SeeJ2tf. 

Bllta, in Greek mythology, the daughter 
of Uranos and G6 (Heaven and Earth), 
tister and wife of Cronos (Saturn), and 
mother of Hestia (Vesta), D6m€t6r (Ceres), 
Hera (Juno), Hades (Pluto), Postidon (Nep- 
tune), and Zeus (Jupiter). She was the 


and received the ^)pellation of ^Mother i 
the God%' and 'Great Mother,* being lat- 
terly Idwtified with Cybele. 

Umw fwo Mamie or Ramee (whioh 

see). 

ElUNi, the geneilo name of the nandu orS. 
Amrkan osm^ a iflose ally to the true os- 
trich, differing dmy In having three-topd 
feetendeadhtcemmedwithaolaw, Tbabeit- 


known species is R, ameriocma, the nandu, 
or nanduguagu of the Brazilians, inhabiting 
the great South American pampas. It is 
considerably smaller than the tine ostrich, 
and its plumage is much inferior. R, JOar- 
winii, a native of Patagonia^ is still smaller. 
The third species is the R fnaororhyneha, so 
called from its long bilL 

Bheginm. See Reggio, 

Bheims, or Reims (rSmz; French pron. 
rauz), a town of France, in the department 
of Marne, in an extensive basin surrounded 
vine-clad hills, 82 miles E.N.EL of Paris. 
3%e principal e^ces are the cathedral, 
erect^ in the 18th and 14th centuries, one 
of the finest Gk>thic structures now existing 
in Europe, specially remarkable for its 
western fayade with three portals, rose- 
window, and numerous statues; the arohi- 
episcop^ palace (1498-1509), occupied by 
the French kings on the oooasion of their 
coronation; the church of St. Remy (11th 
and 12th centuries), the oldest ohnr^ in 
Bheims^ partly Romanesque, partly Gothic; 
the Porte de Mars, a Roman ^umphal 
arch erected in honour of Julius Cesar and 
Augustus; the town-house, of the 17th cen- 
tury; and several ancient mansions, parti- 
culwly the hotel of the counts of Cham- 
pagne^ furnishing fine specimens of pictur- 
esque street architecture. The staple in- 
dustries are the manufacture of the wine 
known as champagne, and of woollen fab- 
rics, such as flannels, merinoes, Uankets, 
&C. Rheims was an important place in the 
time of CsBsar, the capital of the Remi, and 
subsequently of Belgic GauL Here St 
Remy converted and baptized Clovis and 
almost all the Frankish diiefs in 496. It 
was made the seat of an archbishop in the 
8th century, and from the time of Philip 
Augustus (1179) to that of Charles X. tiie 
kings of Fninoe were crowned here. It has 
suffered much from war, and was at one 
time in possession of the Engliah, who were 
expelled by the Maid of Orleans in 1429. 
It was held by the Germans in 187()~71. 
Since the Franoo-Gennan war it has bmn 
surrounded with detached fortif, whi^ len- 
der it a {dace of great strength. Pop. 107,017. 

Rhemnn (rin'gou), a pJcturesque dUtr^ 
of Prusna, distri^ of Wiesbaden, on 
light bank of tiie Rhine, between Btefaiidi 
and Rttdeaheim, about 12 miles long by $ 
broad, noted for its winee. 

Ehenieh Aiebitac^nzi, tiie style which 
Bomimswiie architecture assumed in thf 
ocmteiei ncr^ering the Rhine. 
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ElMttliliOouftdftratiwL See Uoi^/miera- 

tion of the Rhine, 

Blwiliiih PrUMdA {Qetmtok, Rheinprovine), 
the meet weeterlj proylnoe of Pmanak touch- 
ing w. and K. Imxembnrg, Belgium, and 
Holland; area, 10,420 square miles; gMtest 
length from K. to s. about 200 miles, greatest 
breadth about 90. In the south it ie hilly, 
being traversed by the ranges of the Eiffel, 
Hoohwald, &o. It is wateM by the Rhine, 
the Moselle, and some affluents of the 
Meuse. A large proportion of the surface 
is in forest. BMidee the usual cereal crops, 
tobacco, hops, flax, rape, hemp, and heet- 
root are nuMd; frdt culture and the vine 
culture are also carefully attended to. Cattle 
are extensively reared. It is the most im- 
portant mineral district in Germany, abound- 
ing in coal, iron, lead, adUc, Ac. It is like- 
wise an active manufacturing district, there 
being numerous iron-works and machine- 
shops, textile factories, breweries, distilleries, 
Ac. It is divided into the five governments 
or districts of Ooblentz, Treves, Cologne, 
Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), and DUsseldorf. 
The city of Coblentz is the official capital of 
the province, but Cologne is the town of 
most importance. Pop. 5,106,079, the ma- 
jority of whom are Roman Catholics. 

Rhsnlsh Wines, the general designation 
for the wines produced in the region watered 
by the Rhine, and specifically for those of 
the Rheinnu, the wmte wines of which are 
the finest In &e world. The red wines are 
not so much esteemed, being considered in- 
ferior to those of Bordeaux. Good wines 
are also produced in the valleys of the 
Neokar, Moselle, and other tributades of the 
Rhine. The vineyards are mainly between 
Mannheim and Bonn, and the moit valuable 
brands of wines are those of Johannisberg, 
Steinberg, HochheinL Rudesheim, Rauen- 
thal, Markobrunn, and Assmaanshausen, the 
last being a red wine. 

Rlie'oiM.t. an instrument for measuring 
electrical renstanoes, invented by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone. The rheostat is very oon- 
venient for measuring small resistances; 
but for practical purposes,# noh as measuring 
the resistanoe of telegnq>h cables, Whea^ 
stane*s bridge (an apparatus of wl^ there 
are s^spral nmm) is always used. 

Mtmksy, a name for two spedes 
of monkeys, the or pig-tailed mohk^ 
{Maedoue nemetMnui), umudi inhabits the 
Malay Peninsula and the islands of the 
Tftdtan Arohipelago^ and is often dnmesti- 

eaM; and tM 


monk^ held sacred in India, where they 
swarm in larm numbers about the temples. 

Bhat'oxio, in its widest sense, may be re- 
garded as the theory of eloquence, whether 
spoken or written, and treats of the general 
rules of prose style, in view of the end to 
be served by the composition. In a nar- 
rower sense rhetoric is the art of persuasive 
speaking, or the art of the orator, which 
teaches tbe composition and delivery of dis- 
courses intended to move the feelings or 
sway the will of others. In the wider sense 
rhetorioi treats of prose composition in gene- 
ral, purity of style, structure of sentences, 
figures of speech, Ac.; in short, of whatever 
relates to clearness, preciseness, elegance, 
and strength of expression. In the nar- 
rower sense it treats of the inventiotf and 
disposition of the matter, the character of 
the style, the delivery or pronunciation, Ac. 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian are the 
principal writers on rhetoric among the 
ancients; and among the English Campbell, 
Blair, Wbately, Spading, and Bain. 

Rheumatism, an ailment or set of ail- 
ments attended with sharp pains, partly 
neuralgic in character, and partly owing 
perhaps to infection with certain diseate 
germs. Some varieties of it have so much 
resemblance to the gout that some phy- 
sicians have considered it as not an en- 
tirely distinct disease. Rheumatism is dis- 
tingwhed into aoute and okronio. The 
former is characterized by fever more or less 
severe, pains in tiie joints, which are swollen, 
red, and tender, and sweating. The inflam- 
mation flits from one joint to another, one 
joint get^g well when another is attacked; 
and the pain may be very severe. The entire 
duration of an attack, if not treated, may 
be from two to six or ten weeks, and disease 
of the heart may be a consequence of this 
disease. Chronio rheumatism is distin- 
gidriied hj pain and stiffhess, either sta- 
tionary or shifting, in the joints, without 
fever. It is aggravated by damp weather, 
and usually Is never absolutely got rid of. 
Acute rheumatism mostly tenxdnates in one 
of these species. Rheumatism may arise at 
aU rimes of the year, when there are fre- 
quent vicisritudes of the weather from heat 
to cold, but the raring and autumn are the 
seasons in which it is most prevalent; and 
it attacks persons of all ages, but very young 
pedple are less subject to it than raults. 
Obranieted perspiration, occasioned either 
wearing wot d^es, lying in danm sheets 
or damp rooms, or by beii^ exposed to cod 
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air when the body has been mnoh heated by 
ezeroise, is the cause which usually pro- 
duces rheumatism. 

Bheydt (rit), a town of Rhenish Prussia, 
on the Niers, 14 miles w. of DUsseldorf, has 
manufactures of cotton, silk, woollen, and 
mixed fabrics. Bheydt is an ancient place, 
which has risen to industrial importance 
during the present century. Pop. 80,099. 

Bh4^, Constantine, Greek poet, the 
TyrtsBUB of modem Greece, the first mover 
of the war for Grecian independence, was 
bom about 1758. He formed the bold plan 
of freeing Greece from the Porte by means 
of a great secret association, and composed 
in his native language a number of patriotic 
songs, calculated to inflame the imagination 
of the Greek youth and to embitter them 
against the Mussulmans. He was arrested 
and put to death by the Turkish authorities 
at Belgrade in May 1798. During the Greek 
war of independence, which ultimately led 
to the emancipation of their country from 
the Turkish yoke, his songs were in the 
mouth of every ona 

Bhin (Bab-) and Bhin (Haut-), that is 
Lower and Upper Rhine, former depart- 
ments of France, on the east of the Rhine, 
now forming part of the German imperial 
territory of Alsace-Lorraine, and corres- 
ponding pretty closely with the governments 
of Lower and Upper Alsace. 

Bhinan'thus, a genus of annual herbs, 
natural order Scrophulariacess, with oppo- 
site serrate leaves and nodding spikes of 
yellow flowers. The species are confined to 
the northern hemisphere, and are parasitic 
on the roots of plants. Two of them are 
British and are known by the name of yd- 
low-rattle, 

Rhine (German, Rliein; Dutch, Rijn), the 
finest river of Germany, and one of the 
most important rivers of Europe, its direct 
course Ming 460 miles and its indirect 
course 800 miles (about 250 miles of its 
course being in Switzerland, 450 in Ger- 
many, and 100 in Holland); while ^e area 
of its basin is 75,000 square miles. It is 
formed in the Swiss canton Grisons ^ two 
main streams called the Vorder and Hinter 
Rhein. The Vorder Rhein rises in the 
Lake of Tom% on the b.b. slope of the St 
Gothard, at a height of 7690 feet above Uie 
sea, near the source of the Rhone, and at 
Beiohenan unites with the Hinter Rhdn, 
which issues from the Rheinwald Glacier, 
7270 feet i^ve sea-level Beyond Beich- 
snau, which Is 7 mike west Ooire^ the^ 


united streams take the common name of 
Rhine. From Coire the Rhine flows north 
through the Lake of Constance to the town 
of that name, between which and Bftle it 
flows west, forming the boundary between 
Switzerland and Germany. At B&le it 
turns once more to the north and enters 
Germany; and, generally spe^ng, it pur- 
sues a northerly course until it enters Hol- 
land, below Emmerich, when it divides into 
a number of separate branches, forming a 
great delta, and falling into the sea bv many 
mouths. The chief of these brancmes are 
the Waal and Lek, which unite with the 
Maas; the Yssel and Vecht, which diverge 
to the Zuyder Zee; and that which retains 
the name of Rhine, a small stream that 
asses Leyden and enters the North Sea. 
n the German part of its course the chief 
tributaries it receives on the left are the lU, 
Nahe, Moselle (with the Saar), Ahr, and 
Erft; and on the right the Neckar, Main, 
Lahu, Sieg, Ruhr, and Lippe. In Switzer- 
land its tributaries are short and unimpor- 
tant, and this part of its course is marked 
by the Falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen, 
where the river is precipitated in three leaps 
over a ledge of rocks 48 to 60 feet in height, 
and by the cataracts of Lauterberg and the 
rapids of Rheinfelden. The chief towns on 
its banks are Constance and Bftle in Swit- 
zerland; Spires, Mannheim, Mainz, Co- 
blentz, ^nn, Col<me, and DUsseldorf, with 
Worms and Strasburg not far distant, in 
Germany; Amheim, Utrecht, and Leyden, 
in Holland. Its breath at Bftle is 750 feet; 
between Strasburg and Spires from 1000 
to 1200 feet; at Mmz 1500 to 1700 feet; and 
at Emmerich, where it enters the Nether- 
lands, 2150 feet Its depth varies from 
5 to 28 feet, and at DUsseldorf amoimts 
even to 50 feet It abounds with fish, espe- 
cially pike, carp, and other white fish, but 
the pit^uce of its salmon fisheiies have been 
seriously interfered with since the introduc- 
tion of steam vessels. It is navigable with- 
out interruption from Bftle to its mouth, a 
distance of 550 miles, and much timber in 
rafts, coal iron, and agricultural produce 
are conveyed by it Luge sums are spent 
every year in keeping the channel in oraer, 
and in the erection or repair of river har- 
bours, both in Germany and Holland. Tho 
shippine has greatly increased since the in- 
troductton of steam voasols, which also ply 
on the Main, the Neckiur, the Maas, and 
the Moselle. The Rhine.^ciently fonned 
the boundary between the Empire 
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and the Teutonio hordes. After the par- 
tition of the domains of Charlemagne in 843 
it lay within the German empire for nearly 
800 years. France lonff oast oovetoos eyes 

K bhe Rhine, and uie Peace of West- 
in 1648 gave her a footing upon the 
»nk. In 1801 the whole of the left 
bank of the Rhine was formally ceded to 
France. The Congress of Vienna in 1815 
restored part of the Rhenish valley to Gter- 
many, and the cession by France of Al- 
sace and Lorraine after the war of 1870- 
71 made the Rhine once more German. 
The Rhine is distinguished by the beauty 
of its scenery, which attracts many tourists. 
For a lar^ part of its course it has hills 
on both ndes at less or greater distances. 
Pleasant towns and villages lie nestled at 
the foot; above them rise rooky steeps and 
slopes clothed at one time with vines, at 
others with natural wood, and every now 
and then the castles and fastnesses of feudal 
times are seen frowning from predpioes ap- 
parently inaccessible. The finest part for 
scenery is between Bingen and Bonn; after 
entering Holland the views are generally 
tame and uninteresting. 

Rhine, Confiedebation of. See Con- 
federation of the Rhine, 

Bhine-Proylnoe. See Rhenieh Prueeia, 


thrown into very definite folds, correspond- 
ing to the regions of the body. The horn 
is black, and usually very thick. The upper 
lip is very large, and is employed by the 
animal somewhat as the elephtmt uses his 
trunk. Though posses^ of great strength 
it is quiet and inoffensive unless provoked. 



Indian Bhinooeroa {Rhinoceroi indieus). 


The Javanese rhinoceros (R sondaieus) is 
distinguished from the Indian chiefly by its 
smaller size. It has been trained to bear a 
saddle and to be driven. It occurs in Java» 
Sumatra, and Bomea The Sumatran spedes 
(R eumatrensis) is found in Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula. It has two horns, the first 
being the longer and sharper. The typical 
African rhinoceros (R btoomis), is found in 


Rhine Wine. See Rhenieh Winee. 

RhinobatldsB, the shark-rays or beaked 
ravs, a family of fishes, of which the saw- 
fisn is the most remarlmble member. See 
Saw-fieh, 

Rhinoceros, a genus of hoofed mammals, 
belon^g to the perissodactylate or odd- 
toed mvision, allied to the elephant, hippo- 
potamus, tapir, Ac. They are la^ un- 
gainly animals, having short legs, and a 
very thick ski^ which is usually thrown 
into deep folds. There are seven molars on 
each side of each jaw; there are no canines, 
but there are usually incisor teeth in both 
jaws. The feet are fumished with three 
toes each, encased in hoofs. The nasal bones 
usually support one or two horns, which are 
of the nature of epidermic growths, some- 
what analogous to hairs. When two horns 
are present the one is placed behind the 
other and is generally shmter than it These 
mim als live in marshy places, and subsist 
Bhiefly on grasses and foliage, lliey are 
azdosiyely confined to the wanner parts of 
bhe eastern hendsphera The most familiar 
ipecies Is the one-homed or Indian rfainoo- 
nee {Rhinoeeroe unieomisotindicue), which, 
Em all the Asiatio speciei^ has the skin 


Southern Africa generally. Like other Afri- 
can species it possesses no skin-folds. The 
boms are of very characteristic conforma- 
tion, the front horn being broad and raised 
as on a base, aharp-pomted, and curved 
cdightly backwards, whilst the hinder horn 
is short and conioaL This animal appears 
to be of ferocious disposition, is quh^ and 
active, and greatly feared by the natives. 
Other allied African species are the Keitloa 
or Sloan’s rhinoceros (R, Keitloa)^ the com- 
mon white rhinoceros {R, or Ceredoiherium 
8imue)t and the Kobaoha or long-homed 
white rhinoceros (i2. or C. OsireUt). Fossil 
species are numerous, and range from the 
hHooene tertiary through the PlioMne and 
Post-pliocene deposits. R tiohorhinue, the 
^woolly rhinoceros,’ formerly inhabited Eng- 
land and ranged over the greater part of 
Europe. 

Rhdnoosiros-bird, or Rhinoobros-hobn- 
BILL. See HomJbilL 

Rhinolopkldiss, a family of insectivorous 
bats, indum^ the greater and lesser horse- 
shoe bats of dfr^ Britain. See Bat 

RUnoplMtio Operation, the surgical 
operation of restoring the nose when p^y 
lost by disease or Injury (early practised m 


RdtO tlHODS ISLAND. 


Indift hy the Bhdtihttt), hy means of a 
triangnlar pieoe of skin out from the fore< 
head, and orawn down to its new position 
while still attached to the face oy the 
lower angle; or the piece of skin may belong 
to the arm. The extreme joint of a finger 
has been used to support such an artificial 
nose. It is popularly known as the Taliaeo- 
iiwn operation^ from the name of the Italian 
surgeon who in the Idth century first made 
it public. 

BhiO, or Biouw (ri-ou'), a seaport be- 
longing to the Dutcl^ in the Indian Archi- 
Mlago, on an islet 50 miles south-east of 
Singapore. It consists of a European town, 
and a Chinese or native town, and having 
a capacious haven where large vessels find 
anchorage, carries on a considerable trade. 
It is the capital of a Dutch residency, com- 
prising the islands of the Rhio Archipelago 
and other groups as well as districts on the 
east coast of Sumatra. The population of 
the residency is estimated at 90,000. The 
Bhio Archipelago is a group of small islands 
Wing chiefly south and east of Singapore. 
Chief island Bintang. 

Bhlta&'thMS, or Bhtz'ogenb, a remark- 
able group of plants, considered by Lindley 
as forming a separate class, which he plnces 
in a position intermediate between the Thai- 
logens and the Endogens. It consists of 
plants destitute of tirae leaves, but with 
short amorphous steins parasitical on roots, 
and is divided by Lindley into the three 
orders Balanophoraoese, Cytinacess, and Baf- 
flesiaoett. By other botanists these orders 
are placed widely apart. 

BJilt6boli.'o6tt, the suwarro-nut order of 
plants, of which only a few species are known, 
consisting of lam exogenous trees growing 
in the forests of South America. One of 
them (Caryoear buiytdmftC^t a gigantic tree 
of Demerara, yields the suwarro, or souari 
nut, the kernel of which is esteemed as the 
most agreeable of the nut kind. The timber 
is used in ship-building. 

Bkliofiia'iiia, in botany, an abnormid de- 
vdopment of some plant^ as the vine and 
laurel, by which they throw out adventi- 
tious roots, indicating that there is Some- 
thing wrong with the proper root. 

Bfiis'ome, or Boot-stook, in botany, a 
sort of stem rtuming along the surface of 
the ground, or partisSly suMerrahean, send- 
ing fortli imoots at its upper end and decay- 
ing at the o^ie£. It occurs in the ferns, 
iifi, Ac.; and in the ferns it may be wholly 
oovered with the soH > 


Bhiipph'Sgt, roots^eaters; one of the sec- 
tions of tile marsupials (which see). 

Bhisoph'ora, the mangrove genus of 
plants. Bee Mangrwt, 

Bhisop'oda, the lowest class of the Pro- 
tozoa, comprehending animals which are 
destitute of a mouth, are single or com- 
pound, and possess the power of emitting 
pseudopodia. They are mostly minute, fre- 
quently microscopic, but some (such as the 
(Binges) attain considerable size. Struc- 
turally the rhizopods consist of a mass of 
sarcode, destitute of organs for digestion, 
&o. The characteristic from whiw tiiey 
have their name is their capability of pro- 
truding processes (psendop^ia) from any 
part of their substance, sometimes as fila- 
ments or threads and sometimes finger- 
shaped, and retracting them at pleasure. 
Some, as the Eoraminifera, are invested 
with a calcareous shell, sometimes consist- 
ing of one cell, but generally of an aggre- 
gation of minute chambers or cells, through 
the pores of which they protrude their fibre- 
like processes. The class has been divided 
into five orders — Monera, Amoebea, Fora- 
minifera, Badiolaria, and Spongida, of which 
the last is occasionally considered a separate 
dass. See separate entries. 

Bhodo Island, the smallest of the Ifnited 
States of North America, between Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and the Atlantic; 
area, 1250 square miles. The surface, which 
in the north is hilly and rugged, but else- 
where generally level, is divided into two 
parts by Narragansett Bay, a fine body of 
water about 80 miles long by 15 owes 
broad, and containing sevem islands, and 
among others the one which gives the state 
its name. The chief rivers are the Paw- 
tucket, the Pawtuxet, and the Pawcatuck. 
The climate is mild and equable, and well 
adapted, from its pleasant summers and 
temperate winters, for invalids from the 
Boutn. The minerals include coal, iron ore, 
and limestone; sandstone, marble, and ser- 
pentfare are sufficiently common. The soil is 
only of indifferent fertility. Manufactures 
form the staple industty; they consist of 
cotton, wooU^ worsted, and mixed textiles^ 

^ucte/^’ The ohief'roligious denouDdnat^^ 
are the Baptisti^ Oongi^gationaUsts^ Episeb- 
palians, and Me^odis^ the Biqitists hkving 
the largest membership. The higher educik- 
tion is provided for by Brown Univertityat 
Providence. A oompulsoty eduoatloa laW Is 
now in force for culdieii hem 7 to li lor 
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tw 6 l ¥0 weekf in the year only. The chief 
cities are Providence ^p. 132,146), Paw- 
tucket, and Newport. Providence and New- 
TOrt both rank as state capitids. Rhode 
island is one of the six New England states, 
and one of the original thirteen which formed 
the Union. It was first settled in 1686 by 
a small colony headed by Roger Williams, 
who had been banished from Massachusetts 
for his religious opinions. Pop. 845,506. 

Bhodea (r6dz), a Turkish island in the 
iEgean Sea, off the south-west coast of Asia 
Minor, separated from it by a channel 10 
miles brm^ ; area, 560 sq. miles. It is tra- 
versed by a mountain range, the highest 
point of which is 4786 feet. Great part of 
the island is occupied by hills of more moder- 
ate elevation, which are covered with woods 
of ancient pines. The climate is delightful, 
and the sou fertile, producing grain, grapes, 
fip;s, pomegranates, oranges, 3». Steam na- 
v^tion direct to the ismnd has been esta- 
blished, and commerce is increasing. Pop. 
30,000, of whcnn 20,000 are Greeks, 7000 
Turks, and 1500 Jews. Rhodes was a cele- 
brated island in antiquity. It was settled 
by Dorians from Greece, and the Rhodians 
soon became an important maritime people, 
and for several centuries the island was a 
great seat of literature, art, and commerce. 
In A.D. 44 it was made part of the Roman 
province of Asia. It is famous for its pro- 
longed defence by the Knights of St. John 
from 1809 till 1522, when they were forced 
to abandon the isUmd to the Turks, with 
whom it has remained ever since. — Rhodsb, 
the capital, stands at the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the island, rising from the sea in 
the form of an amphitheat^ with fortifica- 
tions mainly the work of the Knights of St. 
John. There are few remains of we ancient 
city, which was founded by the Dorians 
408 B.O., one of the most splendid of ancient 
Greek cities. The celemted Colossus of 


Rhodes stood for fifty-six years, and was 
prostrated 1^ an earthquake 224 B.a (See 
Cdoma,) Pop. about 11,000. 

BhodM, Cwxoi, bom in England in 1858, 
went out to S. Airica early in life, and be- 
coming connected with the Kimberley dia- 
mond mines accumulated a large fortune.’ 
Having entered the Cape parlbunent, he 
beosine colonial prime-minister in 1890, and 
hdd tlds position till 1896, when his alleged 
oonneotion with the Jameson raid caused 
him to resign. He has been the leading 
spirit in the British South Africa Company, 
^id it is mainly by his influence that the 
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region called Rhodesia became British. 
He was made a privy councillor in 1895. 

Bhoda'sia, a vast British territory in S. 
Africa, stretching northwards from the 
Transvaal across the Zambesi to the Congo 
Free State, and comprising Mashonaland, 
Matabeleland, Ac. Anthem Rhodesia is 
being rapidly developed. Chief towns, 
Buluwayo and Salisbury. 

Rhodes. See Rodez, 

Bho'dinm, a metal belo^ng to the plati- 
num group, discovered by Wollaston in 1804. 
It is of grayish-white colour, very ductile 
and malleable, hard and very infusible, un- 
altered in the air at ordinary temperatures, 
but oxidizes at a red heat It has been used 
for the points of metallic pens. 

Rhodium Oil, a balsamic volatile oil 
obtained from Canary Island rosewood, the 
woody root of C(mvclwjilut soopctrius and 
Jhruiut. It is employed as a perfume, but 
there is also an artificial perfume so called. 

Rhododen'dron, a genus of evergreen 
shrubs with alternate, entire leaves, and 
ornamental flowers disposed in corymbs, 
belonging to a sub-order of the Ericaceae 
(heaths), and chiefly inhabiting the moun- 
tainous regions in Europe, Norw and South 
America, and Asia. The varieties are very 
numerous, and are much cultivated in gar- 
dens. The colours of the flowers range 
through rose, pink, lilac, scarlet, purple, r^ 
and vmite. JL ehrytanthwnt a Sioerian spe- 
cies, possesses narcotic properties ; JL ferru- 
ginetm, found in Switzerland, is called the 
rose of the Alps. R, DalhounoB is an epi- 
phytic species. R, nivalet on the Tibetan 
mountains, is found at elevations of 16,000 
to 18,000 feet. In Kumaon R, arborewn 
grows to a height of 40 feet. 

Rhodope (r5'do-p5), the ancient name of 
a range of mountains belonging to the 
Balkan system, partly in and partly south 
of Eastern Roumelia. 

Rhombui, in geometnr, a 
q^uadrilateral figure whose 
fades are equal and the oppo- 
site sides parallel, but whose angles are 
unequal, two being acute and two obtuse. 

Rhondda, a river in Glamorganshire, 
South Wales, which flows 14 miles b.x. to 
join the Taff at Pontypridd. The Rhondda 
parliamentary division consists of the town- 
shto of Ystradyfodwg (which see). 

Rhono (rOn; Latin, Rhoddnus), a river 
whieh rises in Switzerland, in the east of 
canton Valais, t ftMwg its origin in the 
Rhone Gla^6581 fert above the sea-level. 




BHONE BHTMB. 


It pMNM iSb» Like of Geneva^ 

and enteni ITranoe^ flowliiff fint aonthwards 
and then weatwai^ to £e city ol Lyona, 
where it tame ahnoet doe eoath, and eo 
oontinaea till (alter paealng Avl|^on and 
Axles) it falls into the Gkdf of Lyons by a 
greater and a smaller mouth, forndno here 
an extensile ddta. (See CcmargueTj Its 
pxinolpal affluent Is the Sadne, which enters 
it at the dty of Lyons; other lam tribu- 
taries are the Iskre and Durance. Its whole 


meffloal purposes in some parts of England 
as well as on the Sar(^>eaa continent The 
leaf-stalks of this spedes, as well as of it 
unduliUum and others, are now largely used 
for tarts, pudding jam, &c., and the juioe 
is made into a kmd of wine. 

Bhnddlan, or Bhtddlan (mth'16n, hrith'- 
Un), a parliamentary borough and port. 
North Wales, in Flintshire, on the Clwyd, 
one of the Flint district of boroughs. Pep. 
1280. 


coarse b about 500 mfles; its drainage area 
is 88,000 miles; and it is navigable for 860 
miles. The mat obstacles to its navigation 
are the rapidity of its current, the shifting 
diaraoter of its channel, and ^e variations 
that take place in the volume of its water; 
but these obstacles have to a great extent 
been removed by a recent scheme of regu- 
larlaation and canalization, intended to se- 
cure everywhere a depth of over 5 feet. By 
means of a series of ma^ficent canals the 
navigation of the BhOne has been continued, 
without interruption, to the Bhine (through 
the Sadne), Seme, and Loire, and to the 
Meuse and the Belgian system. 

Bhdne, a department in France, in the 
badn of the Bhdne^ to which it sends its 
waters 1^ the Sadne (with the Azeigues) 
and the Qier; area, 1077 souare miles. The 
sou is only m<^erately fertile, and the wealth 
of the department is derived from its manu- 
factures, the chief of which is silk; others 
being cottons and woollens, linens, machin- 
ery. and metal goods. The city of Lyons 
is tne capital Pop. 806,787. 

Bhdne, Bouohis du. See Bouehei'du^ 
JfAdfie. 

Bhnbarb (Bhewn), a genus of jdants be- 
longing][to the natui^ order Poly^gonaoess. 
The spedes of this genus are la^-leaved 
herbaMUSidantB, natives of a cotmderable 
portion of Cmtral Asia^ with strong branch- 
ing, almost fleshy roots and erect branching 
steiM 6 to 8 feet high. They usually possess 
more or less purgative and astringent pro- 
perties; this is essentially the case tnelr 
roots^ and hence these are largely used in 
medicine. The principal kinds of medicinal 
fhiibarb have received such names as Bus- 
dah or Turkey, East Indian, Himalayaa, 
GhineSi^ and English, aoomding to their 
aouroe or the route which they have 
reached Europe. At p re s e n t most of the 
Aafadexhubad) comes from OhliUL the plant 


ykldhigfr bdngaiQcayiLqflei^^ Eng- 

ibh xlmbaib Is ditived from R 

cum, wMoh to tof baea oollivaited lor 


Bhnmb-line. See Loxodromie Curve, 

Rhumba, the points of the compass. See 
Compatt, 

Bans. See SumaeJi, 

Bhyl (ril), a watering-place of North 
Wales, in Flintshire, near the mouth of the 
ClwyA It has pure air and a fine sandy 
beach, with all the equipments of a watering- 
place, and possesses the charm of a most in^ 
teresting country at the back. Pop. 6491. 

Rhyme, more correctly Bihb (A Saxon, 
f4m, number), in poetry, a correspondence 
in sound of the terminating word or syllable 
of one line of poetry with the terminating 
word or syllable of another. To constitute 
this correspondence in single words or in 
syllables it is necessary that the vowel and 
me final consonantal sound (if any) should 
be the same, or have nearly ^e same sound, 
the initial consonants being different. Eng- 
lish vrriters have allowed themsdlves cer- 
tain licenses, and we find in the best Eng- 
lidi poets rhymes which strike an accurate 
ear as incorrect, such as $ky and liberty, 
hand and e(mma/nd, gone and alone. Sum 
rhymes may be tolmted if they only occur 
at rare Intervals, but they must certainly be 
r^farded as bleiffldies. U the thyme is only 
in the last syllables, as in forgave and heka^ 
it is called a tingle rhyme; if in the two last 
^Uables, as hiUer and glUter, it is called a 
iouhU rhyme; If in the last three syllable^ 
as eaUoetty and redproeity, it Is called a 
tripU rhyme. This last sort of rhymes is 
prhioipally used In pieces of a comic or oon- 
versational character. Bhymes which extend 
to more than three syllables are almost con- 
fined to the Arabians and Persians in their 
short odes {gaatdUe), in which the same 
ihym^ carried thrragh the whole poem, 
extends sometimet to four and more syl- 
lables. The modem use ol rhyme wm to 
known to the Qreeks and Bourns; though 
some rhymed verses ooour In Ovid. It to 
been used, on the ether hand, frbm tfflie 
immemorial among to ddnto^cBihto^' 
Arabs, and other oriental nationa. Bhymt 
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begin to be developed 

in the liitin poetry of the Christian olrandi. 
It is found need as early as the 4th oenttoy. 
The early English, Qennan, and Soandina- 
Tian poems are distinmiished by alliteration 
instead of thyme. (Im AUiUraHtm.) The 
IVottbadimxB first attempted a variety of ar- 
tifidal combinati<ms of rhyme In the soimet, 
oanaone, Bo., and the Spaiuards and Italians, 
with their mnsioal langoaffes and delioaoy of 
ear perfected the forms of involved rhyme. 

Baymer, Thomas, of Eroeldoune, or Earl- 
ston, in Berwickshire, otherwise called 
Thomas the Bhtmeb, was a half-legendary 
Scottishpoet or romancer of the iS&i cen- 
tury. He is mentioned by Barbour, Blind 
B[arry, and Wyntoun, was credited with 
prophetical powers, and his Prophecies, a 
collection of oractdar rhymes, were long 
popular in Scottidi folk-lore. The old 
metrical romance of Sir Tristram is doubt- 
fully ascribed to him. 

Uyniney (rim'ni), a town in South Wales, 
chiefly in Monmouthshire, partly in Bredc- 
nock, on the river Bhymney, 22 miles H. of 
Cardiff, has laive iron and steel works, in- 
cluding blast -rarxiaoes and rolling -ndlls. 
Poo. 7788. 

fUiynohottella (rin-ko-nella), a genus of 
braohiopodous mcUusos. As many as 250 
fossil species are numbered from the lower 
Silurian upward, but only two or three living 
species are known, inhabiting the deeper 
parts of the Arctio and Antar^c Oceans. 

Bhyndiopc (rinlcops). See Skimmer. 

Bhythni, in gener^ means a measured 
suooeadon of di wons or intervals in written 


BteCerf) was ^fiioovered In 1741 by the Rus- 
sian naturalist SteUer on an island in Bsh- 
Straits, on which he and a party -of 
sailors had hem shipwrecked. The nimal# 
were fidi-Hke in diape, and of great siae— 
spedmens measuring 25 feet in length and 
20 feet in greatest droumferenoe. The 
head was sn^ The tail-fin was crescentic 
in form, and front limbs only were deve- 
loped. 

Bial'to. See Venice. 

Biaian, or Btazav (ty&-E&n'), cadtal of 
a government of the same name in Centrd 
Bussia. The town is situated on the Tm- 
besh, a tributary of the Oka, in -the centre 
of a ridi agricultural district, and has a 
large trade, more especially in rye. Manu- 
factures indude w^lens, linens, needles, 
and leather. Pop. 80,875. — The government 
has an area of 16,254 square miles, and is 
wholly drained by the Oka and its tribu- 
taries. The surface on the right of the Oka 
is largely swampy and has extensive forests; 
on the left it is generally fertile. Cereals 
of all kinds are produced, for export The 
prindpal manufactures are cotton, linen, 
leather, and spirits. Pop. 1,788,958L 

Bib, the name given to the curved bones 
which in man and the other vertebrates 
spring from either side of the spine or ver- 
tebrsi column, and which may or may not 
be joined to a sternum or breast-bone in 
front. The ribs ordinarily agree In number 
with the vertebre of the backer dorsal region. 
Thus in man twelve dorsal vertebra and 
twelve pairs of ribs exist. The true or ster- 
nal ribs are the first seven, which are arti- 


oomposition, music, or dancing. Thexhythm 
of poetry is the re^lar succession of accent, 
emphasis, or voice-stress; or a certain suc- 
cesnon of long and short (heavy and light) 
^Uables in a verse. Prose also has its 
xhythm, and the only difference (so far as 
sound is concerned) between verse and prose 
is, that the former oonrists of a regular suc- 
oession of similar cadences, or of a limited 
variety of cadences, divided by grammati- 
cal pauses and emphases into proportional 
c lau s es , so as to present sensible respoiiBes 
to theearatregnlMrprc^wrtioneddisfaMices. 
In snusici^ AyUm Is tlte disposition of the 
Hctesfll a^oomposirianln tesp i et of time and 
m e a s ur e; lihe m ea su red beat whioli marks 
the e ha rae le r and S xpr es ricn ef the mnric. 

* genus of mamtnsBsu closely 
sQM to the manatee and has 

beeemeexi ih cstri Oi intbelastcentoiyorse. 
Iboenly Auotm sfhc l escf Bbyto 


onlatod at one extremity to the spine, and 
at the other to the sternum by means of 
cartilages. Tlie falee or short ribs are the 
remaining five; toe uppermost three being 
united by their oartmiges to the cartilage 
of the laet true rib. The others are free at 
their sternal extremity, and hence have been 
called ^floating ribs.' Bibs are wanting in 
such lower fisM as lampreys, lancelets, Ba, 
and in ampMbians such as fr^ and toads. 
The number of these bones may be very 
great in certain imeeies, and they are ooca- 
nonally developed In the cervical and pelvic 
regioos in rqpnles and birds reepeetitelj. 

Ub, in arohftectnre^ a term applied varl- 
ously, as lor fnstanee to an am-formed 
piece of timber for supporting the lath and 
p la s t eyweskof a roof; a plain or o rn a mented 
amid^Bng on the intemxr of a vanlled teef; 
Is tiw mouldings of Umber roofi^ and those 
tiiseety Ch walk and te window 
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Bibble, ft river of Yorkdiire and Lftn- 
oftdiire, xisea at Whamaide Moantain, and 
flows generally a. and a.w. till it exj^ds 
below Preston into an eatnaxy of the Irish 
Seft. Since 1885 vast river diversion works, 
and the oonstmotion of a dock at Preston, 
have been going on, which, when com- 
pleted, will grea% improve f^e navigation 
of the river. 

Ribbon, a narrow web, generally of silk, 
used for tying and ornamental purposes. 
Ribbon-weavii^ is a special bran^ of the 
textile industx^. In modern looms as 
many as forty ribbons are simultaneously 
woven in one machine. Ribbon- weaving 
was established near St Etienne in France 
in the 11th century. In England Coventry 
is an important seat of this mdustry, which 
is also carried on at Norwich and Leicester. 
Mixed fabxics of silk and cotton are now 
largely employed. The terms blue riohon 
and red ribbon are often used to designate 
the orders of the Garter and Bath respec- 
tively, the badge of the former being sup- 



Bibbon-fishes, the name of certain deep- 
sea fishes met with in all parts of the ocean, 
generally found floating dead on the surface, 
or thrown ashore by the waves. The body 
is like a band from 15 to 20 feet long, 10 to 
12 inches broad, and an inch or two thick. 
These fishes are generally silvery in colour. 
They live at such a depth that when they 
reach the surface the expansion of gases in 
the body so loosens all pi^ of the muscular 
and bony system that some portions are 
nearly always broken on lifting them out of 
the water. The fin rays in young ribbon- 
fishes are extraordinarily develo^d, some 
of them being several times longer than the 
body. The deal-fish (TVocAyp^erusaro^rus) 
is often met with in the K. Atlantic, and is 
sometimes found after gales on the ^ttish 
coasts. See Detd-fieh^ Oar-fieh, 
Bibbon-graM, Ganaby-grabb, a garden 
variety, striped with green and white, of 
Phalarti arundinaeea, a grass which is 
found in its wild state by the ddes of rivers. 
Called also gardener* » gartere, 

Bibbonmsn, the members of a secret 
society omnlsed among the Roman Ca- 
tholics in &>land about (he beginning of the 
p re se nt oentiiiy in opposition to that of the 
Orangemen. It origmated in Armagh, and 
spread thence to Down, Antrim, lyione. 
Mid Fermanagh. The organisation of the 
aodety was aimSar to that of the Orange- 


men, but by no means so complete. The 
membership from the first was dmwn almost 
exclusively from the lowest dasses of the 
population. 

Bibbon-woxms, a group of annuloid 
animals belonging to the sub-order Xemer- 
tida^ a division of the order Turbellaiia of 
the Platyelmia or * Flat- worms.’ The lead- 
ing ohamcteristics of ribbon-worms are an 
elongated worm-like body, an alimentary 
caniJ terminating in a dist^ct anus, and a 
protrusibleproboi^. These forms are marine 
in habits, and are not parasitic. The sexes 
are genextdly separate, and reproduction may 
be subserved by ova, by gemmation or bud- 
ding, or by division of the body substance. 

Ube (re'be), or Ripen, a town of Den- 
mark, in the south-west of Jutland, on the 
Ribe, about 3 miles from its mouth. It 
has a cathedral of the 12th century, and was 
once a flourishing port. Pop. 8983. 

Bibeauvllle (ri-bd-v6l). Same as Map- 
poUeweder, 

Bibe'ra, Giuseppe. See Spagncletto, 

Bibes, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Grossulariacese, comprehending the 
gooseberry and the currants. A species 
with scarlet flowers {R, sanguineum), and a 
variety of this with white flowers, are much 
cultivated as ornamental shrubs. 

Bibston-pip]^ a fine variety of apple, 
so called from Ribeton^ in YorkiSiire, where 
it was raised from pips obtained from Rouen 
in Normandy. 

Bicax'do, David, a celebrated writer on 
finance and political economy, was the son 
of a Jewish stockbroker, ana was bom in 
London in 1772, died 1828. In 1798 he 
embraced Christianity and married a Chris- 
tian wife. He then began business as a stock- 
broker on his own account, and in a short 
time realised an immense fortune. His first 
publication was on the subject of the de- 
predation of the national currency (1810). 
He then published an Essay on ^nt, and 
his name u usually associated with a certain 
distinctive view on this subject (See Rent) 
In 1816 he wrote a pamj^et entitled Pro- 
posals for an Economical and Secure Cur- 
rency. But his most important work Is his 
Treatise on Political Emnomy and Taxa- 
tion, which appeared in 1817. In 1819 he 
entered parliraent as member for Portir- 
lingto. In 1822 he published a pamphlet 
on Protection to Agri^ture. Though his 
mode of treatment Is totally different, he 
belongs essentially to tiie school ^ Adbm 
Smith. 
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Biodanlli (rit-oha-rell6), Danhui^ 
bet^ known by the name of Dakhli da 
V oLTEBRA, Italian painter, bom at Volteira 
in 1509. He studied painting at Siena^ and 
afterwiurds repaired to Borne, where he was 
much indebted to the friendship of Michael 
Angelo, who not only instraoted him, but 
eaye him designs for some of his most cele- 
brated works. His fame rests chiefly on a 
series of frescoes in the church of La Tri- 
nitk de* Monti, Borne; and of these the 
Descent from the Gross k well known by 
Toschi’s admirable engraving. Biodarelu 
was employed by Paul IV. to partially 
drape the nude figures in Michael Angelo’s 
Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel of the 
Vatican. By this act he earned for him- 
self the soubriquet of H Braghettone (The 
Breeches-maker). In the latter part of his 
life Bicciarelli applied himself also to sculp- 
ture. He died at Borne in 1566 or 1567. 

Biodo. See RUzio. 

Bice {Orgza sotiva), a cereal plant, na- 
tural order Graminaoem or Grasses. This 
important food-plant was long kxtown in 
the East before it was introduced into 
Egypt and Greece. It is now cultivated 
extensively in the low grounds of the tropical 
and sub-tropical parts of south-eastern Asia, 
Egmt, Japan, part of the United States, 
and in several districts of southern Europe. 


kept on till the plants begin to ripen. The 
first crop is out in May, and a second is 
immediately prepared for by burning the 
stubble^ and this second crop ripens in Oc- 
tober or November. In India two harvests 
are obtained in the year, 
espedallv in Bengal, and ^ 

fr^uently two crops are 
taken from the same field. In 
Japan, Ceylon, and Java rice U t 
is cultivated much inthe same 
manner. Mountain rice is a jgmiU 
hardy variety which thrives 
on dry soil; and in India it w|| 

is cultivate at an altitude f \ TX fjmlj 
of 8000 feet. Bice can be \ 
profitably cultivated only in JK T M 
warm countries, but has for « 
some time past been mwn W 

in South Germany and Italy. ^ P 
In the United States it is Rioe(OrfMtfa«»a). 
wwn chiefly in the swampy 
districts of South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Louisiania. In the husk rice is known by 
the name of * paddy.’ Bice is more largely 
consumed by the inhabitants of the world 
than any other grain; but it oontams less 
flesh-foiming matter (nitrogenous), this es- 
sential element being, in 100 parts of rice, 
only 6*5. At one period Europe was sup- 
pli^ from America, but this source hi» 


The culm of the rice is from 1 to 6 feet high, 
annual, erect, simple, round, and jointed; 
the leaves are large, firm, and point^ aris- 
ing from very long, cylindrict^ and finely 
striated sheaths; the flowers are disposed 
in a panicle somewhat resembling that of 
the oat; the seeds are white and oblong, 
but vary in size and form in the numerous 
varieties. In the cultivation of this plant 
a high summer temperature is required, 
oommned with abundance of water. Thus 
the sea-boaxd areas and river deltas which 
are subject to inundation give the best con- 
ditions, otherwise irrigation is necessary. 
The amount of water required by tiie plant 
depends upon its strei^rth ana sta^ of 
growth. In X^ypt it is sown whilst the 
waters of the Nile cover the land, and the 
rloe plant grows luxuriant in the ri(di allu- 
vial oeposit left by the receding flood. The 
Chineie obtain two crops a year from the 
same ground, and cultivate it annually on the 
same soil, and without any other manure 
than the mud deposited by the water of the 
river used in overflowing it The young 
piants are tram^anted into {doughed fur- 
row% and watlr is over them and 


almost been entirely superseded by Lower 
Burmah, India, Siam, Japan, and Cochin- 
China. The inhabitants of the East obtain 
from rice a vinous liquor more intoxicating 
than wine; and araok is also made from it 
See AracJk, 

Bios, Indian. See Ca/nada Riee» 

Bioe-bnntiiig, a name given to two dis- 
tinct birds. The first, also known by the 



Bioe-boatins 


timano *bob-o’-link,’ is the JBmhefiza Qryti» 
riJm (or Dclickonw orvzivifrut), a Urd of 
tlm fsmi^, wbioh migrates over 

N. Amerioa from Laknuior to Mexioc^ up* 
pealing in Massaobusetts about the begin- 
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ningofMij* Their food It litfeo^ wormi, 
end eeedfiindndiiiff rice in B« Candid The 
aoDg of ^ nude is singular and pleasant 
When fat their fledii bmmes little inferior 
in flavour to that of the European ortolan. 
The other species, known as the rice-bunting, 
is the OryzorwU also known as the 

Java sparrow and paddy bird. It belongs to 
the true finches, a group nearly allied to the 
buntings. It possesses a largely -developed 
bill; the head and tail are bla(^ the belly 
rosy, the cheeks of the male white, and the 
legs flesh-coloured. It is dreaded in South- 
ern Asia on account of the ravages it com- 
mits in the rioe-flelds. It is frequently 
brought to Europe, and is found in aviaries. 

Bioe-paper, a substance prepared from 
thin, uniform sli^ of the snow-white pith 
of At<xLia papyrifera which grows in For- 
mosa. Bioe-paper is prepared in China, 
and is used in the manufacture of artificial 
flowers and by native artists for water- 
colour drawings. 

Bidh, Edmund, English eodesiastio, bom 
at Abingdon about 1196. He studied theo- 
logy at Paris, afterwards taught the Aristo- 
telian logic and scholastic plmosophy in Ox- 
ford, and was prebendary and treasurer of 
Salisbury Cathedral 121 9~22. He preached 
the sixth crusade in 1227, became ai^bishop 
of Canterbury in 1283, and exhibited great 
eneigy as a reformer. His authority was 
•upttmed by that of the legate, Cainlinal 
OuiQ^ and being unable to obtain redress at 
Borne he reti)^ to France in 1240 and 
died in 1242. He was canonized in 1249. 

Biohard 1., King of England, suraamed 
Cceur de Lion, second son of Henry II. by 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, was bora at Oxford in 
1167. He several times rebelled against 
hii father, and in 1189, su{^rted by the 
King of France, he defeated the forces of 
Henry, who was compelled to acknowledge 
Bicbaad as his heir. On Henry's death at 
Ohinon, Biohard sailed to Englimd and was 
crowned at Westminster (September 1189). 
Ihe principal events of his reign are con- 
nected with the third crusade, m which he 
took part, uniting his forces with those of 
of F^ce. In the course of this 
crusade he married the Princess Berengaria 
of Havam In Cyprus. Biohard left Pales- 
tine in 1122 ana sailed for the Adriatic, 
but wm wmttMd keer AqiUleia, On his 
way heme Qemia^y he was aeiaed 

bw the Biiiw m Anetiia, whom he had 
oiendad In Palmtitw^ and wm |^en vp e 
prisoBer to tlw Bbnpassr VI. Inw- 


ing his captivity his brother John headed 
an insurrection in England in oonoert with 
the King of France^ but Biohard, who was 
ransom^ returned to England in 1194, and 
the movement came to nothing. Bicbard 
then passed over to Normandy, and mnt 
the rest of his life there in warfare of no 
decisive character. He died in April 1199, 
of a wound received whilst besieging the 
castle of Chains. Biohard was thoroughly 
neglectful of his duties as a king, and owes 
his fame chiefly to his personal bravery. 

Biohard 11., King of England, son of 
Edward the Black Prince, and grandson of 
Edward IlL, was bora at ^rdeaux in 1368. 
He succeeded the latter in 1877. In 1881 
took place the insurrection headed by Wat 
Tyler, in the suppression of whim the 
boy-king showed considerable capacity and 
bmdness, but bis after life did not corre- 
spond with this early promise. In his six- 
teenth year (1882) he married Anne, daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Charles IV. Wars wth 
France and Smtland, and the ambitious in- 
trigues of the Duke of Lancaster, one of his 
uncles, disquieted some suooeedinff years. 
The proper government of the kingdom was 
interfere with by contests for power be- 
tween the king with his favourites, and bis 
unde, the Duke of Gloucester, backed by 
the parliament. In 1889 the king dismissed 
Gloucester and his adherents from his coun- 
cil, and took the reins of government him- 
self. In 1894 Anne of jBohemia died, and 
two yean later Biohard married Isabella of 
France. This union was strongly opposed 
by the Duke of Gloucester, who^ in conse- 
quence, was suffocated in (jdais, where he 
bad been sent for safe custody. A quarrel 
having broken out between Biobard's cousin, 
the Duke of Hereford, son of John of Gaunt^ 
and the Duke ci Norfolk, Biohard banished 
them both. The next year, 1399, the Duke 
of Lancaster died, and Bichaid confiscated 
his estates. This unjust act was the imme- 
diate cause of the kmg's fall Duriitf his 
absence in Irdand, Bolmgbroke, as tile Duke 
of Hereford was called, mnded in Yorkikire 
with asmall force, and theUngm his retom 
to England was solemnly deposed by par- 
Hsme^ September 80, 1899, and the erown 
was awwded to Henry. Benry iFJ 
Biohard was imprisoned in the oastie cl 
Pomfre^ where he is nqpposed to have htum 
murdered in 1400. 

Bidiard TtL, KUHd England,^ last 
of the Plattfempanet kingi^ bom at Yotiisr- 
inghay CcMm I ^ yonagset mm 
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of Bidutfdfdiikeol York, wliowwkfU«dat IaX236 ho todcthooroN ondwont to tho 
WokoAeld. On the ooooMkm of h!s brother, HoIt Loud, bat wm not able to effect mobh 
Edward IV. he wai created Duke of Qlou- In the Eait In 1256 he was choeen em* 
oeeter, and daring the eaily part of Edward*! peror of Gtennany by a factioa, and wee 
reign aerved him with courage and crowned king of the Eonuuii at Aiz-la- 
fiffolity. He married in 1478 Anne Neville, Chapelle In 1257. He was unable to obtain 
joint-heireii at the Earl of Warwick, whose meral recognition, and was more th an once 
other daughter was united to the Duke of driven to take refuge in England. He was 
Clarence, and quarrelB rose between the taken prisoner by Simon de Montfort at 
two brothers over their wives* inheritance, the battle of Lewes in 1264. In 1268 he 
On the death of Edward in 1488, the Duke visited Germany, and held a diet at 

of Gloucester was appointed protector of Worms in the following year. He died in 
the kingdom ; and he immediately caused England 2d April, 1272. 
his nephew, the voung Edward V., to be Biohard of Obrenoestor, or Bioabdub 
declare kii^, and took an oath of fealty to Oobinbnsis, a monkish chronicler of the 
him. But Biohard soon began to pursue 14th century, sometimes called the Monk of 
his own ambitious schemes. Earl Bivers, Westminster. He entered the Benedictine 
the queen’s brother, and Sir B. Grey, a son monastery of St. Peter’s, Westminster, re« 
by her first husband, were arrested and be- siding there daring the remainder of his life; 
headed at Pomfret, and Lord Hastings, who in 1891 he visitiS Borne, and died in his 
adhered to his young sovereign, was exe- monastery about 1402. He is the author of 
cuted without trial in the Tower. It was a Latin history of England to the year 1848. 
now asserted that the king and his brother The so-called Itinerary of Biohard, De Situ 
were illegitimate, and that Bichard had a Britanniss, published m 1758, and formerly 
legal title to the crown. The Duke of Buck- much referrod to as an authority on Boman 
ingham supported Biohard, and a body of Britain, was a forgery perpetrate by Dr. C. 
peers and eitizena having offered him the J. Bertram of Oopenhag^* 
crown in the name of the nation he accepted Biehaardson, Sib Bxnjamin Wabd, M.D., 

it, and on July 8, 1488, was crowned .at bom at l^merbv, Leicestershire, 1828, 
Westminster. The deposed king and his duated in medicine at St. Andrews Uni- 
brother were, according to general belief, varsity in 1854. In 1855 he edited the 
smothered in the Tower of London ^ order Jounud of Health; and be gained the Astley 
of their uncle. (See Steward F.) Wobard Cooper prize by his treatise on The Cause 
governed with vigour and ability, but was of tne Coagulation of the Blood, and the 
not generally popular, and in 1485 Henry, Eotbeimllian gold medal by a disquisition 
earl cl Bkhmcnd, hesd of the house of Lan- oa the Diseases of the Foetus, in 1856. He 
oaster,Ianded with a small army at Milford originated the use of ether spray for the 
Haven. Biohard met hhn cm August 28d local abolition of pain in surgical operations, 
with an army of 15,000 men at B^worth, and introduced met^lene bichloride as a 
in Leicestershire. BIchmond had only 6000 general anaesthetic. He was a fellow of the 
men, but relied on the secret assuranoes of &>yal College of Physicians and of the 
aid from Stanley, who oommanded a sepa- Bqyal Soc^y, and was knighted in 1898. 
rate royal force of 7000. In the midst of He publkhed works upon medkine and 
the ba^e, Stanley, by falling on the flank hy^ne, and was an earnest sanitary and 
cl the zp^ sn&yi secured the Tictory As^binperanoe reformer, and well known as a 
Bicdimona (See ffeury VIL) Biohww pnlw lectnrer. He died in 1896. 
possessed eourage as weU as capacity; but Bihhaidssii, Cbablib, LL.D.. bom In 
Us oonduct showed cruelty, diwiinnlatiop, 1776^ died 1865. He was trained as a bar- 
treadiety, and ambition. He has bem re- rister, bnt devoted himself to literature. In 
presented asof small stators, deformed, and 1815 he pnblished lllustraticms of English 
of a foibidding aapeet; but Us personal de- Philology* In 1818 he undertook the lezioo- 
leets havh prmmy bM ssagnued. fraphioal articles in the Encydopsedia Me- 

Bieluwd, Earl c| ComwaU and Emperor troj^tana^ and afterwards pumished his 
ef Germany bstween 1266 and 1272, dn^ gmidtmtk, a New Dictionsry of the English 
tht so-called Interregnum, a son of King Lampsige <2 vols. 1885-87). Heslsowfotse 
fdhn of England, was bom in 1209. In work on the Stody of Languages (1854), 
his yontii he oomyianded wBh snoesss the eontifboted frequently to the Gentlemans 
imty of Us t ost h er Henry HL la Frsass. end otiisr msgasipes. 
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Bidurdton, Sib Johv, ii«(uraliit and 
arotio travelleri bom at Dninfriei 1787, died 
near Graemere 1865. After atndying medi- 
cine at the Unlverilty of Edinbui^h he 
entered the royal navy, in 1807, aa aa ri ata n t- 
aurgeon. He aerved on yariotta atationa till 
1819, and waa aurgeon and naturaliat to the 
arotio expeditiona of 1819-22 and 1825-27, 
under Sir John Franklin, exploring on the 
latter oooadon the ahorea of the Arctic 
Ooean between the Mackenzie and Copper- 
mine rivera. He wrote Geognoatical Obaer- 
vationa aa an appendix to the Narrative 
pnbliahed by Franklin (1829, London), and 
edited, along with Kirby and Swamaon, the 
Fauna BorM^- Americana (4 vola. 1829-87). 
In 1888 he waa appointed phyaician to the 
fleet, and in 1846 waa knightea In March 
1848 be took charge of an expedition to 
aearoh for Franklin, and on hia return pub* 
liahed The Arctic Searching Expedition 
(1851) and The Polar Regiona (1861). 

Biohardfon, Samue^ Engliah noveliat, 
waa bom in 1689 in Derbyahire, and re- 
ceived only a common aohool education. 
He early manifeated a talent for atoiy- 
telling and letter-writing, and at the age of 
thirteen waa the confidant of three younff 
women in their love aecreta, and employed 
by them in their amatory oorreapondenoe. 
At the age of aixteen Richtudaon waa bound 
apprentice to Mr. John Wilde, a London 
printer, and afterwards aet up aa a printer 
tor himaelf and developed a auooeaaful buai* 
neaa. When he waa nearly fifty he was 
aaked by two bookaellera to oompoae a 
* familiar letter writer.’ In doine thia he 
threw the lettera into the form of a atory, 
which he publiahed (1741) under the title 
of Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded. So great 
waa its popularity that it ran through five 
editions in one year, and was even recom- 
mended fmm the pulpit. In 1749 the ap- 
pearance of a second novel, Clarissa Har- 
lowe^ fully established his literary reputation. 
The History of Sir Charles Grandison ap- 
peared in 1758, and waa also received wim 
great applause. In 1754 Richardson be- 
came master of the Stationers' Company, and 
in 1760 purchased a moiety of the patent of 
law printer to the king. He died in 1761, 
and was buried in the church of St. Bride, 
in Fleet Street 

BicheUen (rCfdi-lyau), Abmand Jba» do 
PiiBSSiB, Oabdihai^ Duo db, French states- 
man, bom at Parii^ 9th September, 1585; 
died there^ 4th cl December, 1642. He was 
the son of XVanpols Dnples^ seigneur de 


Richelieu in Tonraine, and was originally 
destined for the army; but his l^her, 
Alphonse, having resigned the biahoprio of 
Lu$on, this was bestowed on him by Henry 
IV. (1606). He obtained from the pope a 
dispensation allowing him to accept the 
office though under age, and in 1607 was 
conaeoratea by the Cardinal de Givry in 
presence of the pope himself (Paul V.). For 
several years ne devoted himaelf to the 
duties of hia see, reforming abuses, and 
labouring for the conversion of Protestants. 
But his ambition always made him turn hia 
eyes towards the court, and having oome to 
Paris in 1614 aa deputy of the clergy of 
Poitou to the atates-^neral he mana^^ to 
insinuate himself into the favour of the 
queen- mother, Marie de Medici, who ob- 
tdned for him the post of grand-almoner, 
and in 1616 that of aecreti^y of state for 
war and foreign affairs. When Louis XIIL 
quarrelled with hia mother (1617) Richelieu 
fell with her, and waa banished first to Blois 
and then to Avignon. In 1620, however, 
he managed to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween Mary of Medici and her son. He now 
obtained, through the influence of the queen- 
mother, the caidinal’s hat, and in 1624 was 
admitted into the council of state. From 
this date he waa at the head of affairs, and 
he at once began systematically to extend 
the power of the crown by crushing the 
Huguenots, and overthrowing the privuegea 
of the great vassals; and to kiorease the in- 
fluence of the French monarchy by under- 
mining that of the Hapaburga, both beyond 
the Pmnees and in Germany. The rallying 
poUil;^ the Huguenots was Rochelle; and 
Rlo&blieu laid siege to that city, commanding 
the army in person. Rochelle^ supported by 
supplies from England, held out for some 
time, but waa compelled to surrender by 
famine (Oct. 29, 1628). In order to over- 
throw the power of the great nobles he 
ordered the demolition of aU the feudal for- 
tresses which could not be used for the de- 
fence of the frontiers. After the suppression 
of the Huguenots his next step was the re- 
moval of ue queen-mother from court, riie 
having endeavoured to effect his fall. This 
be aooomplished in November 1680. But 
this step^ and the almost totid annihilation 
of the privUoges of the parliaments and 
the clergy, united all dames against the 
despotism of the cardinal, and several ris- 
ings and oonspiraoiesMpk place, whidi 
were supp r e s ae^>y n^ent and vlgaroua 
measures. In 1681 Ridieliea was ndaed 
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to the imnk of duka In 1682 a ridng in 
favonr of the Duke of Orleani, the kmg*a 
brother, was suppreaeed by the rcfjiX foroee 
directed by Riohelieii, and the Duke of 
Montmorency was executed. The whole 
period of his government was marked by a 
series of conspiracies of the feudal nobility, 
the queen-mother, the queen herself, and 
even Louis, against the royal power exer- 
cised by Ri^weu. But he was prepared at 
every point and his vengeance sure. During 
the TMrty Years' war the cardinal employed 
all the arts of negotiation and even force of 
arms to protect the Protestants of Germany, 
for the purpose of humbUng the power of 
Austria. For the same object he declared 
war against Spain in 1635, and the separa- 
tion of Portugal from S^n was efiPect^ by 
his assistance (1640). He also endeavoured 
to weaken Austrian influence in Italy, and 
procured the transfer of the duchy of Man- 
tua to the Duke of Nevers. Among the 
last to be crushed bv him were Oinq-Mars 
and De Thou, who, with the king's approval, 
attempted to ruin the great minkter. Before 
his death he recommended Cardinal Maza- 
rin as his successor. Richelieu was a great 
statesman, but he was proud, arrogant, and 
vindictive. He was a patron of letters and 
art, and founder of the French Academy 
and the Jardin des Plantes. He was the 
author of M^moires relating to the years 
1624-88; IHstoire de la Mhre et du Fils, 

&C. 

Richmond, an ancient municipal borough 
of England, in the county and 42 miles 
north-west of York (North Riding), on the 
left bank of the Swale. It is pictoresquely 
situated, and has numerous interesting re- 
mains of antiquity, the most remarkame of 
which is the castle, comprising an area of 
nearly 6 acres, and one of the most majestic 
ruins in England. Richmond returned two 
members of parliament until 1867, and one 
member up to 1885. Pop. 4216. 

Ridmumd, a town of England, in the 
county of Surrey, 12 miles w.8.w. of Lon- 
don, piurtly on an aodivity of Richmond HUl, 
and partly on a plain along the Thames. It 
is a favourite resort of Londoners for boat- 
ing and other recreations, the scenery ia 
the Vicinity being veiy brntiful, and the 
view from Bidhmond Hill one of the finest 
river views to be obtained anywhere. Ri^- 
mond was a favourite residenoe for many 
oentiities ui the monarch of Eng l^y^<^, sev- 
eral of whom died there. The great paric of 
Rkhinon d, fo i m e d l^Pharies 


by a brick wall 8 miles in length. Pop. 
2 ^ 84 . 

Richmond, a city of the United States, 
capital of Virrinia, is finely dtuated on the 
north side of James River, at the head of 
tide-water, 100 miles b.w. of Washingtoa 
The streets are generally wide and well- 
built, and mostly intersect each other at 
right angles. There are many fine buildings, 
including the capitol, governor's house, dty 
hall, federal buildings, buildings of Rich- 
mond College, chur^es, schools, asylums, 
&C. The State House or Capitol contains 
Houdon’s celebrated marble statue of Wash- 
ington, and in the Capitol grounds are Fo- 
ley’s bronze statue of Genei^ T. J. (* Stone- 
wall*) Jackson and Crawford's bronze statue 
of Washington, 25 feet high, on a pedestal 
42 feet high, surrounded by other bronze 
statues. Water-i^wer is almost unlimited, 
and the various mills and factoriei^ve em- 
ployment to numerous workmen. l%e trade 
staples are tobacco, iron, grain, and flour. 
The first occupation of any part of its site 
was by Engli^ settlers in 1609; the dty 
was formally founded in 1742, and became 
the seat of government in 1780. During 
the dvil war it was the seat of the Con- 
federate government. It was invested by 
the Federal armies, and surrendered on 
April 8, 1865. Pop. 81,888. 

Richmond, a city of the United States, 
in Indiana, on the east fork of the White- 
water, and at the junction of several impor- 
tant lines of railway (which connect it ^th 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cindnnati. &g.), 69 miles 
east of Indianapolis. Pop. 16,608. 

Richter (reAW), Euoen, German politi- 
cian, bom at Dtisseldorf 1888. He entered 
the Prussian Diet in 1869, and the Imperial 
Diet in 1871, and is the able and aolmow- 
ledged leader of the Progressist Liberals. 
He is the author of severd economic publi- 
cations, and an eminent authority on finan- 
cial questions. 

Rioter, Gustav, German painter, bom 
at Bwlhi 1828, died there 1884. He was a 
member of the Academies of Berlin, Munich, 
and Vienna,; executed frescoes in the Ber- 
lin Museum, and attoacted attention by his 
Raising of Jaims' Daughter and his Build- 
ing of the Pyramids, a colossal picture 
(at Munidi). It is on his portrait^ how- 
ever, that iHm fame chiefly rests, his sitters 
having incl uded many European celebrities. 

Riditer, Jsak Paul Fbieobiom, com- 
monly called Jbah Paul, German writer, 
was bom March 21, 1768, at W wnsl e del, in 
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tbe Fio h t a I g d A y , Mid died Noyember 14# 
1825, at BMreuiL Hie father wai# at the 
time ci his bliih, a teacher and organist at 
Wnnsiedelj at a later period psurtor at 
SohwanEenDabh on the Saale. In 1781 
Biohter entered the XTniyersity of Leipzig 
in order to study theology, but soon changea 
his plan, and devoted himself to literature. 
In 1784 he was forced by poverty to leave 
Leipzig. In 1787'-94 he was a private tutor, 
but in the meantime he had published his 
Gronlandisohe Prooesse (Greenland Law- 
suits, 1788>84), Auswahl aus des Teufels 
Papieren (Sele^on from the Devil’s Papers, 
1789), and Die unsiohtbare Loge (The In- 
visible Lodge, 1793). This brought him 
fame and money, and was followed by 
another romance, Hesperus (1795), and The 
life of Quintus Fixlein (1796), a humoristic 
idyl, works which made his name one of the 
bMt known in Germany. In 1798 he went 
to Weimar, and subsequently moved to 
other towns, finally settling at Baireuth in 
1804. He shortly afterwards received a 
pension from the prince-primate, Dalberg, 
which was afterwards continued by the 
King of Bavaria. While staying in Berlin 
in 1801 he married Karolme Mayer, a 
union which proved very happy. His last 
years were saddened by the death of his 
only son in 1821. Jean Paul’s works (he 
wrote under this name) are characterized by 
a deeply reflective and philosophic humour, 
but are often whimsical and fantastia They 
are full of good things, but show no sense 
of proportion, arrangement# or artistic finish. 
His writings, other than those noted above, 
include Blumen-, Frucht-, und Domenstiloke 
(^wer, Fruit# and Thom Pieces, 1796), 
Der Ju^lsenior (Parson in Jubilee, 1797), 
Dss Kampaner Thai (1797), Titan (1800), 
Flegeljahre (translated by Carlyle *Wild 
Oa^' 1804). Die Vorsohule der Aesthetik 
(latmuotion to iSsthetios), hb first impor- 
tant philosophical work, appeared in 1804. 
It was followed by Levana, oder Erziehunn- 
lehre (1807), a work <m education. Hb 
works connected with the hbtoir and poli- 
tios <d the time were: FriedensprMigt 
(1808), Dhmmemngen ffir Deutschland 
(1809); Mars und Phobus’ Thronwechsel 
im Ja^ 1814 (1814), PoUtische Fasten- 
predlgten (1817). 

SlflilBir, a general of barbarian descent 
who ruled weetem Boman Xknpire by 
empercni whom he eet up and put down 
at wiU. He detiumied Avitus in 456, and 
appointed MaJeiriinMi en^eier, whom he 


caused to be assassinated in 461. He then 
{daoed livius Severus on the throne, and 
on hb death in 465 he carried on the govern- 
ment for some rime alone. In 467 Anthe- 
mius was put on the throne, and gave hb 
daughter in marriage to Bidmer. latter 

soon took up arms against hb father-in-law, 
who was assassinated in 472. Bidmer died 
soon after. 

Bio^inus. See Coitar-oiL 

Bioketa, a disease peculiar to infancy, 
chbfiy characterized by changes in the tex- 
ture, chemical composition, and outward 
form of the bony skeleton, and by altered 
funcrions of the other organs, transient for 
the most part, but occasionally permanent. 
The chief external features are the Iqgs bent 
outward, chest unduly projecting, head large 
and forehead projeoring, spine often curved, 
joints large and prominent, general form 
stunted, && Bickets b chiefly a dbease of 
large dries, and its development b favoured 
by want of nourishing food, overcrowding, 
and neglect of sanita^ and hygienic pre- 
cautions generally. In the treatment of 
rickets aU means are employed by which 
the system b invigorated, including good 
food, fresh air, and exerdse. The use of 
splints for the legs b often beneficial, and 
as the child grows up nature often remedies 
the worst features. 

Bioodict Firing, the firing of guns, mor- 
tars, or howitzers with sm^ o^ges and 
low elevation, so as to cause the Wb or 
shelb to bound along. It b very destruc- 
tive, and b frequently used in sieges to dear 
tbe face of a ravelin, bastion, or other worki 
dbngmnting guns and scattering men; and 
may also be used against troops in the 
field. 

Bideau (ri-d6') Oaaal, a Canadian canal 
constructed between Kingston <m Lake On- 
tario and Ottawa as a mrough waterwav 
by means of the river Ottawa to Montreal, 
the St. Lawrence route being interrupted 
by rapids. Oanab have sinoe been built 
along tbe St Lawrence to avdd these, and 
the Bideau b now little used. 

Bidefi Bon«» or Bmia’a Straiit, a bard 
lump which sometimes forms on the inner 
side ot the thigh in persons vriio ride much. 

Biding b the art of sitting on horsebadc^ 
with firmness, eass^ and gracefulness# and of ' 
guiding the horse and keeping htmunaer per^ 
feet command. Walking, tmtting^ and grit- 
loping are tbe three n^ml paces cl the 
horse, but riuse amy be oShveried ini^ arti- 
&ial paoss by ||^ and akOl# by shertening 
fiOfi 
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or qirfofcmfag tbe motion of tihe ham. The 
poitom 0t e rider ihoqld be upright in the 


reddle; the and thighs ihwobe turned 
in easily, so that the fore part of the inside 
of the niees may jwess and grasp the saddle, 
and the legs hang down easily and naturally, 
the feet Mng parallel to the horse’s sides, 


neither turned in nor out only that the toes 
should be kept a little higher than the heels. 
The hand holding the rems is generally kept 
dear of the body, and immediately over the 
pummel of the saddla A firm and well- 
kept balanced position of the body is of the 
utmost consequence, as it affects the horse in 
every motion, and the hands and legs ought 
to ad in correspondence with each other in 
everything, the latter being always subser- 
vient to S^e former. The art of riding is 
not difficult of attainment, but it is one 
which can only be master^ by praetical 
instruction and constant practice. 

Bidiag-niaater, an officer in the cavalry 
whose duty it is to instruct the officers and 
men in the art of riding. He is generally 
•elected from the ranks, bears the rank of 
lieutenant, and is entitled to retire with a 
pension and the rank of captain iffter fifteen 
years’ service. 

Bidinga, the three jurisdictions into which 
the county of York is divided on account of 
its extent. They are called the North, East, 
and West Hidings. 

Bidl«y, Nicholas, Bishop of London in 
the reigns of Edward VI. and his successor 
Haiy, was bom about the oommenoement 
of the 16th century, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. He afterwards travelled on the 
Continent for three years, and on his return 
filled the office of proctor to Cambridge Uni- 
versity. In 1547 he was chosen to the see 
of Boohester, and in 1560 superseded Bonner 
as bishop of London. On the death of Ed- 
ward he was involved in an attempt to se- 
cure the Protestant ascendency by placing 
the Lady Jane Grey upon the wone. This, 
toffether with his conneetion with Cranmer, 
led to his being tried for heresy, and after 
a formal disputation on the controverted 
points with a deputation of Boman CathoHc 
bishops he was condemned to the stake. 
TUssentenceheunderwent with the greatest 
f cetitudqi in company with his friend and 
laQow*emt«r Latimer, Oct .16; 1555, in 
Osdcfd. 

^ ^ bom 

put 1812. He was tha son of a tavem- 

a good ednoathm. ai4 wty 


sspedally by his attacks on ths tyranny of 
the nobm In 1842 he endeavoured to in- 
duoe Pope Clement VX, then at Avignon, 
to initiate reforms, but nothing was done. 
In 1847, during the absence of die governor 
of Borne, Stefano Colonna, Bie^ sum- 
moned a secret assembly of his fHends upon 
Mount Aventine, and induced them all to 
subscribe an oath for the establUdiment of 
a plan of government which he called the 
good eitate. The people conferred upon 
him the title of tribune, with all the attri- 
butes of sovereignty. He banished sev- 
eral noble families, and compelled Colonna 
to quit Borne. His strict regard to justice 
and the public good in the &8t exercise of 
his power induced even the pope to coun- 
tenance him. Bat he subsequently became 
ambitious and haughty, and finding he had 
lost the confidence of the people he with- 
drew from Borne in 1348. He returned 
secretly to Borne in 1850, but was dis- 
covered, and fell into the hands of Pope 
Clement at Avignon, who imprisoned him 
for three years. Innocent Vl. released 
Bienzi, and sent him to Borne to oppose 
another popular demagorae named Boron- 
oelli. But after a turbulent administration 
of a few months he was killed in 1854. 

BItsa (r5^z5), a town in Saxony, on the 
left bank of the Elbe. It has a l^e river 
trade and various industries. Pop. 7890. 

Biesongehixge (r5'zen-g4-birg4 : Giants’ 
Mountains), a mountain range of Europe, 
separating Silesia from Bohemia and Mora- 
via, till it joins the Carpathians; but the 
name is properly applied to that part of this 
range which lies between the sources of the 
Neisse and the Bober. It contains the lof- 
tiest mountains of the north or central parts 
of Germany, ^e Schneekoppe being 5257 
feet high. The geological structure of the 
range oonsists ox granite, gneiss, and mica 
alato, and in the v^eys there are coal and 
basaltic strata. 

Btosl (r5-a's5), a town in Sicily, province 
of Caltaniasetta. It has large sulphur mines, 
and the olive and vine are here extensively 
onltiva^ Pop. 11,914. 

Bitt-hok (rfit-), the Dntoh name for an an- 
te]q>e of South Afrioa, which lives in i^y 
mumB {Meoirdgui Called 

also J^ied^huck, 

BMt («•«'»), » town to Italy, to tlie 
imntooe of Porugto, 42 mnea ».«.■. of 

fa the iM of a lAfcop* tow an topoafa| 
cathedral, and maimfactcires of auk ana 
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or El Rir, * district on the north 
ooMt of Morocco, lonff the home of pirates, 
who gave great trouble to the Enropeim 
powers by Uieir d^redations in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Rifle, a portable firearm, the interior 
surface of the barrel of which is grooved, 
the channels being out in the form of a 
screw. The number of these spiral chan- 
nels or threads, as well as their depth, 
varies in different rifles, a highly approved 
form being with the channels and ridges of 
equal breath, and the spiral turning more 
quickly as it nears the muzzle. The bullet 
fired is now always of an elongated form. 
The mat advantage gained by a weapon 
of this construction is that the bullet dis- 
charged from the piece, by having a rotatory 
action imparted to its axis coincident with 
its line of flight, is preserved in its direct 
path without being subject to the aberra- 
tions that injure precision of aim in firing 
with unrifled arms. As a necessary conse- 
uenoe of the projectile being carried more 
irectly in its line of aim, its length of range, 
as well as its certainty in hitting the object, 
is materially increased. Rifles were in- 
vented in Germany in 1498, and have been 
used as military weapons since 1631, but 
were not used in the British army until the 
latter half of the 18th oentuiy. Till 1851 
the British infantry, with the exception of 
those regiments known as rifle corps, was 
universally armed with the smooth-bore 
musket. In 1851 the first rifle firing an 
elongated bullet came in under the name 
of the Minid. Some of the regiments in 
the Crimean war were armed with this 
rifle, but it was cumbersome and heavy. 
It was suooeeded in 1853 by the Enfield 
rifle. The chief feature of this rifle was the 


strong spiral spring passing round ii An 
improved form of this arm was subsequently 
pr^uoed, viz. the Enfield-Martini, in which 
the barrel had a smaller bore, the diameter 
being reduced from *45 inch to *40. It was 
then determined by the authorities to adopt 
a repeating or magazine rifle, and in 1887 
the Lee-Metford rifle was approved of. The 
rifling (Metford system) is in seven grooves 
without comers or angles, one turn or twist 
in 10 inches, calibre *303. The German 
needle-gun and the French Chassepot were 
the first of the breech-loading rifles to ac- 
quire a reputation for their use in actual 
warfare. Both these rifles have long been 
superseded, first by single-firing and then 
by repeating or magazine rifles, Germany 
having adopted the I^user rifle and France 
the Lebel. 

The repeating rifle is a development of a 
very old type of weapon. In the Spencer, 
the first used with signal success, the car- 
tridges were in the st^k of the arm ; in the 
Winchester, one of the best known of re- 
peating rifles, they are in a tube underneath 
the barrel. Some modem military maga- 
zine rifles draw their supply of cartridges 
from a reserve contained in a detachable 
magazine, the advantage being the mater 
efficiency of the weapon as a single-loader. 
The magazine of the Lebel rifle is in the 
fore end of the stock. The breech mechan- 
ism usually preferred is that upon the * door- 
bolt * principle, of which the Chassepot and 
Prussian ne^e-gun were well-known types; 
the Winchester is one of the few actuated 
by an under lever. In the MannlicW, the 
weapon adopted by Austria^ the bolt is 
drawn back simply ; in others it has to be 
turned to the left More it can be withdrawn. 
With the Lebel the breech-bolt has two 


reduction of the bore to *577 in. in diameter, 
which made it considerably lighter. Britain 
was lon^r in adopting the breech-loading 
system than some other countries. Up to 
1866 all British rifles had been muzzle- 
loaders, but in that year the Snider system 
of converting muzue-loading arms into 
breech-loaders was adopted, and the army 
temporarily supplied with Enfield rifles 
converted into Sniders. Trials on a very 
extensive scale followed, resulting in the ao- 
oeptanoe in 1871 of the Martini-Heniy rifle, 
which became the rifle of the British army 
from 1874 onward. In this excellent 
weapon itke breech is closed by a block 
which contains a piston or striker, the latter 
ex{doding the cskridge the force of a 


projections, which, when the bolt is turned, 
securely look the bolt close to the base of 
the cartridge ; in the Lee-Metford, a similar 
double-looking arrangement is placed where 
the projecting knob to actuate the mechan- 
ism joins the breech-bolt. The magazine 
of the Lee-Metford, containing eight car- 
tridgeS) is placed under the stock behind 
the bairel, to the level of which a spiral 
raring in the magasine raises the cartridges. 
The breech-bolt, which contains the firing 
mechanism and extractor, when pushed for- 
ward forces the raised cartridge into the 
barrel The magazine is detached ^ press- 
ing a *catch *, or blocked by.a * cut-off V'when 
the rifle mav be used as a single-loadra. 

When Wmtworth producedlds hexagonal 
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bore rifle of *450 calibre, it waa thought that 
the ballet wai of insufficient diam^er, and 
the *577 was adopted in its stead; later, 
after twenty yeanr experience with the *450 
Martini-Henry, the bore has been still far- 
ther reduced, chiefly owing to the discover- 
ies of Hebler, whose Swiss rifle of 7i milli- 
metres was found to give increased velocity, 
greater range, equal accuracy, and at tiiie 
same time peimitted of lighter ammunition 
being used. The ballet is coated with thin 
steel, ferro-niokel, or other hard metal, so 
that it shall not strip in the rifling, wMoh 
has a sharp twist, one complete turn in less 
than 12 inches, and leaves the muzzle at a 
velocity of 2000 or more feet per second, 
thus giving an extreme range of 3500 yards. 
Improved explosives, almost smokeless and 
which do not foul the barrel, have added to 
the success of the small-bore rifle. 

Sporting rifles have a shorter range and 
inferior velocity to the best military wea- 
pons, their object being not extreme range 
or penetration, but great force at impact to 
produce such a shc^ as will paralyse the 
game shot 

Rifle Begiments, Rifles, a term applied 
to bodies <2 troops armed with rifles, and 
formerly more or less employed as sharp- 
shooters. The name has now lost nearly all 
its meaning, as the whole infantry are now 
provided ^th rifles. Under the British 
territorial army scheme the Brigade 
consists of four battalions of regulars and 
five of militia: they wear a green uniform 
with black fadim and have their head- 
quarters at Winchester. 

Blga,aseap ort of Russia, capital of the 
government of Livonia, on both sides of the 
Duna or Dwina, about 5 miles above its 
mouth in the GuU of Riga. It is situated on 
a sandy fiat, and in the older parts consists 
of narrow winding streets, hudmed together, 
while the more m^em parts are much better 
built The river is crossed by a bridge of 
boats, and on both sides are spadous qtim, 
which afford excellent promenades. 
public buildings are numerous, but few of 
them are desendng of partioular notice, ex- 
cept the cathedral, a Gothic building of the 
13th and 16th centuries, St Peter's Churoh, 
the castle or ^vemor’s residence, and the 
town-halL Aa manufactures are not (ff 
great importaaoe, but the trade is very ex- 
tensive, the principal exports beinff flax, 
hsmp, timber, Unse^ ^ fiffiipe can 
come up to the towm or they may woad 
and talm la oaigo at Dttnamtinde, the port 


and fortress at the mouth of the river. Half 
of the trade is with Britain. Pop. 182,754, 



of whom nearly half are Germans, and Pro- 
testants by religion. 

Riga, or Livonia, Gulf of, a gulf of the 
Baltic^ which washes the coasts of Cour- 
land, Livonia, and Esthonia, and contracts 
in the west to a comparatively narrow en- 
trance^ the island of Osel almost closing it 
on the north-west. The chief river which 
it receives is the South Dwina. 

Right, Petition of. See Petition of 
Right, 

Bight Asoension. See Asoennon. 

Bight of Way, the right of passing over 
land not one's own. Rights of this kind are 
public if enjoyed by everybody; private, if 
enjoyed by a certain person or description 
of persons. Wherever there is a public 
right of way, there is a highway. The ori- 
g& of a highway is generally mid to be in 
a dedication thei^ by an owner to the pub- 
lic; and such dedicarion may be express or 
implied. It will be implied from the use 
of the highway by the public for a moderate 
number of yeara But a highway may aim 
be estaUished by act of parliamrot A 
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TMn^orbyexpiMgitiitfa^da^d. XnSooi- 
Und a pablio ilglit of way !• acquired by 


yeariy or from tioM immemoi^ 

BIghta, Bill Am Diolabation of. See 
BOL 

Biglita of Han, a theoretical dedaration 
paaaed by the Fmch National Assembly 
in August 1789. It was attacked ^ Ed- 
mund Burke in bis Beflections on the F^nch 
Revolution. Thomas Paine replied to Burke 
in his Bights of Man. See PainCf Thomas. 

Bigi (re'ge), an isolated rooky mountain 
of Switzerland, in the canton of Schwyz, 
between Lakes Zug and Lucerne, 5905 feet 
high. It affords among the finest views in 
S^tzerland, and is annually visited by nu- 
merous travellers. Two rauways have been 
constructed to reach its summit (Bim*Kulm) 
from opposite sides. They are on t^ 'rack- 
and-pinion* principle, there being a central 
toothed rail into which works a toothed 
wheel under the locomotive. There is also 


animals of the ot fandfy, and ii attended 
with the most deadly results. The disease 
appears to be identic with what was for- 
merly known as murrain, and is sometimes 
called the steppe-murrain, from the Russian 
steppes, which are its hamtat. This disease 
has caused great havoc amonff cattle for at 
least a thousand years, spreading occasion- 
ally like a pestilence over Europe. In 1865 
-67 there was a very serious visitation of it. 
It appeared in a dairy in the north of London 
in the month of June 1865, and spread with 
great rapidity. The treatment of the dis- 
ease having proved a failure, the privy- 
council adopts the policy of *stamping- 
out* or killing all infeotea animals, whue 
cattle fairs having proved powerful instru- 
ments in transmittii^ the disease, the move- 
ments of cattle were subjected to the most 
stringent regulations. During this outbreidc 
between 200,000 and 800,000 cattle died of 
the plague, or were orders to be killed on 
account of it. These measures were attended 


a short line on the mountain worked on the 
ordinary principle. Hotels and similar 
establishments are numerous on the Bigi. 

Bigor Mortis, the rigidity of limbs that 
follows death. It is one of the signs of ces- 
sation of lifa 

Blg-Tsda, the first and principal of the 
Vedas or sacred hymns of the Hindus. See 
Fedos. 

BUieVo (r6-l6-S'v6). See Rdief, 

Bim'i&l (anciently Arimlnum), a town of 
N. Italy, in the province of Forll, on the 
Mareoohi% leas than a mile from its mouth 
in the Adriatic. It is surrounded with walls, 
and entered by four gates; has a cathedral, 
built in the 14th but remodelled in the 
15th century, after the designs of Leon 
Battista Alberti; the church of San Giu- 
liano^ with a superb altar-piece, by Paul 
Veronese; the church of San Girolamo, with 
a fine painting by Guerdno; the triumphal 
arch m Aug^us, of simple and maative 
arohiteoture; and the briosn of Augustus 
over the Maieoohia, built m white marMe^ 
and still In perfect preservation. The har- 
bour Is now so tilted up as to admit only 
small vessels. Pop. 10,888, or with suburbs 
about 20,000. 

Bilim, a New Zealand tree {I><u»ydivm 
of the yew family. It grows 
to a height of 80 to 100 Iset^ and from 2 to 
6 feet in dlmn^. Its wood is valued for 
general buildinffjpiiipos^ 

BIndcipeil tGennaiB name), or Oami- 
TLAOUi^ a eontagloiis d i seate wbloli i^ t acks 


with beneficial results. It reappeared aga^ 
in 1867, but was speedily got under, ^e 
probable cause of the <&ease is a micro- 
otganism which Is found in the blood and 
all the discharges of the infected animals, 
and is capable of being transmitted indi- 
rectly by any of these to great distances. 
Sheep and other animals can be affected by 
the disease, but in a less intense form. The 
period of incubation varies from two to ten 
days. The symptoms are elevation of the 
temperature of the body, followed by a 
heigntened colour of the mucous membrane 
of the mouth, and m^ular yellowish erup- 
tions on the gums. Ups, tongue, palate, and 
cheeks. The skin becomea congested, and 
develops scales with papular eruption^ and 
finally a tiimy disdbaa^ comes from the 
eyes and nose. The name is also given t6 
an eminently fatal cattle disease of Ame- 
rica, differing, however, from the true rin- 
derpest in attacking cows only, and in run- 
ning its course in three days in place of 
seven, the general duration of the European 
form of the disease. 

Bing, an ornament for the fingers which 
has bcm worn from the most andent period 
of civilization. Among the andent nations 
who are known to have attadied 
importance to the wearing of rings were the " 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Hemwii^ Qreek% and 
Romans. The nose, esis, moM, and bven 
tbs legs and toss have slse^ am^ vesimis 
people^ been decorated with them. Bings 
nave also from a satiy pasiod basa 
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xttdkoiMd M tymhob dt anUioilty, t^cih 
ooold be deUgiUted bv merelj deHvering' the 
ting to an agent ; t^ weie also tUM as 
svmbols of subje^on. The earUest men- 
don of rinffs is in the book of Genesk and 
relates to we Hebrewa Among the !Egyp« 
tians rings of gold were worn in great ; 
fosion. The common perale wote poroe 
rings. The Greeks and Botnans used them 
for sealing oontraots, dosing coffers, Ac. 

modem use of wedding rings was pro- 
bddy derived from the Jews. A ring ap> 
pears from an early period to have been one 
of die insignia of a bishop. Motto rings 
date from the time of the Bomans, and were 
long popular in Britain. 

BIsgboaya, an exostosis or bony tumour 
mostly met with on the coronet of over- 
works horses, but sometimes seen on colts, 
or even newly-dropped foals. Bingbone in- 
jures a hcmie^s market value, and is practi- 
cally incurable. 

Bing-dotterel {Chctradriut hiatietUa)t a 
spedes of plover pretty common in Briti^, 
where it frequents the shores of bays or 
inlets of the sea and of rivers, feeding on 
worms, insects, small Crustacea, Ac. It has 
its name from a white ring round the neck. 

Bing-dora, or Cushat {Cohmba palum- 
but), we largest of the pigeons inhabiting 
Britain, a bira which occurs very general^ 
throughout the wooded parts of Europe. It 
is mi^toiy in countries in which the severe 
winters preclude the possibility of its ob- 
taining a due supply of food, and even in 
Britaw, in which it permanently resides, it 
appears on the approach of wintw to assem- 
ble in docks, and to perform a limited mi- 
, probaUy in search of food. A 
-gray colour {uevails jmmlly over 
the head, dieeks, neck, ba^ and rump, 
whilst the breast and under parts of the ne& 
are of a purfdish red, the belly and tldghs 
dull whit^ A patch of white on dther side 
of the neck fmrms a sort of rbig or collar. 
Hie avmge length is about Id or 17 inohea 
The food d the ring-dove ocmaistB of grain, 
aQoma, berries, the leaves and tons cff tur- 
The nests are conmosed of stidks 
and twigs looidy placed togedier. Thebirds 
are wmy and shy, and rat^y breed in oon- 
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ham for the nse of African traders. A i 
lar form of monev was found by Cassar 
among the Celts of Gaol, and appears also 
to have prevailed in Britain, aa well as 
among the Scandinavian nations of Northern 
Europe. 

Bl^ OnseL See Oued. 

Bingwonn, a dironio oontamous disease 
cl the hair, hair-bulbe, and epithelial cover- 
ing of 'the skin. It is dne to a miorosoopio 
fungus, which lays hold upon and preys 
upon these tissnes, and is very oonta^oua 
It is known by the deoolorization and brittle- 
ness of the affected ludrs, by the scaly erup- 
tion, and ronndness of the affected patches. 
Rin^orm is most commonly found on the 
scalp. The treatment of the disease con- 
sists in destroying the vitality of the fungus, 
which is effected by a solution of sulphurous 
add or of oorrodve sublimate. 

Bliuttaim’a Green, same as eobaU-grtm, 

Biobamlm, a town of South America, in 
Ecuador, 80 miles north-east of Guayaquil 
P(m 20,000, diiefly Indians. 

Uo Bnuotoo. See Branco. 

Bio Bravo, or Bio Gbakds dil Nobtb. 
See Norte. 

Blo-do-Jaaelro (rS'O-de-zhh-n&l-ro), the 



of the sepuhlio of Brasil, and the 
largest oByof Booth America^ is most bean- 
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tiloUj Mid Advantageoiuly dtnated on the 
■onth-eMitem ooaet» on n fine netnrel har- 
bour formed by a bay of the fame name. 
The dty, whi<di haa a {dotureaque appear- 
ance from the bay^ la biillt on flat ground 
along the ahore or on the alopea of low hills. 
Upon nearer approach it la found that the 
houaea areamalland mean -looking, the streets 
narrow and ill-paved, especially ia the older 
part, and that even the public buildings are 
without mudi architectural merit. The 


finest buildings are the opera-house, aenate- 
houae, milita^ barracks, and the national 
museum, while the churches are chiefly 
notable for their gaudy interior decorations. 
A striking feature in the dty ia the aque- 
duct, which brings the water a distance of 
12 miles and here crosses a wide valley on 
a beautiful double -tier of granite arches. 
Among benevolent institutions are the Casa 
da Miasrioordia, several other hospitals, and 
a large lunatic asylum. There are two col- 
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leges, medical aohoola. a naval and military 
acMdemy, numerous sdentific establishments, 
public schools, national library, a botanical 
garden, and observatory. At Rio is the 
chief military arsenal of the republic, while 
on one of the islands in the bay there is a 
naysl arsenal with docks and building yards. 
IClie bay haa its entrance, 1700 yds. wide, 
between Fort St Juan and Fort Santa 
OnuE, and extends inwards 16 miles, with 
a width varying from 2 to 8 miles. It is di- 
versified with numerous islands, surrounded 
by hills covered by luxuriant tropioal ve^ 
tation, and affords safe anchorage for the 
largest vessels. Manufactures are unimpm> 
tant, but there is an extensive trade in 
coffee •ugMT, hides, tobacco, timber, Ac. 
Hie prinmpal imp<^ are linen, wo^en, 
and cotton tissues; iron and steel goods, and 
provisiinis Mcd preserved meats. The city is 
the central terminus of the railways of the 
country; tramwi^ have also been worked 


for some time. The first settlement in the 
neighbourhood of Rio-de- Janeiro was formed 
by some French refugees in 1566. A Por- 
tuguese force took pos sessi on of the settle- 
ment in 1667, and lidd the foundationB of a 
new dty, which has grown into the present 
capital of Bio-de- Janeiro. Pop. 622,621.— 
The province of Bio-de-Janeiro has an area 
of about 28,000 miles, and is deddedly moun- 
tainous in the centre. It is the best-culti- 
vated province in Brazil, the chief crop 
being coffee. Immense herds of cattle are 
reared, and the forests are rich in timber. 
P<m. 1,227,676. 

BkHGrande, a river of W. Africa, whldi 
enters the Atlantic by an estuary opposite 
the Bissagos Islands; upper oonme not wuSl 
known. 

BI<M3raiid»4 tl 4f6ifca. See Brava 

Bio-Oxnada-do-lfoitt (Grand River of 
the North), a maritime state at the north- 
east angle of Brasil ; area. 22,196 square 
208 
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milfig. The Borlaoe if mountainoiu, Mid not 
generaUj fertile. Agriculture and cattle- 
rearing form the principal branches of in- 
dustry. The capitid is N atal or Bio-Grande- 
do-Norte (rop. 8000), a seaport at the mouth 
of the small river Bio-Grande-do-Norte, ex- 
porting some cotton, sugar, Ac. Pop. of 
sUte, 818,979. 

Bio-Graade-do-Bnl, the most southern 
state in Brazil, bounded partly by the 
Atlantic, and bordering with Uruguay and 
the Argentine Republic, has an area of 
91,886 sq. miles, and a pop. of 899,100. It 
is well watered, contains much fer^e land, 
and has a healthy climate. On the coast is 
the large lake or lagoon of Patos, besides 
others. The chief occupations of the in- 
habitants are cattle-rearing and agriculture. 
Among the population are 100,000 Germans, 
there being a number of flourishing German 
settlemente. There are some 600 miles of 
railway. Hides, tallow, horse-hair, bones, 
Ac., are exported. The cwital, Rio-G bandk, 
or SIo Pedbo do Rio-Gbande, is situated 
on a peninsula near where the Lake of Patos 
communicates with the Atlantic. Its houses 
are mostly of earth, and its streets unpaved. 
It has an active ti^e in hides, horse-hair, 
wool, tallow, Ac. Pop. 18,000 or 19,000. 

Bioja (re-6'Aa), Fbaboisoo de, a Spanish 
lyric poet^ bom at Seville about 1600, died 
in 1669. He was latterly assessor of the 
supreme tribunal of the Inquisition. As a 
poet he followed classio and Itidian models, 
and his ixiems exhibit purity and grace of 
diction, deep feeling, and a vigorous imagi- 
nation. 

BioJa (r6-6'Ak), La, one of the western 
provinces of the Argentine Republia It is 
well watered on the west, but in the east 
and south there are salt and sand deserts. 
The climate is dry and healthy. The in- 
habitants are chiefly engaged in agriculture 
and cattle-rearing. Ezce&ent wheat, wine, 
and fruits are produced. Pop. 100,000. 
— Chief town, La Rioja, at the foot of the 
Sierra Vriaso(^ in the midst of vineyard 
and orange groves. Pop. 8000. 

Biom (rfl-On), a town of France, in tiie 
department of Puy-de-DOme, 10 miles north 
of dennont. The streets are spadons, and 
the houses being baBt of dark lava^ present 
a aomeidiat gloomy appearanoe. ^e ddef 
m a nuf ac t ures are Hnen, sflk, and hardware. 
F<^8804. 

Bhwi. See PkatU. 

Bin (fi^MHBish «hlasA river’)* the 
nmne of aimierona streams, of which two 
▼Ob viL 209 


are important:— (1) A river of S. America, 
and principal tributary of the Amaion. It 
rises in Colombia, and joins the Amazon 
after a course of about 1 000 miles at 
Brazil. Through its affluent, the Cassiquiari, 
there is direct communication between the 
Amazon and Orinoco. See Cassiquiari, 
(2) A river of S. America forming 
boundary between the Argentine Republic 
and Pa^ronia. It rises in the Andes in 
Chili, and is about 700 miles long. Its 
current is very rapid, and its bed obstructed 
with shoals and sand-banks. 

Bione^gro, a town in the S. American 
Republic of Colombia, prov. Antioquia, 12 
miles B.W. of Medellin. Pop. 10,000. 

Bione'ro in Voltu're, a town of S. Italy, 
prov. Potenza^ at the foot of Mt Vdture. 
Pop. 11,888. 

Bio Balado. See Salado. 

Biot, a disturbance of the public peace, 
attend^ with drcumstanoes of tumult and 
commotion, as where an assembly destroys, 
or in any manner damages, seizes, or invades 
private or public property, or does any in- 
jury whatever by actual or threatened vio- 
lence to the persons of individuals. By the 
English common law a riot is an unlawful 
assembly of three or more persons which 
has actually begun to execute the common 
purpose for which it assembled by a breach 
of the peace, and to the terror of the public. 
A lawKil assembly may become a riot if 
the persons assembled form and proceed to 
execute an unlawful purpose to the terror 
of the people, although they had not that 
purpose when they assemble. Every per- 
son convicted of riot is liable to be sentenced 
to hard labour. In Scotch law rioting is 
termed mobbing. A person may be gidlty 
of mobbing who dire^ or excites a mob 
although he is not actually present in it 
Mere presence without pi^icipation may 
oonstitute mobbing. act 1 Geoige L 
cap. V. a 2, called the Riot Act, whenever 
twelve or more persons are unlawfully as- 
sembled to the disturbance of the peace, it 
is the duty of the justices of the peace, and 
the sheriff and under-sheriff of the county, 
or of the mayor or other head officers of a 
city or town corporate, to command them 
by prodamatioa to disperse. And all per- 
sona who continue unlawfully together for 
one hour after the proclamation was made, 
commit a felony, and are liable to penal ser- 
vitude or imprisonment (substitnted lor 
death by 7 Wm. 4 and 1 Viot). The act 
alio oontains a dauae indenmitying the 
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offioen and their aaeiitattts in oaee any of 
the mob should be killed or injured in the 
attem 2 >t to arrest or disperse mm. Oom- 
pensation out of the rates is paid to persons 
sustaining damage by riot. 

Bio liito Hints, celebrated copper mines 
in the south-west of ^ain, province of 
Huelva, near the Bio Tinto. Since the 
recent development of the mines a town of 
some 11,000 habitants has grown up. 

Bionw. See Rkio. 

Blpariaa Ughts. See Rivert. 

Biplty, a town of England, in Derbjrshire, 
10 miles n.n.b. of Derby; collieries, iron- 
works, manufactures of lace. Pop. 6818. 

Biplty, Geoboe, an American author, 
bom at Greenfield Massachusetts, 1802; 
died 1880. Educated at Harvard College 
and Cambridge Divinity School, he became 
a Unitarian minister in Boston, lived some 
years in Europe, was one of the founders 
of the Transcendental magazine, the Dial (on 
which he had Emerson and Margaret Fuller 
as coadjutors), and the originator and con- 
ductor of the communistic experiment at 
Brook Fann. He became literary editor 
of the New York Tribune in 1849, and was 
joint editor with C. A. Dana of the Ame- 
rican Cyclopedia (1858-68, 16 vols., also 
of the second edition). 

Bip'on, a cathedral dty, formerly a par- 
liament^ borough of England, county of 
York (WMt Bidmg), on the Ure, 22 miles 
N.N.w. of York. It has a spadous market- 
lace and an elegant town-haU. The oathe- 
ral dates from the latter half of the 12th 
century, and is partly Early English, partly 
Decorated in architecture, with two towers, 


much discrimination to determine the pro- 
dudng cause. 

Bli^ town of Monmouthshire, on the 
Ebbw, vrith ooal and iron mines, &o. Pop. 
7788. 

Bishis, oertsin sages of the Hindu m^ho- 
logy, sprung from the mind of Brahma. 

Mssole (tu^ol), in cookery, an entr^ oon- 
siitinff of meat or fish mix^ with bread- 
crumbs and yolk of eggs, all wrapped in a 
fine paste, so as to resemble a sausage, and 
fried. 

Bisto^rl, Adelaide, Italian actress, bom 
1822. At a very early age she played in 
comedy, but afterwards appeared in tragedy. 
She married the Marquis Capranioa del 
Grille in 1847, and afterwards played in 
all the chief European capitals. She took 
her farewell of the English stage in Man- 
chester, Nov. 8, 1878. Among her chief 
characters are Medea, Francesca da Bimini, 
Marie Antoiuette, Mary Stuart, and Lady 
Macbeth. 

Bitomerio (Italian), in music, a short re- 
petition as of the concluding phrases of an 
air; or a passage which is played whilst the 
principal voice pauses; or it often signifies 
the introduction to an air or any musical 
piece. Kitomelli are also Italian popular 
songs in stanzas of three lines each. The 
metre and number of the syllables are not 
subject to rule. The first line, however, is 
generally the shortest 

Bitscm (riohl), Fbiedbioh Wilhelm, Ger- 
man daidcal scholar, born 1806. After at- 
tending the gymnasiums at Erfurt and Wit- 
tenberg he went to Leipzig and Halle, where 
he devoted himself to oliraoal studies. In 


eaohllOfeethigh. It was recently thoroughly 
restored, and is one of the finest churches in 
England. The other buildings include a free 
grammar-school (founded by Queen Mary), 
an infirmary, and a mechanics’ institution. 
Bipon oeased to send a member to parlia- 
ment in 1886. Pop. 7612. 

Blpos'to, a searort in the east of Sidly, 
prov. Catania, with a trade in wine, oil, ko. 
Poa 7209. 

Bipplt-marki, the wavy or ridgy marks 
left on the beach of a sea, lake, or river by 
the ripples or wavelets. Such marks have 
often been preserved when the sand has 
hardened into rock, and are held by geolo- 
as indications that deposItioB of the 
in which they ooour took place on the 
sea-shore or at a depth not greater than 
60 feet. We have also wind ripple-marks 
and ouxrent ripple-marki^ and it requires 


1882 he was ^pointed extraordinary pro- 
fessor at HalleUniversity. He subsequently 
held profesBorships at Breslau and Bonn, 
and m 1866 accepted a call to Leipzig 
University, where he remained until his 
death in 1876. His chief work is a critioal 
edithm of Plautus's Comedies (8 vols. 1848 
-54, incomplete; entirely remodelled edition 
in course o! publication). His other works 
include Par^ga Plautina and Terentiana, 
and PrisoflB Latinitatis Monumenta Spigra- 
phica. He also contributed largely to jMo- 
logical journals. 

Eits^ Joseph, Empliah Hteraiy anti- 
quarian, bom 1752, died 1^. He became 
a conveyancer in London aim deputy-h^- 
bailiff to the Duchy of Lancaster, and edited 
many old and rare books. He was noted 
for his industry and integrity, bnt Was a 
quarrelsome oritio. His cIM works are: A 
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Seleot GoUaotion of XWliih Songi (1788), 
AndoDt Songs from thefimeof Kmg Henry 
tL to tile Eevolution (1790), n Oolleotion of 
Boottitii Songs (1794), Bobin Hood Poems 
(1795), And^t English Metriosl Bomnnoes 
(1802), Ao. 

BittenhouM, David, American astrono- 
mer, bom in Pennsylvania 1732, died 1796. 
Ori^ally a dock and mathematical instru- 
ment maker, he became master of the U.S. 
mint» and succeeded Franklin as president 
dl the American Philosophical Soaety. He 
was tile first to use spider-lines in the focus 
of a transit instrument. 

Bitter, Heinrich, a German philosopher, 
bom in 1791, studied theology and philo- 
sophy at Halle, Gottingen, and Berlin from 
1811 to 1815. In 1824 he became an extra- 
ordinary professor of philosophy in Berlin, 
accepted an ordinary professonihip at Kiel 
in 1888, and subsequently oocupied the chmr 
of philosophy at Gottingen University from 
1887 till his death in 1869. Bitter’s chief 
wo^ is a general History of Philosophy 
(Geschiohte der Philosophie; 12 vols. 1829- 
55). He also published a System of Lode 
and Metaphysics; aCydopaedia of the PhUo- 
sophical fences; a popular Treatise on Im- 
mortality; and other works. 

Bitter, Karl, German geographer, bora 
1779, died 1859. He studied at HaUe, 
became a private tutor in 1798, and in 1819 
succeeded Sohloaaer as professor of history 
at the Frankfort Gymnasium. He then 
published an Introduction to the History 
of European Nations before Herodotus, 1 820 ; 
and in the same year became professor ex- 
traordinary of geography at the University 
of Berlin, where he remained until his deatn 
His great work is Die Erdkunde im Ver- 
haltnisse zur Natur und Geschichtedes Men- 
schen (Geogra|diy in its Belations to Nature 
and History), the two first volumes of which 
appeared in 1817-18, but it ultimately oom- 
prbed upwards of twenty volumes. He wrote 
several other geographical works, and con- 
tributed extensively to the journals of the 
Berlin Geqgraphioal Society. 

Bitanl, the series of ritm or oeremonies 
e s t a hlitited in oonneotiem with any religion; 
or tile book in which rdigiiiae serv^ are 
preeoribed and dialled. Liturgy, 

B i tn E Uwn, astriot adherenoetoritssand 
oetemonSes in puhlio wotah^ Thetermis 
more eapedaUy imlied to a tendency re- 
oentij iHanffested In the C9mrdi of Xng* 
land, resulting in a aeriee of idiangee iirtro- 
dneod by vamw of the 


Church party into theservioes of the CDhuroh. 
These changes may be described externally 
as genmlly in the direction of a more ornate 
worsMp, and as to their spirit or animating 
principle as the infusion into outward forms 
of a Iwrger measure of the symbolic element. 
They are defended on the grounds of law, 
andent custom, inherent propmty, and di- 
vine sanction or authority. The Bitualists 
hold, with most others, that all authorita- 
tive and obligatory regulation upon ritual 
is not laid down in the New Testament, 
but they, or many of then^ maintain that 
a knowledge of what is obligatory in ritual 
is derived from apostolical tradition, going 
back to apoetolioal times. They argue that 
the design of the institution of Chiistianity 
was not to abrogate the external ceremonials 
by which the patriarchal and Mosaic dis- 
pensations in the Old Testament were dis- 
tinguished; but to replace them by a higher 
ceremonial, and they explain the compara- 
tive simplidty of primitive worship by the 
secrecy and restraint to which the early 
church was subjected. The points of ritual 
about which there has been the most violent 
oontention are those which involve the 
adoration of Christ as present on the altar 
under the fonns of bread and wine. Other 
points are: the eastward position of the 
priest at consecration; lights on the holy 
table; the use of various vestments; the use 
of incense; mixing water with wine for com- 
munion; fastinv before communion from 
previous midni^t; regular confession to a 
priest, with aaK>lution and penance; Ac. 
^e legal jxisition of the BituaUsts is that 
the first Book of Common Prayer, issued 
in the second year of Edward VX (1549. 
with alterations made in 1552, 1604, and 
1662), is still the guide of the churdi in all 
matters pertdnii^ to ritual, the present 
Prayer-bwk not being in it^ complete, 
but referring to this first Prayer-book in its 
opening rabric. Various judgments have 
bm given in ecdesiasticid courts against ex- 
treme Bitualists, and some of their proceed- 
ing have been pronounced illegal Bitual- 
USo praotioes have been generally con- 
demned by the bishops, and an act of par- 
liament caving them power to resixain 
innovations of this kind came into force on 
let Jn]^ 1875. The ritualistic movement 
hi the Gimroh of England arose out of the 
high church movement inaugurated by the 
Traotariane. See Traetarianitnk 
BiviMl»43icr (r6v.d5-shy*)b or timply 
a town of Fraaoe^ department of the 
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Loire, 25 milei E.B.E. of Montbrieon, on the 
Gier. The ooal-field which surrounds the 
town is the most valuable in France. There 
are fflass-works, spinning and other mills, 
foundries, macl^e and iron works, kc. 
Pop. 18,642. 

Blver-crab, a name given to a genus of 
crabs {Thdphuaa), inhabiting fresh water, 
and having the carapace quadrilateral and 
the anten:^ very short. One species {T. 
depre$ 9 a) inhabits muddy lakes and slow 
rivers in the south of Europe. 

BiTOr-hog, the name occasionally given 
to tbe oapybiu’a. See Capybara. 

Biver-norse, a name sometimes given to 
the hippopotamus (which see). 

Rivers rank high in importance among 
the natural features of the globe, and are 
intimately connected with the history and 
condition of mankind. They have always 
formed important highways of communica- 
tion, and the great cities built upon their banks 
have constituted in all ages the seats of em- 

S ire. Every circumstance concerning rivers 
I therefore of importance, as their source, 
length of channel, outlet, rapidity of current, 
depth, and consequent capability of naviga- 
tion. The source of a river is either a spring 
or springs, ora lake, or the river takesits origin 
from the melting of the snow and ice on 
mountains. The termination of a river is 
usually in the sea, a lake, or another river, or 
it may lose itself in the sand. All the streams 
which ultimately gather into one river form 
a river system, and the region which is 
drained bv such a system of streams is called 
a river basin, ifover basins are usually 
separated from each other by more or less 
elevated mund, and the line of greatest 
elevation between them is called a iroter- 
shed. In speaking of the right and left bank 
of a river we are always supposed to have 
the position of a person looker in the direc- 
tion towards its mouth. The volume of 
water which rivers contain varies with many 
conditions, dependent upon the nature of 
the sources by which they are fed and the 
amount of rainfall throughout their course. 
The periodical melting of the snows adds 
greatly, in some oases, to the volume of 
rivers which have their origin in mountain 
region^ the raii^ season in tropical regions 
has a dmllar effaot (as in the case of the 
Kile), often causing extensive inundations. 
In arid oountrles the so-called rivers are 
often mere suifaoe torrents, dependent on 
the rains, and exhitdting merely the diy 
beds of wutar-oourses during the season of 


drought The ^creeks' of Australia and the 
*wames' of the Arabian Desert are of this 
character. The average fall of a river’s bed 
is indicated by the difference between the 
altitudes of its source and its outlet com- 
pared with its length of channel. The fall 
of many great rivers is much less than 
might be supposed. The Amazon has a fall 
of only 12 inches in the last 700 miles of 
its course. The Volg% which rises at an 
elevation of 633 feet above the Caspian Sea, 
has an average inclination of less than 4 
inches to the mile throughout its course of 
more than 2000 miles. The Aberdeenshire 
river Dee, which rises at a height of 4060 
feet, has a course of only 87 miles to its out- 
let, showing an average declivity of 46 feet 
per mile. Many rivers carry down immense 
quantities of e^hy matter which accumu- 
lates at their mouths forming what is called 
a delta (which see). Among the ^reat rivers 
of the world are the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri (4200 miles) and the Amazon (3900 
miles), in America; the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
the Amoor, the Yenisei, the Indus, and 
Ganges in Asia, all over 1500 miles in 
length; the Congo (3000 miles), the Niger 
(2600 miles), and the Nile (4200 miles), in 
Africa; and the Danube (1670 miles), Volga 
(2200 miles), and the Rliine (800 miles), in 
Europe. 

By English and other law navirable rivers 
are held to be the property of the state (so 
far as navigation extends); non-navigable 
rivers belong to the proprietors through 
whose grounds they flow. Ibe state 1^ 
thus control and jurisdiction of the shores 
of navigable streams, while in the case of 
a non-navigable stream the proprietors of 
estates on opposite banks of it are supposed 
to own the ^und over which it flows re- 
spectively to the centre of its bed, and may 
fish it accordingly. They do not own the 
water, the prop^y in which is shared by 
Ibe owners above and below. A particular 
proprietor cannot dam up or <Uvert the 
water, or alter the banks so as to injure the 
property of his neighbour. To prevent pol- 
lution rivers an act of parliiment called 
the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act was 
passed in 1876. It prohibits ibe putting of 
solid matters of a dmeterious bhanKJter &to 
streams, also the drainage sewers into 
streama As regards manulSaoturing and 
mining pollutions all proceedings ate now to 
be instituted by the Cfounty CounoU or some 
sanitaiT authmty, and no such pmoeedings 
are to be ta k e n without the consent of the 
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liooftl Government Board The board, in 
giving or withholding its ooneent, ii to have 
regard to the industrial interests involved 
in the ease and to the drcumstanoes and 
requirements of the locality. An inspector 
of the board may, if action for pollution is 
taken, certify before a county court that the 
means used for rendering hiumless the pol- 
luting matter are the best under the circum- 
stances of the particular case. In such a 
case the court may refuse to interfere, but 
appeal may be made to the civil courts. 

River Terraces, terraces on the sides of 
a valley through which a river flows, formed 
by the action of the water when the river 
b!ra had a higher elevation at some remote 
period. 

River-tortoise, a name of a family of 
tortoises that are aquatic in their habits, 
coming to shore only to deposit their eggs. 
They are exclusively carnivorous, subsist!]^ 
on fishes, reptiles, birds, Ac. The edges of 
the mandible are so sharp and firm that 
they easily snap off a man’s finger. Well- 
known species are the soft-shelled turtle 
{Trumyx ferox) and the large and fierce 
snapping turtle (Chdt/dra serpentina) of 
America, Snapping-turUe.) They in- 
habit almost eveiy river and lake in the 
warmer regions in the Old and New Worlds, 
and are particularly plentiful in the Ganges, 
where they prey on human bodies. 

Rivet, a short metallic pin or bolt passing 
through a hole and keening two pieces of 
metal together; especially, a short bolt or 
pin of wrought iroi^ copper, or of any other 
malleable material, formed with a hm and 
inserted into a hole at the junction of two 
pieces of metal, the point after insertion 
being hammered broad so as to keep the 
pieces closely bound together. Rivets are 
especially employed in making boilers, tanks, 
iron bridges, Ac. They are closed up by 
hammering when they are in a heated state, 
the hammering being either done by hand 
or by machinery. 

Riviora (riv-i-s'ra), the name given to a 
portion of the coast tA North Italy, on each 
side of the town of Genoa. It extendi to 
Spexxia on the east and Nice on the west^ 
and is much resorted to by invalids. 

Riviere (ri-v^), Brivoil subject and 
animal painter, bom in London 1840. He 
studied art underhis father, adrawing-master 
at Cheltenham and Oxford, and is an Oxf<^ 
muiiuite. Ha has exhibited at the Royal 
Academy sinee 1864; eleoted A.BJL in 
187^ and BAu in 1881. Among his diief 


pictures, many of which have been engraved, 
are : Strayed m>m the Flock, The Lost Sheeps 
Legend of St. Patrick, An Anxious Moment, 
Circe, Giants at Play. Actsion, Va Yictis, 
Bizpah, A Fool and His Folly, Aa 

Riv'oli, a town of N. Italy, beautifully 
situated on the last slopes of the Alps, in 
the province and 8 miles west of 
The environs are studded with villas belong- 
ing to the inhabitants of Turin, with whiw 
it is connected by a magnificent planted 
avenue. Pop. 5540. 

Rivoli-Verone'se, a village of N. Italy, 
14 miles north-west of Verona, between 
Lake Garda and the right ba^ of the 
Adige, where Napoleon defeated Alvinczy 
on 14th January, 1797. 

Rix Dollar, the English way of writing 
the names of different silver coins used in 
various European states; as the rigsdaler 
of Denmark = 21 . 2id; the Swedish riks- 
doZernls. IJd. 

Rinio, David, a native of Turin, came 
to Scotland in 1564 in the train of the am- 
bassador from Savoy, and soon became so 
great a favourite with the queen that he 
was appointed her secretary for foreign 
languag^ (See Mary Stuart) The dis- 
tinction with which he was treated by his 
mistress soon excited the envy of the nobles 
and the jealousy of Damley. A conspiracy, 
with the king at its head, was formed for 
his destruction, and before he had enjoyed 
two years of court favour the Lord Ruthven 
and others of his party were introduced by 
Damley into the queen’s apartment, where 
they despatched the object of their revenge, 
9th March, 1566. Popular tradition assi^ 
to Rizdo the improvement of the Soot&h 
style of music, but many of the airs which 
have been ascribed to Bizzio are easily 
traced to more distant periods. 

Roach {Leueiseus rutilus), a species of 
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fresh-water fitii the carp family (Cypii- 
nidis), found in Britain and other parts of 
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Europe. Their average length ia atxmt 9 
or 10 inohea. Tbej are of a grayiah-green 
colour, the abdomen being lilvery white 
and the fina red. The average weight of 
roach ia under 1 lb., and though a favourite 
with anglera, it ia not much eateemed for 
the table. Allied Sahea receive the aame 
name in America. 

Boada are artificial pathwaya formed 
through a country for the accommodation 
of traveUera and the carriage of commoditiea. 
Though the Bomana aet an example aa road- 
buildera acme of their public high waya being 
yet aervioeable, the roi^ throughout moat of 
Europe were in a wretched condition till to- 
warda the end of the 18th century. France 
waa in advance of other countriea in road- 
making; in England a decided improvement 
of the ^h way a only began in the 19 th cen- 
tury. l^e firat important point to be con- 
aidered in road-making ia the route to be 
followed, a matter in which natural obatruo- 
tiona and inequalitiea of level have to be 
taken into account, beaidea the queation of 
directneaa of route, the deviationa adviaable 
in order to accommodate certain centrea of 
population, the expenae of upkeep, Ac. Na- 
tural obatractiona are overcome by apedal 
oontrivanoea, auch aa bridgea, embankmenta, 
tunnela, Aa When diveraitiea of level are 
neceaaaiy, road-engineera fix the degree of 
inclination at the loweat poaaible point. Tri- 
ford eatimated the max^um inclination of 
a road to be 1 in 24, but except in extreme 
oaaea it ia conaidered better that it ahould 
not exceed 1 in 50. The angle of repoee^ or 
maximum alope on which a ciuTiage will 
atand, haa been eatimated at 1 in 40. The 
width of the road ia alao a very important 
oonaideration aa bearing both on Ihe origi- 
nal coat and on the permanent maintenance. 
A properly-oonatmcted road, beaidea a foun- 
dation, oonaiata of two lavera, an upper and 
an under. Alter a good foundation ia ob- 
tained the laying of a baae, the beat ma- 
terial being concrete of gravel and lime, 
givea durability to the road. Upon thia 
baae the actual roadway k laid with a alight 
inclination firom the centre to the aides for 
the purpose of drainage. Before the time 
of Manadam it waa ouatomaij to use broken 
atones of different idtaea to form the road- 
way, the oonaequena|^|te that in oourse 
of time the smaller std^t|jjnnk, making the 
road rou^ and dangerous. Macadam early 
in the present oentnry (see ifacadam) intro- 
duced the principle of uab^ stones of uni- 
form aise nom top to bott^ (See also 


Payment.) The general snperintendenoe of 
rmriways is usuady exercised by the ravem- 
ment oi a oonntiy, but it intrusts the exe- 
outilon of its enactments to locri authorities. 
Highwavs are public roads which every 
subject has a right to use. They are oon- 
srituted by prescription, by act of parlia- 
ment, or by dedication to the public use. 
Highways are regulated in Britain by various 
acts, and are now under the control of the 
County Councils. Formerly they were man- 
aged by local trustees or oommisrionen^ and 
their upkeep maintained by tolls levi^ on 
the trafiSc, such roads being denominated 
turnpike These tolls in Scotland were 
abolished in 1888, while in England they 
are now comparatively few, their gradual 
disappearance being facilitated by recent 
turnpike acts. What k known as the rule 
of the road k that in passing other horse- 
men or carriages, whether going in the 
same or the opposite direction, the rider or 
driver must pan on the right hand of the 
other rider or driver. Tim use of steam 
locomotives k permitted on public roads 
under certain restrictions. 

Boad-Staamars. See Steam-engint, 

Boanna (ro-kn), a town in Fiance, de- 
partment of the Loire, on the left ba^ of 
the Loire, which k here navigable, 40 miles 
N.w. of Lyons. It k an important railway 
centre, and manufactures woollen, linen, and 
cotton goods; the trade k extensive, esra- 
dally in ooal from the Loire ooal-firid. 
Pop, 29,355. 

fUianoka (ro-a-nOk'), a navigable river, U. 
States, Virginia and North Carolina, which 
after a course of about 250 miles falk into 
Albemarle Sound. It k tidal for 75 miles. 
>-The town of Boanrice, Virginia, finely 
situated on thk river, has recently beoome 
a flourishing industrial centre. Pop. 16,159. 

Boaring, in horse% k a disease of the 
nerves and muscles ot the larynx which 
causes an obstruction to the passsm of air, 
giving rise, when the horse is briskly ex«r- 
dsed, to the peculiar sound from which the 
dkesM derives its name. The cause of tb^ 
disease k in most oaaea attributed to fatty 
degeneration and atro{diy of the laryngeal 
nerve, which inings about an atrophy of the 
muscles of the krax on the ride affeokd, 
and thus causes the lurytendd cartilage to 
obstruct the passage. The disease genmlly 
affects the Im sioe^ and k not, as a mls^ 
amenable to treatm^t. Several eases havn 
bean cured lately by excision of a portion 
of the affected avytenrid cartilage^ and tiik 
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openktion {iroBiiiei to be vesy iuooeiifal in the EngHih throne. Hereupon he oondnded 
thiedleeMe. n truoe with Cnnnte^ by whi^ the two 

Roniting is the oooldng of meat by the princes were promised half of En^^d. In 
direct action of fire — that is, bj dry heat, 1088 he set out to visit tibe holy ^aoes, and 
either before the fire or in an oven. Boast- snbeequently made the pilgrima^ to Jem* 
inff befcHre an open fire is considered prefer- salem on foot While retnmii^ he died 
al^ to roasting in an oven (which is ana- suddenly at Nicrsa in Asia Minor (1085), 
logous to baking), on account of the free and is supposed to have been poisoned by 
ventilation to wMoh It exposes the meat his servants. His heroic deeds and penance 
during the process. The apparatus in most hav^ven rise to numerous stories. William 
kitchens for open roasting are a fire, a spit, the C&nqueror was his son. 
a contrivance for turning the meat to pre- Bobaxi L See Bruce^ Bobert, 

sent all sides of it alternately to the firo, a Robert U., King of SootUmd, was the son 

screen to economize the heat, and a sauce- of Marjory, daughter of Robert Bruce, and 
pan to catch the dripping. The fire must of Walter, steward of Scotland,and was thus 
be kept even and bright uiroughont. Bur- the first of the Steieart or Stuart Idn^ He 
ing the process of roasting, the meat should was bom 1816, and was recognized by par- 
be bastM with the dripphig to ke^ it soft liament in 1818 as heir to the crown. On 
and allow the heat to penetrate. The spe- the death of David II. he was crowned at 
ciality of roasting as compared with boiling Scone, 26th March, 1871. He had long 
is that it retains the saline ingredients of acted as regent, and had done good service 
the meat. The time allowed for roasting in the English wars. An act of parliament 
is roughly estimated at a quarter of an hour in 1875 settled the crown on his sons by his 
to 1 lb. ^ meat Longer time is required first wife Elizabeth Mure of BowaJlan, 
in winter than in summer, f^nd ior new than illegitimate by ecclesiastioal law. His reign 
old killed meat was comparatively a peaceful one, one of 

Bobbery, a felonious and forcible taking the chief events &ing the battle of Otter- 
away another man's goods or money from bum. He died in 1390. 
his person, presence, or estate by violenoe Robert HI*, King of Scotland, eldest son 
or putting him in fear. Violence or intimi- of the preceding, was bom in 1840 and was 
dation is the criterion which distinguishes originailycallea John, but changed his name 
robbery from other larcenies; and it Is suffi- on his coronation, in 1390. Having been 
dent that so much force or threatening, by lamed by aeddent he was unable to engage 
word or gesture, is used as might create an in militi^ pursuits, and he trusted the man* 
apprehezmon of danger, so as to lead a man agement of affairs aknost entirely to his 
to part with his property against his wilL brother, whom he created Duke of Albany. 
Highway robbery, or the fordble taking of In 1398 Albany was compelled to res^ 
property from travellers, in many countries his office by a par^ who wished to confer 
Is a capital offence, and in aU dvilized it on the M^’s eldest smi, David, duke of 
countries is severely puzdshed. Rothesay. War was renewed with Eng- 

Robbia, Luoa Dslla. See Bdla Bobhia, land, and the battle of Homildon Hill, 14th 
Robert, Duke of Nonnaady, sumamed September, 1402, resulted in a disastrous 
the JOeviL was the younger son of Duke defeat of the Scots. In this year the Duke 
Richard IL by his marriage with Judith, a of Rothesay died in Falkland Castle, where 
daughter of Count Godfrey of Brittany. In he had bem imprisoned; and it was oom- 
1027 he succeeded his elder brother, Rlchai^ monly believed that he was starved to death 
HL, whom he is charged w^ instigation of Albany. Dread of Al- 

polaonsd. The first years of his govemmm^ mmy, who had recovered the regency, in- 
wete emidoyed in bringing his r^Mllious ducM the king to send his second son, James, 
vassals mto subiection, and ^ thm re- to France in 1406; but the vessel which 
stored Count Baldwin of Flanders to carried him was captured by the Foiglish, 
etat es , a ss i s t ed Henry L, king of France, and Henry IV. kmg detained him as a pri- 
egainst bis mother Coostantla, and humbled soner. Soon after this event Robert <ned 
Count Otbo of Champagne. In 1084 Us (1406). 

fleet was wrecked off Jersey whilst on its Robert of aionoester, an English hls- 
wav to Rnglaad to snmKirt his nephews toriaa, is snpposed to have been a nx^ In 
Albed and Edward against Oannts^ who t^ abbey cf Gloucester during the zekn d 
had antoded tfiem from aneossdon to Edward L but of his {^vatehikoiynctiiing 
m r- 
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is known. His history of England, in verse, 
extends from the peri^ of the fabulons Bm- 
tns to about a.d. 1300, and its language is 
the transition stage of English previous to 
Ohauoer. Its ohief value is as one of the 
monuments of the English of this period. 

Roberta, Davit), R.A., painter, was bom 
in Edinburgh in 1796, died 1864. He was 
apprenticed to a house-painter, but, with a 
view to the higher branches of his art, he 
pursued the study of drawing and painting. 
After a seven years* apprenticeship he be- 
came a scene-painter, and in 1821 was en- 
gaged as painter for Drury Lane Theatre. 
In 1826 he exhibited at the Royal Academy 
views of the cathedrals of Rouen and Amiens. 
Soon after he abandoned scene -painting, 
and 1882-83 visited Spain, publishing a se- 
lection of Spanish sketches in 1837. From 
1886-89 he furnished the drawings for the 
Landscape Annual, for Picturesque Sketches 
in Spain, and for Bulwer Ly tton’s Pilgrims 
of the Rhine. In 1888 he‘ made a tour in 
the East, after which he published Sketches 
in Egypt, the Holy Land, &o., 4 vols. large 
folio. In 1848 he exhibited the Chancel of 
the Collegiate Church of St. Paul, Antwerp, 
which has become the property of the na- 
tion. His Destruction of Jerusalem appeared 
in 1849; the Inauguration of the Exhibition 
of all Nations, 1868; Rome, 1865; Christmas 
Day and St. Peter’s at Rome, 1856. In 
1869 he published an illustrated volume 
entitled Italy, — Classical, Historical, and 
Picturesque, and at the time of his death he 
was engaged on a series of views of London 
from the Thames. He was elected an as- 
sociate of the Academy in 1881, and a full 
member in 1841. Roberts is the best archi- 
tectural painter Britain has produced, and 
as a painter of interiors has few equals. 

Roberts, Fredbriok Sleigh, Lord, V.O., 
son of Sir Abraham Roberts, was bom in 
1882. He entered the army and becune a 
lieutenant in the Bengal A^leiy in 1861 
and a captain in 1860. He gained the Vic- 
toria Cross in the Indian mutiny, and was 
made brevet-major. He took part in the Abys- 
sinian war 1867-68, and in 1872 was mMe 
a O.B. for his services in India on the Lushai 
expedition. He commanded a column in the 
Afghan war of 1878, and after a brilliant 
march fmm Oabul to Oandahar utterly de- 
feated Ayoub Khan. In 1881 he was created 
a baronet and G.O.B. He succeeded Sir 
Don. Stewart in command of the Indian 
armT, 1885, and was made a peer in 1892. 
£[e became field-marshal and commander- 


in-chief in Ireland 1895, and in 1900 was 
appointed commander-in-chief in the Boer 
war. He is author of Forty-one Years in 
India (1897). 

Robertson, Frederick William, a cele- 
brated preacher, was bom in London 1816. 
He attended the grammar-school of Bever- 
ley, and in 1880 became a pupil of the 
Edinburgh Academy, and afterwards at- 
tended the university of that city. Failing 
to obtain a commission in the army, he 
matriculated at Braaenose College, Oxford, 
in 1837. Ordained in 1840, he became a 
curate at Winchester. He then went abroad, 
and married at Geneva. From 1842 to 1846 
he was curate at Christ Church, Chelten- 
ham. He then went to Germany, and en- 
deavoured to acquaint himself with the 
views of German theologians. He became 
incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, in 
1847 ; and continued in this charge with in- 
creasing fame as a preacher till his death in 
1868. His views on the Sabbath, the atone- 
ment, baptism, and inspiration were assailed 
as unorthodox, and he was accused of preach- 
ing democracy and socialism. The energy 
with which he devoted himself to his pro- 
fession is said to have shortened his days. 
Besides occasional addresses, his published 
works embrace Lectures and Addresses on 
Literary and Social Topics (8vo, London, 
1868), Analysis of Tennyson’s In Memoriam 
(1862), and several series of sermons and 
lectures. 

Robertson, Joseph, LL.D., Scottish anti- 
quary, was bom at Aberdeen in 1810, died 
1866. He was educated at the school of 
Udnv, at Aberdeen Grammar School, and 
Marisohal College, Aberdeen. He was ap- 
prenticed to an advocate in Aberdeen, and 
early took to literature. In 1886 he pub- 
lished a humorous Guide to Deeside under 
the pseudonym of John Brown. In 1889 he 
became editor of the Aberdeen Constitu- 
tional,aOonBervativenewmper,anda8sisted 
in founding the Spalding Club. He became 
editor of the Glas^w Constitutional in 1848, 
and prepared several volumes of local anti- 
quities for the Maitland Club. In 1849 he 
waswpointed editor of the Edinbnxffh Even- 
ing Cfourant^ which post he resigned in 1858 
to become ourate of the historical depart- 
ment of the Rewbr House. TheUnivc^tj 
of Edinburgh cwerred on him the degree 
of LL.D. in 1864. His works inclnde the 
Book of Bon-Acoord, an arohmologloal and 
historical guide to Aberdeen (1889]i, Topo- 
graphy and Antiquities of the Oounties of 
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Aberdeen and Banff (1842>69), Inventors 
of Queen Maiy’s JeweU^ Dreeses, Ao. (1868), 
and Ooncilia Eoclesie ^tioanie (1866). 

Bobertaon, Thomas William, dramatist, 
bom 1829, died 1871. His parents being 
actors, he early went on the stage, but was 
never a success. In 1858 he settled in 
London, where for several years he struggled 
on with light literature. In 1864 he had 
considerable success with David Garrick, 
a play produced by Sothem; but his fame 
rests on a series of plays produced at the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre (1866-70), includ- 
ing Ours, Caste, Play, ^hool, and M.P. 
Though sneered at on their pi^uction by 
certain critics, and nicknamed ‘cup-and- 
saucer dramas,’ they have deservedly secured 
a permanent place on the stage. His prin- 
cipal Dramatic Works (2 vols.) were pub- 
lished in 1890 W his son. 

Robertson, william, D.D., historian, was 
bom at Borthwiok, in East Lothian, where 
his father was minister, in 1721 ; died 1798. 
After the completion of his course in the 
theological class of Edinburgh Robertson 
obtained a license to preach in 1741, and in 
1743 was presented to the living of Glads- 
muir, in East Lothian. He soon obtained 
an ascendency in the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland by his eloquence 
and great talents for public business, which, 
exerted in favour of Conservative principles, 
gave him for a long time the lead in the 
ecclesiastical politics of Scotland. His His- 
tory of Scotland during the reigns of Queen 
Mary and King James VI. appear^ in 
1759 (two vols. 4to). This work led to the 
author’s appointment as chaplain of Stirling 
Castle in 1759, one of the king’s chaplains 
in 1761, and principal of the Univendty of 
Edinburgh in 1762. Two years after he 
was made historiographer-royal of Scotland. 
His History of the Reign of Charles V. ap- 
peared in 1769, hii History of America in 
1777, and in 1791 An Historical Disquisi- 
tion oonoeming the Knowledge which the 
Ancients had of India. As a mstoriaa he is 
admired for sldlful and luminous arrange- 
ment, distinotness of narrative, and highly 
graphical description. His sfyle is pure, 
o i g pified, and pec^ouons. 

Bobs spier re <rob-es-pi-8r), Fbak^oib 
MAXTMTiiity JoBKPH XsiDOBjE, was bom at 
Aims In 1758, and was the son of an advo- 
eats. He was educated at the College of 
Lonis-le-Grand at Paris. He afterwards 
nsaetiasd as an advocate at Anaa and held 
lor a short period the position of in 
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the bishop’s diocese. In 1789 he was elected 
deputy to the states -general, and was a 
zealous supporter of democratic measures. 
At this time he became a prominent mem- 
ber of the Jacobins and other revolutionary 
clubs. In March 1791 he was appointed 



MaXUnUien BobMpieiTe. 

public accuser to the New Courts of Judica- 
ture. He remained in the background dur- 
ing the September massacres of 1792, which 
he assisted in planning, leaving the work 
with Marat and Danton. In the same 
month he was elected a member of the con- 
vention, and in the proceedings against 
Louis XVI. distinguished himself by the 
relentless rancour with which he opposed 
every proposal to avert or delay the fatal 
result. On 19th March, 1794, the H4bert- 
ists (see Hihtrt) fell victims to his jealousy. 
Eleven days later he caused Danton to be 
arrested, who, after a trial of three days, 
was guiUotined, together with Camille Dm- 
mouSns, on April 5th. Robespierre’s power 
now seemed to be completely established, 
and the Reign of Terror was at its height 
On June 8, 1794, he, as president of the 
convention, made the convention 
the exigence of the Supreme Being; and on 
the same day he celebrated the Feast of 
the Supreme Being. In the meanti me a 
p^y in the Convention was formed against 
wbespierre^ and on July 27 he was openly 
accused of despotism. A decree of arrest 
was carried agmnst him, and he was thrown 
into the Luxembourg prison. He was re- 
leased by his keeper on the night of the 
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tame day, and oondaoted to the Hall of 
Commune^ whore bis sapporters were col- 
lected. On the following d^ Barras was 
sent with an armed force to eaect his arrest. 
Robespierre's followers deserted him, and 
he was guillotined on July 27th, 1794, to- 
gether with some twenty-three of his sup- 
porters. The tendency with modem writers 
is to modify the character for infamy which 
at one time obtained regarding Bob^pierre. 

Robin, a name given to several birds, 
more especially to the robin redbreast of 
Europe (see Redbreatt) and to an American 
species of blackbird {MeMa migrat<yrm\ as 
iAk> to the bluebird of America. See Blue- 
bird 

Robin Goodfellow. See Puch 
Robin Hood. See Hood^ Robin, 

Robinla. See Loeuat-tree, 

Robins, Benjamin, mathematician and 
artillerist, was bom at Bath in 1707. He 
was self-educated, and attained an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of mathematics, a sub- 
ject wmoh he taught in London. He also 
made exMriments on projectiles, and his 
chief wor^ the New Principles of Gunneiy, 
appeared in 1742. In 1749 he became engi- 
neer-in-chief to the East India Company, 
and fortified Madras, where he died of fever 
in 1761. He is believed to have had a share 
in the preparation of the narrative of Anson’s 


V^age Round the World (1740-44). 

Robinson, Rev. Edwabd, D.D., LL.D., 
biblical scholar and explorer of the Holy 
Land, bom at Southington, Connecticut, 
1794; died at New York 1868. He gradu- 
ated at Hamilton College, Clinton (N.Y.), 
and in 1828-26 was an instructor in Hebrew 
in Andover Theological Seminary. In 1826 
he came to Europe, studied at Gdttingen, 
Berlin, and Halle, and returned in 1880 to 
his native country; became a professor of 
biblical literature at Andover, and published 
several works elucidating naded history and 
literature. In 1883 he resigned his profes- 
sorship on account of Ul-health, and subse- 
quently resided some years at Boston. In 
1887 be made a voyage to the Holy Land, 
retuming to Berlin in 1888. The result ox 
this journey was his great work entitled 
Hbli^ Researches in Palestine Mount 
Sinai, and Arabia PetrsBa (1841, 8 vols.}, 
subsequently enlarged after a second visit 
to Puestine in 1862. '^He had been ap- 
pointed to the chair of bthUosl literature 
in Union Theohjiioal Seminary, New York, 
but only enterea on the duties in 1840, oc- 
onpying the post till hk death. He also 


wrote a Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land.— ‘His seocmd wife (married in 1828), 
Thebsbb Albebtine Louibb von Jakob, 
bom at Halle 1797, was known as an author 
before her marriage under the name of Talvi 
In 1822 she published translations of Old 
Mortality and the Black Dwarf in German. 
In 1826-26 she published Volkslieder der 
Serben and a few tales under the nom-de- 
plume of Psyohe, and in 1834 tnuudated into 
German Pickering's work on the Indian 
tongues. She also wrote a Review of the 
Slavic Languages, Characteristics of the 
Popular Songs of the German Nations 
(1840), wrote several novels, and contri- 
buted to maffazines both German and Ei^- 
lish. She died at Hamburg in 1870. 

Robixuon, Henby Cbabb, bom at Bury 
St. Edmunds 1775, died 1867. He studiea 
law in London, and German literature and 
philosophy in Germany, where he became 
intimate with (}b>ethe, Schiller, and most of 
the German men of letters of the time. On 
his return to England he took to journalism, 
and was foreign correspondent to the Times 
in Spain, Germany, and elsewhere. He was 
intimately acquainted with almost every 
man of eminence in his time, and his Diary, 


Reminiscenoes, and Correspondence, pub- 
lished in 1869, is a perfect n^e to students 
of literary and social history. 

Robinson CSrusoe, a celebrated romance, 
written by the well-known Defoe and pub- 
UBhedinl719. See Defoe, 

Rob Roy (that is, *]^bert the Red'), a 
celebrated Highland freebooter, whose tme 
name was Robert Maogregor, but who as- 
sumed his mother's famuy name, Campbell, 
on account of the outlawry oi the clan 
Maogregor by the Scotch parliament in 
1662. He was bom about 1660. He was 
the younger son of Donald Maogrmr of 
Glei^le, by his wife, a daughter of Camp- 
bell of Glenfallooh. His own designation 
was of Inversnaid, but he seems to have 
acquired a right to the property of Craig 
Royston, on Ihe east tide of Loch Lomond 
Like other Highland genilemen, Rob Roy 
was a trader m cattle previous to the re- 
bellion of 1716, in wmoh he joined the 
adherents of the Pretender. On the sup- 
pression of the rebellion tiie Duke of Mcm- 
trose, with whopi^Rob Roy had previoumy 
had a quarrel, look the opportunity to d^ 
privq him of his estates; and tim latter 
began to indemnify himself by a war of 
reprisals upon the property of the duke. 
An English ganis<m was staaonedat Invsr- 
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fiial4 not from Aberfoyle, the leaidenoe 
of Bob Boy; bat hie aotinty and ooorage 
nved him from the handa of hie enemiea, 
from whom he continaed for eome time to 
levy blaok-mail In his latter years he be- 
came reconciled to Montros^and died at 
Balquhidder in 1 784. See % Walter Scott's 
Inti^uction to the novel of Bob Bov. 

Boo, a fabulous bird of immense size and 
strength, which is mentioned in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments. A belief in it was 
spread in Europe during the middle as^ 
having been brought from the East probimly 
as a consequence of the Crusades. 

Boo^amMe (A Ilium aeorodopriUum), a 
species of onion, having bulbs resembling 
wose of the garlic. It is cultivated for the 
same purposes, and is considered as having 
a more delicate flavour. 

BoooeUa. See Archil, 

Boohambeau (ro-shan-bo), Jean Bap- 
tiste Doeatien deVimeub, Count de, Mar- 
shal of France, bom 1725, entered thel^nch 
army in 1742, distinguished himself in the 
Seven Years' war, and became field-marshal 
in 1761. In 1780-82 he commanded the 
French forces sent to aid the revolted British 
colonists in America. He became governor 
of Artois and Picardy, and subsequently of 
Alsace, was made a marshal in 1790, and 
commanded the army of the north in 1792. 
During the Beign of Terror he narrowly 
escape the guillotine. He died in 1807. 

Boohdale, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough of England, in Lancai^re, 10 miles 
K.N.E. of Manchester. Bochdale is a place 
of considerable antiquity, and was early 
noted for its woollen manufactures^ which 
have remained a chief staple till the present 
day. Cotton is extensively manufactured, 
and there are also foundries, machine-shops, 
kc,; whSe in the neighbonibood are quarries 
of freestone and extensive collieries. The 
town is irregnlarly built, and has many nar- 
row streets, but of late yean has been much 
improved. The parish church (St Chad), of 
the 12th oentuiw, situated on an eminenoe, 
is approadied from the lower part of the 
town by a flight of 122 steps. town- 
hill is a fine modem buil&ig, and them 
is a handsome free Ufairary, Hiy^bda l ff is 
Hie cMwtare of the co-operative movement 
which csiginated there in 1844. By means 
ianals it has a water communicadon with 
all Hie industrial centres ^ north of 
fty^and. Pop. 71,458. 

BetMIvt (nsdi-lsr), iw Bo(«^ 

nstHhi^ fortified seaport and naval 
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arsenal of IFVanoe, in the department of 
Charente-Ihf4rieure, on the right bank of the 
Charente, about 9 miles above its mouHi, 20 
miles south of La Boohelle. It stands mostly 
on a low swampy flat is regularly buflt 
and is surrounded by ramparts. In the 
military port the largest vessels float at all 
times. Attached to it are shipyards, work- 
shops, and storehouses of various kinds. A 
large naval hospital is outside the town. 
There is a good trade in colonial produce, 
wine, brandy, Pop. 26,534. 

Bo chef or t (rosh-for), Henbi (Victor 
Henri, Marquis de Boohefort-Luqat), a 
French journalist, dramatist, and politician, 
bom in raris 1832. Here he at first studiecl 
medicine, but on the death of his father in 
1851 he obtained a post in the prefecture. 
In 1859 he wrote for the Charivari, and he 
became one of the principal writers on the 
Figaro. Having been dismissed from the 
latter post by order of the ministry, he 
founded a weekly paper called La Lanteme 
in 1868, in which he vigorously attacked the 
emperor and the ministry. It was seized 
early in its career by the police, and Boche- 
fort was fined and imprisoned. In 1869 he 
was returned to the legislative assembly by 
the first arrondissement of Paris. He then 
started a new paper, the MarseillaiBe, and 
for its attacks on the imperial family he was 
sentenced to six months' imprisonment in 
January 1870. After Sedan he became a 
member of the government of National De- 
fence. He fled from Paris in May 1871 
when he foresaw the end of the Conunune, 
of which he had been a vigorous supporter, 
but was arrested by the Versailles govern- 
ment and senteno^ to transportation to 
New Caledonia. He esciqied in 1874, and 
after the general amnesty of 1880 returned 
to Paris (July 12th), whm be founded his 
new journal me Intransigeant. He was re- 
tumM as deputy by the department of the 
Seine, but resinned his seat in Feb. 1886. 
His frifluenoe suffered from bis joining in 
the ]^nlangiBt movement. 

Bodiefoacauld, Fbanqoih, Duo de la. 
See £a Jtoehifoucavld , 

Boc^aqiuldii, Henbi db la. See Za 
Itooheuioiuiciin, 

BodmUe (ro-shell), La, a forHfled town 
and seap^ France, capital of the depart- 
mental Cbarente-Inf4riear& on the AHanHo, 
95 miles north by west of Bordeaux. The 
idUef build^ aro the oatbedral, town-bal], 
axdiiiige, courts of justice, horoitsl, arsenal, 
anda^UcUbraiy. The harbour is easily 
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aooefiibla and oommodiout. The roadstead 
is protected by the lilaiidi of and Ol^on. 
La Rochelle has an extensive trade in wines, 
brandies, and colonial produce. In the reli- 
rious wars it was long a Protestant strong- 
hold. It stood an e^ht months* siege in 
1672, but was forced to surrender by famine 
after three months in 1628. Pop. 17,745. 

Boohalla Salta, the double tartrate of 
sodium and potassium, crystallizing in large 
rhombic prisms. It has a mild, hardly sa- 
line taste, and acta as a laxative. 

Boohea-moutoim^ (rosh-m6-ton-&), the 
name given to the rounded and smoothed 
hum{)S of rock occurring in the beds of 
ancient glaciers from their fancied resem- 
blance to the backs of sheep (moutonn^, 
sheep-like). They have received their form 
and smoothness from the action of ice. 

Booh'aater, a city, parliamentary borough, 
and river-port in England, in the county of 
Kent, 29 miles south-east of London, on the 
Medway, ad j oining Chatham. It consists of 
Rochester pr^r, on the right bank of the 
river, and of Stro^ and part of Frindsbury 
parish on the left bank, communication being 
kept up by an iron swing-bridge. Rochester 
consists principally of one spacious street, 
which traverses it in a B.8.E. direction to- 
wards Chatham, and of a number of minor 
streets. It was a place of importance even 
before the Roman period. The see was 
founded by the Saxon king of Kent, Ethel- 
bert, who also founded the cathedral early 
in the 7th century. This edifice was de- 
stroyed by the Danes, but was rebuilt in the 
beginning of the 12th century, and reno- 
vated in 1 827-8 4. The massive square keep 
of the castle, built in the reign of the Con- 
queror, still remains, and is surrounded by 
public gardens. Rochester carries on fishing 
and some other industries, and has a trade 
in coal, &o. Many of the inhabitants are 
employed in Chatham dockyard. It returns 
one member to parliament<. Pop. 26,809. 

Boohester, a dty of the United States, 
capital of Monroe county, New York state, 
on both sides of the Cenesee (over which are 
several bridges), 7 miles above its entrance 
into Lake Ontario, on the Erie Canal, which 
here crosses the river bv a splendid aque- 
duct The town is well built, amoi^ build- 
ings and institutions being a Roman Catholic 
islhedral, a conrt-honcs and dty-hdl, a 
university, a Baptist theological seminary, 
a frte lihiaiy, an athennnm, kc. The pros- 
perity of Rodbester is partly due to the im- 
mense water-power fundshed by the falls of 


the Oenesee, which within the dty limits 
makes a descent of 268 feet, one of the falls 
having a height of 96 feet This power is 
employed in driving flour-mills, which are 
here on a great scde, and idso in various 
other industrial establi^ments. The suburbs 
are highly cultivated, there being a great 
extent of nursery grounds. In 1812 two 
log-huts were the o^y buildinn on the site 
now occupied by Rochester. Pop 188,896. 

Boohester, J^ohn Wilmot, Eabl of, a 
witty and profligate nobleman of the court 
of Charles II., was bom in Oxfordshire in 
1647 or 1648, and educated at Wadham 
College. He succeeded to the title and 
estates in 1659. He served in the fleet 
imder liord Sandwich, and distinguished 
himself at the attack on Bergen. On his 
return to England he became the personal 
friend and favourite of the king. His con- 
stitution gave way under his habits of 
drunkenness and debauchery, and he died 
in 1680. His poetical works consist of sa- 
tires, love- songs, and drinking-songs, many 
of them gems of wit and fancy, and many 
of them daringly immoral 

Boche-sur-Yon (rosh-sflr-yon). La, for- 
merly Napoleon Vend^ and Boubbon 
Vendee, a town of France, capital of the 
dep. of Vendee, on the river Yon, 49 miles 
B. of Nantes. It was made the capital of 
the department by Napoleon I. in 1807, 
being then a mere village. Pop. 8789. 

Boohet (rooh'et), a lawn or lace garment, 
somewhat like the surplice in shape, but 
with close-fitting sleeves, worn by bi^ops 
and other high ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

Boohstte, D^iB4i Raoul, often called 
Raoul-BoohUte^ a French archaeologist, bom 
in 1790, for a number of years keeper of 
medfds and antiquities at the Royid Library, 
and professor in archaeology at the Coll^ 
de Fwce, from 1888 secretary of the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts. He died at Paris in 
1854. His principal works are: Histoire 
Critique de rStablissement des Colonies 
Greoques (4 vols., 1815), Monuments in4dits 
d’Antiqui^ (1828), M4moires de Numis- 
matique et d* Antiquity (1840), M^oires 
d*Arm^ogie Compart His Letters on 
Andent Ait were translated into English 
by H. M. Westropp, and published In 1854. 

Book, in geology, is a term iq>plied to aaiy 
oonsideNible aggremtion of mineral matter, 
whether hard and massive like granite^ 
marblh, &a, or friable and unconsolidated 
like dav, sand, and navel In popular lan- 
guage, however, it is confined to any large 
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mMS of stony mniter, ai dktinguidied from 
BoO, modi sand, gravel, Ac. 

Book-ood, a name in America for food 
fishes of the genus Soorpcenot. 

Book-orystaL See Quartz, 

Booket {Bramca eriica), a cruciferous 
plant of the cabbage genus growing wild in 
many parts of Europe. It 1^ a strong, dis- 
agreeable odour, an acrid and pungent taste, 
but is much esteemed bv some, and espe- 
cially by the Italians, who use it in their 
salads. Its medicinal pr^rties are anti- 
scorbutic and stimulant Tiie stem is about 
foot high, rough, with soft hairs, and 
bearing long pinnated leaves; the flowers 
are wlutish or pale yellow, with violet veina 
The term rocket is also applied to the dif- 
ferent species of Hesj^na — cruciferous 
plants with purple flowers, often cultivated 
for omamsmi in gardens. 

Bocket, a projectile consisting of an iron 
cylinder filled with an inflammable composi- 
tion, the reaction of the gases produced by 
the combustion of which, pressing on the 
head of the rocket, serve to propel it through 
the air. Bookets were first used in eastern 
countries. Sir W. Congreve first made them 
of iron, and introduced them into the British 
service under the name of Congreve rockets. 
They wero kept point first by the use of a 
stic^ which acted on the principle of an 
arrow’s feathers. But the rocket now used 
in the British service has no stick, being 
kept point first by rapid rotation, imparted 
to it by means of 
three curved shields 
fixed on the base so 
as to be on the same 
side each vent. 

(See the accompany- 
ing figure.) itockets 
may be discharged 
from tubes or troughs, or even laid on the 
pfround. In war rockets are chiefly used for 
inoendia^ purposes, for moral effect— espe- 
cially frightening horses, and for various 
irre^ar operations. Signal and $ky rockets 
are small rockets formed of pasteboard 
cylinders, filled with combustible materials, 
which, when the rocket has attaint its 
peatest height and bursts, cast a brilliant 
light which may be seen at a great distanoa 
Fcnr another variety of roolmts see Ztfe- 
roakett, 

Bodk-Ath, or Blaoe Qobt {Qobim niger), 
a Britiah fish belonging to the family of 
the gobies. This fish w found on rocd^y 
coasts chief^ and inhabits the dem>er rook- 
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pools left after the receding tida The 
Dody is generally covered by an abundant 
mucous secretion, beneath which the small 
scales covering the body are almost con- 
cealed. Some of the wrasses are also occa- 
sionally known by the name of * rook-fishes,’ 
as are also American fishes of the genus 
SeoryHJena. See also Bcus, 

Bookford, a dty of the United States, in 
Illinois, finely situated on tho Kook Biver, 
93 miles w.N.w. of Chicago. It has abun- 
dant water-power, woollen and cotton fac- 
tories, iron-foundries, agricultural machine 
and implement factories, wagon and carriage 
factories, Ac. Pop. 28,684. 

Bookhampton, the portof Central Queens- 
land, on the Fitzroy Eiver, 35 miles from 
its mouth, connect with North Book- 
hampton by a handsome bridge. The streets 
are wide, lined with trees, and ornamented 
with numerous handsome buildings. Among 
the latter are seveiul churches, town-hall, 
court buildings, government offices, gram- 
mar-school, hosmtal, asylum, public library, 
and museum. Bort Alma, at the mouth of 
the Pitzroy, is a fine naturd harbour, where 
ocean-going steamers can load or discharge 
their cargoes, but vessels of 1500 tons come 
up to Bockhampton. Bich gold-fields are 
in the vicinity, and the sugar-cane planta- 
tions are important. Pop. 11,629. 

Booking-stones, or Logab Stones, large 
blocks of stone poised so nicely upon the 
point of a rock that a moderate force ap- 
plied to them causes them to rock or oscu- 
late. Sometimes a rocking-stone consists of 
an immense mass, with a slightly rounded 
base resting upon a flat surface of rock 
below, so that a single person can move or 
rock it Some rockLg-stones are evidently 
artificial, having had a mass of rock out away 
round the centre point of their bases; others 
are due to natural causes, such as decom- 
position, the action of wind and water, &a 
^veral of these stones are found in Britain, 
and a celebrated one in the countv of Corn- 
wall has been computed to weigh upwards 
of 90 tons. 

Bock Island, a thriving town of Illinois, 
U. States, on the Mississippi, at the foot of 
the Upper Bapids^ deriving its name from 
an island in the river, on which there is 
now an extensive government arsenal. It 
is a great centre of railway and river traffic, 
and Jm connected with Bo(^ Island and with 
Davenport on the opposite side of the river 
by a railway and general traflSc bridge. 
Pop. 18,684. 
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Bocklaad, a leapoit of the TTnitod States, 
in Maine, on the south- west idde of Penob- 
scot Bay. Pop. 8174. 

BodclUlg vtd/gOHt)^ a British 

fish inoludM in the cod familv, and known 
also as the three-bearded rookling from the 
barbs on its snout, two other species beiiiff 
known respectively as the four-oearded and 
the five-bearded rodding. The flesh is much 
esteemed. 


Book-oiL See Petroleum. 

Eook-plgeon, a plpon that builds its 
nest in hollows or crevices of rooks and cliffs, 
esp^ally the Columba livia. 

MOk River, a river of the United States, 
which rises in Wisconsin, 60 miles west of 
Lake Michigan, and falls into the Missis- 
sippi 2 miles below Rook Island Cltv. Length, 
880 miles, about 225 of which have l^n 
ascended by small steam-boats. 

Book-rose. See Ciatvs. 

Book-salt, native chloride of sodium, that 
is common salt, in the solid form, in masses 
or beds. See SaU. 

Book-soorpion {Butkue or Scorpio afer), 
a species of scorpion found in Afnca, aver* 
aring about 6 inches in len^h. The bite 
of this animal, although not absolutely fatal, 
is yet considered to be dangerous. 

Book-snake, or Natal Python {Python 
Natdl4snsi8)t a non- venomous African snake, 
attaining a length of over 25 feet Like 
the boas it conceals itself in some situation 
coiled round some fixed object, whence it 
can readily and surely fasten on its prey, 
which it crushes among its muscular folds. 

Booky Mountains, a name indefinitely 
given to the whole of the extensive sys- 
tem of mountains which covers a great por- 
tion of the western half of North America, 
but more properly applied to the eastern 
border of this mountain region, commencing 
in New Mexico in about 82^ 80' n. lat, ana 
extending throughout the continent to the 
Polar Sea; terminating west of the Mao- 
kensie River, in lat. o9* n., Ion. 135'’ w. 
The Booky Mountains in the United States 
are dividM into two parts in Southern 
Wyoming by a tract of elevated plateaus. 
The ohim groups of the southern half ace 
the PVont or Colorado Range, whidi in 
Wyoming has a mean elevation of 9000 feet 
(at Evan^ Pass, where it is crossed by the 
Union Pacific jEtailway, 8269 feet). In 
dolorado it inoreasss to a mean hdght of 
18,000 its fa||^b«st points being Gray’s 
Peak <14^1 txWs Peak a4,^l 
feet), and Hke’sM ^147 feet). The 


SawatchRange, south of the Arkansas River, 
has its highest peak in Mount Harvard 
(14,875 feet), with passes at an elevation of 
from 12,000 to 18,000 feet. The * Parks’ 
of Colorado are high mountain valleys, 
known as North, Middle^ South, and 
Luis parks, with an elevation of from 6000 
to 10,000 feet, surrounded by ranges 8000 to 
4000 feet higher. The west border of the San 
Luis Park b formed by the San Juan Range 
with at least a dozen peaks over 14,000 feet, 
and between one and two hundr^ above 
18,000 feet. On the north-eastern side this 

C *: is bounded by the Sangre de Cristo 
ge, in which is Blanca Peak (14,464 feet). 
The Uintah Range, directly west of North 
Park, has several points above 13,000 feet; 
and the Wahsatch Range, which forms the 
western limit of the southern division of the 
Rocky Mountains, rises to a height of 12,000 
feet just east of Salt Lake City. The 
northern division of the Rocky Mountains, 
with the exception of the Wind River 
Range and the Yellowstone region (see 
Ydlowatone), is lower and has less impressive 
scenery than the southern. In Idaho and 
Montana the groups are more irregular in 
outline than in the south, and the division 
into ranges more uncertain. Of these the 
Bitter Ri^ Mountains in part of their course 
form the divide between the Musouri and 
the Columbia. There two ranges reach alti- 
tudes of upwards of 9000 feet, and are crossed 
by a number of passes at elevations of from 
5500 to 6500 feet The Northern Pacific 
Railway crosses at MuUan’s Pass (5548 feet) 
througn a tunnel 8850 feet long. The Crazy 
Mountains, north of the Yellowstone, reach 
a he^ht of 11,000 feet; other groups ace 
the Big Horn Mountains and the Black 
Hills, ^ose highest point is Mount Hai> 
vey (9700 feet). In Canada the highest 
known peaks are Mount Brown (16,000 
feet) and Mount Hooker (15,650 feet), 
lying about 53° N. lat; the general altitude 
of diis part of the range varying firom 
10,000 to 14,000 feet Tlie pass leading 
between Mount Brown and Mount Hodcer, 
called the Athabasca Portage, has a height 
of 7800 feet The Rooky Sfountains con- 
tain some of tiie finest sceneiy in the world, 
and are q)eoially rich in depositB of goUL 
silver, iron, copper; Ac., whl^ are worisfa 
eztenirively. 

Booo'oo, a debased vaciety of the Lonls- 
Qnaterze style of omament, preceedfaig 
ficm it through tlm degsnera^ of t)m L(m^ 
Quinae. It is genwally a mMminglem 
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Mtamblage of foroUfl nd crimped oonTeii- 
tkmel ihdl-worl^ wronglit Into aU aorfei oi 



Booooo Ornament. 


irregolAr and indeaoribable fomu, without 
individuality and without expremion. 

BoooiL Same aa Annatto (which tee). 

Bocrol, or Boobot (rok-rwa), a amall for- 
tified town of France, dep. Aidennee, near 
the BeMan frontier, celebrated for the vic- 
tor v g^ed (1648) oy the Duke d’ExLehien 
(afterwards the great Oond^) over the Span- 
iards. Pop. 2900. 

Bod, a measure of length equal to 164 
feet (See Pole,) A square rod is the usual 
measure of brick- work, and is equal to 272^ 
square feet. 

Boden'tia, or Bodintb, an order of mam- 
malia, comprising the gnawing animals, 
such as rat^ mice, squirrels, rabbits, &o. 
They are distinguish^ by the following 
characteristics: the teeth are limited to 
molars and Uxcisors, canines being entirely 
absent; the molars have tuberc^ted or 
flattish crowns, and are espedi^y adapted 
for the attrition of food; the indsori are 

b^g contin^Sly rem^uoed a^^oved 
outwards from their Dases. In the typical 
species the outer faces of the indsom are 
covered with hard enamel, but not the inner 
ones, hence the latter are soft and wear 
away faster than the anterior surfaces, thus 
kee^g a sharp edge on the teeth. The 
digito are generally four or five in number, 
and are provided with daws. The intes- 
tine is loiuf, and the csscum generaUv large. 
The brain fa almost destitute con vdutiims. 
The eyes are idaeed laterally. Tfaerodenria 
are divided into two main divisions cr sub- 
ordsf% vis. SimplieideiUata, represented fay 
ado^ latiL squirrds^ manned beaven^ por- 
cupinea, fta, having the inefaors sfafotty 
Ifasited totwolnea<m jaw; §gid DupUMen- 
fata cr Laffomorpha, oonmrehigidiiig hares 
and«nhbit%dfati i)t gu irf iedlW 
the upper jaw and two in Ac lower. 
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Boderidc, last of the Visigoth kings of 
^Mdn, an almost legendary personage. On 
the deposiUon of Kmg Witisa in 710 he waa 
elevated to the throne. Shortly after hfa 
reign beg^a oonsph^y was formed against 
him ^ the sons of Witira and others, mdud- 
ing Count Julian, governor of Ceuta, who 
Invited Mus^ the leader of the Moors in 
North Africa, to assist them. Boderiok met 
them at Xeres de la Frontera, where he was 
completely defeated with heavy loss, being 
killed in the battle. His fate is the theme 
of several old Spanish romances, and of 
poems by Scott and Sonthey. 

Bodes, or Bhodez (rC-dfis), a town of S. 
Fnmoe, capital of the department of Avey- 
ron, on a height above the Aveyron, 85 miles 
north-west of Montpellier. It has steep 
narrow streets and mean houses, mostly of 
wood; a cathedral, with a lofty and sin- 
gularly-oonstmcted tower, episcopal palace, 
public librai^, town-house, dc. Pop. 1 5,838. 

Bodney, Gboboe Bbydgbs, Baron Bod- 
ney, British naval hero, bom in 1718 at 
Walton-npon-Thames. He became a lieu- 
tenant in the navy in 1789, first obtained a 
ship in 1742, and in 1749 went to Newfound- 
land as rovemor. On his return in 1752 
he was ^ected member of parliament for 
Saltash. In 1759, having Men promoted 
to the rank of admiral, he bombarded 
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Havre de Grice in face of the French fleet 
In 1762 he reduced Martiniaue, and on hfa 

return wae rewarded with a fuffonet^. In 

1779 ha waa appointed to the chief ocm- 
wand CD the West Ind ia st ation, and In 
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Janoaiy 1780 oomplete^ defeated a Spaniih 
fleet under Langara off Cape St. Vincent. 
He sailed for the West Indies again in 1781, 
and on April 12, 1782, obtain^ a dedsive 
victory over the French fleet under De 
Grasse. A barony and a pension of £2000 
were bestowed upon him for his services. 
Rodney died 2lBt May, 1792. 

Bod^olph (or Rudolf) I., of Hapsbuuo, 
Emperor of Germany, founder of the im- 
rial house of Austria^ was born in 1218, 
ing the eldest son of Albert IV., count of 
Hapsburg and landgrave of Alsace. On the 
death of his father he succeeded to terri- 
tories of a very moderate extent, which, in 
the spirit of the times, he sought to augment 
by military enterprises. In 1273 he was 
elected emperor, and was crowned at Aix-la- 
Ghapelle. In consequence of Ottocar, king 
of Bohemia, refusing to do homage, war en- 
sued, and Ottocar was defeated and slain. 
The emperor then employed himself to re- 
store peace and order to Germany, and put 
down the private fortresses. After having 
laid a permanent foundation for the pros- 
perity of his family he died in 1291, leaving 
Austria and other possessions to his son 
Albert, who was also elected emperor. (See 
Albert L) Few princes have surpassed him 
in energy of character and in civU and mili- 
tary talents. 

Bodolph (or Rudolf) 1L, Emperor of 
Gemany, son of Maximilian II., was bom at 
Vienna 1 552. He was elected emperor 1 57 6, 
having already been crowned king of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia. He was a weak ruler, 
neglected state affairs, and, being a rigid R. 
Catholic, adopted severe measures against his 
Protestant subjects. War with the Turks 
broke out, and discontent everywhere pre- 
vailed. In 1607 his Ivother Mathias was 
elected king of Hungary, and in 1611 Ro- 
dolph was compelled to cede the crown of 
Bohemia also to his brother. He died in 
1612, and was succeeded by Mathias. 

Bodoi'to, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
on the north shore of the Sea of Marmora, 
with some handsome streets, huge caravan- 
aeries, and publio baths, llie environs are 
covert wiui vineyards, producing an excel- 
lent wine. Vog, about 20,000. 

Bodr|gii«i (rod-r6'nz), an island in the 
Indian Ocean, 844 miles east of Mauritius, 
of which Britlah coloiQr it is a dependency; 
area about 100 square miles. The dimate 
is healthy, but there are frequent hurricanes. 
The sou is very fertile. Exports include 
maize, beans, a^tle, fish, poultry, and fruit. 


Rodriguez was annexed in 1810. Pop. 
2500. 

Roebuck, Roe-dxeb {CapretRm caproBa\ 
a European deer of small size, the adult 
measuring about 2 feet at the shoulders. 
The horns or antlers are small, and pm 
vided with three short branches only, ^e 
general body-colour is bmwn, whitish be- 
neath. I'hese animals inhabit mountainous 
and wooded districts. When irritated or 
alarmed they may pmve very dan^mus ad- 
versaries, and are able to inflict severe 
wounds with their antlers. 

Roebuck, John Arthur, English politi- 
cian, was bom at Madras in 1802, died 1879. 
He was called to the bar in 1832, and be- 
came a queen's counsel in 1843. In the 
reformed parliament of 1832 he was re- 
turned for Bath as an advanced Liberal 
He lost his seat in 1837, regained it in 1841, 
only to lose it again in 1847. Sheffield 
returned him in 1849, and he represented 
that city fur twenty years. He defended 
the Crimean war, and it was by his motion 
to appoint a committee to inquire into the 
condition of the army before Sebastopol that 
the Aberdeen ministry was overthrown. His 
denunciation of trades-unions lost him his 
seat in 1868, but he regained it in 1874. 
He gave his support to the Eastern policy 
of Lord Beaconsfleld. In 1878 he was 
nominated a member of the privy-counciL 

Roermond (ror'mond), a town of Holland, 
prov. Limburg, at the confluence of the Roer 
and Maas, 28 miles north by east of Maes- 
tricht. It is well built, has a lar^ and beau- 
tiful parish church; an old abbey church, 
the Munsterkerk, built in the 13th century, 
Ac. Pop. 10,470. 

Roeskilde (reu'skil-de), a seaport of Den- 
mark, in the Island of Zealand, 18 miles 
west of Copenhagen, formerly among the 
most important towns of Denmark. It con- 
tains a beautiful cathedral, built in 1047. 
P(m. 5893. 

Roestone, a variety of oolite composed of 
small rounded particles like fish roe. 

Rogation Days (Lat. rogation a request), 
the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday be- 
fore Holy ^ursday or Ascension Day, so 
called from the supplications or litanies 
which are appointed in the Roman Cati^olic 
church to be sung or recited in public pro- 
cession by clergy and people. In Eng- 
land, aftej^pe Beformation, this praotioe 
was disodaonued, but it survives in the 
custom (observed in some nlaois) of per- 
ambulating the parish boundaries. 
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{., Count of Sidly, one of the 
numerom ions of Tenared de HauteriUe^ a 
Norman baron in France, was bom about 
1081. He joined bis brother Bobert Guis- 
oard in Apmia in 1057, and assisted him to 
found the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. He 
captured MesiSna in 1061, Palermo was re- 
duced in 1072, and Agrigentum in 1087, the 
conquest of the island bdng thus completed. 
Upon the death of Robert in 1085 Southern 
Italy as well as Sidly came into Roger’s 
hands. He died in 1101. 

Roger n., King of Sicily, second son of 
the above, at his father’s death was only 
five years of i^e. When he came of affe 
Ro^r executed his task of governing Sicily 
wim great ability and courage, and lus sway 
was gradually extended over a great part 
of S. Italy. By the antipope Anadetus in 
1180 he was honoured witn the title of king. 
In spite of repeated revolts of the barons, 
and although the German emperor Lothidr 
and the Greek emperor Emmanuel were 
leagued against him, and Innocent II. ex- 
communicated him, he defended himself with 
success and defeated the pope’s forces at 
Galluzzo^ taking Innocent prik)ner. Peace 
was made, the p(^ annulled all excommu- 
nication against Roger, and recognized his 
title of king. Roger afterwards fought with 
success agtdnst the Greeks, took Corfu, and 
g^ed part of the north coast of Afrioa. 
He died in 1154, and was succeeded by a 
son and a grandson. 


Friend (1798). In 1812 he puUished The 
Voyage of Columbus, a fragment; in 1814, 
Jacqueline a tale; in 1819, Human Life; 
and in 18^, Italy, a descriptive poem in 
blank verse. He was, until within a few 
years of his death, a man of extrem^y ac- 
tive habits, and his benevolence was exerted 
to a large extent on behalf of suffering or 
friendless talent. He formed a remarlmble 
collection of works of art, Ac., and issued 
sumptuous editions of his own works, with 
engravings on steel from drawings by Turner 
and Stothard. A volume of his Table Talk 
was published by his friend Alexander Dyce 
(London, 1856). 

Bog'gavald Konstaiiui, a range in the 
south-western division of Cape Colony, run- 
ning K.w. to a.B. with an average height of 
500afeet 

Bogue, in law, a vagrant or vagabond. 
Persons of this character were, by the an- 
cient laws of England, to be punished by 
whipping and having the ear bored with a 
hot Iron. The term roguet and vagabonda is 
given to various definite classes of persons, 
such as fortune-tellers, persons collecting 
alms under false pretences, persons desert- 
ing their families and leaving them ohaige- 
aue to the parish, persons wandering about 
as vagrants without visible means of subsis- 
tence, persons found on any premises for 
an u^wful purpose^ and o&ers. Rogues 
and vagabonds may be summarily com- 
mitted to prison for three months with hard 


Eogfr de Hoveden. See Hoveden {Roger 
de). 

Roger of WendOYor, an early English 
chronicler, of whom little is known, except 
that he was a monk of St. Albans, after- 
wards prior of Belvoir, and died atSt. Albans’ 
Abbey, Hay 6, 1287. He was the writer 
of the work entitled Flores Historiarum 
(Flowers of Histories). An English trans- 
lation forms 2 vols. of Bohn’s series. 

Rogers, Sakubl, Eimlish poet, bom at 
Stoke-Newington, Lon&n, July 80, 1768; 
died 18th Dec. 1855. His father was a lead- 
ing member of a Dissenting congregation, 
and a banker by profession. After com- 
pletix^ his attendance at school, ybung 
Rogers entered the banking establiatoent 


before the nublio was in 1786, whm he gave 
to the world his Ode to Sup^cstition, and 
otiier Poems. The Pleasures of Memory, 
wftit which hii it prinripally identii^ 

appeased In 179 % wd An E^lstls to a 
YOk tn. 285 


labour. See Vagratd. 

Bohan (rd-au)» Hb^bi, Duke of, French 
Protestant leader, bom in 1579. In his 
sixteenth year he joined the court of Henry 
IV., and after the death of the latter in 
1610 became chief of the Huguenots. After 
the fall of Rochelle (1628), and the peace 
of 1629, Rohan withdrew ^m France, and 
in exile wrote his M^moires sur lee Ohoses 
ad venues en France dep^ la Mort de Henri 
IV. (Paris, 1630). He commanded the 
Venetian troops against Austria until the 
peace of Oherasco in 1681. In 1688 he 
joined the Protestant army cm the Rhine, 
and died of wounds received at the battle 
of Rheinfelden on 18th April, 1689. He was 
the author of M^mohres sur la Guerre de la 
Valteline (1688), Les IntMts des Princes 
(1649), and Discours Bolitiques (1698). 

Rofiui, Louie Ruri Edouaba Pbutoi 
DM, Oardinal-bishcm of Strasburg, was bom 
in 1784 at Parhk In 1772 he went as am- 
bassador to the court of Vienna. He de- 
Hysb hli notoriefyi however, 
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the affair of the neoklaoe. (See La Motte,) 
He was then grand almoner of France, and 
being thrown into the Bastille, continued 
in prison more than a year, when he was 
acquitted and released by the parliament 
of Paris, August, 1786. He died in Ger- 
many in 1808. 

or Rohilound, a division of 
British Inci^ N. W. Provinces; area, 10,885 
square miles; pop. 6,848,674. The surface 
is a plain, udth a gradual slope south, in 
which direction its principal streams, the 
Bamganga, Deoha, and others, flow to the 
Ganges. It takes its name from the Bo- 
hillaa, an Afghan tribe, who gained posses- 
sion of it early in the 18th century. It is 
subdivided into the districts Bijnur, Mura- 
dabad, Budaon, Bareli, Pilibhit, and Shah- 
jahanpur. It incloses the native principality 
of Rampur. 

Bohlfs (rSlfs), Fbiedrioh Gbrhaud, a 
celebrated African traveller, bom in 1831 at 
Vegesack, Germany. He studied medicine, 
and in 1855-60 he served with the French 
in Algiers as surgeon in the foreign legion. 
In 1860 he travelled through Morocco 
dressed as a Mussulman, and explored the 
Tafilet Oasis in 1862. In 1863, and again 
in 1865, he travelled in North Africa, mak- 
ing his way on the latter occasion from 
Tripoli to Lake Tchad, Bomu, &c., and 
fini^y to Lagos on the west coast He 
joined the English Abyssinian expedition in 
1867. In 1868 he travelled in Cyrenaica, 
and in 1878-74 he conducted an expedition 
through the Libyan Desert He travelled 
across North America in 1875-76, and in 
1878 he undertook a new journey to Africa, 
and penetrated to the Kuna Oasis. In 1880 
he visited Abyssinia. He was appointed 
German generu-oonsul at Zanzibar & 1884, 
returned in 1885, and died in 1896. His 
works include, among others: Journey 
through Morocco (1869), Land and People 
of Africa (1870), Across Africa (1874-75) 
Journey from Tripoli to the Kufra Oasis 
(1881), My Mission to Abyssinia (1888). 

Bobxi (r5-r6), a town of India, Shikdi^ur 
Dis^ct, Sind, Bombay, on west bank of 
the Indus, and a station on the North- 
western State Railway. Pop. 10,224. 

Bohtaig, a town of Ind^ capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name in the Punjab, 42 
miles K.w. of DelhL Pop. 16,702.— The 
distoict has an area of 1811 square miles, 
forming almostonennbroken well-cultivated 
plain. Pop. 598,475. 

Boland, or Obiando, a celebrated hero 


of the romances of chivalry, and one of the 
paladins of Charlemagne, of whom he is 
represented as the nephew. His character 
is that of a brave, unsuspicious, and loyal 
warrior, but somewhat simple in his dis- 
position. According to the &ng of Roland, 
an old French epic, he was killed at the 
battle of Roncesvalles after a desperate 
struggle with the Saracens, who had at- 
tacked Charlemagne’s rear-guard. The cele- 
brated romantic epics of Boiardo (Orlando 
Innamorato) and Ariosto (Orlando Furioso) 
relate to Roland and his exploits. 

Boland de la Plati4re (ro-lan de la plat- 
yar), Jban Marib, French author and states- 
man, bom 1784. Previous to the revolution 
he was engaged in manufactures, but being 
sent to Pa^ by the city of Lyons, on officicd 
business, he became connected with Brissot 
and other popular leaders, through whose 
influence he was appointed minister of the 
interior in 1792. He was dismissed by the 
king after a few months; but on the fall 
of Louis he was recalled to the ministry. 
After the proscription of the Girondists 
he was arrested, and on receiving news of 
the death of his wife he killed himself. Ro- 
land was author of a Dictionary of Manu- 
factures, and of other works. His wife- 
Marib Jbannb Phlipon, was bom at Paris 
in 1754. After her marriage in 1779 she 
took part in the studies and tasks of her 
husband, and accompanied him to Switzer- 
land and England. On the appointment of 
her husband to the ministry she participated 
in his official duties, and took a share in the 
political councils of the leaders of the Giron- 
dist party. On the fall of her husband she was 
arrest^ and was executed Nov. 8, 1798. Her 
Mdmoires and Letters have been published. 

Boiler (Coracia9)f a genus of flssirostral 
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Insessorial birds, merally of small size. The 
common roller (&oracuM garriUa) is found 
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in Europe as a summer visitori but only oc- 
casionally visits Great Britain. Africa ap- 
pears to be its native country. In size the 
roller averages the common jay. The plu- 
mage is in general an assemblage of blue 
and green, mixed with white, and heightened 
by the contrast of more sombre colours. The 
voice is noisy and harsh. The food consists 
of insects, small reptiles, and fruit. 

Bollin (rol-an), Charles, a French his- 
torian, born at Paris in 1661, studied theo- 


iogy, obtained a chair in the College de 
France, and latterly was a rector of the 
Univerisity of Paris. He died in 1741. His 
Ancient History was long popular in Eng- 
lish, but is now quite out of date. 

Rolling-mill, a combination of machinery 
used in the manufacture of malleable iron 
and other metals of the same nature. It 
consists of one or more pairs of iron rollers, 
whose surfaces are made to revolve nearly 
in contact with each other, while the heated 
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metal is passed between them, and thereby 
subiected to a strong pressure. The first 
rolling is to expel the scorioe and other im- 
purities, after which the mass of metal is 
out into suitable lengths, which are piled on 
one another and reheated, when the mass 
which has been partially fused is again 
passed through the rollers. This second 
rolling determines its form into a hoop, rail, 
bar, or plate according to the form given 
to the surfaces of the rollers. See /ron. 

Rolls, Master of the. See MaxUr of 
theJRoUs, 

Bolls Soriss, the series of English publi- 
cations issuing from the Record Office under 
the control of the master of the rolls. It 
comprises most of the chief English chron- 
icles and many highly important historical 
documents. 

Botnagiia (ro-m&n'yii), formerly the north- 
eastern portion of the Papal Static, embrac- 
ing the provinces of Ferrara^ Bologna^ Ra- 
venna, and Forii 


Romaic. See Greece {Modern), 

Roman Architecture, the style of build- 
ing practised by the ancient Romans. De- 
rived on the one hand from the Etruscans, 
and on the other from the Greeks, the fusion 
ultimately resulted in an independent style. 
Its essenl^l characteristics are, the employ- 
ment of the Tuscan and the Composite order, 
and the introduction and free use of the 
semidroular arch and arcade, together with 
the use of rounded and prominent mould- 
ings, often profusely decorated. In Roman 
architecture tfis great feature is the em- 
ployment of the wch as well as the lintel, 
whUe Greek architectore employs the lintel 
only. It produced various constructions, 
unlmown to Greek art, su<^ as amphi- 
theatres, circuses, aqueducts, bridges, baths, 
triumphal arches, Ac. It has thus been of 
vastly greater practioal utili^ than tbe 
Greek, and is bold and imposing in appear- 
ance. The colnnm as a support, being no 
.longer exdurively a necessity, was often of 
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ft puraly decoMtive d&uftoter. ftnd wm 
UtgeHy Hied in front of doeed wftll% In 
domof ftboTe oiroalftr interion^ ftnd in the 
oonitruotionof oylindrioal end groined vault- 
ing over oblong epeoei. The ft]^ was freely 
used internally as well as externally, and 
became an important decorative feature of 
interiors. The Boman temples, as a rule, 
from the similarity of the theogonv to that 
of the Greeks, were disposed after the Greek 
form, but a purely Boman type is seen in 
the oiroular temples such as the Pantheon 
at Borne, the temple of the Sibyl at Tivoli, 
the temple of Vesta at Home, Aa This 
style of architecture was introduced by the 
Bomans into all their colonies and provinces 
— vast ezistinff remains evidencing the solid 
character of we buildings. It reached its 
highest stage during the reign of Augustus 
(b. 0. 27), and after the translation of the 
seat of empire to Byzantium it degenerated 
and ultimately gave place to a debc^ style. 

Boman Candle, a kind of firework con- 
sisting of a tube which discharges in rapid 
suocesadon a series of white or coloured stars 
or balls. 

Boman CathoUc Church, that society of 
Christians which acknowledges the Bishop 
of Borne as its visible head. The founda- 
tion of the Christian church at Home is 
uncertain, but St. Paul did not visit Borne 
until after he had written his Epistle to 
the Bomans. The claim to supremacy on 
the part of the Bishop of Borne is based on 
the Delief that our Lord conferred on Peter 
a primacy of jurisdiction; that that aposUe 
fixed his see at Borne; and that the bishops 
of Borne, in unbroken sucoession from 
Peter, have succeeded to his prerogative of 
supremacy. The distinctive character of 
the Boman Church is the supremacy of the 
papacy. Its doctrines are to be found in 
the Apostles’ creed, the Nioene creed, the 
Athanasian, and that of Pius lY. I^e 
latter added the articles on transubstantia- 
tion, invocation of saints, and others which 
chiedy distinguish the ^man from other 
ClMdstian communities. The dogmas 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary and papal infallilptv are recent ad- 
ditions. $u>man Catholics believe that the 
mass is the mystioal sacrifice of the body 
and blood of Cmist, that the body and blood 
are reaUy pnsent in the encharist, and that 
under eiww kind Christ is received whole 
and entire. They also believe In purgatory, 
that the Virgki Maty and the saints are to 
be honoured a|id iUTOlced, and that honour 


and veneration are to be given to their 
images. Seven sao r amw t s are recognised, 
viz.: Baptism, confirmation, the holy eudha- 
rist, penance, extreme unction, holy orders, 
and matrimony. A hard-and-fast line in 
matters relating to the faith is drawn be- 
tween what is of doctrine and what of dis- 
cipline. Doctrine is what was taught by 
Christ and his disciples; discipline, different 
rules, laid down by the oouncus, for the gov- 
ernment of the church, the administration 
of sacraments, and the observances and 
practices of religion. Fasting and confes- 
sion form part of the discipline. The clergy 
of the church in the west are bound by a 
vow of celibacy implied in their ordination 
as sub-deaoons. The clergy of those Greek 
and Armenian Churches that are united 
in communion with the see of Borne, may 
receive orders if married, but may not marry 
after ordination. Under the generic name 
of Boman Catholics are comprised all 
churches which recognize the supremacy of 
the Pope of Borne, including &e United 
Greeks, Slavoniai^ Buthenians, Syrians, 
Copts, and Armenians. The supreme coun- 
cil or senate of the Boman Church is the 
college of cardinals, 70 in number, who are 
the ^visers of the sovereign, and, on the 
death of the pontiff, elect his successor. 
The total number of members of the Bo- 
man Catholic Church has been estimated at 
229,000,000, about 6,850,000 being in Great 
Britain and Ireland. In En^nd and 
Wales there are 1446 chapels and stations 
with 2628 priests ; in Ireland, 2350 places 
of worship and 8157 priests; in Scotland, 
886 churches and 848 priests. The number 
of Boman Catholics in the United States 
is about ^500,000, with 8000 places of 
worship. In Cana^ the members of the 
Boman Catholic Church number 2,200,000, 
with 2200 churches and chapels. See also 
such articles as Ca4holie Efmnoipationf Cm- 
ception {IfMnacuUUe), Ir^aUibility, Mom, 
Ordert PopeB^ PwpM Statet, 

Saint$, Aa 

Bon^ Catholic Emancipation. See 
Cathclie Emamipcttion, 

Bomanoe, a fictitious narrative in prose 
or verse, the interest of which turns upon 
incidents either marvellous or uncommon. 
The name is derived from the dass dt }aif> 
guages in which such narratives in modem 
times were first widely known and circu- 
lated: these were the jBVenobt Itad^ ^^4 
Spanish, call ed the JSomofice lamguagu 
(which see). (For the distiactiop betwaep 
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nmwm and novel iee tba arttdla NovO^) 
The eailier mediaval ronianoea df ‘Waitem 
Snrope were metrioal, and may be divided 
into two daases— the popular epioa chanted 
by atroUing minatrela, and the more ela- 
bmate and artificial poema compoaed and 
•ung by the court poets. Both olaaaea were 
baaed on more ancient laya treating of ode- 
brated heroes, frequency mingled with pa- 
gan myths, and mth oonnecting passages 
composed by the reciters. Hence originated 
a series of epics grouped around some re- 
nowned hero, and forming a cyoleof romance. 
The romances of French origin (oAonsons 
de geate) form a large and interesting l^y 
of literature. Some of them reach a greater 
length than 20,000 lines. These romances 


AHxuider de Bemay in the 12th oentcu^! i1 
contains upwards of 20,000 twelve-^llablc 
lines. Thu chanson first brought the Alez< 
fmdrine line into vogue and gave it its hame 
The E n gl is h Kyxig Alisaunder, in 8d8i 
eight-qrUable lines, dates from the 14tik 
century. The chief poem of the Trojar 
section is the Troie of Benoist de St More 
an Anglo-Norman poet of the 12th century' 
This cnronicle consists of upwards of 80,00( 
ooto- syllables, and was translated intc 
Dutch and German verse in the 18th cen- 
tury. Founded upon it was the Latii 
Historia Trojana of Guido de Colonna 
which was translated into most Europeax 
languages. It was turned into English and 
Scotoh verse no fewer than four times* Th< 


were sunn by wandering minstrels (jong- 
leurs) to the sound of a kind of violhi (vUUe), 
Many of the redters wrote their own dum- 
sons, whilst others bought copies from the 
original composers. The chains de geste 
are divided hito three oydes— that relathig 
to Charlemagne and his peers; the Arthuriam 
or that oonoerfied with E^ing Arthur a^ 
his knights; and the classical, dealing with 
Troy, ^ezander the Great, Ac. The oldest 
is the Chanson de Boland, dating from the 
11th century and treating of the deeds of 
Charlemagne’s nephew Boland. Ferabras 
or Fierabras, dating from the beginning of 
the 18th century, Idongs to the same cycle. 
Other chansons worthy of mention are: 
Ogier le Danois, written about the beginning 
of the 18th century; Benaud de Montauban, 
composed in the 18th oentuxy; Huon de 
Bordeaux (12th century); Beuves d’Han- 
stonne^ldth oentuiy, our Beris of Hamp- 
ton). The romances d the Arthurian^de 
owe their origin to the lays of tbe 'Welsh 
bards, supposed to be ai old at the 6th and 
7th centuries, but they are directly based 
on the Latin History of Geoffrey it Mon- 
mouth, which was versified in IVench by 
Waoe (1165-68) and amplified and trans- 
lated into Engliidi by Layamon about 1204. 
One of the most pn^c of Arthurian poets 
is Chr4tien de ftoyes (bom about 1140). 
BUs poem Li Cfiievalier au Lyon is the 
Twain and Gawain in Bltscn’s English Met- 
rical Bomaaoes* Another poembeloiiging 
to this cycM is the Morte Arthur 
centtirv). The Arthurian romance spread 
from fraa .00 to Brovence, Spain, Italy, and 
ilih KetheridadiL and was again traas- 
{dinted Into England. The roost important 
lessanee^ themasslosl oycie is LeBomatis 
d*Mitittdre, written 1^ Lambert H Tors and 


most celebrated of these is Lydgate’s Troye- 
Boke ^141 4-20). Besides the romances d^- 
ing with the subjects mentioned, we find 
also a class in which exploits of Teutonic 
heroes are celebrated, as the Anglo-Sucoi 
or Anglo-Danish Beowulf, the old German 
Nibelungenlied, the romance of Havelot 
the Dane, Ac. The poetical romance wai 
superseded by the prose romance^ the trans- 
formation of metrical into prose romancei 
being partly due to the invention of the art 
of printing, by whicdi the advantage of metre 
for purposes of recital was supers^ed. The 
prose narratives, like those in verse, cele- 
brated Arthur, Charlemame, Amadis de 
Gaul, and other heroes of ^valry. 

Romance Languages, those languages of 
S. Europe which owe their origin to the 
language of Borne — ^the Latin — and to the 
iroread of Roman dominion and civilization. 
They inefiude the Itidian, French, Provenc^ 
Spanish, Portuguese, Roumanian, and Ro- 
mansdh. Their basis was not, however, the 
dassio Latin of literature, but the populai 
Roman language— the Lingua Jtomana rus- 
tiea spoken by the Roman soldierB, colo- 
nists, and others, and variousW modified b; 
uneducated speakers of the different peoplei 
among whom it became the general meani 
of communication. In all of these tonguei 
Latin is the etfief ingredient, and a know- 
ledge of Larin helps very greatly in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of them. 


touaa Oemoat, a dark-coloured hvdrau- 
Uo oefnent^ which hardens very quioluy and 
is very durable. The trae Bmnan cement 
fa a compound of poesuolana and lime spround 
to an impalpable powder and mixed with 
waim wlin used. Other cements bearix^ 
the same name are made of differmit in- 
gredientsL 
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Bomaaeiqiit Ardhiteotnre, * general and sty lea The former is characterized by a 
rather vagne term applied to the sUles of pretty close imitation of the features of Ro* 
ardiiteoture which prevailed in Western man, with changes in the mode of their 
Europe from the 5th to the 12th century, application and dktribution; the latter, whUe 
The Romanesque may he separated into two ba^ on Roman form, is Gothic in spirit, 
divisions: (a) the debased Roman, in use has a predominance of vertical lines, and 
from the 6th to the 8th century ; and (5) introduces a number of new features and 
the later Romanesque of the 8th to the greatly modifies others. To the former be- 
1 2th century, which comprises the Lorn- long especially churches of the basilica type 
bard, Rhenish or Gorman, and Norman (seeRast^ioa) in various cities of Italy, as also 



£nd View and Flan of Romanesque Church of Laaoh (Rhenlih Fruisia) 


a number of circular churches, and many of 
these buildings have a certain affinity to 
the By^tine type of architecture. (See 
Byzantine,) The semicircular arch is used 
throughout the entire period, and the gen- 
eral expression of the buildings is rather 
severe. It assumes different phases in dif- 
ferentoountries. In Romanesque ohurchesof 
the 9th and the 11th century the prevailing 
features are: that in plan the upper limb of 
the cross is short and terminated by a semi- 
droular or semiootagonal apse; the tran- 
septs fioquently shorty and often rounded 
externally; the walls very tiiiok, without 
buttresses or widi buttresses having very 
slight projection; the pillars thick, some- 
times simply cylindrical or clustered in huge 
masses, and enher plain or with but simple 
deooraHon; the capitals of cushion form, 
sometimes plain, at others enriched with 


various ornaments peculiar to the style. Ex- 
ternally, roofs of moderate pitch, towers 
square or octagonid, low or of moderate 
elevation, and with terminations of pyra- 
midal character; windows round-headed and 
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without mullions; doorways moderately re- 
cessed and highl V deooraM with the cable, 
chevron, and other distinctive ornaments; 
arcades much employed for deoomMoii, fre- 
quently by a oontinnous series round the 
upper part of the apse and round the upper 
parts of tnbuiepts also, when the transept^ 
280 
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are rounded externally. The principal front 
is frequently flat and decorated with arcades 
in successive rows from i^e apex of the roof 
till just above the portals, px^uoing a rich 
effect, as at Pisa Cfathedral. See Lombard 
ArohUecitAJi/re and Nornum Architeeture, and 
the general article ArohUeoture, 

Roman Law. See Civil Law, 

Roman Literature. See Rome, 

Roman Numerals. See Arithmetic, 

Romano, Giulio. See Oivlio lUmano, 

Roman Roads, certain ancient roads in 
Britain which the Romans left behind them. 
They were uniformly raised above the sur- 
face of the neighbouring land and ran in a 
straight line from station to station. The 

the f^Bway, Icknield Street, and ^Ermine 
Street Watling Street probably ran from 
London to Wroxeter. Ine Foss ran from 
Seaton in Devonshire to Lincoln. The lok- 
nield Way ran from Iclingham, near Bury 
St. Edmunds, to Cirencestw and Gloucester. 
The Ermine Street ran through the Fenland 
from London to Lincoln. Besides these four 
great lines, which were long of great im- 
portance for traffic, there were many others. 
For usual plan of Roman roads see Aptian 
Way, 

Emails (ro-man), a town of S.E. France, 
dep. Drdme, 10 miles north-east of Valence, 
picturesquely situated on the Ishre. It has 
walls flanked with towers, an interesting 
church, and manufactures of cottons, Ac. 
Pop. 11,923. 

Bomiuu, Epistle to the, the most elabo- 
rate, and, in a doctrinal point of view, the 
most important composition of St Paul. It 
sets forth that the gospel doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith is a power unto salvation 
to all men, both Jews and G^tiles. The 
writer then deplores the rejection of the 
Jews, and in the practical part admonishes 
the Romans to exercise the various gifts 
bestowed upon each in a spirit of love and 
humility; he especially ui^es the strong to 
bear with the weaL aim concludes with vari- 
ous salutations and directiona In modem 
times doubts have been thrown upon the 
authenticity of the ooncfludhig portion of 
this epistle, some oritioB regac^Ung the whole 
of ohi^ter xvi as spurious. 

Baininsoh, Rumonsoh, one of the Romance 
family of langna^ spoken in murte'of Swit- 
serland (Grisons), t^e T^nul, Ac. In some 
parts it is known as the Zadin, that is Larin, 
which forms the basis of ii The literature 
isinalnly religious. 


Bomantio, a term used in literature as con- 
tradistinguished to antique or daedc. The 
name romantic school was assumed about 
the beginning of the 19th century W a num- 
ber of young poets and critics in dermany, 
the SonlegelB, Novalis, Tieck, Ac., whose 
efforts were directed to the overthrow of the 
artiflcial rhetoric and unimaginative pedan- 
try of the French school of poetry. Hie 
name is also given to a similar school which 
arose in France between twenty and thirty 
years later, and which had a long struggle 
for supremacy with the older classic sck<^; 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, Ac., were the 
leaders. 

Roman Walls, certain walls or ramparts 
in Britain constructed by the Romana The 
most celebrated of these is the wall built by 
Hadrian (120 a.d.) between the Tyne and 
the Solway. It was further strengthened by 
Severus, and hence is often called the wall 
of Severus. In 189 Lollius Urbicus built 
a second wall or northern rampart between 
the Forth and the Clyde, which occupied 
the same line as the chain of forts built 
by Agricola (a.d. 80-85). It is known 
as the wall of Antoninua These walls 
formed the northern boundaries of the Ro- 
man dominions in Britain, and were built 
to prevent the incurstons of the Piets and 
Scota See Antoninus^ Wall of; Severus, 
WaUof. 

Rome (Latin, Roma), the most famous 
state of ancient times, originally compris- 
ing little more than the city of Rome (see 
next article), latterly an empire* einbraoing 
a great pari of Europe, if. Africa, and 
Western Asia. The origin of Rome is 
generally assigned to the year 758 B.C., at 
which time a band of Latins, one of the 
peoples of Central Italy, founded a small 
town on the left bank of the Tiber, about 
15 miles from the sea, the population being 
subsequently auraented % the addition 
of Sabines and Etruscans. The weight of 
tradition places it beyond doubt that in the 
earliest period the government of Rome was 
an elective monarchy, the king being chosen 
by an assembly of patres (fawers) or heads 
of families who formed the senate. Accord- 
ing to tradition these kings were seven in 
number, their names and traditional reigns 
being as fedlow: Romulus 758-716 b.o.; 
Numa PompiUus, 715-676; TuUusHostUius, 
674-642; Anous Murius, 642-618; L. Tar- 
quinius Prisons, 618 - 578; Servius Tullius, 
578-584; and Tarquinius Superbus, 584- 
509. The last thiue were of Etruscan origin, 
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pdhtitig to a temponxy io|v»MiiMjr at leiit 
of Stnm over Borne. 

From the oomme&oemetit of Botnan his- 
tory the people Hre f onnd divided into two 
dsmes, tro paitrioiani or aristoorwy (a kind 
of oligarchy h and the pleheia/iia ot common 
people, berides a class called clients, imme- 
diate dependents of the patridans. All poli- 
tical power was in the hands of the patri- 
cians. All matters of importance had to be 
laid before them in their eomitia euriata 
or assembly, in which they voted by divi- 
sions called ourtm {BeeComitia.) From and 
by them also were elected the members of 
the senate, or council of the elders, as it 
may be called, which advised the king. 
By reforms instituted by Servius Tullius 
the way was at least prepared for altering 
this state of affairs. He introduced a divi- 
sion of all the people, according to their pro- 
perty, into five dosses, and these again into 
eentwries. With the first or highest class was 
sometimes reckoned a body c^ed equites or 
horsemen, but these were sometimes re- 
garded as above all the classes. The lowest 
section of the people, called prdletarii, were 
sometimes reckoned as a dxth class, and 
sometimes as forming part of the fifth. Thus 
originated a new assembly, the eomitia cen- 
iuriaUi, which included plebeians as well as 
patricii^ though the latter had the great 
preponderance. The plebeians got also an 
assembly of their own with certein limited 
powers, the eomitia tributa, in which they 
met by local divisions called tribes. 

The last of the kings, Tarquinius Superbus, 
by his tyrannical government excited the 
hidired of all classes, and this was raised to 
the highest pitch by an act of violence per- 
petraM by his youngest son Sextus. (See 
iueretia,) The people then rose in rebellion, 
and abolidied for ever the kingly govern- 
ment (509 B.O.). Upon the expidsion of the 
kings the royal power was intrusted to one 
man who held it for a year, and was called 
di/Uator. Afterwards two yearly officers, 
mJIed at first preetors, afterward eonnds, 
wielded the highest executive power in the 
state both In civil and military affairs. 

Almost aU politioal power still remained 
#fth the patrmians, however, and for more 
tfian 2(K1 yeSM tim internal history of Borne 
fstnain^oQmpoeed cf the endeavoufs of the 
pleheliiis to|aaoe themselves on an equality 
with tile patrfdtam. Ih 494 ao. the ple- 
beiani sdooeeded hi seonrlo^ a meaMtre of 
justice. T#o nui^itraies called trihunee 
were dmsan from m fmffm of tile plebeians. 


Their persons were inviolable; and thej 
had the right (ff protecting ev^ plebeian 
against injustice on tiie part of an offldaL 
lAter they were admitted tothe senate, where 
they had the right of vetoing resolutions and 
preventing them from becoming law. Theii 
number was afterwards increased^ to five, 
and finally to ten. The tribunes, through 
ignorance of the laws, which were kept secret 
by the patricians, were often thwarted in 
their endeavours to aid the plebeiana The 
plebs demanded the publication of the laws, 
and at last the senate yielded. It was agreed 
that in place of the re^lar magistrate ten 
men {decemviri) should be nominated, with 
unlimited power to govern the state and 
prepare a c^e of written laws. These men 
entered on office in 451 B.O., and in the first 
year of office they had compiled ten table 
of laws, and to thee in the econd year they 
added other two tables, middng up the 
famous Laws of the Twelve Tables. But 
when the second year had elapsed, and the 
object for which they had ben appointed 
was accomplished, they refused to lay down 
their offie, and were only forced to do so 
by an insurrection. The immediate occa- 
sion of this rising was, according to tibe 
well-known story made popular by Mac- 
aulay in his lay of Yirginia, an act of in- 
famy attempts by one of the ten. (See 
Appvas Claudius.) After the overthrow of 
the deoemvirate two chief magistrates were 
reappointed, but the title was now changed 
from praetors to consuls (449 B.O.). In 444 
another change was made by the appoint- 
ment of military tribunes with consular 
power (from three to six or even eight in 
number), who might take the place of the 
consuls. To this office both classes of the 
community were eligible, although it was 
not till 400 B.O. that a plebeian was actually 
elected. In 448 B.a a new patrician office^ 
that of censor, was created. (See Censor.) 
No plebeian was censor till 851 B.a 
During this period of internal conflict 
Borne was engaged in defensive wars <^efly 
with the iDquians and Volscians, who Uved 
dose by. With these wars are connected the 
legends and traditions of Ooriohmus, the 
extermination ci the Fabii, and the saving of 
the Boman army j^Oindmiatus. (SeeObrui- 
lamis,FaMi,smdUineinnatus.) Towards the 
end of the 5th century b.Cu after ezteadih|f 
her territory to the south, Borne turned her 
arms against Etniria hi tim north. For tea 
years (405-896) tiie impmtfriit cHy of TeHii 
said to have bm bmh^^ed, tiR in the hitiei 
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of thi« dty WM foUowed hy iJio snbmiliion 
of kll the other towni In the south of Etruria. 
But just at this point Borne Hm thrown 
back again by a total defeat and rout on the 
bfuiks of the Allia^ a small stream about 11 
miles N. of Bumei and the capture and de- 
struction of the city by the Oauls in 890 B.O. 
After the Oauls retired with their bootv the 
city was hastily reconstructed, but the desti- 
tution and suffering of the p^le rendered 
domestic tranquillity impostible. After a 
struggle, however, the Lidnian laws were 
adopted in 367, the plebeians being now ad- 
mit^ to the consulship, and a falra distri- 
bution of public lands being brotmht about. 

During the period 848-264 Borne was 
engaged in many important wars, the chief 
of which were &e four Samnite wars, the 
great Latin war, the war with the Greek dties 
of S. Italy, and the war with Pyrrhus, the 
invader of Italy from Greece. The chief 
events of this protracted struggle were the 
defisat of the Bomans the Samnites under 
Pontius at the Caudine Forks, and the pass- 
ing of the Bomans under the yoke in ac- 
knowledgment of their subjugation (821 
B.C.); the defeat of the Samnites, Umbrians, 
Etruscans, and Gauls at Sentinum (295 B.O.); 
and the final defeat of Pyrrhos at Bene- 
ventum (275 B.O.). In 272 b.o. the city and 
f(Htres8 of Tarentum surrendered to the 
Bomans, and the defeat of the Sallentini 
in Calabria (266) made the Bomans masters 
of all Italy south of the Bubicon and Macra. 

Borne, having bad leisure to conquer Italy, 
now felt at liberty to contend for tiie posses- 
sion of Sicily, at this time almost entirely 
under the dominion of the great maritime 
power of Carthage. An opportunity for in- 
terfering in Sicilian affairs was eatily found, 
and in 264 B.a the First Punic or Cartha- 
ginian war began. It lasted for more than 
twenty years, caused the loss of three large 
fleets to the Bomans, and the defeat of a 
Boman army under BeguluS in Africa; but 
in 241 a gi«at victory over the Outha- 
flinian fleet caused the latter power to sue 
for peace. This was finally concluded on 
the ecmditloni that Carthage gave im Sicily, 
end paid a great sum as a war Indemnity. 
The larw westetn part of SldW became 
^Jlriilhmmproinnoe; thesmalter eastern 
mat continued under the supremacy of ^ 
Bmek dty Syracuse, Which was allied to 
Bo&Mi. The swi^(ffB(»ne was also extendi 
otur all, llm hinds whidi Carthage mA 
pmmUi in the MedftefriyBaati. About tHo 


same time the Bomans wrested the Island of 
Corcyra (Corfu) and some coast towns from 
the piratical Illyrians. From 226 to 222 B.O. 
thev Were engaged in a more difficult war 
with Gkbuls inhabiting the Po basin; but 
the Bomans were again successful, and the 
Gallic territory was reduced to a Boman 
province under the name of Gallia Cisalpina 
(Gaul on this side the Alps). 

Meanwhile the Carth^nians had been 
making considerable conquests in Spain, 
which awakened the alarm and envy d the 
Bomans, and induced them to enter into a de- 
fensive alliance With the Greek colony of Sa- 
guntum, near the east coast of that country. 
Li 221 B.O. Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar 


had since founded and in great part estab- 
lished the Carthaginian empire in Spain, 
succeeded to the command of the Cartha- 
ginian forces. The taking of Saguntum, a 
dty allied to Borne, occasioned me Second 
Punic war, during which Hannibal traversed 
Gaul, crossed the Alps, and invaded Italy. 
The war lasted for sixteen years (218-202 
B.O.); and was carried on with consummate 
^eralship on the part of Hannibal, who 
mflicted on the Bomans one of the most 
disastrous defeats t^ ever sustained, at 
Cannfie,*in 216 B.O. This great man was ill 
supported by his country, and the war ter- 
minated in favour of the Bomans through 
the defeat of Hannibal by P. Comelins 
Sdpio at Zama in Africa in 202 B.o. (See 
ffannihoL) One of the results was that the 
power of Carthage was broken and Spain 
practically became a Boman poasession. 
Upper Itmy was also again subjugated, and 
Traniq>adane Gaul acquired. AtffirdPunic 
war Imke out on alight pretext In 149 B.O., 
and ended in 146 in the capture of Car- 
thage Sdpio (the younger) after a severe 
struggle, aua the conversion of the Cartha- 
ginian territory Into the province of Africa. 

Philip y. of Maoed<^ had favoured 
Hannil^ and so gave Borne a pretext to 
mix in Grecian affiurs. The result was that 
Macedozila was made a Boman province (1 48 
B.O.), while in the same year that Carthage 
fdl Corinth was sacked, and soon after 
Greece was omniaed into the province of 
ActuJa. (Seewwje.) Previously AntiochnS 
tiie Gfreat of Syria had been defeated by the 
Bmnans (190 B.a) and part of Asia Minor 
btooglii into vassalage to Bdne. In the 
dHH B^ whtos the oooH tnd 

fought when she #as oompened, and by dii^ 
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ot^anizing states made them first her de- 
pendencies and then her provinces. In 130 
B.O. she received hy bequest the dominions 
of Attains 111. of Peigamus (Mysia, Lydia, 
Caiia» and Phrygia), which was formed into 
the province nf Asia. 

By this time within Borne strife between 
different classes again began to be bitter, 
but it was now not between patricians and 
plebeians, but between rich and poor. The 
conquests which had been made, and the 
lucrative posts which were now to be had, 
as well as the wide field generally available 
for money-making, had produced a wealthy 
privileged class partly consisting of patri- 
cians, partly of plebeians, without benefit- 
ing ike other classes of the citizena The 
agrarian laws which formerly protected the 
people were generally unob^rved, great 
landed estates were accumulated in few 
hands, and the cultivation of the land by 
swarms of slaves left war the only occupa- 
tion of the citizens. Thus vast numbers of 
the middle class of citizens were reduced to 
absolute want, and driven from their homes. 
To remedy this the two Gracchi, Tiberius 
and Gaius, successively proposed measures 
for the better distribution of the land, and 
in general for the relief of the destitute 
classes. They thus incurred the violent 
hatred of the nobles or men of position, and 
both of them lost their lives in the party 
struggles that ensued (in 183 and 121 B.o. 
respectively). 

Previously to this the Romans had formed 
an alliance with the Greek colony of Mas- 
silia (Marseilles), and in aid of tiieir allies 
they were twice called in to quell the neigh- 
bouring Gallic tribes (first m 154 B.C., and 
next in 126 B.C.). On the second occasion, 
after putting down the Gauls (125-123) they 
kept possession of the conquered country, 
and made this part of Gaul a Roman pro- 
vince (Provinda Gallia— Provence). The 
next war was in Africa, with Jugurtha, who 
had usurped the throne of Numidi% and 
against whom the assistance of Rome had 
been asked. It was brought to an end by 
Oaius Marius, who had risen from an obscure 
rank to the consulship (104 &o.). Marius 
also repelled invasions of the province of 
Gaul by the Cimbri and Teutones in 102- 
101 &a A serious war, almost of the nature 
of a dvil war, follow^ with the Roman 
allies in Italy, who rose in 90 B.O. to demand 

of ^me. %s war, knora as the ^^al 
war, lasted lor two years (90-88 B.O.), and 


ended in the victory of the Romans, who 
however, found it advisable to concede th< 
franchise to the Italian tribes to prevent 
another rising. 

The war had been concluded by Sulla 
between whom and Marius great rivalry 
prevailed; and now sprang up the first Ro 
man civil war, a struggle between the part} 
of Marius (the people) and that of SuILb 
(the nobles). Sulla, the consul for 88, wac 
on the pdnt of starting for Asia to attack 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, a war thal 
promised both gloiy and treasure. Mariui 
was eager for the same command, and 
through intrigue on his behalf the populace 
deprived SulU of the chief command and 
gave it to Marius. Thereupon Sulla marched 
on Rome with his legions, forced Marius to 
flee to Africa, and then proceeded to the 
Mithridatic war. In his absence Marius 
returned, wreaked a bloody vengeance on 
the partisans of his rival, and £ed after 
being appointed consul for the seventh time 
(86 B.O.). Three years later Sulla ceune 
back from Asia, having brought the Mith- 
ridatic war to a satisfa^ry conclusion, and 
now felt himself at liberty to take his re- 
venge on the Marian party for the atro- 
cities it had been guilty of towards his 
own purty in his al^noe; and he took it 
in full measure. Four thousand of his op- 
ponents he caused to be massacred in the 
circus in one day; and then got rid of all 
the chief men of the democi^o party by 
proscription. He was now appointed dictator 
for an unlimited term (81 B.C.), and as such 
passed a series of measures the general ob- 
ject of which was to restore to the constitu- 
tion its former aristocratic or oligarchical 
character. In the beginning of 79 B.O. Sulla 
retired into private life, and he died the 
year following. 

The man who now came most prominently 
before the public eye was Pompey, one of 
Sulla’s generals. His first important achie ve- 
mentwas the subjugation of the remnant of the 
democratic or Marian party thathad gathered 
round Sertorius in Spain (76-72 B.C.). On 
his return to Italy he extinguished all that 
remained of an insurrection of slaves, al- 
ready crushed by Crassus (71), and in 70 
ao. was consul along with Crassus. In 67 
B.a he drove the pirates from the Medi- 
terranean, and afterwards reduced Cilicia, 
which he made i^n Roman province. He 
was then appoifUl to continue the war 
that had been reMwed against hOt^da^ 
king of Pontus, whom he finally subdued, 
284 
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forming part of his dominions in Asia Minor 
into a Boman province, and distributiim the 
rest among kmgs who were the vassiJs of 
Borne. In 64 b.c. Pompey put an end to 
the dynasty of the Seleuddse in Syria, and 
converted their kingdom into a province, 
and in 63 b.o. advanced southwards into 
Jude% which he made tributary to Borne. 
All these arrangements were made by him 
of his own authority. In the very year in 
which they were completed a member of 
the aristocratic rarty, the great orator 
Cicero, had earned great distinction by de- 
tecting and frustrating the Gatilinarian 
conspiracy. (See Catiline.) 

Only three years after these events (60 B.o.*) 
a union took place at Borne of great im- 
portance in the history immediately subse- 
quent. CaiuB Julius Osesar, a man of aristo- 
cratio family who had attached himself to 
the democratic party and had become very 
popular, joined rompey and Craasus in what 
is called the^rsf triumviraie^ and practically 
the three took the government of Kome into 
their own hands. On the part of Csesar, 
who was now elected consul, this was the 
first step in a career which culminated in 
the overthrow of the republic, and bis own 
elevation to the position of sovereign of 
the empire. After the death of Orassus 
(58 B.O.) came the struggle for supreme power 
^tween Csesar and Pompey. Csesar had 
finned great gloiy by the conquest of Gaul, 
but now at Pompey’s instigation was called 
on to resign his commsuid and disband his 
army. Upon this he entered Italy, drove 
Pompey into Greece, and the short civil 
war of 49-48 B.O., and the great battle of 
Pharsalia in the latter year, decided the 
struggle in Csesar’s favour. Pompey’s army 
was utterly routed; he himself was com- 
pelled to flee, and having gone to Egypt 
was there mui^ered. In a short time Csesar 
utterly subdued the remains of the Pom- 
peian party and became virtually king in 
Borne. CsBsar was assassinated m 44 B.O., 
and the main result of the conspiracy by 
which he fell was that the first place in Borne 
had again to be contested. The competitors 
this tumewere Ootavianus,the grand-nephew 
and adopted son of Csssar, then only nine- 
teen, and Mark Antony, one of Csssar^s 
Mnerab. In 48 b.o. these two formed with 
iiepidus what is known as the second frt- 
umvtrote; and after avenging the death of 
Csesar and putting an end to the republican 
party in the battle of Philippi (42), Ootavian 
and Antony, casting off I iOpldns, who was 
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a weakling, divided the empire between 
them, the former taki^ Borne and the 
West and the latter the In ten years 

war broke out between the two, and in the 
naval battle of Actium (81 B.O.) Antony 
was defeated, and the whole Boman world 
lay at the feet of the conqueror, Egypt 
being also now incorporated. Not long ^ter 
this Octavian received the title of Augustus, 
the name by which he is known in history 
as the first of the Boman emperors. 

In his administration of the empire 
Augustus acted with great judgment, osten- 
sibly adhering to most of the republican 
forms of government, though he contrived 
in course of time to obtain for himself all 
the offices of highest authority. The reign 
of Augustus is chiefly remarkable as the 
gulden age of Boman literature, but it was 
a reign ^so of conquest and territorial ac- 
quisition. Before the annexation of Egypt 
Pannonia had been added to the Boman 
dominions (85 B.C.), and by the subsequent 
conqiiest of Moesia, Noricum, Bhsetia, and 
Yindelicia, the Boman frontier was ex- 
tended to the Danube along its whole course. 
Gaul and Spain also were now finally and 
completely subdued. The empire of Augus- 
tus thus stretched from the Atlantic to the 
Euphrates, and from the Bhine and the 
Danube to the deserts of Africa. This em- 
peror died in 14 a.d. His reign is above all 
memorable for the birth of Christ in B.O. 4. 

Augustus was followed by a series of em- 
perors forming, when he and Julius Csesar 
are included, the sovereigns known as the 
Twebve Cixawre, The names of his successon 
and the dates of their deaths are : Tiberius, 
87 A.D.; Caligula, 41; Claudius, 54; Nero, 
68; Galbo, 69; Otho, 69; Vitellius, 69; Ves- 
pasian, 79*,' Titus, 81; and Domitian, 96. 
Most of these were sensual and bloodthirsty 
tyrants, Vespasian and his son Titus being 
the chief exceptions. Vespasian’s reign was 
noted for the taking and destruction of J eru- 
salem; that of Titus for the destruction of 
the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum by 
an eruption of Vesuvius (A.D. 79). Aftw Ti- 
tus his tyrannical brother Domitian reigned 
UU his death by assassination in a.d. 96, 
when an aged senator, Nerva, was pro- 
claimed as bis successor. 

Nerva’s reign was short (96-98) but bene- 
ficent, and he was followed by four em^rors, 

, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius, who together reined for mxm 
than eighty years, and under whom the coun- 
tries ni^^lHng up tiie Boman Empire enjoyed 
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in oofmmon mm good goTemmant, peaoe^ 
and prosperity thin eTor More or after. 
Trajan (98-117) was a warlike prince, and 
added sereral ^Wnoee to the Itoman Em- 
pire. Hadrian (117-188), the adopted son 
of Trajan, devoted hims& entirely to the 
internal affairs of his empire. It was in 
his reign that the aonthem Boman wall, 
or raomart between the Tyne and the Sol- 
way Mrth, was erected. Antoninus Pius 
(188-161) was likewise the adopted son of 
his predeoessot. In his reign the northern 
wall in Britain, between the Forth and Clyde, 
was constructed The next emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius (161-180), was both we son-in-law 
and the a^pted son of Antoninus Pius. He 
combined the qualities of a philosopher with 
those of an able and energetic ruler. 

Commodus (180-192), the son and suc- 
cessor of Aurelius, inherited none of his 
father’s good qualities, and his reign, from 
which Gibbon ^tes the decline of the Ro- 
man Empire, presents a complete contrast to 
those of the five preceding emperors. Dur- 
ing his reign an era of military despotism 
ensued The praetorian guard (the imperial 
body-guard) became virtually the real sove- 
rek^ while the armies of the provinces 
dedar^ for their favourite officers, and the 
throne became the stake of battle. In the 
long list of emperors who succeeded may 
be noted Septimus Sevems, who reigned 
from 198 to 211, during which time he re- 
stored the empire to' Its former prestige. 
He reconquered Mesopotamia from the Par- 
thiana but in Britain he confined the Bo- 


maikable as affording the first example of 
(bat dirision of the empire whidi tdthnately 
led to the formation ii the empire of the 
West and the empire of title East Finding 
the number of the barbarian violators of the 
Roman frontier too great for him he adopted 
as joint-emperor Maximian; and in 292 each 
of these associated with himSelf another, to 
whom the title of Csesar was allowed Dio- 
cletian tookGalerius, and Maximian his son- 
in-law Constantius Chlorus. These four now 
divided the empire between them. Diocle- 
tian assumed tne government of the East 
with Thrace, allotting to Galerius the Do- 
rian provinces; Manmian assumed Italy, 
Africa, and the islands of the Mediterranean; 
and left to Constantius Spain, Gaul, and Bri- 
tain. This arrangement temporarily worked 
well, but in 828 Constantine, the son of Con- 
Btantius, was left sole master of the empire. 

Ever since the time of Augustus and 
Tiberius, Christianity had been spreading 
in the Roman Empire, notwithstanding ter- 
rible persecutions. The number of churches 
and congregations had increased in every 
dty; the old religion (see below) had died 
ou^ and very few believed in it; so at last 
Constantine judged it wise to mdre the 
Christian religion the religion of the em- 
pire. He also removed the seat of govern- 
ment from Rome to Byzantium, which was 
hence called Constantinople (SSO), and com- 
pletely reorganized the imMrkl administra- 
tion. Constantine died in 887. Tbeenmire 
was left among his three sons, of whom 
Constantius be(Mme sole ruler in 858. 


man province to the limit of Hadrian’s 
Wall, which he restored. He died at York. 
Alexander Severus, who reigned from 222 
tiU 285, was also an able ruler, and was also 
the first emperor who openly extended his 
protection to the Christians. His death was 
followed by a period of the greatest conf u- 
rioxL in whM numerous emperors, sometimes 
riected by the senate, sometimes by the sol- 
diers^ followed ofie another at short intervals, 
or riaimed the empire simultaneously. This 
period is known as the era of the Thirty 
Tymts. MeSbwhile the empire was rav- 
on the east by the Persians, while the 
German tribes and oonfederatioiis (GoUis, 
Friuiki^ AlemannI) invaded it on the north. 
ThS taipire was again consolidated under 
AureRan who subdued all the 

oriier dainiaiiti io m hnperial dignity, and 
put an end to the kingdom of Pamyra, 
whldL was goTSthed by the heroic Zenobia. 

The rrigntl DIodletiaii (384-805) Is le- 


The next emperor, Julian the A^tate, 
sought to restore the old rriiglon, but in vain. 
He was an able ruler, but fell in battle Mfainst 
the Persians in 868 . He was suooee<&d by 
Jovian, who reigned less than one year; and 
after death (864) the empire was again 
divided, Yalens (864-878) obtaining the eas- 
tern po^n, ano Talentinian (864^75) the 
western. IVom this division, which took 
place in 864, the final sepaiatlon of the 
easterh and western empires is often dated. 
In the reigns of Yalens and Yalentiniah 
mat hordes of Huns streamed into Europe 
from th 0 Steppes of Central Asia. After tim- 

B istem Gh>ths (Ostrogoths) tbty 
•e of the Yest (V1si|gothll); bfii 
hey had already been oontsriad 
ty, were allowed by Yaletri id 
ie Mk to the r^t hank ef ^ 
senBin Moasia. l^thrij^fiew 
)iiad themselves exposed to^ 
d capacity el ihe Eemaii gover* 
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Wn, iu^ when they oonld no lonflor brock 
■aoh tee^ent they roie in rebeljlion, nnd 
defeated Valens in the langninary ba^ of 

hie life (8^). Hif son Gratiaatui 
created the heathen Theodoeius oo-regent, 
and intmated him with the administration 
of the East. Theodosius became a Christian, 
fought successfully against the Western 
Gotos, but was obliged to accept them as 
allies in their abodes in Moesia and Thrace. 
In 894 the whole on^ire was reunited for 
the last time under l^eodosius. After his 
death (895) the empire was di^ded between 
his two sons, Honorius and Ajrcadius, and 
the eastern and western sections became 
permanent divisions of the entire, the latter 
being now under Honorius. For ^e further 
history of the Empire of the East, see By- 
zarUine Empire, 

In 402 Adaric, king of the Visigoths who 
were settled on the south of the Danube, 
was incited to invade Italy, but he was soon 
forced to withdraw on account of the losses 
he suffered in battle (408). Scarcely had 
these enemies retreated when great hosts of 
heathen Teutonic tribes, Vaiumls, Burgun* 
dians, Suevi, and others, made an irruption 
Into Italy on the north; but these also were 
overcome by Stilicho, the guardian of the 
youthful emperor Honorius, in the battle 
of FsbbuIsb (or Florence), and compelled to 
withdraw (406). The Burgundums now 
settled in part of GauL while the Vandals 
and Suevi crossed the Pyrenees into Spain. 
In 408 AJario marched into Italy, advanced 
up to the walls of Rome, and ultimately 
t^k the city by storm (410). Shortly after 
Alario died, and his brother-in-law Athaulf 
(Adolphus) concluded a treaty with Hono- 
rius, and retired into Gaul, where the Visi- 
goths founded in the south-west a kingdom 
that extended originally from the Garanne 
to the Ebro (412). About this time also the 
Romans practically surrendered Britain, by 
withdrawing their forces from it, and thus 
leaving it a prey to Teutonic i^tes and 
northern savages. In 429 the Vandals 
wrested the province of Airloa from the 
empire and eet up a Vandal|c kingdom in 
its place. In 452 the Huns )eft their eet- 
tieiMts in hn men se numbers under their 
king Attila, destroyed Aaull6i% took Milan, 
Pa^ Verona, and Padua by storm, laid 
waste the fmitfnl valley of the Po, and 
wefe already advancingon Rome erhen the 
H omy i bis^ Leo |., succeeded in induc- 
uig thent tP oondlade a peace with Va|en- 


tini aai , and withdraw. Soon after their 
leader Attila died (458), and after that the 
Hun s were no longer formidable. Two 
years after the deaUi of Attila^ Eudoxia^ 
the widow of Valentinian, the successor of 
Honorius, invited the assistance of the Van- 
dals from Africa, who under their leader 
Genserio proceeded to Rome, which they 
took and afterwards plundered for fourteen 
days, showing so little regard to the works 
of art it contained as to give to the word 
vandalism the sense it still expresses (455). 
They then returned to Africa with their 
booty and prisoners. After the withdrawal 
of the Vandals, Avitus, a Gaul, was installed 
emperor. Under him the Suevian Ricimer, 
the commander of the foreign mercenaries 
at Rome, attained such influence as to be 
able to set up and depose emperors at his 
pleasure. The last of the Bo-(^ed Roman 
emperors was Romulus Augustulus (475- 
476 A.D.). His election had been secured 
through the aid of the German troops in 
the pay of Rome, and these demanded as 
a rewm a third part of the soil of Italy. 
When this demand was refused, Odoaoer, 
one of tiie boldest of their leaders, deposed 
Romulus, to whom he allowed a residence 
in Lower Italy with a pension, and assumed 
to himself the title of King of Italy, thus 
putting an end to the Western Roman Em- 
pire, A.D. 476. (See Italy,) 

Language , — Tbe language of the Romans 
was the lAtin, a langu^ originally spoken 
in the plain lying south of the Tiber. Like 
the otner ancient Italian dialects (Osoan, 
Umbrian, &a) it is a branch of the Indo- 
European or Aryan family of languages, and 
is more closely allied totheGreek than to any 
other member M the family. At first ipoken 
in only a smidl part of Itmy, it spread with 
the spread of Roman power, till at the advent 
of Cmnst it was used tiiroughout the whole 
empire. The Latin language is one of the 
h ig Viy inflected languages, in this resem- 
Umg Greek or Sanscrit; but as compared 
with the former it is a far inferior vehicle 
of expression, being less flexible, less adapted 
lor forming compound words, and altogether 
leas artistic in charsoter* Theearliest stage of 
Latin is known almost wholly from inscrip- 
tions. During the period of its literary de- 
velopment many dumges took pl*oe in the 
vpoabnlaxy, inflection, word formation, and 
syntax. In particular, oonsiderahle^^tioM 

totim vocabulary were made from the Greek. 
At the same time the language gained in 
flnemant and ^rsgnktfity, while it pnssarved 
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aU its peculiar force and majesty. The most 
perfect stage of Latin is that represented by 
Cicero, Horace, and Vizgil in the 1st century 
B.C.; and the classical period of the Latin 
language ends in the 2d cental^ a.d. The 
dec^e may be said to date from the time of 
Hadrian (117-188). In the 8d century the 
deterioration of the language proceed^ at 
a very rapid rate. In the 4th and 5th 
centuries the popular speech, no longer re- 
strained by the influence of a more culti- 
vated language, began to experience that 
series of transmutations and changes v^hich 
formed the transition to the Romance lan- 
guages. Latin, however, still remained, 
trough the influence of the church and 
the law, the literary language till far on in 
the middle ages; but it was a Latin largely 
intermixed irith Celtic, Teutonic, and other 
elements, and is now usually called Late 
or Low Latin. The study of Latin is of 
great assistance in acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of English, as a great part of 
the English vocabulary is of Latin origin, 
being either taken from the French or from 
dassical Latin directly. 

Literature , — The history of Roman litera- 
ture naturally divides itself into three periods 
of Growth, Prime, and Decline. The first 
period extends from about 250 B.O. to about 
80 B.C. The second period ranges from 80 
B,a to the death of Augustus in 14 A.D., 
and includes the greater part of the Roman 
literature usually studied in schools and col- 
leges. 'fhe pen^ of decline then followed 
Poetry in this language, as in all others, 
preceded prose. The oldest forms of Latin 
poetry were the Fescennine verses, which 
were poems of a jocular and satirical nature 
sung at marriages and country festivals; 
satires or improvised dialogues of miscel- 
laneous contents and various form; and the 
AteUan® fabulee, a spedes of grotesque 
comedy supposed to resemble the mod^ 
Punchinella The first known writer was 
liviut Andronicus, a Greek freedman taken 
prisoner at Tarentum (272 b.o.) and after- 
wards emancipated, who about 240 B.O. ex- 
hibited at Borne a drama translated from 
the Greek, and subsequently brought out 
a translation of the Odyssey. He was fol- 
lowed by Nssvius, who wrote a historical 
poem on the first Punic war, besides dramas; 
Dy the twotragic writers Paouvius and Accius 
or Attins; and by Ennius, author of eighteen 
bodoi ai metrioal annals of Borne and of 
numerous tragedies and tepaded by the 
Bomans theamves as the munder of Bo- 


man poetry. Mere fragments of these early 
works alone remain. The founder of Roman 
comedy was Plautus (254-184 B.O.), who was 
surpas^ for force of comic humour by none 
of his successors. Next followed Ceeoilius; 
and then Terence (195-159 B.O.), a successful 
imitator and often mere tran^tor of the 
Greek dramatist Menander and others, and, 
although an African by birth, remarkable 
for the purity and excellence of his Latinity. 
These three comic writers took the New 
Comedy of the Greeks as their model (Comoe- 
dia paUiata ) ; and we still possess a number 
of plays by Plautus and Terence. On the 
other hand, Afranius, with a few others, in- 
troduced ^man manners upon the stage 
{Comeedia togata), Lucilius (148-103 b.o.) 
was the originator of the Roman poetical 
satire, the only kind of literary composition 
among the Romans which was of native 
origin. Lucretius (b.c. 98-55), a writer full 
of strength and originality, has left us a 

Epicurus,* in six books, entitled De Rerum 
Natura. Catullus (94-54 b.o.) was distin- 
guished in lyric poetry, in elegy, and in epi- 
grama With the age of Augustus a new 
spirit appeared in li^man literature. The 
first of the Augustan poets is Virgil (B.a 
70-19), the greatest of the epic poets of 
Rome, author of eclogues or pastoral poems; 
the Georgies, a didactic poem on agriculture, 
the most finished of his works; l^ides the 
long epic poem entitled the iEneid. Contem- 
porury with him was Horace (&o. 65-8), the 
favourite of the lyric muse, and also eminent 
in satire. In the Augustim age Propertius 
and Tibullus are the principal elegiac poets. 
Along with these flourished Ovid (b.o. 48- 
18 A.D.), a prolific and sometimes exqidsite, 
but too often slovenly poet. During the 
age of Augustus the writing of tragedies 
appears to have been a fashionable amuse- 
ment, but the Romans attained no eminence 
in this branch. 

After the death of Augustus the depart- 
ment of poetry in which greatest excellence 
was reached was satire, and the most distin- 
guished satirists were Persius, and after him 
Juvenal (flourished about 100 A.D.), both of 
whom expressed, with unrestrained severity, 
their ind^nation at the corruption of the age. 
In Locan (a.d. 88-65), who wrote the Phm:- 
salia, a Idstorioal epic on the dvil war be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey; and Statius 
(flourtthed about 85 A.D.), who wrote the 
Thebaid, we find a poetic coldness which 
Ttlnly endeavours to kindle itself by the 
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fire of rhetoria In the epigrams of Martial 
(about 48-104 A.D.) the ivhole social life of 
the times is mirrored with attractive dear- 
ness. Valerius Flacous (about 70-80 ▲.D.), 
who described the Argonautic expedition in 
verse, endeavoured to shine by his learning 
rather than by his originality and freshness 
of colouring. Silius Italious (25-100 A.D.), 
who selected the second Punic war as the sul^ 
ject of a heroic poem, is merely a historian 
employing verse instead of prose. To this 
age belong the ten tragedies under the name 
of L. Animus Seneca, the rhetorician. Here 
also we may mention the Satyricon of Petro- 
nius, a contemporary of Nero; for although 
this work, a kind of comic romance in which 
the author depicts with wit and vivacity the 
corruption and bad taste of the age, is 
written mainly in prose, it is interspersed 
with numerous pieces of poetry, and cannot 
be classed with any other prose work belong- 
ing to Boman literature. Aiter a long period 
of poetic lifelessness Claudian (flourished 
about 400) wrote poems inspired with no 
little of the spirit and grace of the earlier 
literature. 

In the Homan prose literature, eloquence, 
history, philosophy, and jurisprudence are 
the principid depaj^ents. Prose composi- 
tion really began with Cato the Censor (284 
B.C.), whose work on agriculture, De Be 
Bustica^ is still extant. Among the great 
Boman prose writers the first place belongs 
to Cicero (106-43 B.C.), whose orations, philo- 
sophical and other treatises, letters, are 
very numerous. Varro’s Antiquities; Caesar’s 
Commentaries; the lives of Cornelius Nepos, 
probably an abridgment of a larger work; 
and the works of Sallust, are among the 
more important historical productions down 
to the Augustan period. livy the historian 
(B.C. 59-11 A.D.), author of a voluminous 
history of Borne, is by far the chief repre- 
sentative of Augustan prose. Under Tibe- 
rius we have the inferior historian Velleius 
Paterculus, the aneodotist Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and Cornelius Celsus, who has left a 
valuable treatise on medidne. The most 
important figure of the period of Nero was 
Seneca the philosopher, put to death by that 
tyrant in 65 A.D. fiUsomaf works are twelve 
books of philosonhioal ^dialogues,* two books 
on demenoy addressed to Nero, seven on in- 
vestigations of nature, and twenty-two books 
iji moral letters. Quintus Curtins oomj^ed 
a history of Alexaii^r the Great, and a oon- 
tempocary writer, Columella (about 50 A.D.), 
a treatise on agriculture. The leacfing prose 


writers of the next period were Pliny the 
elder, whose Natural History is still extant 
(28-79 A.D.), a lengthy history and minor 
treatises being lost; Quintilian (85-11 8 A.D), 
who wrote the Institutes of Oratory; and 
Sextus Julius Frontinus, who has left us 
treatises on aqueducts and on military de- 
vices. In the reigns of Nerva, Trajan, and 
Hadrian we have two great prose writers — 
Cornelius Tacitus (about 54-119 a.d.) and 
Pliny the younger (61-115 A.D.). The for- 
mer produced a Dialogue on Orators, a life 
of his father-in-law Agrioola, a work on 
Germany, and two works on Boman history 
— the Histories and the Annals. The latter, 
giving the history of the period between the 
death of Augustus and the death of Nero, is 
one of the mreatest works of the kind in any 
literature, but unfortunately only a part of 
it is in existence. Pliny the younger has left 
ten books of Epistles, and a panegyric in 
honour of Trajan. C. Suetonius, secretary to 
Trajan, has left lives of the twelve Cassars; 
Cornelius Pronto, the tutor to Marcus Aure- 
lius, a collection of letters, discovered only 
early in the 19th century; and with the 
Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius (2d century) — 
a Uterary, grammatical, and antiquarian xnis- 
cellany — ^the dassio Bomua prose writers 
come to a close. 

Jidigion of Avment Rome , — The ancient 
religion of the Bomans was quite distinct 
from that of Greece. Though Greek and 
Etruscan elements were early imported into 
it, it was, in fact, a common inheritance of 
the Italimis. Towards the end of the re- 
public the theology of Greece was imported 
into the literature, and to some extent into 
the state religion. Later on all forms were 
tolerated. The Boman reli^on was a poly- 
theism less numerical in deities and with 
less of the human element in l^em than 
that of Greece. The chief deities wero 
Jupiter, the father of gods and men; his 
wife Juno, the goddess of maternity; Min- 
erva^ the goddess of intellect; Mars and 
Bellona, g^ and goddess of war; Vesta, 
the patron of the i^te, the goddess of the 
national hearth where the sacred fire was 
kept burning; Satumus and Ceres, the god 
and goddess agriculture; Ops, the goddess 
of the harvest and of wealthy Hercules, god 
of gain, who also presided over contracts; 
Mercury, the god of traffic; and Neptunus, 
god of the sea. Venus was originally a 
goddess of agriculture, but was early id^ti- 
fied with the Greek goddess of love, Aplw- 
dite. There were also a host of lesser deities 
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pretidiqg over mivete and pqblic afain; 
domeatic goda, the Larea and Pemitea, Stc. 
Tbo woriddp conaiatad of oereinonie% offer- 
inga, prayera, aaocidoeB, gmnea, &c., to ae* 
cure toe favour, avert the anger, or aacer- 
tain the intentlona of the goda. In private 
life the oeremoniea were performed in the 
family; in matters oonoeming the whole 
oommunity, by the state. The highest re- 
ligious power in the state was the College of 
Pontifioee^ which had control of the calendar, 
and decided upon the action made neceaaary 
by the auguries. The chief of this institu- 
tion was the pontifex maxmius. The mem- 
bers of the College of Augur t consulted the 
will of the gods as revealed in omens. The 
College of Petialee oonducted treaties, acted 
aa heraldiL and generally superintended the 
relations between Borne and other statea 
The officiating priests included the Flam- 
ines, who preidded in the various temples; 
the Salii, or dancing priests of Mars; the 
Vestal Virgins, who had charge of the sacred 
fire of Vesta ; the Luperci, sacred to Pan, 
the god of the country; the Pratres Arvales, 
who had charge of boundaries, the division 
of lands, ho. In addition to their other 
duties the priests had charge of conducting 
the various public games, £g. 

Borne, the capital of Italy, as formerly of 
the Boman em^re, republic, and kingdom, 
and long the reli^ous centre of western 
Christendom, is one of the most ancient and 
interesting cities of the world. It stands 
on both ndes of the Tiber, about 15 miles 
from the se% the river here having a general 
direction from north to south, but making 
two nearly equal bends, the upper of which 
incloses a large alluvial fiat, little raised 
above the level of the stream, and well 
known by the ancient name of Campus 
Martius. A large part of the modem dty 
stands on this flat, out the andent dty lay 
mostly to the east and south-east of thi% 
occupying a series of eminenoea of small 
elevation known as the seven hUls of Borne 
(the Capitoline, the Palatine, the Aventine, 
the Quuina], the Viminal, the Bsquiline, 
and ^ OteUan Hill), while a smau por- 
tion stood on the other aide of the river, 
emWadim an eighth hill (Janiculum). The 
dty is tolerably healthy during most of the 
year, but in lije summer and early autumn 
malaria prevailf to some extent It has 
been neatly improved in deanliness and 
healthfulnMi daoe ft became tbe capital of 
modem Italy. 

AnsM HeM Topggftipkg, The 


streets of andent Borne were crooked and 
narrow, the dty having been rebuilt, after its 
destruc^on by the Gauls in 890 B.O., with 
groat haste and without regard to regularity. 
The dwelling-houses were often very high, 
those of the poorer classes being in fiats, as 
in modem continental towns. It was greatly 
improved by Augustus, who extended the 
limits of the dty and embellished it with 
works of splendour. The Campus Martius 
during his reign was gradually covered with 

^c. The gene^ character of the city, how- 
ever, remained much the same till after the 
fire that took place in Nero’s reig^ when 
the new streets were made both wide and 
straight. In the reign of Augustus the 
population is believed to have amounted to 
about 1,800,000, and in that of Trajan was 
not far shoxt of 2,000,000. Home is said to 
have been surrounded by walls at three 
different times. The first of these was 
ascribed to Bomulus, and indosed only tbe 
original city on tbe Palatine. The second 
waU, attributed to Servius Tullius, was 7 
miles in circuit, and embraced all the hills 
that gave to Borne the name of the City of 
Seven Hills. The third wall is known as 
that of Aurelian, because it was begun and 
in great part fixuahed by tbe emperor of 
that name. It is mostly the same with the 
wall that still bounds the city on the left 
or east bank of the T'iber; but on the right 
or west bank, the wall of Aurelian only em- 
braced the summit of the Janiculum aud a 
district between it and the river, whereas 
the more modem wall on that side (that of 
Urban VIIl.) embraces also the Vatican 
The wall of Aurelian was about 11 
miles in length, that of modem Borne 14 
miles. Andent Borne had eight or nine 
bridges across the Tiber, of whichseveral s^ 
stand. The open spaces in andent Home, of 
whlob there were a gr^ number, were dis- 
tinguished into oampif areas covered with 
grass; /ora, which were paved; and arecs, 
a term ap^ed to open spaces generally, 
and hence to all those which were ndtber 
eampi not fora^ such as the squares in front 
of palaces and temples. Of the oempi the 
most oelelxrated was the Campus Miurtina 
already mentioned, and after it the Campni 
Esquilinus on the east of the dty. Among 
the latter the Forum Bomanum, which lay 
north-west and sooth-east, between the 
Oepitoline and Palatine Hills; and the 
Forum of Trajan* betwesn theCk^tolinsand 
Qoirinal* are the most worthy m mentioa. 
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The fint wm the meet famous and the 
second the most splendid of them alL The 
great central street of the dty was the 
Via Sacra (Sacred which began in 

the space between the i^uiline and Osslian 
Hills, proceeded thence first south-west, 
then west, then north-west, skirting the 
north-east slope of the Palatine, and pass- 


ing along the north side of the Forum, and 
terminal at the base of the Capitolina. 
The two principal roads leadw out of 
Home were the Via Flamioia (Flaminian 
Way) or great north road, and the Via 
Appia (Appian Way) or great south road. 

Ancient Buildings , — ^dent Rome was 
adorned with a vast number of splendid 



buildings, induding temples^ pdaces, public 
halls, theatree, amphitheatres, baths, porti- 
coes, monuments, Aa, of many of which 
we can now form only a very imperfect idea. 
The oldest and most sacred temple was that 
of Jupiter Ci4>itolinus, on the Capitoline 
HilL The Pantheon, a temple of various 
gods (now church of S. Maria Rotonda), is 
still in excellent preeervation. It is a 
great dxonlar building with a dome-roof of 
stone 140 feet wide and 140 feet high, a 
marvel of construotbii, being 2 feet wider 
than the great dome of St Peter^s. The in- 
terior is lighted by a sixi|^ aperture in the 
centre of dome. {Bee Pantheon,) Other 
templM were the Temjde of Apollo, which 
A u gustus built of white marble, on the 
vou TIL 241 


Palatine, containing a splendid library, 
which served as a place of resort to the 
poets; the Temple of Minerva, which Pom- 
pey built in the Campus Martins, and which 
Augustus covered with bronze; the Temple 
of Peaces once the richest and most beautiful 
temple in Rome, built by Vespasian, in the 
Via Sacra, which contained the treasures of 
the temple of Jerusalem, a splendid library, 
and other curiosities, but was burned under 
the reign of Commodus; the temple of the 
Sun, T^oh Aurelian erected to the east of 
the Qnlrinal; and the magnificent temple of 
Venus^ which Cesar caused to be built to 
her as the origin of his family. The prin- 
cipal palace of andent Rome was the Pala^ 
Hum or imperial palace, on the Palatine 

sot 
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Hill, a piiTtle dwaUIng-homie anlavged and 
adopted aa the imperial reddenoe Angiie- 
toB. Saooeeding emperom extended and 
beautified it Nero btuH an immenie palace 
which waa burned in the great fire. He 
began to replace it by another of dmilar 
extent, whira waa not completed till the 
rdlgn of Domitian. Among the theatrea, 
thoae of Pompej, Cornelius Balbus, and 
MaroeUua were me most celebrated. That 
of Pomper, in the Campus Martius, was 
capable of containing 40,000 persons. Of 
the Theatre of MarceUus, completed B.c. IS 
a portion still remains. The most magnifi- 
cent of the amphitheatres was that of THtus, 
completed a.d. 80, now known as the Coli- 
seum or Colosseum (which see). Although 
only one -third of the dgantic structure 
remains, the ruins are stiu stupendous. The 
principal of the circuses waa the Circus 
Maximus^ between the Palatine and Aven- 
tine, which waa cmble of containing 
260,000 spectators. With alight exception 
its walls nave entirely disappeared, but its 
form isstill distinctly traceable. (See Circus,) 
The porticoes or colonnades, which were 
public places used for recreation or for the 
transaction of business, were numerous in 
the ancient city, as were also the basilicas 
or public halls, i^eie Basilka.) Among them 
may be noticed the splendid Basilica Julia, 
commenced by Caesar and completed by Au- 
^tus; and the Banilica Foroia^ which waa 
built by Cato the censor. The public baths 
or thertncB in Rome were also veir numerous. 
The largest were the Thermae of Titus, part 
of the substructure of which mw still be 
seen on the Esquiline Hill; the Thermae of 
Caraoalla^ even laiger, extensive remidns of 
which still exist in Uie south-east of the city ; 
and the Thermae of Diodetian, the largest 
and most magnificent of all, part of which 
la converted into a church. Of the triuimhal 
arches the moat celebrated axe those of Titus 
(A.D. 81), Severus (a.d. 208), and that of Con- 
stantine (A.D. 811), all in or near the Forum 
and all well-preserved s^oturss; that of 
Drusus (B.O. 8) in the Appian Way, much 
mutilated; that of Oallienus (a.d. ^2) on 
the Bsquiline Hill, in a defined style of 
ardbitecture. Among the omumns the moat 
beaudful waa Trajan^s Pillar in the Fomm 
of Timjan, 117 feet in heighl^ sUU standing. 
The baas-reUali with whidi it is enriched, 
extending In spiral fashion from base to 
summit, repraMt the exploits of Tndan, 
and oontaia about 2600 half and whole 
human figursi. A flight of stairs within the 


pillar leads to the top. The most celebrated 
of the ancient sewers is the Ofodca Maxima, 
ascribed to Tarquiniua Priaous, a most sub- 
stantial stmotuie, the outlet of which is stQl 
to be seen. The Roman aqueducts were 
formed by erecting one or several rows of 
arches superimposed on each other across 
a valley, and making the structure sup- 
port a waterway or canal, and by piercing 
through hills which interrupted the water- 
course. Some of them brought water from 
a distance of upwards of 60 miles. Among 
others, the Aoqua Paola, the Acaua Tro- 
jcma, and the Aoqua Marzia, still remain, 
and contribute to the supply of the city, and 
also its numerous Importemt ornamental 
fountains. Among the magnificent sepul- 
chral monuments, the chief were the mau- 
soleum of Augustus in the Campus Mar- 
tius; and that of Hadrian, on the west bank 
of the Tiber, now the fortress of modem 
Rome, and known as the Castle of St. 
Angelo. The city was also rich in splendid 
private buildings, and in the treasures of 
art, witii which not only the public places 
and streets, but likewise the residences and 
gardens of the principal citizens, were or- 
namented, and of which comparatively few 
vestiges have survived the ravages of time. 
The catacombs of Rome are subterranean 
galleries which were used aa burial-places 
and meeting-places, chiefiy by the early 
ChristiaDB, and which extend under the city 
itself as well as the neighbouring country. 
The chief are the catacombs of Calixtua, 
St. Pretextatua on the Via Appia; of St. 
Priscilla, 2 miles beyond the Porta Salora; 
of St A^ese, outside the Porta Pia ; of S. 
Sebaatiano, bmeath the church of that name; 
&o. See Cataeombs, 

Modem Borne, Ocneral Features, — It 
was not till the 17th century that the mo- 
dem dty was extended to its present limits 
on the right bank, by a wall built under 
the pontificates of Urban VIII. (1628-44) 
and Innocent X. (1644-55), and indosing 
both the Janioulum and the Vatican hiH«. 
The boundaiy wall on the left or east bulk 
of the river follows the same line aa that 
traced by Aurelian In the 8d oentuzy, and 
must in many parts be identieal with the 
original straoture. The walls on both banks 
are built of brick, with oooaaional portions 
of stone work^ and on the ontaide aze ahout 
55 feet high. The greater pert dates from 
A.D. 271 to 276. The dtj la entered by 
twelve gatea (several of thoae of earlier 
date bemg now walled up) and wveral rail- 
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wAjaooenei. Sinoe Rome beoime the oft(d- 
tel of united Itelj greet dbenra heye token 
plnoe in the oppeannoe of Sie dtji many 
miles of new streets being built, and mndi 
done in the way of pay&g, dndnage, and 
other improyements. It has thus lost much 
of its andent picturesque appearance, and is 
rapidly acquiring the look a great modem 
city with wide straight streets of uniform- 
looking tenements miving little distinotiye 
character. It is still, however, replete with 
ever-yarying and pleasing prospects. The 
extensive exoavationa recently carried out 
have laid at last completely bare the re- 
mains of many of the grandest monuments 
of ancient Borne, notably the whole of 
Forum Bomanum and the Via Sacra, the 
remains of the Temples of Saturn and of 
Castor and Pollux, the Teorales of Ves- 
p^an, of Antoninus and Faustina, the 
Temple of Vesta, &c. A great number of 
villas and palaces and countless works of 
art have been brought to light. The villa- 
gardens, which have been for ages a dis- 
tinctive feature of Rome, are rapidly dis- 
appearing, and are being covered with tene- 
ment houses, and new suburbs are spring- 
ing up on every side. There are now ten 
bridges across the Tiber within the city. 
Several of these have been erected since the 
occupation of Rome by the Italian govern- 
ment, and others are in contemplation. A 
vast scheme of river embankment has been 
carried out to prevent the lower-lying parts 
of the city from being flooded as in former 
times. 

Streets, Squares, <fcc. — Among the prin- 
cipal streets and squares of m<Mem IU>me 
are the Piazza dd Popolo immediatelv 
within the Porta del Popolo on the norm 
side of the dty near the Tiber, with a 
flue Egyptian obeUsk in its centre, and two 
handsome churches in front, standing so 
far apart from each other and from the ad- 
joining buildings as to leave room for the 
divergence of three principal str e e ts, the 
Via m Ripettis the Corso, and the Via del 
Babnino. The Corso, recently widened and 
extended, stretches for upwards of a mihi 
In a dir^ line to its terminatkm at the 
Piazza di Venezia^ not lar from the OapitoL 
and is the finest street in the dty. The 
appearaaoe of dm Oiildtol has been entirely 
altered topermit the ereotkm of a moim- 
meat to Viator SmmaimeL The YIm del 
Babnino proeeeds first direetly to the Flaeza 
di Spagnai thenoetotheQubinal, andby a 
tmm opm out on the Baqniline. It eon- 


tains a large number of handsome edifices. 
The whole d the dty to the east of this 
street^ and in the triangular space included 
between it and the Corso, is well aired and 
healthy, and is regarded as the aristooratio 
quarter. The Ghetto, or Jews' quarter, 
whidi occupied several mean streets paralld 
to the river and connected by narrow lanes, 
was cleared away by the munidpel improve- 
ments in 1889. The dty is suppUeu with 
good water partly by the above-mention^ 
aqueducts, which, constructed under the 
graatest ^ffioulties five -and.- twenty cen- 
turies ago, still serve the purpose for which 
they were built, and remain monuments of 
eng^eering skill The chief open spaces 
besides the Piazza del Popolo are the Piazza 
S. Pietro, with its extensive colonnade; the 
Piazza Navona, adorned with two churches 
and three fountains, one at each extremity 
and the third in the centre; the Piazza m 
Spagna, adorned by a monumental pillar 
and a magnificent staircase of traverane, 
leading to the church of Trinitk de’ Monti, 
conspicuously seated on an eminence above 
it; me Piazza Berberini, beside the palace 
of the same name, adorned by a beautiful 
fountain; the Piaziea Coloima, in the centre 
of the dty, with column of Marcus Aurelius; 
near it, m the Piazza di Monte Oitorio, is 
tile spadous Chamber of Deputies. Larger 
spaces for amusement or exerdse have been 
formed only in a few sjMts. One of the 
finest is the Pindo, or *hiil of gardens^' over- 
looMng tile Piazzadel Popolo, and command- 
ing a fine view. It is a fashionable drive 
towurds evening, and presents a gay and 
animated appearance. At a tiiort distance 
outside the walls on the north of the dty is 
the Villa Borghese, forming a finely-planted 
and richly -decorat^ park of 8 miles in cir- 
cuit, whim, though private property, forms 
the true public park of Rome^ and is the 
favomrite resort of all cla sse s . Various lo- 
calities in and near Rome that were mala- 
rious have been rendered healthy by plant- 
ing eucalyptus trees. 

Churehes, dte , — The most remarkable of 
tbme Is of course the cathedral of St Peter, 
the largest and most imposfaig to be found 
anywbm^ for the history and description of 
which see Peter^s (St). Another remarkable 
chnrdi is that of San Giovanni In Latenun^ 
on an isolated spot near the south wall of the 
dty. It was bw by Constantine the Grea% 
destipyad by an earthquake In 89^ re- 
erected (90i>911), burned in 1808, restored 
and decorated by Giotto. Again burned In 
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1860, rebuilt by Urban IV. and G-regoty XL, 
and has undergone various alterations and ad- 
ditions from 1480 till the present fa 9 ade was 
erected in 1784. A modem extension has 
involved the destruction of the ancient apse. 
From the oentral balcony the pope pro- 
nounces his benediction on Asoension-oav; 
and the church is the scene of the councils 
which bm its name. The residence of the 
popes adjoined this church until the migra- 
tion to Avignon; it is now occupied by the 


Gregorian Museum of the Lateran. Santa 
Maria Maggiore, which ranks third among 
the basilicas, was founded by Pope Liberius 
(352'866), but has since h^ many altera- 
tions and additions^ the more notable being 
those of the 15th and 16th centuries. Its 
interior, adorned vdth thirty-six Ionic pil- 
lars of white marble supporting the nave, 
and enriched with mosaics, is well pre- 
served, and one of the finest of its class. 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, the fourth of 
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the Roman basilicas, takes its name from its 
supposed possession of a portion of the true 
cross, and a qmantity of earth which was 
brouffht from Jerusalem and mixed with its 
foundation. Another church is that of 
San Clemente, on the Esquiline, a very an- 
cient church, said to have been founded on 
the house of Clement, St Paul*s fellow- 
labourer, by Constantine, and containing a 
number of interesting frescoes by Masaccio. 
It consists of a lower and an upper churdi, 
and from an archseologioal point of view is 
one of the most interesting. Others are II 
GestL on the Corso, the principal church of 
the Jesuits, with a fa^^e and cupola by 
Giacomo della Porta (1577), and an interior 
enriched with the rarest marbles and several 
fine paintings, decorated in the most gor- 
flMus style, and containing the monument of 
Cardinal BeUarmhie; Sta. Maria-degli-An- 
grii, originally a part of Diocletian's Barii% 


converted into a church by Michael Angelo, 
one of the most imposing which Rome pos- 
sesses, and containing an altar-piece by Mu- 
ziano, a fine fresco by Domenichino, and the 
tomb of Salvator R^; Sta. Maria in Ara 
Coeli, on the Capitoline, a very ancient 
church approached by a very long flight of 
stairs, remarkable for its architecture and 
for containing the figure of the infant Christ 
called the sonttMtino batnhino (see Bambino ) ; 
Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, at the northern 
base of the Aventine, remarkable for its 
fine Alexandrine pavement and its lofty 

and beautiful campanile of the Sth cen- 

tury; Sta. Maria sopra Minerva, so called 
from occupying the site of a temple of 
that goddess, begun in 1285 and restored 
1848-5^, remarkable as the only Gothic 
chu^ in Rome; and Sta. Maria in Do- 
minica or della Navioella, on the Gielian, 
remarkable for eighteen fine columns of 
244 
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granite and two of porphyiy, and the frieze 
of the nave painted in eamaieu by Giulio 
Romano and Perino del Yaga. Among 
other notable ohurcheB are Sta. Maria della 
Pace, celebrated for its paintings, parti- 
cularly the four Sibyls, consider^ among 
the most perfect works of Raphael; Sta. 
Maria del Popolo, interesting from the 
number of its fine sculptures and paintings 
(Jonah by Raphael, ceUing frescoes by Pin* 
turicchio, and mosaics from Raphael’s car- 
toons by Aloisio della Pace); Sta. Maria 
in Trastevere, a very ancient church, first 
mentioned in 449, re-erected by Innocent 
III. in 1140, and recently restored; San 
Paolo fuori le Mura, erected to mark the 
place of St. Paul’s martyrdom, founded in 
388, and restored and embellished by many 
of the popes, burned in 182«3, and i^ce re- 
built with much splendour. It is of great 
size, and has double aisles and transepts 
borne by columns of granite. Above the 
columns of the nave, aisles, and transepts 
there is a continuous frieze enriched by cir- 
cular pictures in mosaic, being portraits of 
the popes fn^m St. Peter onwards, each 5 
feet in diameter. Between the windows in 
the upper part of the nave are large modem 
pictures representing scenes from the life of 
8t. Paul. 

Palaceif Picture - gaUerics, <fcc. — The 
Vatican, adjoining St. Peter’s, comprises 
the old and new palace of the popes (the 
latter now the ordinary papal residence), 
the Sistine chapel, the Loggie and Stanze, 
containing some of the most important 
works of Raphael, the picture-gallery, the 
museums (Pio - Clementino, Chiaramonti, 
Etruscan and Egyptian), and the library 
(220,000 vols. and over 26,000 MSS.). (See 
Vatican,) The palace on the Quirinal was 
formerly a favourite summer residence of the 
popes, but is now occupied by the King of 
It^y. (See Quirinal^) The Palazzo della 
Cancelleria is the only palace on the left 
bank of the river still occupied by the eccles- 
iastical authorities. The building was de- 
signed by Bramante, and is one of the finest 
in Rome. A series of palaces crowns the 
summit of the Capitol, and surrounds the 
Piazza del Campidoglio. It is approached 
from the north-west by a flight of steps, at 
the foot of which two Egyptian lions, and 
at the summit two coIomiu statues of Castor 
and Pollux standing beside their horses, are 
conspicuous. In the centre of the piazza is a 
fanmse equestrian statue of Marcus Aureliua 
(161-181). On the south-east side of the 
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piazza is the Senatorial Palace, in which 
the senate holds its meetings. The building 
also contains the offices of the municipal 
administration and an observatory. Its 
facade was constructed by Giacomo della 
Porta, under the direction, it is said, of 
Michael Angelo. On the south-west side of 
the piazza is the palace of the Conservatori, 
containing a collection of antique sculpture, 
including objects of art discovered during 
the recent excavations and a gallexy of 
pictures. Opposite is the museum of the 
Capitol, with interesting objects of ancient 
sculpture and a picture-gallery. Among 
private palaces may be noted the Palazzo 
Barberini, on the Quirinal, with a collection 
of paintings. The library attached to it has 
numerous valuable MSS., with some other 
literary curiosities. The Palazzo Borghese, 
begun in 1590, has a fine court surrounded by 
lofty arcades, but is chiefly celebrated for its 
picture-gallery, containing the Aldobrandini 
Marriage and some other works of great 
renown. The Palazzo Colonna has a pic- 
ture-gallery and a beautiful garden contain- 
ing several remains of antiquity. The Pa- 
lazzo Corsini has a picture-gallery, garden, 
and collection of MSS. and printed books 
of great value. The Palazzo Farnese, one 
of the finest in Rome, was built under the 
direction of Antonio da Sangallo, Michael 
Angelo, and Giacomo della Porta in succes- 
sion. The celebrated antiquities it once con - 
tained (Farnese Bull, Hercules, Flora, &c.) 
are now in the museum of Naples. The Pa- 
lazzo Rospigliosi, erected in 1603, contains 
some valuable art treasures ; among others, 
on the ceiling of a casino in the garden is 
the celebrated fresco of Aurora by Guido. 
Villa Ludovisi, situated in the north of the 
city, the ancient gardens of Sallust, contains 
a valuable collection of ancient sculptures. 
Villa Famesina, on the right bank, contains 
Raphael’s charming creations illustrative 
of the myth of Cupid and P^che. 

Ed/acational Inttitutiom, (fharities^ d^c.— 
Among educational institntioDB the first 
place is claimed by the university, founded 
in 1303. The most flourishing period of the 
uni versRv^was the time of I^o X. (1618-22), 
under vnmhi the building still occupied by 
it was bi^fiUL Attached to the university 
are an anatomical and a chemical theatre, 
and cabinets of physics, mineralogy, and 
zoology, as also ootanic gardens, and an 
astronomical observatory. The university 
is attended by about 1600 students. The 
CoUfigio Romano^ fbimerly a Jesuit college 
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now oontaino the ArofafBdMioel Mnieam 
and the recent^ eeUbliihed ubmry, Biblio- 
teoa Vittorio Emanuele— ooneiiting moitly 
of the old library of the Jeauita, augmented 
by the librariea of anppreaaed monaateriea 
(about 500.000 vola.). The CoUegio de Pro- 
paganda Fide haa acquired great celebrity 
aa the eatablishment where B. Catholic mia- 
aionariea are trained. (See Pronoponcfa.) 
The Aocademia di San Luca, for the promo- 
tion of the fine arta, ia oompoaed of p^ntera, 
aoulptora, and arohiteota, and waa founded 
in 1595, and reorganize in 1874. Con- 
nected with it are a picture-gallery and 
aohoola of the fine arta. Other aaaoda- 
tbna and inatitutiona connected with art, 
adenoe, or learning are numeroua ; one of 
them, ^e Aocademia de* Linoei, founded in 
1608 bv Galileo and hia oontemporariea, ia 
the earlieat scientific society of Italy. 
aides the Vatican and Vittorio Emanuele 
librariea mentioned above, the chief are the 
Biblioteca Casanatenae, 200,000 vols.; the 
Biblioteoa Angelica, 150,000 vola. ; the Bib- 
lioteca Barberini, 100,000 vola. and over 
10,000 MSS., &c. For elementary educa- 
tion much has been done since the papal 
rule came to an end. Hoepitala and other 
charitable foundations are numerous. The 
principal hospital, called Spirito Santo, a 
richly-endow^ ixutitution situated on the 
right bank of the Tiber, combinea a found- 
ling hospital (with accommodation for 8000), 
a lunatic asylum (accommodation for 600), 
an ordinary infirmaiy (accommodation for 
1000), and a refuge for girls and aged and 
infirm persons. The chief theatres are the 
Teatro Apollo, Teatro Argentina, Teatro 
Valle, the Capranica, Metaatasio, Boasini, 
Costanzi, Aa 

Trade and Mannfaetures.^Th.e external 
trade ia unin^rtant, and is carried on chiefly 
by rail, the liber being navigated only by 
small craft There are railway lines connect 
ing with the general >y>tem of Italy; and 
steamers run from Oivita Veodhia and 
-^umicino to Naples, L^om, Genoa, Aa 
For local passenger traffic there are now 
horse and ueotric tramways. A ship canal 
is projected to connect the city with the sea. 
The chief manufactures are woollen and 
silk goods, artificial flowers, earthenware, 
jewehy, mosioal strings, mosaics, casts, and 
various objects of art The trade is chiefly 
in these articles, and in oUve-oil, pictures, 
and antiquities. 

ifwtory.— llie ancient history of Home 
hM already been given in the preceding 


artide. From the downfall of the empire 
its history is mainly identified with that of 
the papacy. (See Pepsi, /to^y.) 

An imporUnt event in its history is its cap- 
ture and sack by the troops of the Constable 
of Bourbon in 1527. In 1798 Home was 
occupied by the French, who stripped the 
pala^ churches, and convents many 
works of art and objects of value. Pope 
Pius VI. was taken prisoner to France, 
where he soon afterwards died, and a 
Homan republic was set up. In 1848 
Pope Pius IX. was driven from Home, and 
another Homan republic formed under 
Mazzini and Garibaldi A French army 
was sent to the pope’s assistance, and after 
a determined resistance Home was captured 
by the French in July 1849, and the pope 
returned and resumed his power under the 
protection of French bayonets (April 1850). 
The rule of the pope continued till Oct. 
1870, when Home was occupied by the 
Italian troops on the downfall of the I^nch 
empire, and in June 1871 the ^Eternal City* 
became the capital of united Italy. The 
king took up his residence in the Quhinal; 
and to accommodate the legislature and va- 
rious public departments numerous conven- 
tual establishments were expropriated. The 
population of the dty has of late vastly in- 
creased In 1870 it was 226,022; in 1881, 
276,468; and in 1895 it was officially cal- 
culated at 471,801. 

Boms, a city of the United States, Oneida 
county, New York, on the Mohawk Hiver, 
109 miles w.N.w. of Albany ; has consider- 
able manufactures of machinery, iron, and 
builders’ wood-work, and a lar^ trade in 
dairy produce. Pop. 14,991. 

Boms, Councils of. See Lateran Coun- 
eilit VaHoan CovneiL 

Bomford, an ancient market -town in 
Essex, England, is situated on the Horn, 
about 12 miles E.N.B, of I^ondon. It is 
celebrated for its ale, and is surrounded by 
market-gardens. Pop. 8408. 

Bom'illy, SiB Samuel, English lau^er, 
bom 1757, died 1818. He was called to 
the bar in 1788, and gradually rose to be 
leader in the Court of Chanoeiy. Bi 1805 
he was appointed chancellor of Durham, 
and next year he became sdioitor-ffeneral 
under Fox and Ghrenville, though he bad 
not previously sat in parliament. At the 
same tiifie he was knighted. When his 
party went out of office he remained hi 
parliament, where he became distlnyiished 
by hia talent in debate, and partioiilariy by 
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Uie doqueiioe wiUi whioli he vizged the 
aineliari&ion of the crael end berberone 
penel code which then prevelied. IBa 
efforte, thouffh not attended with greet ano- 
oeBS during nis life, certainly heetened the 
just and neoeaiary reforms which suhee- 
quently were effected, end entitle him to 
the name of a great and merciful reformer. 
Sir Samuel Bomilly was at the height of 
popularity and reputation, when, in a fit of 
temporary insanity, caused by {^ef at hia 
wife’s death, he committed suicide in No* 
▼ember 1818. His second son, also a law- 
yer, was created Lord Bomilly in 1866. 

Bommany. See Qypsies, 

Bosmey, Gbobge, an English painter, 
bom near Dalton, in Lancashire, in 1784; 
died at Kendal in 1802. He was the 
son of a carpenter, and at first worked at 
hia father’s trade, but he afterwards was 
apprenticed to an itinerant artist named 
St^e, and at the age of twenty-three began 
the career of a pidnter. After a oerSdn 
amount of local success he went to London 
in 1762, and next year won a prize offered 
by the Society of Art for a historical oom- 
p^tion. He steadily rose in popularity, 
and was finally recognized as inferior only 
to Reynolds and Gainsborough as a portrait- 
painter; some critics even placed him higher 
than el^er. His residence in London was 
interrupted by occasional visits to the Con- 
tinent for purposes of study, and his most 
prosperous period dates from 1776, after his 
return from a visit of ei^teen months to 
Borne. Many distinguished Englishmen 
and many ladies'of rank sat to him for their 
portraits; but periiaps the most beautiful 

his sitters was Emma Hart, afterwards 
Lady Hamilton, whom he depicted in very 
numerous characters. He did not neglect 
historical or imaginative oompositioiis, and 
he contributed several pict u res to Boydell’s 
famous Shakspere gallery, founded in 1786. 
His health b^^an to fw in 1797, and ^ 
1799 be rejoinM his wife (married in 1756), 
who throughout his whole Lcmdmi career 
had remained at Kendal Bomnev dis^ys 
a want of carefulness^ and defective know- 
ledge of anatomy in his historioal oomposi- 
tiou; but he atones for these faults by fine 
odour, a subtie sense of beauty, Md by his 
ortginaUtv. Fine examfdes of his work com- 
mand high prices. 

Bobbb^, Kbw, a small hot ancient town 
of England in Kent, one of the Cinque 
Berts, fcrmerly on the coast, but now some 
distiiioe toland. Pop. 1866. 
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Bonoraatiii (ro-mo-ih^-ta^), a town of 
Fksnoe, in the department of Loir-et-Oher, 
28 miles B.I. of Blois, has manufactures of 
woollen goods and pardiment. Pop. 6565. 

Bomaey, a munioipd borough of England 
Hampshire, on the Test or Anton, 84 miles 
H.w. of Southampton, with a fine old Nor- 
man church. Pop. 4276. 

Bom'nliu was the mj^cal founder and 
first king of Borne. His mother was the 
Vestal virgin, Sylvia or Hia, a daughter of 
Numitor, mg of Alba. By the g(M Mars 
she became the mother of the twins Bomulus 
and Bemus, who were ordered b^ Amulius, 
the usurping brother of Numitor, to be 
thrown into the Anio. The basket con- 
taining the two boys was stranded beneath 
a fig-tree at the foot of the Palatine Hill, 
and they were suckled b^ a she-wolf and 
fed by a woodpecker, until they were acci- 
dentally found by Faustulus, the King’s herds- 
man, who took them home and educated 
them. When they had grown up they or- 
ganized a band of enterprising comrades, by 
whose help they deposed Amulius and rein- 
stated Numitor on his throne. They next 
resolved to found a city, but as they dis- 
agreed as to the best site for it, they re- 
solved to consult the omens. The decision 
was in favour of Bomulus, who immediately 
began to raise the walls. This is said to 
have happened in the year 758 (accord- 
ing to others 752 or 761) b.ci. Bemus, who 
resented his defeat, leaped over the rude 
rampart in scorn, whereupon Bomulus slew 
hi™ Bomulus soon attracted a consider- 
ate number of men to his new city by 
making it a place of refuge for every outlaw 
or broken man, but women were still want- 
ing. He therefore invited the Sabines with 
their wives and daughters to a religious 
festival, and in the nddst of the festivities 
he and his fallowers suddenly attacked the 
unarmed guests, and carried off the women 
to the new dty. This led to a war, which 
was^ however, ended at the entreaties of the 
Sabine wives, and the two states coalesced. ^ 
Romtdus is sdd finally to have miraculously 
disappeared in a thunderstonn (B.a 716). 

Bom^ns Angus^tnhui, the last of the Ho- 
man cSiperors of the West See Roma, 

an itiand with a l^ffathoose in the 
Inner Hebrides, between Skye and the main- 
land of Scotian^ 41 miles long, 1 brosd. It 
is extremriy barr^ and of nnattraotivc 
tmpecL Pop. 159. — Also the name of a 
fimdi with remains of an ancient ora- 

tory; 44 miles v.b. of the Butt of l^wis. 
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Bon'aldthay, Nobtr and South, respec- 
tively the most northerly and the most 
southerly of the Orkney Islands. Nobth 
Ronaldshat, on which is a lofty lighthouse, 
is about 8 miles lonff by 2 miles broad, and 
has a fertile and w^-cultivated soU. Pop. 
501.— South Bonaldshay, 6 miles from 
the mainland of Scotland, is about 7f miles 
long, with an average breadth of 2 miles. 
Its greatest elevation is 390 feet The 
coast is much indented, and forms several 
good harbours. As in North llonaldshay, 
the inhabitants are crofters, largely depend- 
ing on the cod and herring fi&ery. Pop. 
2815. 

BoncesyalleB (ron-thes-varyes). a valley 
in Spanish Navarre, between Pampeluna 
and St. Jean de Port, where the rear of 
Charlemagne's army was defeated by the 
Gascons or Basques in 778, and the pala- 
din Roland killed. Tradition and romance 
erroneously ascribe the victory to the Moors. 

Bondgllone (ron-chSl-yO'na), a small Ita- 
lian town in the province of Rome, 85 miles 
N.w. from the capital, contains a Roman 
triumphal arch and a ruined castle. Pop. 
6769. 

Bonda, a town of S. Spain, in the prov. 
of and 40 miles west of Miuaga, most roman- 
tically situated on a sort of rooky promon- 
tory surrounded on three sides by the Gua- 
dalvin, whioh flows through the *Tajo,’ a 
deep chasm separating the old Moorish 
town, with its narrow tortuous lanes and 
Mooi^h towers, from the modem quarter. 
Over this ravine there are an old and a 
modem bridge, the latter about 600 feet 
above the water. Ronda is famous for its 
bull-fights, for which it has one of the 
largest bull-rings in Spain. It has manu- 
factures of steel wares, cloth, Ac., and is 
celebrated for its fmits. Pop. 19,181. 

Bondele'tia, a genus of shrabs, nat. order 
RubiaoesB, characterized by having a calyx 
with a subglobular tube. They occur chiefly 
in tropical America and the West Indies. 
A kind of fever bark is obtained at Sierra 
Leone from Bonddetia fehrifuga. A per- 
fume sold as rondeletia tiUces its name from 
this plant, but is not prepared from any 
part of it 

Rondo (Italian), or Rondeau (French), a 
poem oi thirteen lines, usually ootosyllabio, 
written throughout on two rhymes and ar- 
ranged in three unequal stansas; while the 
two or three first words are repeated as a 
refrain after the eighth and thirteenth Hnes. 
The term is also ap[dled to a musical com- 


position, vocal or instramental, generally 
consisting of three strains, the fiist of which 
closes in the original key, while each of the 
others is so conrtracted in point of modula- 
tion as to recouduct the ear in an easy and 
natural manner to the first strain. 

B6nne (r^n^ne), chief town of the Danish 
Island of Bornholm, is a seaport with several 
ship-building yards, a mercantile fleet of 80 
vessels, and considerable trade. Pop. 6472. 

Ronneburg, a town of Germany, in Saxe- 
Altenburg, 14 miles south-west of Alton - 
burg, conWns an old ch&teau, and has some 
manufactures. Pop. 5658. 

Ronsard (ron-sto), Piebbe de, French 
poet, bom in 1524, died in 1585. At the 
age of twelve he became page to the Duo 
d’ Orleans; and in 1537 he accompanied 
James V. of Scotland and his bride, Ma- 
deleine of France, back to their kingdom. 
He also spent six months at the English 
court, and after his return to France in 
1 540 was employed in a diplomatic capacity 
in Germany, Pi^mont, Flanders, and Scot- 
land. He was compelled, however, by deaf- 
ness to abandon the diplomatic career; and 
he devoted himself to literary studies, and 
became the chief of the band of seven ^ts 
afterwards known as the ‘P14iade.’ Ron- 
sard’s popularity and prosperity during his 
life were very great. Henry II., Francis 
II., and Charles IX. esteemed him, and 
the last bestowed several abbacies and 
priories on the poet. His writings, consist- 
ing of sonnets, odes, hymns, eclogues, elegies, 
satires, and a fragment of an epic poem. 
La Franciade, were read with enthusiastic 
admiration by his contemporaries both at 
home and abroad, but the succeeding classic 
re-action involved them in a contemptuous 
neglect from which they did not emerge till 
the second quarter of the 19th century. 
Ronsard oombines magnificent language and 
imagery with a delicate sense of harmony. 

iteod, a measure of surface, the fourth 
part of an acre, equal to 40 square poles or 
perches, or to 1210 square yards. 

Rood, an old English name for a cross, 
especially applied to a large crucifix or image 
of Christ on the cross, placed at the en- 
trance to the chancel in the old churches, 
generally resting on the rood-beam or rood- 
screen, often in a narrow gallery called the 
rood-loft, 

Roo^ the cover of any building, irrespeo- 
tive of the materials m which it is oom- 
posed. Roofs are distinguished, 1st, by the 
materials of which thev are mainly fofmed, 



roof BOON. 


M stone, wood, lUte, tile, tbatch, iron, k/c.; 
2d, by their form and mode of constmction, 


Bhed Roof Gable Root 

as shed, curb, hip, gable, pavilion, ogee, and 
flat roofs, ^e span of a roof is the width 



Hip Roof. Conical Roof. Ogoe Roof. 


oetween the supports; the rise is the height 
in the centre above the level of the supports; 



Curb Roof. H-Roof. 


the pUeh is the slope or angle at which it 
is inclined. In carpentry roof signifies the 



timber framework by which the roofing 
materials of the building are supported. 
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This consists in general of the principal 
rafters, the purlins, and the common rafters. 
The pi^cipal rt^t^ or principals, are set 
across the building at about 10 or 12 feet 
apart; the purlii» lie horizontally upon 
these, and sustain the common rafters, 
which carry the covering of the roof. Some- 
times, when the width of the building is not 
great, common rafters are used alone to 
support the roof. 

Book, a bird of the crow family {Corvus 
frug{legu8)f differing from the crow in not 
feeding upon carrion, but on insects and 
grain. It is also specially distinraished by its 
gregarious habits, and by the fact that the 
base of the bill is naked, as well as the fore- 
head and upper part of the throat. In Bri- 
tain and Central Europe the rook is a per- 
manent resident; but in the north and south 
it is migratory in habits. 

Booke, Sir (tEORGb, an English admiral, 
was bom near Canterbury in 1650, died 
1709. He entered the navy at an early age 
and rose to be vice-admiral in 7692. For 
his gallantry in a night-attack upon the 
French fleet off Cape La Hogue he was 
knighted in 1692. His farther services in- 
clude the command of the expedition against 
Cadiz in 1702, the destruction of the French 
and Spanish fleets in Vigo Bay (1702), and 
a share in the capture of Gibmtar in July 
1704. In the following August he fought 
a French fleet of much superior force, under 
the Comte de Toulouse, off Malaga. The 
result was undecisive, and this fact was 
used against Hooke by his political oppo- 
nents. Sir George quitted the service in 
disgust in 1705. He served in several par- 
liaments as member for Portsmouth. 

Boon (rOn), Albrecht Theodor von, a 
Prussian war minister, field -marshal, and 
count, was bom in 1808 and died in 1879. 
He entered the army at the age of eighteen, 
and speedily developed a h%h talent for 
the theoretical and educational branches of 
his profession, was military lecturer at Ber- 
lin, and published several books on military 
geography and similar subjects. Captain in 
1836, major in 1842, colonel in 1851, be 
was appointed war minister in 1859, minis- 
ter of marine in 1861, and instituted many 
reforms. In 1866 he was made general of 
infantry, and was present with the army 
in B<^emia during the Seven Weeks’ war 
against Austria. It was chiefly due to his 
^orti that the North German army was 
in so perfect a state of readiness and able 
to be so rapidly mobilized on the outbreak 
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of war with Fnnoe in 1870. On the oon- 
duaion of the war Von Boon waa made a 
count, and on Jan. 1, 1878, he became a 
field - marahal and miniater - preaident of 
Fruaaia. In November of the aame year, 
however, he laid down hia public officea and 
retired to hia eatate in Sleaia, where he 
chiefly reaided until hia death. 

BootBee. See RurH, 

Boot, in arithmetic and algebra, denotes 
any number or quantity which, by aucoeas- 
five multiplications into itself, produces a 
certain other number. Thus 2 is a root of 
4, because 2x2=4. A number which once 
multiplied by itself gives a number is called 
the second or square root, if multiplied three 
times the third or cube root, and so on with 
the fourth or biquadrate, fifth, sixth root, 
&o. The algebraic sign of a root is Vf 
the fourth root of 16, equal to 2, is written 
thus: 16 = 2. The same is the case with 

algebraic magnitudes, as ^ (a^ + 2a& + 5‘^) 

=a + 6. 

Boot, of plants, that part of a plant which 
enters and fixes itself in the earth, or, in 
the case of parasites, to other plants, and 
serves to support the plant, while by means 
of its radicles it imbibes nutriment for the 
stem, branches, leaves, and fruit Hoots 
receive different names according to their 


of strands, and are now extensively used in 
the rigging of ships as well as for cables. 
For greater flexibility hempen cores are 
used; thus for instance we may have a rope 
of six strands around a hempen core, each 
strand consisting of six wires around a 
smaller hempen core. Steel-wire makes a 
considerably BtronTOr rope than iron wire. 
Coir ropes are mu(m used on board ships, as, 
though not so strong as hemp, they are not 
injured by the salt water. 

Roquefort (rok>f5r), a village of S. France, 
department Aveyron, mving name to a 
well-known variety of cheese largely made 
in the locality. Pop. 800. 

Boraima (ro-ra-6‘ma), a celebrated moun- 
tain in South America, where the boun- 
daries of British Guiana, Venezuela, and 
Brazil meet, 7800 feet high, flat -topped, 
with steep rooky sides, rendering the sum- 
mit almost inaccessible. Mr. £. im Thum 
was the first to reach its top in 1884. 

Boree. See Rohri. 

Boric Figurea, the name given to oertidn 
curious appearances seen on polished solid 
surfaces after breathing on them; also to a 
class of related phenomena produced under 
very various conditions, but agreeing in 
being considered as an effect of either ]%ht, 
heat, or electricity. 


structure, forms, and positions, as branched, 
bulbiferous, fibrous, horizontal, oblique, sim- 
ple, tapering, vertical, Aa 
Boot-itook. See Rhizome, 

&ope, a general name applied to cordage 
over 1 inch in ciroumferenoe. Hopes are 
usually made of hemp, flax, cotton, coir, or 
other vegetable fibre, or of iron, steel, or 
other metallic wire. A hempen rope is 
composed of a certain number of yams or 
threads which are first spun or twisted into 
strands, and the finished rope goes under 
special names according to the number and 
arrangement of the strands of which it is 
oompowd. A hawser-laid rope is composed 
of three strands twisted left-hand, the yam 
being laid up right-hand. A eabU-laid rope 
oonsuts of three strands of hawser-laid rope 
twisted i^ht-hand; it is called also waters 
laidfOt rigM*hand rope, A shroud 4aid rope 
comets qI a central strand slightly twisted, 
and three strands twisted around it, and is 
thus called also four-ttirand rope. A jUU 
rope usually consms of a series of hawser- 
laid ropes placed aide by side and fastened 
tether by aewiag in a zigzag direction. 
Vw ropes are made of a certain number 
of wiree twisted into idle requisite number 


Rorqual, the name given to certain whales, 
closely alli^ to the common or whalebone 
whales, but distinguished by having a dor- 
sal fin, with the throat and under parts 



Rorqual {Bsikmipnro 

wrinkled with deep longitudinal folds, which 
are supposed to be susceptible of great 
dilatatioD, but the use of which is as yet 
unknown. Two or three species are known, 
but they are rather avoided on account of 
their ferocity, the shortness and coarseness 
of theirJMBen or whalebone, and the small 
quantitjW'oil tiiey produce. The northern 
rorqual ifKdomoptifra hoGps) attains a greift 
size, being found from 80 to over 100 feet 
in length, and is thus the largest liviim 
animal known. The rorqual feeds on coo, 
herring, pilchards^ and otm fish, in puna* 
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ing whkh it if not laldoin itnuided on the 
Biitlih ihoree. 

Bomi, Movn; a mountain or group ol the 
Pennine Alpe, lies on the frontiers of the 
Swiss canton id Valais and Piedmont, and 
forma part of the watershed between the 
Rhone and the Fa Next to Mont Blanc it 
is the highest mountain in the Alps, but as 
a group it is much more massive than the 
Mont Blanc group. It has eight summits 
above 14,000 feet, the highest being Dufour- 
spitse (15,217), ascended for the first time 
in 1855. Of the huge gladera that oocupy 
the slopes of this mountain the chief are the 
Gomer Glacier on the west, the Schwarsberg 
and Findelen Glaciers on the north, the Sesia 
and Macugnaga Glaciers on the east, and the 
Lys Glacier on the south. 

Rosa, Salvatob, Italian painter, etcher, 
and poet, bom near Naples in 1615, died in 
1678. He received instruction in art from 
his brother-in-law, Francesco Fraoanzaro, a 
pupil of Ribera, but his taste and skill were 
more influenced by his studies of nature on 
the Neapolitan coast Rosa’s father, dying 
in 1632, left his family in difficulties, and 
Salvator was compelled to sell his landscapes 
for small sums. One of his pictures fell into 
the hands of the painter Lanfranco, who at 
once recognized the genius of the youth, and 
encouraged him to go to Rome. In 1638 
Rosa settled in Rome, where he soon estab- 
lished his reputation and rose to fame and 
wealth. The bitterness of his satire, ex- 
pressed both in his satirical poems and in 
an allegorioal painting of the Wheel of 
Fortune, rendered his stay in Rome inad- 
visable. He therefore accepted an invita- 
tion to Florence (1642), where he remained 
nearly nine years, under the protection of the 
Medici He finally returned to Rome^ where 
he died. Salvator Rosa delighted in ro- 
mantic landscape, delineating scenes of 
gloomy grandeur and bold magiSffioenoe. He 
also painted battie-scenes, and latterly his- 
torical pictures. His poems were idl satires, 
vigorous enough and pungent; amoi^ them 
are Babylon (ie. Rome), Music, Foetty, 
Paintings War, and Envy. Rosa etched from 
hk own works with great skffl. 

Boaa'cM, Aoni Robaoba, or Gcftta 
Bobxa, an affection which afipears on tiia 
faoi^ es^eoiaUy the nose, forehead, cheeks, 
and sIdiL characteriaed by an intense red- 
dening of the skin without swelling. Per- 
sons who indulge in alcohol to excess are 
IWetoit R^nlar habits, and nlain and 
temperals living both prevent and core. 
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perigynous, separate carpels, numerous sta- 
mens, alternate leaves, and an exogenous 
mode of growth. The species, induding 
herbs, shrubs, and trees, are for the most 
part inhabitaiits of the cooler parts of the 
world. Scarcely any are annuals. The 
apple, pear, plum, cherry, peach, almond, 
nectarine, apricot, strawberry, raspberry, 
and similar fruits, are the produce of the 
order. Some of the spades are also impor- 
tant as medicinal plants. The genera of this 
order are divided by Viner into six tribes, 
viz. Rosetfi, SpirsBesB, Amygdalew, Sangui- 
Borbess, Dryaaes, and Pomete. 

Bosamo^, commonly called Fair Rosa- 
mond, the mistress of Henry II. of Eng- 
land, was the daughter of Walter de CIR- 
ford, a knight of property in various shires. 
She died in 1176 or 1177, soon after her 
connection with the king was openly avowed, 
and was buried in the church of Godstow 
Nunnery, whence, however, Hugh of Lin- 
coln caus^ her body to be removed in 1191. 
Almost everything else related of Rosamond 
is legendary. The fable of the dagger and 
poison with which the jealous Queen Eleanor 
IS said to have sought out her rival has not 
been traced higher than a ballad of 1611. 

Bosan'ilina (C^i^Ng), an organic base, 
a derivative of aniline, crystallizing in white 
needles, capable of uniting with acids to form 
Balts, which salts form the well-known ros- 
aniline colouring matter of commerce. 

Bosa'rio, a town of the Argentine Re- 
public, in the province of Santa F4, on the 
right bank of the Paran4, 170 miles north- 
west of Buenos Ayres. Founded in 1725 
as an Indian settlement, it was still a humble 
village in 1854 when it was made a port of 
entry, but since then its progress has been 
marvellous, and it is now the second city in 
the repnbUa It has communication by rail 
and river with Buenos Ayres, and also by 
railway with the interior provinces. The 
town is laid out on the rectangular plan, and 
is provided with gas, tramways, &a It con- 
tains foundries, brick-works, jam-factories, 
breweries, tanneries^ soap-works, timber 
and flour mills, Aa, but its oommeroe is of 
^water importance than its manufactures. 

among Roman Cath o lics the 
recitation of the Ave Maria and the Lord’s 
Prii>y 0 r a certain number of times. The 
name is also commonly given to the string d 
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beadi by meani of which the prayers are 
counted. The complete or Domi^cau rosary 
consists of 150 small beads for the Aves, 
divided into groups of 10 by 15 large beads 
for the Paternosters. The ordinary rosary 
has only 50 small beads and 5 large beads; 
but if repeated thrice makes up the full 
rosary. A doxology is said after every tenth 
Ave. The use of rosaries was probably in- 
troduced by the Crusaders from the East, for 
both Mohammedans and Buddhists make 
use of strings of beads while repeating their 
prayers; but St. Dominic is usuidly regarded 
as the inventor in the Roman ChurcL 

Bosoelli'nus, or RoacELiN, Joannes, a 
heretical theologian of the 12th century, was 
a native of Northern France. A nominalist 
in philosophy, be was a tritheist in theology, 
but was foro^ to recant by the synod of 
Soissons in 1092, while Anselm refuted him 
in his De Fide Trinitatis. After an attempt 
to make capital out of Anselm’s quarrel 
with William Rufus, Roscelin settled at 
Tours, where he entered into a violent 
theological controversy with Abelard, who 
had b^n his pupil. His subsequent his- 
tory is not known. 

&>sduB, Quintus, the most celebrated 
comic actor at Rome, bom a slave about 
134 ac. He realized an enormous fortune 
by his acting, and was raised to the eques- 
trian rank by Sulla. He.enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Cicero^ who in his early years re- 
ceived instruction from the great actor. 
Roscius died about 62 B.c. 

Boiooe (ros'kS), Sir Henrt Enfield, a 
distinguished chemist, bom in London 1833, 
a grandson of William Rosooe. Educated 
at Liverpool High School, University Col- 
lege, London (B.A 1852), and Heidelberg, 
Bosm on his return to England devot^ 
himself to science, especially chemistry, in 
which he has done some most useful and 
brilliant work. From 1858 till 1886 he was 
professor of chemistry at Owens College, 
Manchester, and from 1885 to 1895 he repre- 
sented Sourii Manchester in parliament in 
the Liberal interest Honours of all kinds 
have flowed in upon him from the univer- 
sities (LL.D. Cantab. 1883; D.C.L. Oxon. 
1887) and learned societies (Royal Society’s 
gold medal, 1878); and in Nov. 1884 he was 
knighted. His works include Investiga- 
tions on the Chemical Action of Light Les- 
sons in Elementacr Chemistry; Le^ureson 
Spectmm Analyns; and, vrith Professor 
Schorlemmer, a Treatise upon Chemistry 
(8 vols, 1877-84). 


Bosooe, Thomas, fifth son of William 
Rosooe, bora near Liverpool 1791; died at 
London 1871; author, translator, and editor. 
In 1823 he published translations of Sis- 
mondi’s Literature of Southern Europe, and 
Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini; in 1828 a 
translation of Lanzi’s History of Painting 
in Italy; in 1839 Life and Writings of Cer- 
vantes. He edited the Novelist’s Library 
(16 vols. 12mo, 1831-33), and translated a 
series of foreign novels, besides writing 
several books of travels. 

Bosooe, William, historian and miscel- 
laneous writer, was l^m in 1753, died 1831. > 
After a not very extensive education be 
was in 1769 apprenticed to an attorney in 
Liverpool; and in 1774 he entered into 
partnership with Mr. Aspinall. During his 
apprenticeship he had not only studied 
Latin, but had also attained great proficiency 
in Italian and French, and even amidst the 
responsibilities of business he continued his 
studies in literature and art He felt 
strongly on the question of the abolition of 
slavery, and published a poem (Tbe Wrongs 
of Africa) and several controversial pam- 
phlets on tbe subject In 1796 his great 
work. Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, was pub- 
lished aud at once gained him a high repu- 
tation, which was perhaps neither lessened 
nor enhanced by hu life and Pontificate of 
Leo X. (1805). In 1796 Rosooe retired from 
the business of an attorney, and he even- ' 
tually became a partner in a Liverpool 
banking-house in 1800. For about a year, 
in 1806-7, he represented Liverpool, his 
native town, in parliament. In 1816 the 
bank fell into difficulties, which resulted in 
bankniptcy in 1820. Rosooe spent his last 
years in literary and scientific pursuits. 

Bosoom'moiL, an inland county of Ireland, 
in the east of the province of Connaught, 
has an area of 607,691 acres, of which 
480,818 are productive. The surface is un- 
dulating or flat, except in the north. The 
Shannon bounds most of the county in the 
east, and the Suck on tbe north-west. Tbe 
chief of the numerous lakes is Lough Ree, 
an expansion of the Shannon. Roscommon 
contains iron and coal, but limestone is the 
only mineral now worked. Many districts 
are highly fertile, and thepastures are among 
the best igillrelandL The chief crops arc 
oats and potatoes. The chief towns are 
Roscommon, Boyle, and Castlerea. The 
county sends two members to parliament 
Pop. 114,897. — The county-town, BpsooM- 
MON, 80 miles from Dublin, contains the 
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rains of afi abbey founded in 1257i and of a 
fine oastle of id)oat the same date. It gires 
the title of earl to the Dillon family. Fop. 
1994. 

Boa 00 mm on, Wentworth Dillon, 
Fourth Earl of, English minor poet, bom 
1683, died 1685. He was a favourite at the 
court of Charles IL His chief poems are 
Essay on Translated Verse, a tra^ation of 
Horace’s Art of Poetry, and some smaller 
pieces. He has been called the only moral 
writer of the reign of Charles II. 

Bosoroa (roB*kr&'), a market town of Ire- 
land, in the county of Tipperaiy, 95 miles 
B.W. of Dublin, contains the ruins of two 
castles and an abbey, and a well-preserved 
round tower 80 feet high. Pop. 2568. 

Boie, the beautiful and fragrant flower 
which has given name to the large natural 
order Rosacese, seems to be confined to the 
cooler parts of the northern hemisphere. 
The species are numerous, and are extremely 
difficult to distinguish. They are prickly 
shrubs, with pinnate leaves, provided with 
stipules at their base; the flowers are very 
large and showy; thecidyx contracts towards 
the top, where it divides into five lanceo- 
late segments; the corolla has five petals, 
and the stamens are numerous; the seeds are 
numerous, covered with a sort of down, and 
are attached to the interior of the tube of 
the calyx, which, after flowering, takes the 
form of a fleshy globular or ovoid berry. 
The rose is easily cultivated, and its varieties 
are almost endless. There are about twenty 
species of rose natives of Britain, common 
examples being the dog-rose {Jiosa canina), 
Scotch rose {IL minoMsima), sweet-brier or 
eglantine (R. rtihigindsa)^ Ac. In the natu- 
re state the flowers are single, but double 
varieties, such as the damask rose {R. dcma- 
ieina), Provence rose (R, eentifolia)^ and 
musk-rose {R, motckSia) were iutrc^uced 
into Britain 800 years ago. Upwards of 
1000 named varieties of rose are now re* 
corded, and the number is being constantly 
increased. In some countries roses are ex- 
tensively cultivated for the manufacture of 
rose-water, attar of roses, Ac. 

Bose, a disease. See BrynpeUu, 

Bose Acacia {Robinia hitpida, natural 
order Leguminosae), a highly ornamental 
flowering diirub inhabiting the southern 
parts of the Alleghany Monntidns, and now 
frequently seen in gardens in Europe. It 
is a q»ecies of locust; the flowers are large, 
rose-coloured, and ii^orous; the pods are 
glandular-hispid. See Aoeust. 
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Bese-apifle, or Malabar Plum, a tree of 
the genus Eugenia,^ the F. Jamboa, belong- 
ing to the natural order Myrtaceie. It is a 
branching tree, a native of the East Indies. 
The fruit is about the size of a hen's egg, 
is rose-scented, and has the flavour of an 
apricot 

Bosean (ro-z5), the capital of the island 
of Dominica (which see). 

Bose-bay, the name several plants; as, 
(a) the Nerium Oleander. See Oleander. 
\h) The dvjorf roae-hay^ a plant of the genus 
RhododendroUf having handsome flowers. 
(e) Epilobmm angitatifoUum, or French wil- 
low. See Epilohium. 

Bosebery, Archibald Philif Primrose, 
Earl of, bom in 1847, was educated at Eton 
and Oxford, and succeeded his grandfather 
in 1868. He is an advanced Liberal in 
politics, and a ready and effective speaker. 
He was under-secretary at the home office 
from 1881 to 1883, lord privy seal and 
first commissioner of works 1885, and next 
year held the secretaryship of foreign affairs 
till the fall of the Gladstone government. 
In 1878 he was elected lord-rector of Aber- 
deen University, and in 1881 of Edinburgh 
University. He has been twice chairman 
of the London County Council. In 1892-94 
he was secretary for foreign affairs under 
Mr. Gladstone, and in 1894-95 he was 
himself Prime Minister. He has advocated 
the reform of the House of Lords, and is 
much interested in the questions of imperial 
federation and the social condition of the 
masses. In 1878 he married Hannah, 
daughter of Baron Mayer de Rothschild, 
but lost his wife in 1890. He is author of 
an excellent work on Pitt. 

Bose-oamphor, one of the two volatile 
oils composing attar of roses. It is a stear- 
optene, and is solid. 

BoM-campion, a British plant {Lychnia 
coronaria) belonging to the pink family. 

Boie-chafer, or Rose -beetle {CeUmia 
wurata)y a beetle included in the tribe of 
LamelUcornia, which frequents roses, feed- 
ing on the honey they contain. The rose- 
chafer or rose-bug of the United States is 
the Maerodaetylm auhapmoaua, a smaller 
coleopterous insect destructive to roses and 
other plants. 

Boiemary {Roamarinua officinSlia)^ a 
shrubby aromatio plant (naturid order La- 
biatss), a native of S. Europe. It has but 
two stamens; the leaves dark green, with a 
white under surface; the flowers are pale 
blue. At one time of considerable repute 
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for mediciiial purpotei, rotemarr if now 
efteemed chiefly for yielding, by dif tilUtion, 
the Momatio pesfume known m oil of rote- 
mary. 

BoM-nobli, an English gold ooin of the 
value oi lOa, flnt atn^ by Edward TV. in 
1465, and bo oidled to distinguish it from 
the old nobles (worth 6«. 8d.), and because 
it was stamped on one side with the figure 
of a rose. 

Bose of Jericho {Anastatiea hUrochun- 
etna), a small oruoiferouB plant, growing in 



Rom of Jeriaho {AnadaUea hUrocimiilm). 


1, Theplftoi 9,Th«plaatin adryitaUi. S,ThtHim« 
expanded after beins px» in water. 

the arid wastes of Arabia and Palestine. 
When full grown and ripe its leaves drop 
and it becomes rolled up like a ball in the 
dry season, but opens its branches and seed- 
vessels when it comes in contact with mois- 
turs. The ^neric name has been applied 
to it from uis droumstance, and in Greek 
signifies resurrection. 

Bose'ola, in medidne, a kind of rash or 
rose-colour^ efflorescence, mostly sympto- 
matic^ and occurring in connection 'mth 
different febrile complaints. Called also 
ro»e-rash and BoarUt nuh, 

Boaes, Wars of thb, the fierce struggle 
for the crown of England between the Lan- 
castrians (who chose the red rose as their 
emblem) and the Yorkists (who chose the 
white); it lasted with short intervals of 
peace for thirty years (1455-85), beginning 
with the battle of Si Albans and ending 
witii Bosworth Pield. See England, seotkm 
MUtorg, 

Boact'ta (Egyptian, Reahtd, the andent 
EoHldHm), a dty of Egyp^ near the mouth 
of the Eosetta branch cl t^ Kile, 80 miles 
w. of Alexandria. Boaetta at one time en- 
joyed a large trandt trade, which, however, 
has now been almost entirely diverted to 


Alexandria. The town Is well built and 
attractive in appearance. Pop 19,878. 

Boaatta-stone, a tablet of black basali 
bearing an inscription in three versions 
(hieroglyphic, enchorial, and Greek) in 
honour ox Ptolemy Eplphanes and belong- 
ing to about 196 B.O. It furnished the key 
for the dedphering of the hierogl^hic in- 
scriptions. The stone, disooverod by the 
French near Rosetta in 1799, is now m the 
British Museum. See Hieroglyphics, 

Eosetta-wood a handsome furniture wood, 
of an orange-red colour with very dark veins, 
imported from the East Indies. It is of dur- 
able texture, but the colours become dark 
by exposure. The tree yielding it is not 
known. 

Boaa-watar, a perfume prepared from 
roses; in Europe chiefly from the cabbage 
rose (E. eentifUia), in India and the East 
from the damask rose (E datnascena). 

Boss-window, a droular window, divided 
into oompartments by muUions and tracery 
radiating from a centre, also called Oatha- 
rine-wheel, and marigold- window, according 
to modifications of me design. It forms a 
fine feature in the church architecture of 
the 18th and 14th centuries, and is mostly 
employed in the triangular spaces of gables. 
In Fmoe it is muon used, and, notwith- 
standing difflculties of construction, at- 
tained great size. Borne examples, as that 
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at Rheims Cathedral, are over 40 feet in 
diameter. 

Boiswoo^ a wood obtained from the 
Dodhorgia nigra and other trees belonging 
to the natural order Lmminosse, so named 
because some kinds of it when freshly out 
have a faint smell of roses. Most rosewood 
oomes from BrasU, birt it is also f oand in 
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HiodiirM And JAmAloa. The name !■ lome- 
timee given to timber Irom other eoiiroei; 
but the Frenoh Bou de Ron (the German 
Rotenholz) Ib called tulip-wood in Engliah. 

Boaewood, Oil of, lame as oil m rho- 
dium. See Rhodium, 

Boaicrnciane, members of a secret society, 
the first Acoonnt of which was pnblishM 
early in the 17th century in two books now 
generally ascribed to J. Y. Andree, a Lu- 
theran clergyman of Wtlrttemberg. Many 
regard AncmMe’s writings as merely a veiled 
satire on his own times, and denv altogether 
the actual existence of any such society, in 
spite of the fact that since his day many 
personB {e,g. Oaglioatro) have professed to 
Wong to it. The aim of the Bosioruoians, 
or Brothers of the Rosy Cross, was said to 
be the improvement cd humanity by the 
discovery of the *true philosophy,* and they 
claimed a deep knowl^e of the mysteries 
of nature, such as the permutation of metals^ 
the prolongation of life, the exirtence of 
spirits, According to Andree the 

sWety was founded in Sie 14th century by 
a Geman baron named Rosenkreuz {i,e, 
* rosy cross ’), who was deeply versed in the 
mysterious lore of the E^, and who as- 
sembled the initiated in a house called the 
Sancti Splritus Domus. The * secret* of 
the order, if it ever existed, has been faith- 
fully gufWed by its members; and the 
genend doud of mystery shrouding its his- 
tory and objects hiu led to its being con- 
nocted in public opinion with the Cabalists, 
Illuminati, Ac. Some regard Rosiorucianism 
as the origin of freemasonry. 

Rosin, the name riven to the resin of 
coniferous trees empmyed in a solid state 
for ordinary purposes. It k obtained from 
turpentine by distillation. In the process 
the oil of the turpentine comes over and the 
rosin remains behind. There are several 
varieties of rodn, varying in colour from the 
palest amber to nearly black, and from 
translucent to opaque. It differs somewhat 
according to the turpentine from which it k 
derived, thk being obtained from numerous 
specks of pine and fir. Rosin k a brittle 
amid, almost flavourless, and having a char- 
aotmirtio odour. It k used in the manufac- 
ture of sfuling -wax, vamkfr, cement, soau 
frrsolderiiig^inplahdesalke. Cdlqph<mjk 
ananmfortheocniiiiimivaiietks. 

Rodmiiiietaauk Sea RaMmUa, 

loelin, or Bomltv, a small village In 
the county of Midlothiaa, about 7 
sonlh J€i Bdinbiirgh, inleiMng chiefly lor 


its mined oasUe and chapel Roslin Castle 
k of uncertain origin, but it was the andent 
seat of the St. Cl^ or Sinclairs, who lived 
here in great splendour in the 15th century. 
The present buildings were mostly erected 
since die burning of the castle by the Earl 
of Hertford in 1654. RosUn Chapd was 
founded in 1450 by Sir William St. Clair, 
and k a Gothic stmcture forming the chan- 
cel and part of a transept of a church, no 
more of which was ever built. The int^or 


k ridhly adorned with exquisite carving. 
Pop. 611. 

Bosmi'ni-Sarba'ti, Antonio, modem Ita- 
lian philosopher, bom at Roveredo, Tyrol, 
1797; died 1855. He entered the priest- 
hood and founded the charitable order of 
Rosminians, which have branches in Italy, 
France, Britain, and America. He k re- 
garded as the founder of modem Idealism 
hi Italv. The chief points of hk system 
are fully treated in hk New Essay on the 
Origin of Ideas, translated into Englkh, 
1888. He was a most voluminous writer 
on religious and mkoelianeous subjects as 
well as on philosophy. 

Bosoric Add (CaoHi«Ot), an add prepared 
by treating hydrochloride of aniline with 
nitrate of soda and then boiling with sul- 

S huric acid. It k used in preparing a blue 
ye. 

Boss, a town near the Wye, in Hereford- 
shire, England, giving name to a pari div. 
The philanthropic John Kyrle (died 1724), 
Pope% *Man of Ross’, k buried in the 
handsome parish church. Pop. 3575. 

Boss, Alkzandxb, Soottkh poet, bom 
1699, died 1784. He was schoolmader at 
LodiW in Forfarshire, and author of Helen- 
ore, the Fortunate Shepherdess, a pastoral 
poem in the Scottkh dudect, formerly very 
popular in the North of Scotland. 

Boss, Alizakdxb, bom in Nairnshire, 
Scotland, 1783; died at Red River Settle- 
ment (Winnipeg), 1866. He went to Can- 
ada in 1805; joined Astor’s expedition to 
Onwtm in 1810, and was afterwards a fur- 
tram in the Hudson’s Bay service. He k 
the author of Adventures of the First Set- 
tlers on the Oregon, Fur Hunters of the 
Far West, and the Red River Settlement. 

Boss, Sib Jambs Clabi, Arctk and 
Antarctic explorer, was bom in London m 
1800; died in 1862. He entered the British 
navy at the age of twelve, aooompankd m 
nncto Sir John Boss (see following aitkk) 
on hk two voyages in search of a north- 
wmt passage^ and in the interval between 
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them acoompuiied CapUin WilHam Parry 
in hii three Arctic voyages. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of port-oaptain in 1834, 
particularly for the discovery of the north 
magnetic pole in 1881. He commanded 
the expedition in the Erehut and Terror to 
the Antarctic Ocean in 1889-48; and on 
his retnm published a nairative of that 
voyage, which had contributed largely to 
geographical and scientific knowledge gene- 
rally. Oaptain Boss was knighted for hia 
ser Aces, and received numerous other hon- 
ours. In 1848 be made a voyage in the 
Enterp^t to Baffin’s Bay in search of Sir 
John Franklin. 

Boss, Sib John, Arctic navigator, bom 
in 1777, died in 1866, was the fourth son of 
the Rev. Andrew Boss, minister of Inch, 
Wigtownshire. In 1 786 he entered the navy, 
and he saw a considerable amount of service 
before the peace of 1816, which found him 
with the rank of commander. In 1817 he 
accepted the command of an admiralty ex- 
pedition to search for a north-west passage, 
and in April 1818 set sail in the hdttcUa^ 
accompanied by Lieut. Parry in the Alex- 
ander, After passing through Davis’ Straits 
and Baffin’s Bay the vessels entered Lan- 
caster Sound, and proceeded up it for a con- 
siderable distance, when Boss conceived the 
erroneous idea that the sound was here 
brought to a termination by a chain of 
mountains, and accordingly returned to 
England. Shortly after Ismding he was ad- 
vanced to the rai& of post-captain, and the 
following year published an account of his 
voyage. His next expedition, in the steamer 
FwJtory, was ^uipp^ by Sir Felix Booth, 
and set out in May 1829. Boss entered 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, and discovered and 
named Boothia Felix and King William’s 
Land. In 1832 he was forced to abuidon 
his ships, and he and his crew suffered great 
hardships before they were picked up in 
August 1838 by his old ship the leaidla. 
In 1884 Captain Boos was knighted, and 
in the following year published a narrative 
of his second voyage. From 1839 tOl 1846 
John Boss was consul at Stockholm. In 
I860 he made a last Arctic voyage in the 
Fdia^ in a vain endeavour to ascertain the 
fate of Sir John Franklin. He became a 
rear-admiral in 1861. 

Boas and Gromar^» fonnerly tiro sepa- 
rate counties of Scotland, now united into 
one. ^elatteroonsisted merely of detached 
portions scattered ovw the former. The 
county extends across the breadth of Scot- 


land from the North Sea to the Atlantic, 
between the counties of Inverness and 
Sutherland, and includes the island of Lewis 
and other islands. Area of the whole, 
2,008,066 acres, of which 220,686 belong to 
Cromarty. The west coast is bold and 
rugged, and deeply indented with bays and 
inlets (Lochs Alsh, Oarron, Torridon, Ewe, 
Greinord, Broom, and GUiirloch). The 
principal inlets on the east coast are Beaulv 
Looh and Firth, and Cromarty and Dornoch 
Firths. The peninsula lying between Crom- 
arty Firth and Beauly Loch and Firth is 
called the Black Isle. A great portion of 
Boss and Cromarty consists of irregular 
masses of lofty rugged mountains, some of 
which are from 8600 to 3860 feet in height. 
Pasture of excellent quality abounds in the 
w., while good agricultural lands extend 
along the Firths of Moray, Cromarty, and 
Dornoch. Sheep farming and grazing are 
extensively carried on. l%ere are no rivers 
of any size, but there are several fine lakes, 
the principal of which is Loch Maree, about 
12 miles long by 2 miles broad. The united 
county returns a member to Parliament. 
Principal towns: Dingwall (the county 
town), Stornoway, Cromarty, Invergordon, 
Tain, and Fortrose. Pop. 78,727. 

B0S8a.’ii0, an ancient town of Southern 
Italy, province of Cosenza, 8 miles south of 
the Gulf of Taranto. In the neighbour- 
hood are quarries of alabaster and marble. 
Pop 18,141. 

Bossbaoh (roslAA), a village in the Prus- 
sian province of Saxony, between Naumburg 
and Merseburg, famous for the decisive vic- 
tory which FMeriok the Great obtained 
there, during the Seven Years’ war, over 
the impexial and French troops under Mar- 
shal Soubise, November 5, 1767. 

Bosse, WxLUAM Pabsonb, thibd Eabl 
OF, was bom at York in 1800, died 1867. 
Though an M.P. from 1821, and afterwards 
a representative Irish peer. Lord Boaae’s 
chiet attention was devoted to the study of 
practical astronomy. In 1827 he constructed 
a telescope, the speculum of which had a 
diameter of 8 ft, ud the success and 
scientific value of this instrument induced 
him to attempt to oast a speculum twice as 
laige. After innumerable difficulties, for 
every step had to be pioneered by experi- 
ment» ana after many failures, Lm Bosse 
succeeded in 1846 in perfeoti]^ maohineiy 
which turned out the huge speculum, weigh- 
ing 8 tons, without warp or flaw. It was 
then mounted in his paim at Parsonstown, 
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ftt ft cost of £80,000, on a telescope 54 feet 
in length with a tube 7 feet in diameter. 
A series of cranks, swivels, and pulleys en- 
ables this huge instrument to be handled 
almost with as much ease as telescopes of 
ordinary size. The sphere of observation 
was immensely widened by Lord Rosse’s 
instrument, which has been chiefly used in 
observations of nebulie. 

Bosset'ti, GabrielChablbs Dante, better 
known as Dante Gabriel, painter and poet, 
was bom in London in 1828, and died in 
1882. His father, Gabriele Rossetti (1788 
-1864), a native of Italy and an It^ian 
poet of considerable distinction, was a poli- 
tical refugee in London, where he be<^e 
professor of Italian in King’s College, and 
was known as an able though eccentric 
commentator upon Dante. His mother was 
Frances Polidori, sister of Byron's travel- 
ling physician. Dante Gabriel early showed 
a predilection for art, studied in the Royal 
Academy, then became a pupil of Ford 
Madox Brown; and in 1848 loined Holman 
Hunt, Thomas Woolner, Millais, and others 
in founding the so-called Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood to whose organ, the Gorm, he 
ccmtributed several poems. In 1849 he 
exhibited his painting of the Girlhood of 
Mary Virgin; but his later works, numerous 
as they were, were rarely seen by the public 
until the posthumous exhibition of a collec- 
tion of his paintings in 1888 at the Royal 
Academy. Rossetti was a master of colour ; 
but his drawing is subject to certain man- 
nerisms, due perhaps to insufficient study 
from the life. He has moreover his own 
pronounced ideal type of feminine beauty, 
with which all critics do not find themselves 
in harmony. His principal paintings are: 
Dante's Dream, the Salutation of Beatrice, 
the Dying Beatrice, La Pia, Proserpine, 
ffibylla Palmifera, Monna Vanna, Venus 
Verticordia. RosMtti is even more famous 
as a poet; and his poems are character- 
ised by the same vivid imagination, mystic 
beauty, and sensuous colouring as his paint- 
tings. In both arts he appears as a devotee 
of medievalism. His cmef poems are the 
House of Life, a poem in 101 sonnets; the 
Ki^s Tragedy and other Ballads, Dante 
at 'Verona, Blessed Damocel, Ac. In 1861 
he published the Early Italian Poets» a 
series of translations in the original metres, 
afterwards reissued under the &le of Dante 
and hb Circle. Hb wife died in 1862, two 
years alter marriage, and from thb gikri he 
pever entirely reoovmd. — ^Hb sbter,CiiBis- 
yoii. TIL 257 


TINA Georgina (b. 1880, d. 1895), was a 
poetess of high merit. Her chief works are: 
Goblin Market and other Poems (1862), The 
Prince’s Progress and other Poems (1866), 
The Pageant and other Poems (1881), be- 
sides prose stories, books for children, and 
several devotional works in prose and poetry. 
— -Hb brother, William Michael (b. 1829), 
was long in the Inland Revenue Office, and 
has distinguished himself as an art-critic, 
editor, and writer of biography, Ac. 

BoBsfni,GiOAOHiNo Antonio, Itidian ope- 
ratic composer, was bom at Pesaro, Feb. 29, 
1792; di^ Nov. 18, 1868. The son of a 
musician in humble life, he began to learn 
music very early, and by the kindness of a 
patron became a pupil in the Lyceum at 
Bologna. He wrote a great number of both 
comic and serious ^ras, the first successful 
one of which was Tancr^i (1818), and en- 
joyed a high demeof reputation and wealth. 
In 1824 he vimted London, and from 1824 
till 1886 he resided at Paris, where he held, 
till 1880, a highly-salaried post in eonneo- 
tion with the Th^tre des Italiens. He then 
spent some years at Bologna and Florence, 
but in 1855 he returned to Paris, where he 
died. Hb body was removed to Florence 
in 1887. Rossini effected in Italy the im- 
provements in opera carried out by Mozart 
in (jbrmany. He curtailed the long reci- 
tative parts of serious opera, promoted the 
basso to a leading part, made the orchestra- 
tion livelier, and no longer left the orna- 
mentation of hb songs to the discretion of 
the singers. He b specially considered to 
be a master of melody. Hb finest opera b 
William TeU (1829). Other chief works 
are: Othello (1816), Moses in Egypt (1818), 
and Semiramide (1828); and the oomio 
operas, the Barber of ^ville (1816), and 
La Craerentola (1817). He also composed 
a Stabat Mater (1842), a Missa Solennb 
(first performed 1869), and various cantatas, 
oratorios, and pianoforte pieces. 

Roster, a military term signifying a Ibt 
or register, showing or fixing the rotation 
in which individuals, companies, regiments, 
Ac., are liable to serve. 

Bostodk, the laigest town in Mecklen- 
bnig-Schwerin, Germany, b situated on the 
nav^ble Wamow, 7 miles s. of the Baltic 
Sea and 60 miles E.N.E. of Lubeck. A few 
relics of the picturesque medbeval town have 
survived the great m of 1677. The chief 
buildings are the church of Si Mary (14th 
oentury), remarkable for the height of its 
roc£; the town-house, with seven towers; the 
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Dftlaoe, Mid the uniyenity (founded 1419). 
Roetook, with the fore-portof Wememttnde, 
OMrries on a fairly acstive expoti and import 
trade (lai^ly with Britain), and is actively 
engag^ in varioai industiiec. It was the 
birthplace of BKioher. Fop. 49,689. 

Eoirtof. See Ro&tov, 

Boatop'dlil]i, FafKiBVASiL'EvioH, Count, 
bom in 1765 of an ancient Rnaiian family, 
wai governor of Moeoow in 1812. Napoleon 
aocuM him in his despatches of having 
deliberately set fire to Moscow in that year; 
bat he himself decidedly denied this charge 
in his V^ritd sur I'lnoendie de Mnsoou 
(Paris, 1828). It Is at least certain that if 
Bostopohin did not cause the catastrophe, 
he fully expected it when he evacuated the 
dty. In 1814 he was present at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. He aied at Moscow in 
1826, leaving behind him a number of his- 
torical memoirs, comedies, fto., in BuMian 
and French.~HiB daughter-in-law, Evdo- 
kia PlTBOVNA Robtopohik (1812-68), 
is distinguished in Russian literature as a 
poetess and novdist. 

Rostov', or Rostov', a town in Russia, in 
tile government of Jaroslav, and 85 miles 
8.B.W. of the town of Jaroslav, on Lake 
Nera It is one the oldest towns in Rus- 
sia, being mentioned in the 9th oentury, has 
a cathedral and a very important annual 
fair. Pop. 12,454. 

Rostov, or Rostov, a town of Southern 
Russia, in the provinoe of the Don Cossacks, 
on the Don, about 20 miles above its mouth 
in the Sea of Azof. Its importance is due 
to the agricultural development of S. Rus- 
sia, which has raised it in about a oentui^ 
from a mere village to a large town with 
important fairs, an extensive grain-shipping 
industry, and trade in wool, oU, tallow, ores, 
pitdi, Ac. Pop. 108,155. 

Rostra, Rostrum, a platform or stage in 
the forum in Rome, whence the orators used 
to harangue the people; so called from the 
beaks (roitra) of the ships taken, in 888 
B,o., from the Antiates, with which it was 
adorned. 

Rot, a disease incident to sheep (some- 
times to other aitimals), and caused bv the 
presence In the gall-bladder and bUiary 
duets oi the common liver-fluke (ZHttSma 
AtjxUunm), dew^cped from germs swallowed 
by the sheep with their food. The averse 
length of the mature fluke Is about 1 inc^ 
Within the liver of a single sheep several 
dossils of tiwse parasites msMOSsetimes be 
found. ThediselMeis piuiini iH|ty ahmnid 


state of atmosphere, son, or herbage. It has 
different degrees of rajddity, but is almost 
invariably mtaL 

Rot, Dbt. See Pry-rot. 

Roto, a seaport in Spain, in A n d a lu s i a, 
of^wsite and 7 miles from Cadie. It has 
trade in fruit and vegetaUes, and manufac- 
tures * tent ’-wine. Pop. 6972. 

Rota Roma'na, the highest eoclesiastioal 
oourt of appeal for all Christendom during 
the supremacy of the popes. With the 
dwindling temporal power of the popes it 
gradually lost all authority in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Rotation, in physios, is the motion of a 
body about an axis, so that every point in 
the body describes a circular orbit, the centre 
of which lies in the axis. It is thus distin- 
guished from revolution, or the progressive 
motion of a body revolving round anotber 
body or external point If a point, which Is 
not the centre of gravity, be taken in a jKdid 
body, all the axes which pass through that 
point will have different moments of Inertia, 
and there must exist one in whidi the mo- 
ment is a maximum, and another in which 
it is a minimum. Those are called the prin- 
cipal cuoes of roUitUm, When a solid body 
revolves round an axis its different particles 
move with a velocity proportional to their 
respective distances from the axis, and the 
velooity of the particle whose distance from 
the axis is unity is the omgvlar velocity of 
rotation. 

RototiOB of Crops, in agriculture and 
hmtioulture. Is the system or praotioe of 
growing a recurring series of different an- 
nual crops upon the same pieoe of land. The 
system Is bMed on the fact that different 
crops absorb different quantities of the vari- 
ous inorganic oonstituents of the soil, thus 
impoverishing it for crops of the same kind, 
but leaving It unimpaired, or even improved, 
for crops feeding u^n other oonstituents. 
Different soils and oumates require different 
stiiemes of rotation, but it is a tolerably 
universal rule that onlmiferous or seed crops 
tiiould alternate with pulse, roots, herbsM, 
or fallow. The rotation of crops may ne 
arranMd In 'courses' or 'shifts’ ot any num- 
ber suooeaslve crops; 6, 4, or 5 yearf 
oourses are peihaps the oommonest. la 
many leases in Great Britain the rototisn 
is more or leas strictly arranged between 
landlord and farming tenant 

Rotatoria. Bee TtoUfera. 

Rotoho, SiA-Dovi, or Limi Aon (Jfsr- 
ylftoteiticinolaveiit), an aqnatie IM bdoii^ 
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ing to the IttBiilj of ftuki or Akid«i oIkniI 
the fbe of a lar^ pigoon* It froquonti ibo 
Arotio fOM, and oomao to iaad oiujr daifiiff 
the breeding eeason. Its ^nmage li bU(£ 
on the book and wing% white on the breaet 

Both (rOt), Rudolf voir, Qorman San- 
akritift, bom in 1821, aiiioe 1866 profeieor 
of oriental lanona^ at Stntteart, aa well 
aa nnireraity lifaranan. Hia (uief work k 
a great Sanakrit dkstioiiary in oollaboratioB 
with BohtlinA (which aee). Died in 1896. 

Botha (r6^t8), Biohabd, derman Pro- 
teatanttheologiaii, bominl799. From 1828 
till 1828 he waa ehaplain to tiie Pmaaiaa em- 
baaay at Borne. He afterwards held varioua 
profeaaorial poata at Wittenberg (1828-87), 
Heidelbeig (1887-49), and Bonn (1849-64), 
and finally retnmed to Heidelb^, wbero 
he died in 1867. The work upon which hk 
fame principally reata k hk Tbeologkohe 
Kthik, a complete ayatem of apeoaUtiire the- 
ology, pnblkhed in 1845-48 (2ded. 1867-71), 
oooupjdng a middle position between the 
lationalmo and orthodox aohook of theo- 
logy. Aooording to Botha the rational man 
k developed by the procemea of animal evo- 
lution, but k a aoper-phyaieal develop- 
nient. 

Bothonlrazf-oh-te-TMhir (rG'ten-bw/i; 
Ubove the Tauber’), a town of Bavaria, in 
Middle Franconia, on a height above the 
Tauber, 29 milea s.a.E. of Wttiibaig. Its 
position k naturally strong, beinff on a pro- 
montory, and having a deep vwey on two 
of its aides. The walla, towers of defenoe, 
and gateways are still oonmlete as in the 
days of bows and arrows. The mass of the 
town may be said to date from 1560, but 
two cbui^es and some private dwellings 
are of much earlier date. Altogether it k 
one of the moat perfectly p res er ved examples 
of a small medieval town. Fop. 6221. 

Both'mhahi,a municipal borough of Eng- 
land, in the West Bk^ of Yorkshire, 5 
miles north-east of EHmffield, on the Don, 
at Its lonctlon witii the Bother. The fine 
Perpendicular ohurdi dates from the time 
of Edward lY.; the grammar-adiool from 
1488. Boiherham haa ao Independent col- 
lage^ and eiteoaive iron-works mann- 
factorea of iron goods, aoap,daaa,fto. Pop. 
42,050. It gives name to a pail dir. 

BotlMMiy (totfa'ai), a royal borongfa, aea- 

a and favooiite watering-plaoo of Soot- 
ehkf town of tha oonnty of Bu^ k 
h e autiinlly kt an t ed at the head of a fine 
hay en the north-esiOef the Umid ef Bute. 
Brfr"Ti j Vnr ifttflt trstia th a i gh n o m ina TlT 
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the oontreof a fishing dktriot Its prosperity 
in great measure depends upon its popu- 
larity as a health reaort, and on the mauv 
vkiton it reo^ves during aummer. Its in- 
mate k very asdld in winter, and it k on 
that aooount often aekoted ea a rakdenoe 
Wpnlmonary sufferers. Nearly in the eentre 
of the town atands the ruined royal oastle, 
supposed to have been originally built in 
1098 by Magnus Barefoot of Norway. It 
was burned in 1686. Rothesay gives the 
title of duke to the Piinoe of Walm. Pop. 
9084. 

Bothsohild (rot’shilt; in English or- 
ally pronounced rotbs’obild or ros'ohlld), the 
name of a family of Jewish bankeii, dk- 
tingukhed for their wealth and inflimnoe. 
The founder of the original banking-house 
was Mayer Anselm Bauer (1748-1812), a 
poor orphan, bore in Frankfort-am-Main. 
Though ednoatad as a teacher, Bauer en- 
tered a bank in Hanover, and finally saved 
sufficient capital to found a businoM of hk 
own in the famous Judengssse of Frank- 
fort, at the sign of k>e Bed Scutoheon (Both 
Sofaild), whim afterwards gave name to the 
family. He mined the niendahip of the 
Landgrave of Hesse, who appointea him hk 
agent, and in 1802 he undertook hk first 
government loan, raking ten million thalers 
For Denmark. At hk oiBath in 1812 he left 
five sons, the eldest of whom, Anselm Mayer 
Ton Bothsohild (1778-1886), became head of 
the film in Frankfort, while the others es- 
tablished hrandhss at various foreiga oapi- 
tals : Solomon Mayer (1 774-1866) at Vkiina, 
Nathan Mayer (1777-1 886) in London, Karl 
Mayar (1788-1866) at Na^ea, and Jacob 
(1792-1868) at Paris. Thes# branohas, 
tiiough in a measure separate firms, still 
conduct their operations In oomaon; and no 
operation of ma^tude k undertaken by any 
without a general daliberation of ^ at 
Frankfort The Naples brandi was dkoon- 
tinued in 1860; the two sons of Karl Mayer 
(Mayer Karl, 1820-86, and Wilhelm Karl) 
•ucceeding their ohildleas unde Anselm at 
Frankfort The bold, yet skilful and cau- 
tious operatkms of the Botbschilds daring 
tile troubled political years after 1818 eon- 
firmed the fortnnea of tiie firm. Nathan 
Mayer in particular dktingokbed himself 
hy me mum and lesousue. By means cl 
spedil oonni^ carrier-pigeons, swift sail- 
ing-boata, A&, he was freqMntiy in posses 
sko ef valuable inlonmtion (r.g. the result 
of the faeltkof Wetsrioo) svsn befera Iks 
gufssMPsal^ and skillhffy turned Itisad^ 
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toge to aoooiint. The Roihtohilde do not VenceidMi Don Bertrand de Cabr^e, An< 
contemn comparatively small operations; tigone, Hercule Mourant, and Coaroes. He 
but they are chiefly famous for the enor- was patronized by Richelieu, and a friend 
moos loans which they radbra and manage of Corneille. 

for different Eurc^an governments. In Botteok, Kabl Wenceblaus Rodecker 
1822 the five brothers were made barons by von, a German historian and politician, was 
Austria; and in 1885 Baron Nathan von bom at Freiburg in Baden in 1775. From 
Rothschild (boro 1840) was raised to the 1798 till 1818 he was professor of history, and 
English peerage. lAonel Nathan (j 808-79), from 1818 till 1832 of law in the university 
the father of the last-named, was the first of his native town. In 1819 he was chosen 
Jew who sat in parliament (1858); and to represent the university in the upper house 
various other members of the family have of legislature, and in 1831 he entered the 
risen to positions of honour and dignity both lower chamber as a popular representative, 
in Britain and other countries. His bold and uncompromising advocacy of 

Botifara, Rotatoria, or Wheel Ani- liberal reform and political freedom drew on 
MAL0nLB8,agroupof microscopic organisms, him the resentment of government and he 
inhabiting both salt and fresh water, distin- lost his professorship, but maintained his 
fished by the possession of an anterior seat in the legislature until his death in 
disc-like structure {trochid dtso), furnished 1840. His best- known work is his AUge- 
with vibratile cilia or filaments and capable meine Weltgeschiohte (General History of 
of being everted and inverted at will. 'J'he the World). 

popular name of * Wheel Animaloules’ is Bottenburg, a town of Wiirttemberg, on 
denved from an apparent rotatory motion the Neokar, aWt 6 miles s.w. of Tubingen, 
in the cilia which fringe the front disc, has a Roman Catholic cathedral and an old 
Rotifera are found both in a free swimming castle (1216) of the counts of Hohenberg, 
and a temporarily or permanently attached now a prison. Pop. 7310. 
state; some are parasitia The Imy is usu- Botton-atone, a soft stone or mineral, 
ally elongated and generally covered with called also Tri^i^ from the country from 
a chitinous skin. Ine head redon is well which it was formerly brought. It is much 
marked. A highly -specialized digestive usedfor polishing household articles of brass 
system is usually developed, at least in or other metal. Most of the rotten-stone of 
the females. The nervous system is repre- commerce is derived, like that of Derbyshire, 
sented by a single ganglionic mass, on which from the decomposition of siliceous lime- 
pigment spots, supposed to be eyes, are stones, the lime Ming decomposed, and the 
generally visible. The sexes are found in silex remaining as a ught earthy mass, 
different individuals ; but the 
males are smaller, and in develop- 
ment entirely subsidiary to the 
females. Demotion is carried 
on by means of the cilia of the 
troohal disc, which also serve to 
•weep pardoles of food towards 
the mouth. The first rotifer was 
discovered in 1702 by Leeuwen- 
hoek; but Ehrenbergand later ob- 
servers first differentiated them 
from infusoria and other minute 
forms of life. Some authorities 
dess them AS an aberrant subdivi- 
sion of the sooleddse or tape- 
worms^ others as a subdivision of 
the annelid^ and others connect 
them with the moUnsoa^ or ar- 
thropoda. 

BotroQ (ro-trh), Jean d1| IVenoh drama- Botteirdain, the chief port and second oity 
tist, born 1609, dM 1650. He was the in Holland, is situated on t^ Nieuwe 
author of thirty-five plays all deservedly or Meuse, at its junction with th^ Rotte, 
popular, the best of which are Baint Genest, about 14 miles from the North Sea, wi^ 
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which it is also direotlj connected bv a ship 
canal (Kieuwe Waterweg) admitung the 
largest vessels and not hitermpted by a 
single lock. The town is interse^d by nu- 
merous canals, which permit large vees^ to 
moor alon^de the warehouses in the very 
centre of &e city. These canals, which are 
crossed by izmumerable drawbridges and 
swing-bridges, are in many oases lined with 


rows of trees; and the handsome quay on 
the river front, mile long, is known as 
the Boompjes (*litUe trees*), from a row of 
elms plantM in 1615 and now of great size. 
Many of the houses are quaint edifices, 
having their gables to the street, wi^ 
overhanging upper stories. The principal 
buildings are the town-hall, court-houses, 
exchange, old East India House, Boymans 



Ghuroh of St Laonos, Rottordam.— After Sir A W. Oaloott R.A. 


Museum, containing chiefly Dutch and mod- 

and aiMm^lbesideB the numerous dhurohes, 
of which the most conspicuous is the Groote 
Kerk, or church of St Lawrence (15th cen- 
tury). The Groote Markt has a statue of 
ErMmus^ a native of the town; and there 
are fine parks and a larue zooloaioal garden. 
Rotterdam oontains ship-buihling yards, 
sn^- refineries, distUleiies, tobaooo -fac- 
tories, and large machine wmrks; but its 
mainstay is commerce. It not only carries 
on a very extensive and active trade with 
Great Britain, the Dutch East and West 
Indian and other transoceanic ooontiies^ 
but as the natural outlet for the ent^ 
basin of the Rhine and Meuse, it has de- 
veloped an important oommeroe with Ger- 
maiij, Switaeriand, and Central Europe. 
The Maas is crossed hy a great raflway- 


bridge and another for carriages and foot- 
passengers. Rotterdam reoeivd town rights 
m 1840, and in 1573 it obtained a vote in 
the Estates of the Netherlands; but its mo- 
dem prosperity has been chiefly develop 
since 1830. The adjacent town of Delfs- 
haven was incorporated with it in 1886. 
The pop. is now 276,887. 

Ro^ or Rottsi, one of the Dutch Sunda 
Islands, separated from the 8.w. end of 
Timor by the Rotti Strait, 5 miles wide; 
area, 885 sq. miles; pop. about 70,000, ruled 
by native c niefs unoer the Dutch resident. 

Bot'tlsra, a genus of trqpioal bushes or 
moderate-sised trees, nat. order EwhorU- 
aoete. affords adya SeelLomala, 

Bottu^ (rot'vil), a town of Wiirttem- 
beig, on the Neckar, 49 miles saw. from 
Stuttgart It was an ancient free town of 
tile empire. Pop. 6052. 
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Bota'iuA, aa kknd d 11 m P«(dAo, 

800 milM H.H.w. d Fiji, 4 to 8 mto wido 
and obont 10 long; hilly, d Toloank 
and ganorally futile^ pmnoing ooooa-nuta 
in etpeoial porf aoti^ It wai ceded to 

Britaia hj tlM native oblela in 1879, uid ia 
TOvemed by a eoinwiaricner aa a depen- 
dency d the Fiji ffvonp. The nativea are 
now Chriatiana^ and mmibev about 2600. 

Bonbaix (rd-b&), a town d France, de- 

L. 4. J A n - 
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doee d the 16th oentnry. St. Madon 
(16th century) ia a fine example d florid 
Gothic. Amoim the aecular buildinga are 
the Palaia de Juatice (late 16th cmtury), 
exuberant in decoration; the Hotd de ViU^ 
fonnerly a part d the monaatery d Si Ouen; 
the Hotd 06 BouigthOroulde (16th century), 
with fijM reliela; the archbi^w’a palace; 
and the diatinotive Tour de la Gfroaae-Hor- 
loge (1889). The new Mua4e, built in 1888, 

4.-1 t __M__4J 4J 


hiffhly important aeat of the French textile 
induabj, remarkable for ita rapid growth, 
moat of it being not more than fifty years 
dd. Woollena, cottons, and silk or mixed 
stuffs are chiefly made; also beet -sugar, 
machinery, Ac. In 1804 it had 8700 in- 
habitants; in 1896, 124,977. 

Boubillao (r5-bi-yak), Louis Francois, 
French sculptor, was born at Ljons in 1696, 
and settled in England in the rei^ of Geoige 
L In the dearth of native ^ent whim 
prevailed at that period he long stood at the 
Lead d his profession. He executed a num- 
ber of monuments in Westminster Abbey, 
the moat remarkable being that of Mrs. 
Nightingale. He also produced statues of 
Himdel, Shakapere, i&r Isaac Newton, 
George IL, and a large number d portrait 
busts. He had much skill in portraiture, 
but his figures are dten marred by striving 
after dramatic effect He died in London 
in 1762. 

BonUe, a silver coin, the standard d 
money hi Buasi% with a legal weight (sinoe 
Jan. let, 1886) of 19*99 grammes, equal to 
about Ss. 2d, of British money. A rouble 
is divided into 100 copecks. Half and 
quarter roubles and smaller silver coins are 
also issued; but in actual droulatlon there 


chiefly of the French school Themunid^ 
library has 120,000 volumes and 2500 MSS. 
Bouen is a busy trading place, and has im- 
portant manufactures of rouenneries (a kind 
of coarse striped or checked fabric) and other 
cotton gooda It has also manufactures of 
chemic^ beetroot-sugar, earthenware, con- 
fectionery, Ac. ; and bleach - fields, dye- 
works, foundries, Ac. The channel of the 
Seine has been deepened and regulated, so 
that vessels of 28 feet draught can ascend to 
the extensive harbour and docks. Rouen is 
the Botomagus of Roman times. In the 9th 
century it beoame the capital of the North- 
men or Normans; and after the Norman 
Conquest it remained in the possession of 
England till 1204. The English retook it 
in 1418, but fimdly lost it in 1449. In 1481 
it was the scene of the trial and execution 
of Joan of Arc. Corneille^ Fontenelle^ Qdri- 
oault, and other famous men were natives 
of Rouen. Pop. 112,165 ; or including the 
faubourgs, 160,000. 

Bongt (r6sh), a very fine scarlet powder, 

prepaiwi^irom crystSb^d^^iAe? iron 
exposed to a high temperature. The name 
is also given to a oosmetio prepared from 
safflower (which see). 


is little but paper-money, current at about 
80 per cent below its nominal value. The 
gold inmrial is worth 10 roubles, the half- 
unperiaf 5 roubles. 

Montt (r6-Aii), the old capital of Nor- 
mandy, now chi^ town of department Seine- 
Inf4rfeura^ in France, is rituated on the 
Seine^ 80 miles from the sea and 87 miles 
K.K.w. cl Paris. It is the seat of aa arrii- 
hiahon and the fourth port in France. In 
its cite parts the streets are narrow, pic- 
turesque, and ill-built but interesting to 
the lover of mediseval architecture. The 
cathedra^ ersoted In the 18tii~14^th cen- 
turies, is one of the finest Gothic monu- 
ments In Noimandyi thm^ it Is surpassed 
In beanty by the e x qu is ite church cl St 
Ouen, begun In 1816 and Mshed at the 


Bouge Croix (rbzh krw&)^uox Braoom, 
pursuivants of tLe English Herald's CoUem, 
the first so called from the red cross of St 
George; the second from the red dra|^ 
the suppceed enrign of Cadwaladyr, the last 
king of the Brito^ See Purmivant, 
BoUfS-et-Boir (r6xh-4-nwiir; Fr. *red 
and UaclOy Taxirrs-Uii (tiApt-fip; 'thirty- 
one*), or lltiMfn IT Quabahti (tri^t-d-ki- 
rhpt; 'thirty and forty’), a modm game of 
chance played vrith the cards beloaging to 
six complete packs. The punters or players 
stake upon any of the four chances: roug6j^ 
fioir, ootdsttT, and ffiserse. The banker then 
deals a row ii cards for ncir, until the ex- 
posed pips number between 80 and 46 (oourt- 
cnrds oount 1^ aoas 1), and a similar row 
mr rouge. That row wins which most 
862 
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acMiy approac hM ibeniimber 81, amdpkyeri k hot and lablen, the wiatar aaddan and 
•lald^ on the wiimiiig oolonr meiTe their very intoDae; there ia almoet no spring, bat 
stake doubled. Coulewr wins if the first the autumn is long and peasant Boa* 
card turned up in the deal is of the winning mania is an essentially agricultural and 
colour; in the contrary case tnosns wins, pastoral state, fully 70 per cent of the in- 
When the number of pips in both rows are nabitants beiiig (Breotly engaged in bus* 
equal it is a rc/at<; ana a fresh deal ismade; handry. The chief cereal crops are mrise, 
bat if both hi^pen to count exactly 81 it wheat, barley, rye, andoate; tobacco, hemp, 
is a refait de trente-et-un, and the banker and fiax are also grown; and wine is pr^ 
claims one-half of all stakes. This last con- duoed on the hills at the foot of the Car- 
dition places the banker at an advantage pathians. Cattle, sheep, and horses are 
calculated to be equal to about li per oent reared in lam numbers. Excellent timber 
on all sums staked. abounds on we Carpathians. Bears, wolves, 

Bouget de Litlt. Q^MarteUlamlfpmn. wild boars, large and small gime, and fish are 
Boulm (rfi-lbr; Flemish, Roundaert\ a plentiful. The country is rich in minends 
town of Bel^um, in West Flanders, on the of nearly eve^ description, but salt, pe- 
Mandel, 17 ^es south of Bruges. The chief troleum, and lij^te are the only minerals 
industriid establishments are cotton and worked. Manmaotures are still in a rudi- 


woollen factories ; and it has an important 
linen-market Pop. 17,814. 

Boulette (rb-ler; Fr. * little wheel*), a 
pane of chance, in which a small ivory ball 
u thrown off by a revolving disc into one of 
87 or 88 compartments surrounding it and 
numbered from 1 to 86, with one or two 
zeros. Players who have staked upon the 
number of the compartment into whidi the 
ball falls receive thirty ‘Siz times their stake; 
lees if they have staked upon more than one 
number. There are also other chances on 
which stakes be placed. 

Boama'nia, aEuropean kingdom, bounded 
by Austria* Hungaiy, 8ervia, Bulgaria, the 
Black Sea, and Russia; area, 60,760 sq. 
miles. It includes the former IHmnbian 
principalities of Walachia and Moldavia 
and the province of the Dobrudsha on the 
Black Sea. Pop. 6,500,000. The capital 
is Bukarest; otto chief towns are Jassy, 
Galats, Braila^ and Giurgeva The surface 
is mainly occupied by undulating and well- 
watered plains of giW fertility, gradually 
riojung upwards to the Carpathians on the 
H. and w. borders^ where the summits range 
firom 2660 to 8800 feet above sea-leveL The 
entire kingdom is in the basin of the Danube, 
which has a course of 606 miles in Beumaaia, 
forming the boundary with Bulgaria nearly 
the whole way. Itsohief Roumimian tribu- 
taries are the Oita or Aluta, Ardjis, Jalo- 
mitsa, Senth, and Pruft (on ]i.w. border). 
The Danube forms a number of marshy lakes 
ss It approaches the sllavisl legicn of the 
Debruash^thronghiriiichit disotogeeitself 
brio the Black to the St George, 
SoHn% and EBiaehanneh. TheeUasstels 
moeh mere extreme than at the same kli* 
tods hs otto palls of Europe; tosuminar 


mentary state. 

Trade, Bailwaye, die, — Trade is fairly 
active, but is almost entirely in the hands of 
foreigners; the internal trade is chiefly car- 
ried on by Jews, whose numbers and prosper- 
ity are constant sources of anxiety to &m- 
manian statesmen, and who are in conse- 
quence subject to certain disabilities. The 
expo^ are grain (especially maize), 
cat tl e, timber, and fruit; the chief imports 
manufactured goods, coal, ka Gkrmany, 
Great Britain, and Austria-Hunmy appro- 
priate by far the greatest share of the foreign 
trade, the bulk of which passes through 
the Blade to ports. In 1894 the exports 
were valued at £11,767,986, the imports 
at £16,886,691. In 1896 the exports to 
Britain amounted to £2,118,606, chiefly 
maize, barley, and wheat. The imports from 
Britab direct were £944,084. Railways, 
in 1669, have a total length of 1700 
nearly all in the hands of govern- 
ment, whidi also monopolizes salt and to- 
baoca The French dtomal coinage has 
been introduced, the franc being calto Uu 
(pL kf), the centime bani. The metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures has also been 
oflkiallv recognized, but a bewildering diver- 
sity of local standa^ is still common. 

People,— The Boomanians, who call them- 
selves Pomamif dafan to be desce n d an ts of 
Roman odonkta introduced by Trajan; but 
the traces of Latin descent are in great part 
due to a later immigratkm, about the 12th 
oeotuxy, iem the Alpine districts. Their 
language and hktorj both i n dicate tito 
they are a nixed race with many constto 
entn Thdr language^ however, must be 
classed as out 2f &e Romance tongueu 
though It ooatains a laige admixture of 
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foreign eleuente. In Bounuuii* there are 
about 4,600,000 Boumaniana» 400,000 Jewa, 
200,000 gypeies, 100,000 Bulgars, 50,000 
Magyam, 50,000 Geimaaa, 15,000 Ghreeka, 
and 15,000 Ajmeniana. Three-fonrthi of 
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the population are peasants, who until 1864 
were kept in virtual serfdom by the boiars 
or nobles. In that year upwards of 400,000 
peasant families were made proprietors of 
small holdings averaging 10 acres, at a price 
to be paid back to the state in fifteen years. 
About 4^ millions of the people belong to 
the Greek Church. Energetic efforts are 
being made to raise education from its pre- 
sent low level Boumania has two univer- 
sities (at Bukarest and Jassy), several gym- 
nasia, and a system of free primary schools, 
at which attendance is compulsory. 

Oovenmentf — Boumania is a heredi- 

constitutional monarchy, with a bicam- 
loffialature. The senate consists of va- 
rious dijpiitaiies and officials and 110 elected 
members; the chamber of deputies has 188 
member^ elected by all cittsens paying taxes 
or possessed of a oertain stands of educa- 
tion. The ocmstitatloiL revised in 1884, 
doselyresembles that of Belgium. The king 
is assisted by a ministry of eight members, 
llie army is modelled on the G^mansystem, 


service being compulsory from theageof 21 to 
46. The standing army has a peace strength 
oi 1800 officers and 45,000 men, with 192 
cannon. In addition are the territorial army 
(67,000 men), the militia (47,700 men), and 
the ffloUt or en matte. The navy con- 
sists of 21 vessels, mostly small Every Bou- 
manian between the ages of seventeen and 
forty-six is liable to serve in one or other of 
the above bodies. For 1896-97 the revenue 
was estimated at £8,400,000, the expenditure 
at the same. In 1896 the public debt was 
nearly £50,000,000, about half being in- 
curred for railways and other public works. 

Hittary . — The country that is now Rou- 
mania was anciently part of Dacia, which 
was conquered by Trajan and made a 
Roman province in 106 a.d., a great many 
Roman colonists being then settled in it. 
In the 8d century it was overrun by the 
Goths, and subsequently by Huns, Bulgars, 
Avars, and Slavs, all of whom have left 
more or less distinct traces on the land 
and people. At the beginning of the 9th 
century Koumania form^ part of the great 
Bulgarian kingdom, after the fall of which 
in 1019 it nominally belonged to the Eas- 
tern Roman Empire, although soon taken 
possession of by Turldsh trilm Wahschia 
and Moldavia were long divided. About 
1241 Radu Negra, 'duke* of Fogeras, is 
said to have found^ a voivodesbip in Wal- 
achia, which finally fell under Turkish su- 
mmaoy after the Wtle of Mohacs in 1526. 
^e boiars retained the nominal right of 
electing the voivodes until 1726; but thenoe- 
forwara the sultan openly sold the office to 
the highest bidders, who, without security 
of tenure, meroUeBsly plundered the unfor- 
tunate province so long as their power lasted. 
In Momvia, Dragosh or Bogdan about 1854 
founded a kingdom, much as Radu had done 
in Walachia, and it too fell under the over- 
lordship of the Porto after the death of the 
vdvode Stephan the Great in 1504. ^e 
Turks subsequently introduced the same cus- 
tom of selling the hospodarship or vdvode- 
ship. In bcih provinces the government 
was most frequently purchased by Phana- 
riotes, Greek inhabitants of the Phanar dis- 
trict iA Constantinople. The suooeasive wars 
between Russia and Turicey, the first of 
which began in 1768, were on the whole 
beneficial to Bonmai^ for the Russiana 
gradually established a kind of protectorate 
over thdr fellow-Ohxistians on the Daonbe. 
The Treaty of Paris in 1856, after the 
Crimean war, confirmed the suserainfy of 
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ibe Porte^ bat preierved the ri^ts and pri* 
yilegeg of the banubiaa prindpalitiee, and 
added to them part of BesiarabUk In 1858 
the two provinces, each eleotinff Colonel 
Oouza as its hospodar, were united by a 
personal union, which in 1861 was formally 
converted into a real and national union. 
Couza, who assumed the title of Mnoe 
Alexander John I. in 1860, was forced by a 
revolution to abdicate in 1866, and Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, the 
present Carol L, was elected in hhi place. 
In the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-78 Rou- 
mania sided with Russia, and mx>claimed 
its independence of Turkey, lliis claim 
was recognized by the Treaty of Berlin in 
1878, but Roumania was oomMlled to retro- 
cede to Russia the part of Bessarabia ac- 
quired in 1856, and to receive the Dobrudsha 
in exchange. In 1881 Roumania declared 
itself akingdom. The Crown Prince married 
Princess Marie of Edinburgh in 1893. 

Bonmelia. See Rumelia. 

^und, in music, a short composition in 
which three or more voices starting at the 
beginning of stated successive phrases, sing 
the same music in unison or octave (thus 
differing from the canon). 

Itoondelay, a sort of ancient poem, con- 
sisting of thirteen verses, of which eight are 
in one kind of rhyme and five in another. 
It is divided into couplets, at the end of the 
second or third of which the beginning of 
the poem is repeated. 

Bounders, a game played with a bat and 
a ball by two piuties or sides^ on a piece of 
ground marked off into a square or circle, 
with a batter’s station and three goals all at 
equal distwoes. On the bfdl being thrown 
towards him the batter tries to drive it away 
as far as he can and run completely round 
the goals, or over any one of the four parts, 
before the ball can be thrown back to the 
batting station. The batter is dedared out 
if he mils to secure a run after having had 
three balls, if a fielder returns the ball so as 
to strilm him while running, or if the ball 
from his bat is caught in the air by one of 
the fielders. See hue-btdl, to which this 
game is similar. 

Bcnmd-fiali, a fish {CcregSnui quadri- 
UUtrdi/U) of the salmcm family, found in 
many of ilie lakes and riven of tbe northern 
IJ* States and CSanada^ When in good con- 
dition it is very fat and of exquisite flavour, 
weigliingaboat2II)a. 

Bonadhaada, a name lormeily given hr 
the OavaUscs or adherents of Gmoiss L. 
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during the English civil war, to members of 
the Puritan or parliamentary party, who 
distin^ished themselves by having th^ 
hair dosely cut, while the Cavaliers wore 
theirs in long ringlets. 

Bound Bol^, a written protest or re- 
monstrance, signed in a circular form by 
several persons, so that no name shall be 
obliged to head the list. This method of 
bringing grievances to the notice of su- 
periors was first used by French officers, 
whence its derivation from rond ruban, 
* round ribbon.’ 

Bound Table, The, famous in the Arthur- 
ian legends, a table for the accommodation 
of a select fraternity of knights, said to have 
been established by Uther Pendragon, father 
of King Arthur, and when it was complete 
to have had 150 knights of approved val- 
our and virtue. King Leodegmunce, who 
received it from Uther Pendri^on, was 
father of Guinevere, and assiraed it as part 
of her dowry when she wedded Arthur. The 
fellowship of the Round Table met for the 
last time just before setting out on the quest 
for the holy graal. There are other accounts 
of the founffing of the table, one of which 
ascribes it to .Arthur himself, who admitted 
only 12 knights to it. AH, however, unite 
in describing it as the centre of a fellowship 
of valiant, pious, and noble knights. First 
mention of it is made in the Brut of Waoe. 

Bound Towers, a class of tall narrow 
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circular edifices^ tapering somewhat from 
the base upwa^ and generally with a 
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oonioal top, from 60 to 180 foot in hoight, 
and from 20 to 80 in diamotor. With the 
exception of three in SootUnd, they are 
peculiar to Ireland. The doore are fxx>m 
6 to 20 feet from the ground, the windows 
small The interior contained no stairs, 
but the Bocoeasive stories were reached, like 
the doors, by means of ladders. Authorities 
are now pretty well agreed that these 
towers were the works of a Christianized 
race, erected as places of refuge and as 
watw-towers. They date from the 8th or 
9tb to the 18th century. 

Bound-wonns. See Nmatdmia, 

Bonsay, or Bowba, one of the Orkney 
Islands, 5i miles long by 4^^ miles broad, 
and 10 miles ir. of Kirkwall Pop 774. 

BouMdan (rb-so), Jean Baptibte, French 
poet, bom at Pai^ in 1670. His quar- 
relsome disposition and turn for ill-natured 
satire involved him in almost constant 
trouble, and he was condemned to exile in 
1712 for contumacy in refusing to appear 
before the law courts. He spent the re- 
mainder of his life chiefly in Vienna and 
the Netherlands, and died at Brussels in 
1741. His works consist of sacred and 
secular odes, cantatas, epigrams, operas, 
comedies, epistles, &c. 

Bonifeau, Jean Jacques, one of the most 
celebrated and most influential writers of the 
18th century, was the son of a watchmaker 
at Geneva, where he was born in 1712. 
For the first thirty-five years of his life the 
chief authority is bis own painfully frank, 
but perhaps not absolutely accurate Confes- 
sions, first published in 1782 and 1789. 
His youth gave little promise of his future 
eminence, and after a desultory education 
he was apprenticed in 1725 to an engraver, 
from whose real or fancied severity ne ran 
away in 1 728. He now fell under the notioe 
of Madame de Warens, a lady residing at 
Annecy, who sent him to a Roman Catholic 
institution at Turin, where he abjured Pro- 
testantism. After several fits of eooentric 
wandering he went to live with Mme. de 
Warens at Les Charmettes, a country-house 
near Ohambb^, where they appear to have 
lived happily for nearly three years. From 
a abort aba^oe at MontpelUer, however, 
Rousseau returned to find his place at Lea 
Charmettea ooeunied by another, whereupon 
he departed to become a tutor at Lyons. 
In 1741 hb went to Paris, and in 1748 
obtained the post of aeoretai^ to the French 
ambaaaador at Ventoe, Thiaofl&oe he threw 
up^ and retmwl to Pails In 4746, to lead 


a precarious life, copying muaio and study- 
ing Boienoe. About this time he became 
intimate with IHderoi^ Grimm, D’Holbaoh, 
Mme. D'Kpinav, Ac., and contributed to 
the Encydlopbdie ; and from this period 
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also dated his connection with Thbrhse le 
Vasseur, with whom, five-and- twenty years 
later, he went through some form of mw- 
riage ceremony. In 1750 his essay, in 
which he adopted the negative side of the 
question whether civilization has contri- 
buted to purify manners, won a prize offered 
by the Academy of Dijon, and brought him 
for the first time into general not^. In 
1752 he brought out a successful operetta 
(the music by himself), and soon after a 
celebrated Letter on French Music. In 
1754 he revisited Geneva, where he was 
readmitted a free citizen on once more em- 
bracing Protestantism. Having returned 
to Parii he wrote a sort of novel, Julie 
ou La Nouvelle HblollBe, which was pub- 
lished in 1760, being followed by Le Con- 
trat Soda], a politick work, and Emile ou 
de TEduoation, another story, in 1762. The 
prindples expressed in these works stirred 
up mudianimoaityagainst their author. The 
confession of faitb of the Savoyard vicar in 
fimile was declared a dangerous attack upon 
religion, and the book was burned both in 
Paris and Geneva. Persecution, exagger- 
ated by his own morbid sensibiUty, forced 
uaseau to flee to Neufchitel, thm to the 
Bt Pierre in the Lake of Bienne, and 
finally to England, where he was welcomed 
by Hume, BmeO, and others in 1766. A 
malioioos letter by Horace Walpole un- 
luckily roused his suspldons of his English 
friendly and in Hhy 1767 he to 

France, irissie his prsaance was now teler- 
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Atod. He lived kgmlpovtrtj^iappQftlng 
UmMlI by oQpyiiiff mnrio And pnhllehfaf oc- 
caiIoiiaI wor£k la Maj 1778 he retixed to 
Ermenonville neer pAni| where he died in 
the following Julj» not without loiqdcion 
of luidde. Hie oelebrAted CkaifessioM tap- 
peered At GenevA in 1782. BouMeen united 
AO enthueiAstio peasion for love end freedom 
with An inflexible obetinApy end a atrAi^ 
■pirit of peredox. Hie life was douded by 
A gloomy hypoohondriAi often developing 
into Buapidon of bia trueat frienda, and em- 
Httered by an unreasonable aenidtiveneaa, 
which some have described aa almost actual 
insanity. The chief importance of his works 
lies perhaps in the fad that they contain 
the germ of the doctrines which were carried 
out with such ruthless consistency in the 
French revolution. Bousaeau was aJao a mu- 
sical author and critio of some importance. 

Bonssette (ro-setOt a name sometimes 
applied to the frugivorous bats generally. 

Bouaaillon (ro-sS-ySn), a former province 
of France, now occupied by the department 
of the Pyrdides Orientalea. It gave name 
to a family of counts. 

Bova-boetlta, or Cooktails, the popular 
name of certain beetles. The common spe- 
cies is the OeypuB olerut the black cocktul, 
or Mevil*s co^-horse.* These beetles are 
carrion-feedera. 

Bowm'do, a town of Austria^ in Tyrol, 
34 miles north of Verona^ on the Leno, near 
its junction with the Adige. It is an im- 
portant centre of the Austrian silk manufac- 
ture and silk trade. Pop. 8864. 

Bovigno (ro-v6n'y6), a seaport of Austria^ 
on the B.W. coast of Istria^ 40 miles south of 
Trieste; has two harbours, and a consider- 
able shipping trade. The cathedral dates 
from the 11th century. Pea 9522. 

Bovi'go, a town in Italy, 28 miles 8.w. at 
Padua, ca^tal of a province of its name, on 
the Adigetto^ an arm of the Adige. The 
town-house contains a picture-gallery and a 
library of 80,000 vols. There is a handsome 
court-house and two leaning towers bebng- 
ing to a castle erected in the 10th century. 
Pop. 7272. The province has an area of 
651 sq. miles; pop. 217,700. 

Bovn'ma, a river of Bast Africa, whiiA 
rises on the i. of Lake Nyassa, and flows 
neeriy dae i., with a coune of about 500 
mUsi^ to the ladiaa Ocean. The Bovuma 
Isnciwslladaatedfornavigation. Itmarks 
the bounds^ netween the tenitaiy of Ger- 
man j and Pertm^ 

BimMrab Boav-oun^ or Moomoir- 
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A8B {Pyrui Auouparia), nat order Bosimsa^ 
is a native at Europe aiid Siberia, common 
in Britain, particularly in the Highland!. 
Ite leavee are pinnate, leaflet! uniform, ear- 
rated, glabrous. It has numerous white 
flowers in corymbs. The fruit consists of 
dusters of smidl red berries, bitter to the 
taste. The tree attains a height of from 20 
to 40 feet, and affords timber much used by 
toolmakers and others. The bark is used 
by tanners and the berriee yield a dye. The 
rowan-tree was formerly regarded as an ob- 
ject of peculiar veneranon, and a twig of it 
was supposed to be efficacious in wanUng off 
evil sj^ts. It ie also called quieken-tree 
and quiok4>eam» 

Bowe (r6), Niohoias, an English dra- 
matio poet, bom in 1678 at Little Barford, 
Bedfordshire, was the son of a serjeant-at- 
law. He was a king's scholar at West- 
minster under Dr. Busby, studied law at the 
Middle Temple, but on his father's death de- 
voted himself to literature. He filled several 
lucrative posts, and in 1715 he was made 

g et-laureate in succession to Nahum Tate. 

e died in 1718, and was buried in the 
Poets’ Comer in Westminster. Kowe’s 
tragedies are pwsioDate and forcible in lan- 
guage, and ms plots well conceived. His 
minor pieces are unimportant, but bis trans- 
lation of Lucan’s Phmalia has been deser- 
veffiy praised. His best plays are the Fair 
Penitmt and Jane Shore; others are the 
Ambitious Stepmother, Tamerlane, Ulyieei, 
the Boyal Convert, and Lady Jane Grey. 
His comedy of the Biter was a failure. 

Bowing is the art of propelling a boat by 
means of oars, which act as levers of the 
eecond order, Ibe work being done between 
the power {ue, the rower) a^ the fulcrum 
the water, of which the actual displace- 
ment is vei^ slight). That part of the op- 
eration during whidi the power is actually 
being applied when the oar is in the 
water, is spedfioally called the stroke; while 
feathering is the act of turning the blade 
of Ibe oar so as to be parallel to the surface 
of the water, and carrying it thus through 
the air into position to repeat the stroke. 
Much skill k required to perform these 
operatioiis satisfaotorilv; and in fact rowing 
can be learned only nom observation and 
praetke. Technically the word ‘rowing’ is 
used by boatbg-men only when each oars- 
man baa but a single oar; when he has one 
in earfa hand he is said to ‘scull,’ and the 
oamaieeallsd'soiills.' Although rowhtf to 
oerininly of the most a nctont m et hods of 
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propelling veieeli, it hM only comparatively 
recently oome into prontinenoe aa a form of 
sport. Boat-racing praotioally dates from 
the first qtutrter A the 19th century, and 
its development has lain almost enUroly in 
the hands of the Anglo-Saxon races. The 
Thames has always heen the leading resort 
of amateur oarsmanship^ which had attained 
some little vigour before the first boat-raoe 
between Oxfora and Cambridge Universities 
took place in 1 829. The second took place 
in 1886; and since 1856 the contest has been 
annual, the course (since 1864) being from 
Putney to Mortlake, about 4i miles. Of 
the very numerous amateur regattas which 
are held all over Great Britain, the chief is 
that at Henley-on-Thames, held annually 
since 1889. In Great Britain rowing affairs 
for amateurs are now generally conducted 
under the rules of the Amateur Rowing 
Association, founded in 1879, and recognized 
by all the chief clubs. In the United 
States the first amateur rowing-club was 
founded in 1834, but the sport did not make 
much progress until the Universities of Yale 
(in 1843) and Harvard (in 1844) took it up, 
followed by other universities. Yale and 
Harvard have competed annually since 1 87 8. 
The chief regatta is held on different courses 
in different years by the National Associa- 
tion of Amateur Oarsmen, foimded in 1873. 
Holland, Germany, and other countries have 
rowing clubs of importance; and foreign 
oarsmen have competed from time to time 
at Britidi regattas, without, however, great 
success. The oldest established boat-race 
in England is that for Doggett’s coat and 
badge, founded by Doggett the comedian in 
1716, and still competed for on the Thames 
by young watermen. But races for *cham- 
pionships ’ among professional oarsmen really 
began on the Thames in 1831, and are prac- 
tically restricted to sculling-raoes. Ra^g- 
boats are called eight- oared or * eights,* 
'fours,* 'pairs,* &&, according to the num- 
ber of rowers. 'Sixes’ and 'double-scullers* 
are commoner in America than in Great 
Britain. The use of outriggers was intro- 
duced about 1844, that of wding-seats, an 
American Invention, about 1871. 

Rowley Be^ a town of Staffordshire, 
England, parily within the parliamentary 
borough of Dudley, and enga^ in similar 
bdustiles. Pop. 80,791. 

Bowlodn; a contrivance on a boat’s gun- 
wale on which the oar rests in rowing; as, 
a notch in the gunwale^ two ^ort pcgs^ an 
iron pin, Aa 


Boza’na. See Alexander. 

Bozburgh, Bozburohshiri, or Trviot- 
DALX, an inland border county of Scotland, 
is bounded by Dumfries, Cumberland and 
Northumberland, Berwick, Midlothian and 
Selkirk. Total area, 428, 493 acres, of which 
about 190,000 are under crops. The Che- 
viot Hills stretch along the s. border, where 
the loftiest summit is Auohopeoaim (2882 
ft). The chief river is the Teviot, a tribu- 
ta^ of the Tweed, which also traverses 
part of the county. The minerals are un- 
important though limestone and sandstone 
are abundant Roxburghshire is chiefly 
occupied by valuable sheep walks, but its 
arable farms are also among the best in 
Scotland. The important woollen manufac- 
ture is confined to the towns, of which the 
chief are Hawick (the county town, and 
much the largest), Jedburgh, Kelso, and 
Melrose. The county returns one member 
to parliament. Pop. 58,442. 

^zbnrghe Club, a society called after 
John, the third duke of Roxburgh, whose 
celebrated library was sold by auction in 
London in 1812. The prices paid for some 
works were enormous; the highest (£2260) 
was paid for a first edition of Boccaccio. 
The object of the society was to print MSS. 
and rare works for the use of the members 
only, who originally numbered thirty-one, 
afterwards increased to forty. About ninety 
works have thus been issued. The club 
gives name to a style of binding books, 
namely, in half -leather with gilt tops. 

Bozbury, a town in the United States, 
dnce 1867 incorporated with Boston (which 
see). 

]^y, WiLUAM, antiquarian and geodesist, 
was bom in 1720, near Lanark in Scotland; 
died 1790. He entered the army and at- 
tained the rank of major-general. In 1746 
he made the survey of Scotland afterwards 
known as the 'Duke of Oumberland’s Miq>;* 
and in 1784 he measured a base-line on 
Hounslow Heath, for the ordnance survey 
of England. He afterwards directed the 
observatioos for connecting the English tri- 
angulation with the French. His omef liter- 
ary work Is The Military Antiquities the 
Romans in Scotland (fouo, 1793). 

Boyal Academy. See Academy. 

Royal Academy of Music, an institution 
estabushed in London, in 1828, to provide a 
fiist-dass musical education in all hrandbes 
of the art, especially to professional students. 
It was incorporated by royal diarter^in 1880. 
It receives a grant of £500 per annum ftom 
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government, but is mainly supported by fees. 
Its early history was somewhat chequered, 
but since a reconstruction in 1868 it has 
been highly prosperous. It confers the title 
of Licentiate Associate, and Fellow. 

Royal Cknmniision. See CcmmUtion, 

Royal Family, in its widest sense, as re- 
ferring to Great Britain, embraces all the 
British descendants of the royal house; in 
its narrower sense it includes only the 
queen-consort and queen-dowager, with all 
toe lineal descendants of the sovereign. 
The husband of a queen-regnant is not as 
such a member of the roy^ family. The 
members of the royal fa^ly have prece- 
dence before all peers and officers of state; 
but an heir • presumptive has no rank or 
precedence as such, as his position may be 
altered by the birth of an heir-apparent 
Payment is made annually out of the con- 
solidated fund to the queen of £385,000, 
of which £60,000 goes to the privy-purse. 
The Prince of Wales, besides i^e revenues 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, has an annuity of 
£40,000, and the Princess (A Wales £10,000, 
to be increased to £80,000 in case of her 
widowhood. In 1889 an additional annual 
grant of £36,000 was made for behoof of 
the children of the Prince of Wales. The 
other members of the royal family arepud 
annually as follows:—- The Duke of Ffdin- 
burgb, £10,000 (formerly £25,000); the 
Duke of Connaught, £25,000; Empress 
Frederick of Germany (I^cess B<^al), 
£8000; Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Princess Louise (Marchioness of 
Lome), Duchess of Albany, and Princess 
Beatrice of Battenberg, £6000 each; the 
Duke of Cambridge, £12,000; and his 
sister, the Grand-duchess of Me^enburg- 
Strelitz, £3000. See Queen, Pri/noe of 
WaUe, and Royal Marriage Aet. 

Boyal Honaihold, those persons who hold 
posts in connection with the household of 
the British sovereign, includhag the keeper 
of the privy-purse and private secretary, 
lord steward, treasurer, comptroller, noaster 
of the household, lord chamberlain, vice- 
chamberlain, master of tibe horse, fts-pta-ina 
of the gentlemen-at-arms and yeomen of 
tiie guard, master of the bndt-hounds, earl- 
ro a nffi al, grand falconer, lord high alm<mer, 
heredRary grand almo^, mistress of the 
robe8,lactte8 of the bedchamber, beddbamber- 
women, maids of honour, lorite-in-waiting, 
master of oeremcmies^ physicians in ordinary, 
poet-laureate, Ac. 

Royal laatitatioB of Qroat Britain, 
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founded in 1799, incorporated by royal 
charter in 1800, for diffusi^ knowledge and 
facilitating the general introduction of me- 
chanical inventmns, and for teaching the 
application of science to the common pur- 
poses of life. The members are elected by 
ballot, and pay an admission fee and annual 
subscription. The buildings at Albemarle 
St, Piccadilly, London, contain a labora- 
tory, library, and museum, and among the 
lecturers occur the names of Dr. Thomas 
Young, Sir Humphry Davy, Faraday, Tyn- 
dall, Lord Rayleigh Huxley, Carpenter, 
and other eminent men. 

Royal Maxriage Act, an act (12 Geo. HI. 
cap. xi) passed by the British parliament 
in 177^ which forbids all descendants of 
George II., other than the issue of princesses 
married into foreign families, to contract 
marriage without the consent of the sove- 
reign, signified under the great seal But 
such descendants, if above the age of twenty- 
five, may dispense with the consent of the 
crown, unless both houses of parliament 
expressly declare their disapproval within 
twelve months after notice of the intended 
marriage has been given to the privy-counoil 
Marriages otherwise entered into are void. 

Royal Naval Volunteers. See Naval 
Reserve, 

Royal Society (London), The, the oldest 
learned society out of Italy, was founded 
for the study and promotion of natural 
science. It owes its origin to a dub of 
learned men who were in the habit of hold- 
ing weekly meetings in London as early as 
1645, but the year 1660 is generally given 
as the year of its foundation. Charles II. 
took much interest in the proceedings of 
the society, and in 1682 granted a charter 
to the * President, Coundl and Fellows of 
the Royal Sodety of London for Improving 
Natural Knowledge.’ Lord Brouncker was 
first president of this incoiporated Royal 
Sodety. Meetings are held weekly from 
November to June for the purpose of reading 
and discussing sdentific papers; wd the 
more important of these are published in 
the annual Philosophical Transactions, first 
issued in 1665, and now forming a most 
valuable series. Accounts of the ordinary 
meetings, with abstracts of papers, A&, 
pear also in the periodical Proceedings, be- 
gun in 1800. Saentific research has at all 
times been both initiated and encouraged 
by the Royal Sodety, and many of the 
most important science achievements and 
disoovei^ have been due to its enlightened 
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methodi. It deservedly enjoys in Influen- 
tial and semi-official pomon as the soientifio 
adviser of the Britbn government, and not 
only administers the £4000 annui^v voted 

E uliament for soientiflc |mrposes, W has 
1 Bunestions and adnoe which have 
e varaable fmit, from the vovage 
Oapt. Cook in the Endeavour in 1768 down 
to the ChaUenger expedition, more than a 
centuiy later. The s^ety has an indepen- 
dent moome from prepay of less than 
£6000, besides the annual subscriptions of 
£4 from each fellow. It awards the Cop- 
ley, Davy, and two royal medals annually, 
and the Rumford medal biennially, for dis- 
tinction in science; the first being the blue 
riband of scientific achievement, and be- 
stowed both on foreign and British savants. 
1'he Royal Society met in Gresham College 
until 1710, with the exception of eight years 
after the great fire of London in 1666, when 
they found a welcome in Arundel House 
from Henry Howard, who presented his 
learned guests with the library purchased 
by his grandfather, Earl of Ainndel, thus 
forming the nucleus of the present valuable 
library of the Royal Society, which oontains 
about 50,000 volumes. From 1710 till 1780 
the meetings of the society were held in 
Crane Court, thereafter in Somerset House, 
and finally rinoe 1657 in itspresent quar- 
ters at Buiiington House. The roll of the 
Royal Society oontains practically all the 
great scientific names of its country sinoe 
its foundation. Among its presidents have 
been Samuel Pepys, Sir Isaac Kewton, Sir 
J. Banks, Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Humphry 
Davy, Pxof. Huxley, and Kelvin. 

Bo^ Society (Ediitbuboh), a society 
founded and oharteied in 1788 for the pro- 
motion of all branches of physical and 
literary research, but now almost wholly 
engrossed with physical sdenoe. Its meet- 
ings are held twice a month from November 
to June, and the more important papers 
then read are published in the quarterly 
Transactions, and abstracts of them in i^e 
oocasional Proceedings. The society re- 
ceives £800 annually from government, but 
its chief funds are derived from the sub- 
Boriptions of the fellows. It meets in 
apartments leased from government in the 
Royal Institution bulld&gs. ll^e library 
is ^efly sdentifta The diief promoter of 
the society was Principal Robertson, the his- 
torian; among itieariy members were Hume, 
Reid, Bdmtmd Bum, Hu^tmi, Dugald 
StewMi, and James Watt; aikl among its 


presidents have been Sir Walter Soott, Sir 
David Brewster, the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Honoreiff, and Lord Kelvin. 

Boynl Unimrsity of Inflaiid, an institn- 
tion founded in 1680 in pursuance of the 
provisions of the University Education (Ire- 
land) Act, 1879, to tidee the place of the 
Queen’s University, a similar institution 
established in connection with the Queen’s 
Colleges (which see). The Boval Univer- 
sity corporation consists of a diancellor, a 
senate, and graduates, the government being 
vested in the chancellor and senators, the 
latter not to exceed thirty-six in number. 
It has power to confer all such degrees and 
distinorions as are conferred by any univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom except in theo- 
logy, and these may be bestowed on all 
male and female students who have matri- 
culated in the university and passed the 
prescribed examinations, no residence in any 
college or attendance at any course of in- 
struction in the university being obligatory 
on any candidate for a degree other than a 
degree in medicine or surgery, the univer- 
sity in this respect resembling that of Lon- 
don. An act of 1881 provid^ for the pay- 
ment of £20,000 a year out of the surplus 
funds of the Irish Cfhurch for the purposes 
of the university, wMch has its seat at 
Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin. The universitj 
has a considerable staff of examiners, but 
course no professors. A certain number of 
exhibitions and scholarships are conferred 
on those who pass examinatioos with high 
distinction. 

BoyxA (rwi-jK^), a seaport and bathing 
town of France, d^ Charente-Inf^rleure, 
at the mouth of the Gironde. Pop. 5629. 

Boyat-los-Baiiui (rwi-yh-ls-ba?), a popu- 
lar bathing (dace of Central France, dep. 
Puy-de-DAme, charmingly situated a shoit 
dfatanee from Clermont, 1880 feet above 
the sea, with warm springs, rich in bioar- 
bsoiate^ soda and common salt Pop. 1200. 

RoywuOoUard (rw&-yft-kol-ar), Pibbbb 
Paul, a FVenoh pwosopher, bom in 1768. 
He became an Mvooate, was drawn Into 
Uke ^tioal vortex of the period, and after 
^ying the part of a moderate liberal, with- 
chrew into private Ufe. In 1810 he became 
pvofeSBor of philosophy in the Univeii^y of 
FHnoe. At the restoration of 1814 he rO^ 
resigned his chair, but r eoelved various iq>- 
pdntmentt from Louis XVUL, for triiose 
return he had sriiemed as eariy ip 1798^ 
From 1815 till 1842 he was a msmber of 
the ohamber cf deputisi^ of which hs was 
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preaidant fai 1628. Ha died in 184S. 
Boyar-GoilAtd Introdnoed tiia {diRoec^T of 
the Soottiah or ^oommon-eoiee* sdiocH to 
France, and became the recogidced head cd 
the ‘doctrinaire' school of which Jonffroy 
and to a enrtain extent Conein ware after- 
wards the diief representatives. 

Boyston-croir. Bee Crow, 

BojUm, town of Lancashire, England, 
2 miles v.ir.w. of Oldham. Pop. 18,895. 

Bshar, a town of Russia, govamment of 
Tver, on the Volga, carrying on a large 
river traffic and hemp-iminning. Pop. 85,810. 

Bnabon', a town oi N. Wales, in Den* 
bigbshire, with extensive collieries and iron- 
works. Pop. (parish), 17,258. 

Buad. oee Aradua. 

Buataa', or Roataic', an island in the 
Bay of Honduras, chief of the Bay IslandB 
(which see), is abrat 80 miles lone and 10 
miles broail Pop. 2000-4000. llie chief 
harbour is Port !EtoyaL 

Bnbaase (ru-bas^, a lapidaries* name for 
a beautiful vmriety of rock-crystal, speckled 
in the interior with minute spangles of spe- 
cular iron, reflecting a colour like that of 
the ruby. There is also a kind of artificial 
rubasse. 

Bubbar. See India-rubber, 

Bubble Walls are walls constructed of 
irregular unhewn stones, either with or with- 
out mortar. In ‘cours^ rubble- work* the 


Buatoni, Veiliaegt, Adam Van Noort, 

and in 1598 wiyT^mitted as^ maeSr^ 
the guild of painters in Antwerp. In 1600 
he went to Italy, where he remained till 
1608, riiiefly at ^e court of the Duke of 
Mantua. On his return to tiie Kethetlan<k 
his reputation was already great, and the 
Archduke Albert attached him to his court, 
with a salary of 500 livres. Rubens mar- 
ried his first wife, Isabella Brant, in 1609, 
and settled down in Antweip to a successful 
and brilliant career, his studio crowded with 
pupils, to whose assistance, indeed, his de- 
tractors attributed the surprising number of 
pictures he turned out In 1621 he was 
employed by Marie de* Medici to design for 
the gallery of the Luxembourg the well- 
known series of magnificent allegorical pic- 
tures illustrating the life of that princess. 
After the death of his wile in 1626 he was 
employed by the Archduchess Isabella in 
endeavouring to arrange a truce between 
Spain and the Netherlands; in 1628 he was 
engaged in the important private negotia- 
tions of a peace between Spain and Eng- 
land, in the course of which he visited Ma- 
drid and England (in 1629). He was 
knighted by Charles I., and his brush, never 
idle either in Madrid or London, decorated 
the ceiling of the banqueting - house at 
Whitehall. In 1630 he married Helena 


stones are roughly dressed and laid in hori- 
zontal courses; in unooursed rubble the 
stones are built up together, large and ■mail, 
being fitted to eaidi <^er's forms with more 
or less exactness. 

Bubefa'ctonts, in medicine, agents which, 
when applied externally as sttoulants to the 
skin, o<x!Mion also a reoness. The most com- 
monly used rubefacients are ammonia, mus- 
tard, Cayenne pepper, oil of turpentine, 
powdered ginger, Ac. 

Bttlidlite, or red tourmaline, a siliceous 
mineral of a red colour of various shades, 
sometimeB called siberite. It acquires op- 
posite electricities heat 

Bu'bsBS, PracR Pauz^ the most eminent 
painter of the Flemish sc^od, was bom In 
1577 at Siegen In WeBtfdudia, thoo^ his 
childhood was wp&nt chiefly at Cmogne. 
After the death of hie father in 1587, Bn- 
beos^a mother retnmed wirii him to Ant- 
werp^ where be reoeived a liberal ednoatioii, 
lay&jg the I oimdatiaQ for his latsr zeputa- 
tm as one of the most learned and aooom- 
pu s he d men of his time. BSs bent towards 
fMlntlng mriy feveeled llssi^ and imder hli 


Fonrment, who appears in many of his 
later works, and settled once more in Ant- 
werp, where he continued to produce numer- 
ous jriotures until his death in May 1640. 
Rnbm was indisputably the most rapid 
of the great mast^ and was remarkable 
for his fondness for large canvases. His 
great ofaaraoteristics are freedom, animation, 
and a striking brilliancy and disposition of 
colour; while some crRios reproach him 
with an unriiastened exuberance of form, 
and an almost total absence of sublime and 
poetical conception of character. His works 
are in all branches of his art— history, land- 
scape, portraiture^ and genre — and are met 
with all over Enrope. The Descent from 
the Cross in Antwe^ Cathedral is generally 
considered his msster-pieoe. His pictures 
number njnvards of 2000, exdnsive ^ about 
500 drawings^ a few etchings, Ac. 

Biriw'ola. SeeMeaaUt, 

Bfibciglil (rU'be-tsiil), Number Nlp^ the 
Isasoas monntaln-8{dritol the BiesengcUig^ 
In Qermany, who is sometimes friendly and 
sometiiiies mlrnfalevoas. He is the hm of 
tnmibeilesB poems and legends. 
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Bul>ia, a MUB ot plants, type of the order 
Rubiacen, inhabiting Euroro and 
Several spedes are employed in medicine 
and the arte. R. tinetorum is the madder 
plants R cordi/olia is munjeet. 

BubU^oess, a large natural order of exo- 
genous plants, under which many botanists 
include the orders Cinohonaceae and Gali- 
acesB. It thus includes all monopetalous 
plants with opposite leaves, interpetiolar 
stipules, stamens inserted in the tube of the 
oorolla and alternating with its lobes, and 
an inferior oompound ovary. The typical 
genus is Rubia (which see). 

Bu'bioon, a river in North Italy (now the 
Fiumioino, a tributary of the Adriatic), 
famous in Roman histoiy, Caesar having by 
crossing this stream (49 B.O.), at that time 
regards as the northern boundary of Italy, 
finally committed himself to the civil war. 
Hence the phrase * to pass the Rubicon' is 
to take the decisive step by which one oom- 
luits one's self to a hazardous enterprise. 

Bnbidlum, a rare metal discovered by 
Bunsen and ^rchhoff in 1860, by spectrum 
analysis; symbol Rb, atomic weight 85*4. 
It is a white, shining metal, and at ordi- 
nary temperatures it is soft as wax. . It is 
usually found in connection with caesium, 
and mlongs to the group of the alkali 
metals. ^ Couivm. 

Bulsinstein, Anton Grioobtevitoh, a 
Russian composer and pianist, bom in 1829. 
In 1889 he made an extensive European tour, 
playing on the piano to enthusiastic au- 
diences; and in 1842 he visited England. 
He then studied for eighteen monms in 
Paris; studied and taught at BerUn and 
Vienna; and returned to Russia in 1848, 
where he devoted himself to farther study 
and to composing until 1856. On his re- 
appearance in the concert-room his fame 
was at once assured by his phenomenal skill 
on the pianoforte, and his numerous tours 
which extended to America, formed a series 
of unbroken successes. In 1858 he estab- 
lished his headquarters at St. Petersburg, 
and assisted lar^y in the foundation of the 
Conservatoire in 1862, of which he was 
principal until 1867. In 1869 he was en- 
nobled by the osar. As a composer he was 
veiy prolifio, being especially Mppy in his 
pianoforte pieces. HU operas have had hu^ 
a (malified success. He died in 1894. He 
had previously pnblUhed an autobiograidiy. 

Bubla. See BcuUe. 

Bubrlo, in the canon law, signifies a title 
or article in oertain ancient Ikw books, thus 


called because written in red letters (L. 
nifrcr, red). In modem use mbrics denote 
the rules and directions given at the begin- 
ning and in the course of the liturgy for the 
order and manner in which the several parts 
of the office are to be performed. Where 
red ink U not employed now the rubrics are 
printed in italics, or in some other dUtinc- 
tive character. 

Bubruquis (ro'brg-kwU), a dUtinguished 
traveller of the middle ages, otherwise Wil- 
lem VAN Rdbbuk, a smaU town in Flanders, 
where he was bom about 1215. He became 
a FrancUcan missionary to the Holy Land, 
and in 1253 was despatched by LouU IX. 
of France on a semi-political, semi-prose- 
lytizing mission which took him into the 
heart of Asia, to the Great Khan of Tartary, 
then residing in the Gobi Desert. He 
brought back a mass of details as to the 
geography, ethnography, languages, man- 
ners, and religions of the countries he vU- 
ited, that are now of the matest interest 
and value. RubmquU died sometime after 
1293. 

Bubus (ro'bus), a genus of plants, nat 
order Rossbcese. There are about a hundred 
spedes, among which are the British R 
idcsus^ or raspberry; R, frutiodms, or com- 
mon bramble; and R moun- 

tain-bramble or cloudberry. 

Buby, a predous stone of a deep- red 
colour, d which there are two varieties — 
the oriental and the spineL The oriental 
raby or tme raby is a corundum formed 
nearly exclusively of alumina, of great hard- 
ness, and the most valuable of lul predous 
stones. A raby of five carats, if perfect in 
colour, is said to be worth ten times as 
much as a diamond of the same weight 
Oriental rubies are found chiefly in Burmah 
and Siam; inferior spedmens have also oc- 
curred in North America and Australia. 
Spinel rubies oonrist of an aluminate of 
magnesium, and are much inferior to the 
true rubies in hardness and value. They are 
found in Burmah, Ceylon, and Australia, A 
lighter-coloured variety, discovered in Ba- 
dakshan, is known as the balas ruby. 

Buby-tail [CkrytU ignita\ a brilliaiitly 
colour^ small Insect, common in Great 
Britain, belonging to the sub-order Hymen- 
optera. They are sometimes called 'cuckoo- 
flies,' from their parasitio habit of depositing 
tbdr eggs in the nests of bees and other 
hymenoptera. 

Bnby-tbxoat (TVoekt^s eo{«5m), a spe- 
des of humming-bird, so named from the 
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briUianfc nibj-red ooknir of iii dhia and 
throAt In fiiinnitr it Ib found in all poiti 
^ North Anmrlo% np to 57"* N. lat, being 
thna iwnarkahle lor ito extenilTe diatri- 
bntiim. 

BAdtat (rdk'Art), Fbuduoh, a (German 
poet» dktingiiiihed eapeolaUj for his trans* 
fations ol oriental pokry, and bis oriffinal 
poems composed in the same spirit, was toth 
at S^wriuurt in Bavaria in 1788. After 
some yean spent in teaching he became one 
of the editmn of the Moigenblatt in Stutt* 
gart in 1816-17. In 1826 he became pro- 
fessor of orientid lanyiages at Erlangen, 
and in 1841 removed in the same capadty 
to Berlin. After his retirement in 1849 he 
lived on his estate near Cobui^ till his 
death in 1866. His poems are very numer- 
oos and he claims a place among the best 
lyrists ol Germany. Die Weisheit des Brah- 
manen (6 vols. 1886-89) Is amonff his moat 
important Eastern works; the QeWnischte 
Sonnetten among the b^ known of his 
lyrical poems. 

Rudd (Zeuetscui erytAropAfAalmus), a 



Bvdd {Ltmelmu tnfO^nfiUkahmu/l, 

fish of the oarp family, having the baok of 
an olive ookmr; the duleB and beUy yellow, 
marked with r^; tiie ventral and anal fins 
and tail of a deep-red oolour. It is oommon 
in Great Britain and throughont Europe. 
Its average length is fmn 9 to 15 inolm 
Called also ReJ-eyt, 

Boddar, that pari of a helm or steering 
apfdiaaoa whldi sots directly on tiie water. 
M 9U*nmg, 

Bnddardbii (Cbrenn Ckirangut), a fish 
allied to the mackerel, very oommon in the 
Atlantie and Paidfio Ooaans, 80 named from 
its habit of swimming aroimd thestamaof 
al^Mi, attraoled, donbUeai^ by the refuae 
IhiewmoveriMiard. The flesh ki said to be 
epaiae In flavour. 

Ifl d dh iaB , Tboica^ a oebheated Soot- 
Ml scholar, waa bom in 1674 in Boyndie 
paiiiA, B a nif a fair a, where his l athe r was a 
Thrm a r . He jmdnated at Aberdeen t7ni< 
mnily In 1694^ end beoama oohoofanaater 
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at Lanrenoekiric. About 1700 he removed 
to Edinburgh, where he obtained the poet 
of assistant in the Advoeates’ library. 
Buddiman aupplemented his meagre salary 
of £8, 6<. 8d . by literary induatiy A a varied 
but generally erudite oharaoter. He riao 
taught, and for some time was an auctioneer. 
Meanwhile he had won recognition as one 
of the leading schdars of the day; and the 
Buooess of a printing business whidi he 
founded in 1716 enabled him to unite com- 
fort with reputation till his death in 1768. 
From 1728 he was printer to the university; 
from 1729 he was proprietor of the Cale- 
doniaa Mercury; and from 1780 till 1762 


doniaa Mercury; and from 1780 till 1762 
he was keeper A the Advocates* Libraiy. 
His beat-known work is his famous Rudi- 
ments of the Latin Tongue (1714), a book 
which immediately superseded all previous 
treatiBeB of a similar kind, and long re- 
mrined in use in the schools of Soo&md. 
In 1716 he edited tiie first collected edition 
of George Buchanan's works, with severe 
strioturee dictated by his own Jacobite 
leanings. 

Budolheixiiar. See Rheniah Winea, 

Bu'doliflL See RodolpK. 

Bu'dolatadt, a town in Germany, capital 
of the Thuringian principality of Sohwarz- 
buig-Rudolstirit, on the Saale, 20 miles s. 
of Weimar. It manufactures cloth, porce- 
lain, and chemicals. The prince resides in 
the Heidecksburg, on an eminence over- 
looking tiie town. Pop. 10,662. 

Bue, a strong-scented herbaceous plant of 
the genus Ruta, nat order Butaoee, a native 




of 8. Ewepe^ but also cultivated In gardeas 
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woody; the sterna about 2 feet hiffh; the 
leaves alternate, petiolate, and divided; 
and the flowers yellow. Tbe odour of rue 
is strong and penetrating, and the taste 
acrid and bitter. It biyi useful medicinal 
properties. This plant is an ancient emblem 
of remembrance from its evergreen quality. 
The old names * herb-grace* or *herb of 
grace’ refers to this fact, or perhaps to its 
common use in sprinkling the people with 
holy water, and as a charm against witch- 
craft. About 20 spades of rue are known. — 
Oil of rue is obtained by distilling garden 
rue (j?2uto grave^SiUnB) with water; has a 
strong, disagreeable odour and slightly bitter 
taste; and is used as an ingredient in aro- 
matic vinegar. 

Buff {M€tchSteB pugnaa)^ a bird lielong- 
ing to the grallatores or waders, length, 
10^ to 12i inches; plumage, which varies 
greatly in colour, generally variegated brown 
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oil back and wings, white on belly. In 
the breeding season the male has its neck 
surrounded by long plumes, which when 
raised form a kind of tippet or ruff, whence 
its English name. The scientific name (* pug- 
nacious fighter’) is derived from its pugna- 
cious habits at the same season. The females 
are called reevet. These birds nest in 
swamps; the egspi, three or four in number, 
are pale green blotched with brown, l^e 
ruffs are birds of passage, and wen formerly 
abundant in Gnat Britain. 

Buffi (doerina vtdgdrti or ocmva), a 
Eunpean fresh- water fish of the perch 
family. Though ranly mon than 6 or 7 
inches in length it is mudi esteemed lop 
the taUe. It is sometimes (udled the pope, 
though the origin of this name is unknown. 

Bufliid Oronee {BonOta wmbeBjoa), a N. 
Amexioan species of gn>«^ of the same 
genus as the haael-grouse of Eunpe. It is 


named from the tufts of feathers on the 
sides of its neck, and frequents forests and 
thickets. 

Bufi'Ji, or Lufui, a river of Eastern Africa 
which rises to the north-east of Lake Nyassa, 
and enters the Indian Ocean opposite the 
island of Mafia. 

Bugby, a town in Warwickshin, England, 
on the Avon, 15 miles n.b. of Warwick, is 
an important railway junction and the seat 
of a famous boys’ school, one of the great 
* public schools,’ founded in 1567, of which 
I)r. Arnold became head-master in 1828, 
and had as successors Tait, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Temple, also 
archbishop of Canterbury. The number of 
pupils is about 550. The town has some 
handsome churches, a town -hall, and a 
number of charities. Pop. 11,262. 

Bugeley (roj'li), a town in Staffordshire, 
England, on the Trent, 7 miles north-west of 
Lichfield, has iron-foundries and extensive 
collieries. Pop. 4181. 

Bflgen (rii'gen), an island in the Baltic 
belonging to Prussia, near the coast of Po- 
merania; area, 877 so. miles; excee^gly 
irregular in shape. The surface is ferine, 
undulating, and in many places covered 
with beautiful beech foresta The Stubben- 
kammer, a sheer chalk cliff (400 feet high) 
at the north-east extremity, is frequently 
visited. The capital is Bergen. Many of 
the coast villages are popular sea-bathing 
resorta I>om 1648 till 1815 RUgen belonged 
to Sweden. Pop. 45,089. 

BugendM (r6*gen-das), Gsoao Philipp, 
German battle-painter, was bom at Augs- 
burg in 1666.^ He often exposed himself 
to great danger studying his subjects on 
the field. His paintings and engrarings are 
very numerous; among the latter are six 
representing the siege of Augsburg, at which 
be was present His compoutions are 
spirited and unstrained; be also executed 
engravings in messotint and etohinga He 
died at Augsburg in 1742. His three 
sons are also known as engravers; and his 
great-great-grandson, Johann Moam Rd- 
QENDAS (1802-58), as a genre and huidsoi^ 
painter. 

Buhmkorff’s Coil See IndwHon CoiL 

Ba]mke&(rfin*ken),DAViD, German olsprf- 
cal scholar, bom 1728, died 1798. The son of 
rich parents, be was able to devote hk life 
to the study of the olasrics, eqieelally of the 
Greek authors, spending most of his time 
after 1748 at Leyden. In 1757 lie became 
assistant professor of Greek, and in 1761 
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profeeior of hiitory and rhetoric at Leyden 
University. Buhnken published valuable 
and erudite editions of Timaeus's Lexicon 
Vocum Platonicarum (1754), Velleius Pa- 
terculus (1779), and other learned works. 

Ruhr (ror), a river of Prussia, joins the 
Rhine at Ruhrort, about 19 miles north of 
Diisseldorf. It rises in Westphalia, and has 
a tortuous course of about 200 miles, lat- 
terly through the busy and prosperous Ruhr 


Ruhrort (ror^ort), a town of Prussia, in the 
government of Dusseldorf, at the confluence 
of the Ruhr with the Rhine, has a large 
harbour, and is one of the chief centres for 
the coal and other trade of the important 
industrial district of Westphalia. Pop. 9866. 

Rule, Britannia, a British nation^ song, 
of which the words, almost certainly by 
James Thomson, form part of the masque 
of Alfred, by Thomson and David Mallet, 
which was first performed in 1740. The 
musio was written by Dr. Ame. 

Ride Niii, or Rule to Show Cause, in 
English and American law, an order granted 
by the court on an interlocutory applica- 
tion (formerly always ex parte)^ dirocting 
the party opposed to the applicant to do or 
abstain from some act, unless (nm) he can 
show cause why the order should not be 
obeyed. If cause is shown the order is 
* discharged,’ otherwise it is made ^absolute,’ 
and the party ruled must obey on pain of 
attachment for contempt. 

Rule of the Road. See Boad, As to 
the rule of the road at sea, see CoUisiona, 

Rule of Three, The, an application of 
the doctrine of proportion to arithmetical 
purposes by which we are enabled to find a 
fourth proportional to three given numbers, 
that is, a number to which the third bears 
the same ratio as the first does to the 
second. The rule is divided into two cases, 
nmp2candcompouruf; now bequently termed 
and eompovnd proportion. SimpU 
proportion is the equality of the ntio of two 
quantities to that of two other quantities. 
Compound proportion is the equaUty of the 
ratio of two quantities to anomer ratio, the 
anteoedent and oonaequent of which are 
respectively the producta of the antecedents 
ana ocossequenta of two or more ratios. 

Rnm, the li Iquor obtained by 

Am f OTmod 

In the maitufiustiire of oane-sugir. The 
pure dlititled qtiritis ocdourless, and receives 

Its bwm tint fmm tlm n# 

Bam is ofattinsd chiefly from the West 
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Indies and British Guiana; the best sort is 
named Jamaica rum,no matter where numu- 
factured. Pine-apple rum is ordinary mm 
flavoured with slic^ pine-apples; tafia is an 
inferior French variety of rum. 

Rum, a rooky and hilly island of the 
Inner Hebrides in Ai^yl^ir^ Scotland, 
south of Skye, greatest elevation 2558 feet, 
is about 20 miles in circumference Only 
about one-twentieth of the surface is under 
cultivation, the rest is surrendered to sheep 
and deer. Pop. 68. 

Rumania. See Jtoumania. 

Rumelia, or Ru'mili (land of the Romans), 
a former political division of Turkey in 
Europe, comprising ancient Thraoe and part 
of Macedonia and including Constantinople 
and Salonica. 


See Eastern Roumdia. 

Rumen, the upper or first stomach of m- 
minants (which see). 

Rumex, a touus of plants belonging to 
the nat oi^er Folygonaoeie, occurring chiefly 
in the temperate zones of both hemispheres, 
the species of which are known by the name 
of doeka and aorrda. Many are trouble- 
some weeds. Some have b^n used as a 
substitute for rhubarb-root, and others are 
cultivated for their pleasant acid foliage. 

Rum ford, Sir Benjamin Thomson, 
Count, natund philosopher and philanthro- 
pist, was bom in Woburn, Massacbusetti^ 
m 1758. He was apprenticed for a time in 
a store at Salem, then studied medicine, and 
finally became a school teacher, until his 
manisge hi 1772 with a rich widow laid 
the foundation of his fortune. He espoused 
the British side in the American war, and 
became a major; and on going to England 
in 1776 received a government post. In 
1784 he was knighted and received permis- 
sion to enter tbe service of the Elector of 
Bavaria. As a minister of war and after- 
wards of police he reorganized the Bavarian 
army, suppressed mendicity, and carried 
through other important sochd reforms. He 
was made count of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire in 1791, and took his title from Rum- 
fiMti (now Concord) in New Hampshire his 
wife's home. From 1797 till 1804 he lived 
riiiefly hi England; but he afterwards settled 
^ Francs^ where he married the widow of 
LavoUer, the diemist, from whom he soon 
separated. He died at Auteuil in 1814. 
Romford was interested In sdenoe from an 
early period of his life, and distingufshed 
fiy ]||0 researches and discoveries as 
to the aatme and appU caticm of heat He 
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diiooytred the prinolpla on whi<^ modem 
ohimneye and firqpUoM m now mede^ and 
he, in oonjonotion with Sir Joeeph Banka, 
projected the Boyal Inetltation. 

BnmiaanU, or BuimrAHTU, a group of 
herbivorona mammala, belonging to the grMt 
order of Hoofed or Ungulate Mammalii, in- 
cluded in the Artlodartjle or *even-t^’ 
aeotion of theee, and oompriaing the five 
famiUea Camelidw (camel and U^a), Tra- 
gulids (ohevrotain), Cervidae (true deer), 
OamelopardalidaB (giraffe), and Bovidae or 
Oaviooraia (ox, aheep, goat, antelope). The 
faculty of rumination, though it gives name 
to thia order, ia not quite peculiar to it. (See 
RvminiUion,) Ruminanta are diatinguiahed 
from other ordera by certain peouliaritiea of 
dentition. The moat typical of the group, 
the ox, sheep, antelope, &c., have no Uiciaor 
or canine teeth in the upper jaw, but have 
instead a hardened or callous pad against 
which the six lower incisors bite. In the 
lower jaw are two canines quite similar to 
the inciaora, and the Cam^dsB and Tra- 
gulid» poasesa also upper canines. In both 
jawa are six grinding teeth on either aide, 
separated by an interval from the front 
teeth. The feet of ruminanta are doven. 
Homs, developed in pairs, are present in the 
majority of the apedea; either solid, aa in the 
antlers of the true deer, or hollow as in the 
homa of the ox, &a The alimentaiy canal is 
veiy long. The stomach is divided into four 


geetion. Some manmpials and certain other 
mammals probably snare thia faculty with 
the ruminanta. 

Bump Parliament is the name by which 
the fag-end or remainder of the Long Par- 
liament (1640-60) was known after ex- 
pulsion of the mmority of its members on 
Dea 6, 1648, by Cromwell’s soldiers, com- 
manded by Cblond Pride. Only sixty mem- 
bers, all extreme Independents^ were ad- 
mitted after this Pridea Purge, as it waa 
called; and they, with the army, brought 
about the oondenmation of Charles L ^e 
Rump was fordbly dissolved by Cromwell in 
1658, for oppoainff the demands of the army. 
Twice after this it was reinstated, but both 
times only for a brief period, and finally, on 
the 16th March, 1660, it decreed its own 
dissolution. 

Bum Shmb, a liqueur prepared with rum, 
orange, and lemon juice and sugar. 

Birndman, Albxandbb, historical pain- 
ter, was bom at Edinburgh in 1786. He 
studied in Glasgow, and in 1766 went to 
Rome, where he formed an acquaintance 
with FuaelL Hitherto he had devoted him- 
self to landscape without much success; but 
about this time he turned his attention to 
historical painting, in which he enjoyed 
some reputation at Edinburgh, whem he 
settled in 1772. His chief work was a series 
of frescoes from Ossian’s poems, executed 
for Sir J. Clerk of Penicuik. He died in 


compartments, frequently spoken of as four 
stoinaohs. The first and largest (rumen or 
naunoA) receives the food roughly bruised 
by the first mutication, and tranainita it to 
the second {retioulum or honey-eomb), whence 
it ia sent back in pellets to the mouth to be 
rediewed. This second mastication ia called 
'chewing the cud.' The food is then re- 
swallowed into the third stomadi (psaffenum, 
omoium, or manyp^Ms), and passes finally 
into the true digeetlve cavity (abonuuum). 
Fluids may pass directly into any part of 
the stomadi. In young ruminanta, which 
feed upon milk, the first three 'stomachs’ 
rmnain undeveloped until the animal begins 
tolAkevMtablefood. Mostofthemmin- 
anti are amiable for human food. They are 
genamlly gMgatious, and are represe n ted by 
udifaMis itpkiea in all parts of the world 
exm^ AnsMia. 

BirrflfiffT, the laoulty possessed bv 
some momm A notably rominanis (which 
see), of 'ehewiaf Ihe end’-— that la, d re- 
turniaf the load la the jnonth bam the 
stomaoii lor iewiaitfcw#m to 


1785. — His brother JoHB (1744-66)wasalao 
a p^ter of considerable promise. 

Bim'daata, in botany, pinnatifid, with the 
lobes convex before and straight behind, 
pointing backwards, like the teeth of a 
^uUe saw, as in the dandelion. 

Bnn'oem, an English river-port, in Ohe- 
shhe, on the Metsev, 12 miles above liver- 
pool, has ahip-bnildinff yards and various 
{actives. It lies on tne Manchester Canal 
at the terminus of the Bridgewater Canal, 
from the completion of whiob in 1778 its 
proqwrity dates. P^ 20,060. 

Ba^bivg, JoBAJi LuDWia, Sweduh poet, 
bom at Jako b s t ad, Finland, 1804; dM at 
Bo^ Finland, 1877. In 1887 he became 
pconssor of Latin at Borgft Colkos^ where 
the vest of his life was spent His waik% 
which hold a high rank in the litsratase of 
Sweden, indude the Grave in Perriui^ a 
poetio romanoo; the Elk Hunten^ an epio; 
Hanna, anh^Uic poem; Nadesbda,a Ensrian 
romanoe; KaiigFjalis^aaerieao(iomaaoee; 
Ensign Sill’s stories; seveml velnmtt ol 
lyries^ ooBsediei, and |nBse essays. 
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BttiitA th« lAttenof thealphaboli peo^^ 
to ^0 amdoBt Teutonic pOo^ of N<tfth* 
weetern Surope, found itu^oed on mouu- 
menti, tomb-etonee, dog-onlendimt btnote- 
stes^ ringi, weaponi, Aa, and oi^ rarely 
and at a late pmod in MSS. Twy are 
formed almoet invariably of atraight linee, 

PD^^itryK 

t uthork h n 

I *1 H t > h T 4. 

1 a a t b 1 m y 

Kone Bonk Alphabet 


either aingle or in oombination. Three runic 
alphabeta (or *futhorka,' aa they are aome- 
timea called from the firat alx lettera) have 
hiiherto been uaually recogniaed; ^e N<»ie, 
with aixteen obaractera, the Anglo-Saxon, 
with forty, and the German ; but modem 
reaearchea have traced the common origin 
of theae in an older primary Germanic or 
Teutonic futhork with twenty-four char- 
aotera. The name ia generally b^ved to be 
the aame aa A. Saxon rUn, a myatery, im- 
plying a magical or hieroglyphic chai^ter, 
which doubtleaa runic Stings acquired 
when the Iunm of time bad rendered them 
unintelligible to the common people; and 
runic wands or stavea were amooth willow- 
wands inscribed with runic characters, and 
used in incantations. The period of origin 
and the source of runes are not known. Scan- 
dinavian and A. Saxon tradition ascribes 
their invention to Woden. Some have be- 
lieved that the Scandinaviana learned the 
art of writing from Phoenician merchants 
trading to the Baltic; Dr. Isaac Taylor re- 


of the futhorka; while others find it m 
the Latin. Runic inaoriptiona abound in 
Scandinavia, Denmark, Iceland, and the 
parts of England onoe known aa Rortbum- 
bci% Merda, and East Anglil^ but they are 
also found beymid theae ibwftf. Weapons 
and inatrumenta, inacribed with runes, and 
dating from 800-400 a.i>.. hare been dug 
up in Norway. The use of runm gradually 
dimmMaaad under the iafluencw of the earl 
Chimian mkekmariaa^ who proaoribed tiiem 
m aneeunt of thair magieal raputatiim; but 
in EnriiHid aoBM Chriatlaa iaao^tkns have 
(Men found In tiie runlo ehainetaii. The 
lataet nmlo inaorhpiloiia In Swete date 
abonll4fiO. 

Rn h l i et ifatglbiha ‘Lhmof tfaePunjah’ 

and totader of the Sihh Idngdom, was 

m 


In 1780, and died 1880. Hk father^ a Sikh 
chieftain, died in 1792, and the government 
fell into the hands of his mother. At the 
age of seventeen, however, Bunjeet irebelled 
against his mother*s authority, assumed the 
rdna himself, and began a career of amU- 
tlon. The Shah of Afghanistan granted 
him poaaeaaion of Lahore, which hM been 
taken from the Sikhs, and Runjeet soon sub- 
dued the small Sikh states to the north of 
the Sutlej. The chiefs to the south of that 
river invoked the protection of the BriUdi, 
who made an arrangement with Runjeet in 
1809, both accepting the Sutl^ as the south 
boundary of hia dominiona. ^e ambitioua 

E riuoe now organised hia army after the 
uropean modm with the help of French and 
English ofiloera, and steadily extended hia 
power, aaeuming the title of rajah in 1812, 
In 1818 he tome Attook, and in the same 
year aaaisted Shah Shnja, then a refugee 
from Afghanistan, in return for the famous 
Koh-i-noor diamond. In 1818 he captured 
MOltan; in 1819 he annexed Cashmere, and 
in 1828 the Peahawur Valley. He was now 
ruler of the entire Punjab, and in 1819 bad 
already assumed the title of Maharajah, or 
king of kings. In 1680 he suffered a heavv 
defeat from the Afghans, but he retained hia 
power until hia death. See Punjab. 

Bun'niiiiadt, the meadow on the right 
bank of tiie Thames, now a race-course, in 
Surrey, England, 4 miles below Windsor, 
where King John met the barona who com- 
pelled him to sign Magna Cbarta, June 10, 
1216. The aot^ sapling is said to have 
taken place on Magna Charta Island oppo- 
site Runnimede. 

Bupar, a manufacturing and trading town 
of Hindnstan, in Umballa district, Punjab, 
Is rituated on the Sutlej, 48 mUes v. of 
XJmbaUA. Pop. 10,826. 

Bfipaa^ the standard silver coin of BritLdi 
Indi% the sterling value of which, nomin- 
ally 2i.,has,owingtothedepreolation of diver, 
of late years vsned between about It. 6d. 
and la. Id. A rupee equals 16 annas; 

L and } rupee are also coined in silver. 

100,0“^ 


),000 rupees are called a lac; 100 lacs, a 


Biip«itofBatajia,PBnroA^Uitingiib^ 
as a cavalry leader in the English civil war, 
the third son of Frederick V. , eleotor pala- 
tine end Id^ of Bohemia, by EUsabeth, 
dttugbter of J$mm 1. of England, was bom 
In 1019 at PMgiie. After some ndUtssy 
esperience on tiie ConliBaDt he want to 
Kaj^taad to aoriit kit nndo duOm I., $ad 
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in 1642 WM made general of the hone. He 
distinguished himself at Edgehill and Chal- 
grove^ captured Birmingham and liohfield 
in 1642, and Bristol in 1648, and displayed 
his courage at Marston Moor and Naseby 
in 1645, though his impetuosity and im- 
prudence contributed to the disastrous re- 
suits of these engagements. His feeble de- 
fence of Bristol against Fairfax involved 
him in temporary disgrace with Charles; 
but in 1648 he was made admiral of the 
English royiJist fleet. He carried on a pre- 
datory naval war against the parliament in 
European waters, until Blake forced him to 
escape to the West Indies, where he preyed 
upon English and Spanish merchantmen 
somewhat after the manner of a bucaneer. 
In 1653 he joined Charles II. at Versailles. 
After the BMtoration he was appointed lord- 
high-admiral, and served with Monk against 
the Dutch. He became governor of Windsor 
Castle, and died in Ijondon in 1682. Many 
of his latter years were devoted to scientific 
study, and he is credited with the invention 
of mezzotint engraving, which at least he 
introduced into England. (See also Prince 
Rupert* » Props, ) He was one of the founders 
and the first governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. ^ Rupertdand, 

Bnpe^land, an extensive but indeter- 
minate region in the interior of Canada, 
named in honour of Prince Bupert, and 
transferred to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
of which that prince was one of the founders, 
by Charles II. in 1670. This region is now 
included in Manitoba and the Western 
Territories, but its name still gives the title 
to the Bishop of Eupertslanc^ who resides 
at Winnipeg. 

Bu'pia, a skin disease, consisting of an 
eruption of small flattened and distinct huXUe 
surrounded by inflamed areolas, containing 
a serous, purulent, sanious, or dark bloody 
fluid, and followed by thick, dark-coloured 
scabs over unhealthy ulcers. It is a chronic 
disease; and though not dangerous, is often 
very obstinate and tedious. It is not con- 
tanous. 

Bnppin, Nbu, a manufacturing town in 
Prnsn% province of Brandenbui|[, on a lake 
of the same name. Pop. 14,587. 

Buptura. See Hernia. 

Bwil Baaiut officials in the English 
Church, dating from before the Beforma- 
tion, were pamh priests intnisted by the 
bishops wiui the du^ of inspecting and 
reporring upon tike oiadnci of oler^ and 
people in groups of pa ri shes This ^oe is 


being revived by some bishops from almost 
complete desuetiwe; but the name of rural 
deaneries, as ecclesiastical districts, has 
always b^n in use. 

Bnrik, the founder of the Russian mon- 
archy, who flourished in the 9th century, is 
generally considered to have been a Varan- 
gian or Scandinavian, and to have led a 
successful invasion against the Slavs of Nov- 
gorod about 862. He was assisted by his 
brothers, to whose territories he afterwards 
succeeded. He died in 879, and bis family 
reigned in Russia till the death in 1598 of 
Fe^or, son of Ivan the Terrible, when it 
was succeeded by the house of Romanoff. 
Many Russian families still claim a direct 
descent from Rurik. 

Burki, or Roorkee, a manufacturing 
town in Sab^ranpur dbtrict. North-west 
Provinces, Hindustan, on the SoUni, is the 
seat of the Ganges Canal workshops and 
iron-foundry, and the Thomason Civil En- 
gineering College. Pop. 17,376. 

Buna, a genus of Cervidas, containing 
several species of deer, natives of the forests 
of India and the Eastern Archipelago. They 
may be described as large stags with round 
antlers, having an anterior basal snag, and 
the top forked, but the antlers not other- 
wise branched. The great rusa {R. hippd- 
apkus) is a native of Java, Sumatra, ; it 
has brown, rough hair, the neck in the male 
being covered with a mane. The sambur 
{R. Aristotdis) also belongs to this genus. 
It is a large and powerful animal inhi^ting 
the forests and mountains of N. India, 
generally morose and savage in disposition. 

Buseus, a small genus of plants, natural 
order Liliaoeee. Sro Butcher* s-hrwm. 

Bush, the common term for some of the 
different species of Juneus, a genus of plants, 
natural oraer Junoacee. The rushes have 
a glumaceouB perianth of six sepals, gla- 
brous filaments, three stigmas, and a th^- 
oelled manv-se^ed capsme. Ihe leaves are 
rigid, mostly roundish, and smooth. Rushes 
are found c^efly in moist boggy situations 
in the odder clinuttes; about twenty species 
are noted in the British flora. The leaves 
are often emdoyed to form matting and the 
bottoms of chairs^ and the pith for the wicks 
of candles. The name is also given to plants 
of various other genera besides /uncus, and 
by no means to 5X species of Juneus. 

Buah, Benjamin, famous American {diy- 
sioiaa, was bom in 1745 near Philadelpbia. 
In 1766 he went to Edinburgh, \and took 
his degree of M.D. there in 1768. He began 
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to pnustiie at Philadelphia in 1769, beoom- 
ing at the same time lecturer in cfaemiatry 
at the medical school of that city. He after- 
wards filled the chair of the theory and 
mactioe of physic in the University of 
Pennsylvania. He early identified himself 
with the patriotic party, was one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
and in 1787 was a member of the conven- 
tion of Pennsylvania for the adoption of 
the federal constitution. In 1774 he was 
one of the founders of the first antislavery 
society in America. He died in 1818. Dr. 
Bush was a voluminous and versatile writer. 
His chief medical works are his Medical 
Inquiries and Observations, Diseases of the 
Mind, and Medical Tracta 
Bnakin, John, art critic and political 
economist, and one of the most moquent 
English prose writers of the century, was 
bom at London in Feb. 1819. He studied 
at Christ Church, Oxford; gained the Kew- 
digate prize for his poem on Salsette and 
Elephanta in 1889, and graduated in 1842. 
His subsequent life was the busy but un- 
eventful life of a writer and teacher. In 
1867 he was appointed Bede lecturer at 
Cambridge, and in 1870-72, 1876-78, 1888- 
85 he was Slade professor of fine art at 
Oxford, where in 1871 he gave J85000 for 
the endowment of a university teacher of 
drawing. From 1885 till his death in Jan. 
1900 he lived in seclusion at Brantwood, 
on Coniston Lake. He was an LL.D. of 
Cambridw (1867) and a D.C.L. of Oxford 
(1871). In 1848 appeared the first volume 
of M^era Painters, by a Graduate of Ox- 
ford, in which Buskin maintained the supe- 
riority of modem landscape-painters, espe- 
cially Turner, to the older masters, and at 
the s^e time advocated a complete revolu- 
tion in the received conventions of ut and 
art^ criticism. The subsequent volumes, of 
which the fifth and last appeared in 1860, 
expanded the subject into a most compre* 
heiudve treatise on the principles which un- 
<)orlie, or should underlie, art, while similay 
criticism was extended to another domidn 
of art in his Seven Lamps of Architecture 
(1851) and his Stones of Venice (1851-58). 
In 1851 Buskin appeared as a defender of 
pre-BMliaelitisiD, vniieh had found inspizm- 
tkm in hb works. As a poUtical eoonmnist 
and social reformer he was an outspoken nd 
imcompromising foe of what he considered 
the selfish and diradiming doctrines ci tiie 
■o-oaOed Manoliester school, hb (fidef works 

in tiib sphere being Unto tbb Loot (1862), 


MuneraPulverb (1872), and Fors Clavigera 
(1871-84), a periodical series of letters to 
the worki^-men and labourers of Great 
Britain. The Guild of St. George, a kind 
of cultured socialbtic society, founded by 
him in 1871, with its headquarters at Shef- 
field, may also be taken to represent hb 
views. Mr. Huskin’ a other chief works. 
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apart from pamphlets and contributionB to 
periodioab, are: Poems (1850); King of the 
Gulden Biver (1851), a fairy legend; Notes 
on the Gonstraotion of SbeepfoTds (1851), a 
contribution to ecclesiastical controversy; 
Giotto and hb Works at Padua (1854); 
Lectures on Architecture and Painting 
(1854); Notes on the Boyal Academy 
(1855-59 and 1875); the letterpress accom- 
panying Turner's Harbours of England 
U856); Notes on the Turner Gallery at 
Marl^rough House (1857); Catalogue of 
Turner's Sketches at the National Gallery 
(1857); Elements of Drawing (1857), partly 
reproduced in Iawb of F^le (1877-78); 
Political Eoonomv of Art (1857), better 
known as A Joy for Ever, the title of the 
edition of 1880; Elements of Perspective 
(1859); Sesame and Lilies (1865); Study of 
Architecture in our Schools (1865); Ethics 
of the Dust (1866); Crown ci Wild Olive 
(1866); Letters to a Corkcntter of Sunder- 
la^ (1867); Time and Tide, by Weare and 
(1867); Queen of the Air (1869); 
Lectures on Art (1870); Aratra Pentelid 
(1872); The Eagle's Nest (1872); Ariadne 
Floraniina (18^); Love's Meinie (1878); 
Val d'Amo (1874); Proserpina (1875); 
Deucalkm (1875); MomiogB in Florence 
(1875); Frondes Agrestes (1875-76), -read- 
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ingt* from Mod«ra Palnttti; St Mark*« 
Belt (1877); Elomentt of Bnglith Proiody 
(1860); Arniwi of tho Chftoo (1880), m col- 
lection of hie letters by one of hlsjrapils; 
fiction, Fair end Foal, in the 10th dentury 
(1880-81); Onr S^atlm ha?e Told life 
(1881); Lectures on the Art of Englnnd 
(1888); On the Plessures of England (1884); 
Sir Herbert Edwards (1886); and Hortus 
Inclusns (1887), a selection of letters. From 
1885 onwards, Mr. Buskin issued a series 
of autobiographical papers under the title 
Praeterita. iMvetal ^ wese works are illus- 
trated by the author, and * first editions' 
with goM impressions of the P^tes now 
command very high prices. Eloquence, 
foroe, and subue ai^ysis are the prevailing 
characteristics of Buskin’s literaiy style, 
while his works are at the same t&e per- 
meated with a lofty enthusiasm for truth 
and beauty, and wi& a generous sympathy 
for the poor and the weak. Sometimes, 
however, he is betrayed into exaggeration, 
and not unfrequently his propositions are 
needlessly violent and pi^adoxioal, occa- 
sionally even contradictory. Met at the 
outset with keen and even bitter criticism, 
he has nevertheless given the impulse to a 
not unimportant lenaissanoe in British art, 
though the new birth is, in many respects, 
very different from the ideal he held up. 
Scarcely less may be said of his work m 
political and social economy. 

Bussell, House of, an ancient English 
family, the head of which is the Duke of 
Bedfcs^ has long been conspicuous in Eng- 
lish political historT for its devotion to 
liberal or whig prindpleB. It claims descent 
from Turstain, one of the Norse invaders of 
Normandy, who took possession of Bosd 
Oastle, near Caen. His descendants, Hugh 
de Bosel and his brother; aocompanied 
William the (Conqueror to &igland, where 
their name assumed ite present form about 
ISOO.-^JoHN Bussell was constable of 
Ooife Oastle in 1221.— Sir John Bussell 
was speaker of the House of Commons under 
Henry VX, and his grandson was c r ea te d 
Earl of Bedford in 1550.— Willum Bus- 
sell, the 5th earl and father of Lord Wil- 
liam Bussell (see below), was created Mar- 
quis of Teviotcck and Duke of Bedford in 
1604.-JOHIL 4th duke (1710-71), held 
office ki the Netroastle and CtenviUb minis- 
tries^ and Was Icsd-Ueutanant of Irdand in 
1758^2.— FiiJSUlB 5tii duke (1795-1802), 
was distinffukhed ht his imvioes to i^- 
cnltttre.--FiAirais, 7th 4hik4 <1788-18ll)b 


eldest brother of Jcdin, Earl Bussell (see 
below), was summoned to the House <ff 
Lords in 1882 before tile death of his father 
in 1889, but held no offioe. The present 
(11th) duke is Aethub, bom in 1858.— Ad- 
miral Edward Bussell, who defeated the 
French at the battle of La Hogue in 1692, 
wae also a scion of this house. 

Bussell, John, Eabl Bussell, Enfflish 
Liberal statesman, was the third son of the 
sixth duke of Bedford, wae bom in Lon- 
don in 1792, and died at Richmond in May 
1878. Educated at a private school and at 





Edinbuigh University, he entered parlia- 
ment in 1818 before attaining his majority. 
In 1819 he made his first mraon in favour 
of pa rl ia me ntary reform, the great qneetion 
cff which throuid^ life he was the chiunpioa. 
His influence in the Liberal party ste^y 
increased, and though temporarily unseated 
in 1826, owing to us advocacy of Catho^ 
Emancipation, he carried a motion in 1828 
against the Test Acts and thus led to their 
repeaL In 1881 he was pavmaster-genersl 
in Lord Grey’s administnition, and though 
not in the cabinet introduced the first Re- 
form Bill to the House of Commona. In 
the exciting struggle that followed Lord 
Jrim Bnss^ was populsriy accepted as the 
great ohamidon of reform. In Lord Mel- 
boume’e eeoond oobinet (1885-41) Bussell 
wae home aeoretaiy, and in 1889 ha baoMne 
orionialaecretaiy. From 1841 till 1845 be 
led theoimoritlfm against Peal, with whom, 
however, ha wae in eympatiiy on tbi Com 
Law queation; and whan Peal rssignad In 
880 
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1846 Biit w il Idnnad a minlrtry and retained 
power, thcmgh with * email and nnoertain 
majoritj, antil February 1862. He re- 
entered office in December 1862 aa foreiffn 
aeoreta^ under Ijord Aberdeen, and in 1866 
became colonial aeoretary in Lord Palmer- 
aton’a cabinet He repreaented Great Britain 
at (die Vienna conference, but incnrred by 
hia negotiationa ao much unpopularity that 
he reaQni^ed office in July of Uie aame year. 
A period of rivalry between Lord John 
BubboU and Palmenton now ensued, which, 
however, ended in 1869, when the former 
became foreign aeoretary under hia old chief, 
by whom he waa raised to the peerage in 
1861. In 1866 Earl Russell suooMed Lord 
Palmerston in the leadership of the Liberal 
party, but when his new rriorm bill was re- 
]ectodinl866theLiberalsreaigned. Thence- 
forward Earl Bussell held no farther office, 
though he warmly advocated all liberal 
measures. He waa the author of numerous 
hooka and pamphleta, including lives of 
Hiomaa Moore, liord William Bussell, and 
Charles Fox, and Beoolleotiona and Sugges- 
tions (1818-78), published in 1876. 

Bussell, John Soott, engineer and naval 
architeoti waa bom near Glasgow in 1808. 
After gnriuating at Glasgow at the age 
of sixteen he b^jame a adenoeJecturer in 
Edinburgh, and inl882>-88 temporarily filled 
the chair of natural phflosopby at Edinburgh 
University. Next year h» began his im- 
portant researches into the nature of waves, 
which led to his discovery of the wave of 
transla tio n, on which he founded the wave- 
line system of naval oonstruction introduced 
into praotioe in 1886* He was manara of 
a large ship-building yard on the Clyde for 
seve^ years, and in 1844 estaUished a yard 
of his own on the Thames. He was one of 
the eaiBest advocates of iron-dad men-of- 
war, and was joint-designer of the fTorrmr, 
the first English sea-going armoured frfgate; 
but the most imporfimt vessel he designed 
and oonstrnoled was the (Tfeot One 

of his chief engineering worics was the vast 
dome of die Vienna Exldbithm of 1878, 
vridoh had a dear span of 860 feei He 
dMatVeDtacrinlM2. He was the author 
of The Modetn Byetem of Haval Afdiiteo- 
ture (Lonte 1864-66; 8 vda. folfo)^ and 
other wiilinga 

9gMeil,LoiDWiLuai,aaBiigU 
man and p oli t ical nuntyr, was the third son 
ol^ wisj^mto 

iAwtteBMtanHii^Mid fa 1M» 


Baohd, second daughter of the Bari of South- 
ampton and widow of Lord Vaughan. He 
now began to take a prominent part in poli- 
tios as a leader of the Whigs, animatea by 
a bitter distrust of the Roman Catholics and 
a strong love of pditioal liberty. For a 
brief pwiod in 1679 he was a membw of 
the new privy-council appointed by Charles 
IL to initiate himself with the Whigs. 
Resigning, however, in 1680, he render 
himmlf oonspionous in the efforts to exdude 
the king’s brother, the Roman Catholic 
Duke of York, from the succession to the 
throne, but retired from public life when 
the Exdution Bill was rejected. When 
the Ryehouse Plot was discovered in 1688 
Russell was arrested on a charge of high- 
treason, and though nothing was proved 
against him the law was shamefully strot^ed 
to secure his conviction. He was sentenced 
to death, and no efforts of his friends availed 
to save him. Russell met his fate with dig- 
nity and firmness. He was beheaded m 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, in July 1688. 
An act was passed in 1689 (1 William and 
Mary) reversing his attainder. 

Bussell, WiLUAM Clark, novelist, bom 
of English parents at New York 1844, his 
father being Henry Russell, the popular 
singer and composer. He went to sea at an 
early w, but anandoned bis nautical oalreer 
in 1866 and took to literature. He has been 
connected with the newspaper press, but 
earned fame as the writer of sea stories. 
Among his most pqmlar books are John 
Holdsworth Chief Mate, The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor, A Sea Queen, The Lady Maud, 
Jack’s Courtships Marooned, An Ocean 
Tragedy, ko, 

Bussell, WiLLiAii Howard, LLD., war 
correspondent, was bom near Dublin 1821. 
eduoaM at Trinity College, Dublin; called 
to the Englfah bar In 1860. His connection 
wi^ iheTimes hmm in 1848; he was war 
correspondent dnrmg the Danirii war of 
1848, but it was his letters written from 
the Crimea in 1864-66 that first made him 
famous. He was present at Alma, Bala- 
clavi, Inkerman, and the assaults on Sebas- 
topol. and his letters were the chief means 
of public the condition of the army. 

He was sfinilariy engaged during the Indiw 
Mutiny, the American Secession war, the 
PTMo-Anstriaa war, and the Franoo-Ger- 
man nar. He accompanied the Prince of 
Wabs to India tn 1876. His pnbUoatioiis 
eempriae Tim Britfah IbpediBon to the 
<8 tndU, Uj Disty North 
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•nd South, My Diftry in the Lett Great 
War, Prince of Walee^ Tour, Doctor Brady, 
a noT^ and Heiperothen, travela in Ame- 
rica. 

Bttsaia, one of the moat powerful empires 
of the world, second only in extent to the 
British Empire, which has about 11,000,000 
sq. miles, and third as regards population, 
the Chinese Empire ranking first with about 
400 million inhabitants, the British Empire 
second with some 880 millions. It compre- 
hends most of Eastern Europe and all Nor- 
thern Asia, and is bounded n. by the Arctic 
Ocean ; w. by Sweden, the Gulf of Bothnia 
and the Baltic, Prussia, Austria, and Bou- 
mania ; B. by the Black Sea, Turkey in Asia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, the Chinese Empire; 
E. by the Pacific and Behring’s Strait. The 
total area in 1890 was officially estimated 
at 8,644,100 sq. miles ; while the population 
for the year 1898 was as follows 

Russia in Europe (including Poland), 09,986,560 

Finland, 2,481,968 

Caucasian Provinces, 7,864,228 

aiberUL 4,866,902 

Oenti^ Asia, 6,816,190 


121,406,828 

For administrative purposes Russia is now 
divided as follows : — 

European Attsna, including Sea of Azof, 
the Vistula Provinces (former Poland), and 
Finland ; area, 2,095,504 square miles ; pop. 
102,868,518. Russia Proper is subdividM 
into fifty provinces: Archangel, Astrakhan, 
Bessarabia, Courland, Don Cossacks, Eka- 
terinoslaf, Esthonia, Grodno, Kaluga, Kazan, 
Kharkofif, Kherson, Kieff, Kostroma, Kovno, 
Kursk, Livonia, Minsk, Mohilev, Moscow, 
Nijni-Novgorod, Novgorod, Olonetz, Ore^ 
Orenburg, Penza, Perm. Podolia, Poltava, 
Pskof , Kazan, St Peterzourg, Sainara, Sara- 
toff, Simbirslc Smolensk, Tambof, Taurida, 
Tohemigofi^ iSila, Tver, Ufa, Vilna, ViteUk, 
Viatka, Vladimir. Volhynia* Vplqgda, Voro- 
nesh,YaroBlavl. Poland forms teiprovinoee: 
Kallsz, Kieloe, Lomza, Lublin, Piotrkov, 
Plook, Badom, Sie^ca, Suwalki, sud War- 
saw. Finland, eight provinoes .'Abo-Bjfime- 
bozg; Kuopio^ Nyland, St Michel, Tavaste- 
hus^ Ule&boig, Vasik and Viborg. There 
are also oertsln popular divisions of Russia, 
as Great Busdk (in the centre), Little Rus- 
da (in tJto south-west). White Russia (hi the 
nori^-west). AsMtieBicMta is divided into: 
Northern Canosiiai TVansoanossis, Trans- 
caspian Kirs^ Bteppe% Turkestan, Wes- 
tern Siberia^ Eastern Siberia^ Amor and 


Maritime Provinces. St. Petersbnig and 
Moscow are the two capitals of the empire. 

General Description.— European Russia 
ooiisists almost wholly of immense plains, 
the Valdai Hills, between St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, averaging 500 feet and never 
exceeding 1200 feet above sea-level, forming 
the only elevated region of the interior and 
an important watershed. The mountains of 
Taurida, lining the southern shores of the 
Crimea, have a height of about 4000 feet; 
the Caucasus, running from the Black Sea to 
the Caspian, reach the height of 18,500 feet; 
the Urals, stretching from the Caspian to 
the Arctic Ocean and separating European 
from Asiatic Russia, have their greatest 
height below 7000 feet. Beyond the Urals 
are the vast Siberian plains slightly inclin- 
ing to the N., and becoming mountainous in 
some parts towards the h. and b. Part of 
the Thian-Shan Mountains and of the Altai 


Mountains, on the boundary between the 
Russian and Chinese Empires, belong to 
Siberia. (See Siberia.) Russia is watered 
by numerous and important rivers, some of 
great magnitude and running a course of 
thousands of miles. The Petobora, the 
Mezene^ Northern Dwina, and Onega are the 
prindp^ rivers of European Russia which 
send their watem to the Arctic Ocean; the 
Neva, Volkhoff, Soir, Narova, Velikaya, 
Duna, Niemen, and Vistula belong to the 
Baltic basin; the Black Sea basin comprises 
the Pruth, I^ester, Dnieper, and the Don; 
whilst the Caspian receives besides other 
rivers the Volga, the largest of all Russian 
rivers. Asiatic Russia has also a number 
of very laim rivers, as the Obi, Yenisei, and 
Lena in SiMria, and the Amur towards the 
Chinese frontier. This complete river sys- 
tem is of incalculable value to Russia, as by 
its means internal communication is carried 


on. Canals oonneot the navigable rivers, 
so as to form continuoas water-ways. River 
steam navigation has been much devdoped 
of recent years. The lakes are also on a 
gigantic scale. Iiake Ladoga, nearSt Peters- 
Borg, is the largest in Europe. Other large 
lakes in Europe are those of Qnsga, Peipus, 
and HmeiL In Asia there is 5ie Sea of 
Axel, larger than any of those mentioned, 
followed by Baikal, Bslkash, and others. 
The Caspian Sea now also forms almost a 
Russian lake. "From the extent of the 
plains and steppes, the swamps, moors, 
oeseit wastes, and forosts of Rmia, the 


soensvy as a whole is very nKmotoRonB. 
VlmaU and SoiL — ^As may be expected 
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from iti vaitneM this empire offere loiLi and 
dimates of almost every variety. There is 
a polar, a cold, a temperate, and a warm 
re^on; in the first vegetation it all but 
extinct, in the last the vine, the olive, 
and even the sugar-cane grow to perfection. 
Extreme cold in winter and extr^e heat in 
summer are, however, a general character- 
istic of Russian dimatM. In the cold region 
the thermometer varies from SO** in summer 
to SO** bdow ssero in winter. The temper- 
ate sone, situated between lat. 67° and 60** 
N., has a mean annual temperature of from 
40** to 50”, and includes widiin it by far the 
finest part of Russia. Ibe warm region 
from 50** southwards is eimosed to a summer 
heat often exceeding 100*\ As regards soil 
large sections of Russia are sandy, barren 
wastes and vast morasses. The most produc- 
tive portion is that between the Baltic and 
the Gulf of Finland, and the Volga, on the s. 
and B. ; Prussia, Austria, on the w.; and 
the Black Sea on the a. It has, genc^ly 
speaking, a soft blade mould of great depth, 
mostly on a sandy bottom, easSy wrought, 
and veiy fertile. The more southerly por- 
tion of Siberia, as far east as the river Lena, 
has, for the most pai^ a fertile soil, and pro- 
duces, notwithstanding the severity of the 
climate, most lands of grab. 

Vegetable Prod/ueU,AgrieuUure. — Bound- 
less forests exist, especially in the northern 
European provinces and the more temperate 
parts of Siberia, the area of the forest 
land in Eurm being 42 per cent of the 
total area. Ine fir, luoh, dder, and birch 
predominate. In the south forests are less 
abundant, and the tracts around the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, and the immense 
steppes of the south and east, are almost 
wholly destitute of wood. l*he reckless 
cutting down of trees has in many parts 
lenderM wood scarce, especially in the vid- 
nity of great dties. Most of the forest land 
is now under government control, and waste 
is prevented. Agriculture remains the chief 
pursuit of the bulk of the population. For 
some yean it has, however, remained sta- 
tionary, while m an uf acturing industries are 
•teadily going ahead. The diief orops are 
rye, wheaV Wley, oats, hemp, flu, and 
tobacco, vine and beet oultore is rapidly 
In owi a fag . and tiie breedfcug of hccses and 
cattle is also extensively caixied on. Two- 
flfths of the land of Bussia Proper are Imld 
by the states mostly forest and wastes one- 
foinih by landed proprietors, and aboot one- 
Ihird by pesiants. 


Zoology , — ^Among wild animals may be 
mention^ the bear, the wolf, wild bog, elk^ 
and various animals which are hunted for 
their furs. Wild fowl abound, particularly 
near the mouths of rivers. Both on the coasts 
and in the rivers a great number of produc- 
tive fiaheriee are ca^ed on. In the Arctic 
Ocean vast numbers of seals are taken. The 
rivers of the Caspian, particularly the Ural 
and Volga, and the Sea of Azoff, are cele- 
brated for their sturgeon. In the same 
uarters are also important Balmou-fisheries. 
n the regions bordering on the Arctic Ocean 
large he^ of reindeer are kept; and in 
the south, among the Tartars of the Crimea 
and the inhabitants of the Caucasus, the 
camel is often seen. 

Minerals. — Russia is rich in minerals. 
Gold, platinum, silver, copper, iron, lead, 
manganese, coal, salt, and i^tpetre all exist 
in abimdance, and there are copious petro- 
leum springs in the Caspian region. The 
precious metals are chiefly obtained in the 
Ural and Altai regions, the annual produc- 
tion averaging: gold, 7200 lbs.; platinum, 
6000-7000 lb#.; silver, 21,000-26,000 lbs. 
In the Ural, iron beds are also rich and 
numerous, exceeding all others in produc- 
tiveness. Copper is most abundant in the 
government of Perm; lead in the Ural and 
some parts of Poland; saltpetre in Astra- 
khan. Of the coal-mines those of the Don 
barin are the principal at present, those of 
Kirioe ranking second; the mines around 
Moscow come next. About 60,000 tons of 
manganese ore are annually extracted in the 
Ural and the Caucasus. The petroleum 
weUs of Baku on the Caspian now send their 
products all over Europe. 

Manufactures , — Prior to the acoesdon of 
Peter the Great Russia had no manufac- 
tories; he started them, and under the more 
or less foetering care of his successors they 
have steadily grown. Especially since 1665 
a number of mnportant industries have de- 
veloped, tMs being mainly due to Russia's 
protective policy. The latest statistics give 
whoat 1,000,000 personsas being employ^ in 
the various manufacturing industries. Two- 
fifths oi the entire production come from the 
governments of St. Petersburg and Mosoow. 
Mext in impmtanoe as industrial centres 
rank Vladimir, Kieff, Perm, Livonia^ Es- 
Khariroff, and Kherson in the order 
indicated. Arranged aooording to the money 
value the various manufactures rank as fol- 
lows: ^t% sugar, cottons and yarns, floor. 
tbbsooo> lound^ product^ flax, yam and 
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lioea, leftthar, wodlen fdoCh iad j«ni| Iron, 
mnolmieiy, betr, Idmbor, pi^, oil, 
glaM, <diemiotlB, ngricnltnnd lo^ieiiie&tf. 

Trade,---l!h9 bulk of BtiiiU*f ejcteninl 
trade li oanied on tlironffh Ubit European 
frontier, and the Baltio and Black Sea porta. 
The ohik ezporta are: grain (about one-half 
of entire exporta), 6ax, UnaMd and other 
oleaginona aeeda, Umber, hem^ wool, butter 
and egga, aplrita, briatlM, and furs, in the 
order mdioated. The chief imports are 
cotton, wool, tea, madiinery, coal and coke, 
eotton jam, metal goods, wine, olive -oil, 
raw silk, heiringa^ textile g^s, fhiit, coffee, 
tobacco. The import trade ia heaviest with 
(Germany, Great Britain, China, United 
States, in order named. In the ex^rt trade 
Great Britain takes the lead, Germany, the 
Netherlands, France, Austria, Hungary fol- 
lowing. The imports usually amount to be- 
tween £45,000,000 and £60,000,000 ster- 
liuff annukly, the exports being perhaps a 
hau more. The more rapid oevelopment 
of the vast natural resources and trade of 
Russia is prevented by transport difficulties. 
The ma^ifloent river and canal svstem is 
not available for a good part of the vear, 
and railways are comparatively limited. In 
the year 1896 there were 28,556 miles of 
railways in operation in the Russian Empire^ 
or 2200 more than in the United Kingdom. 


khan, Baku, and KlaUar on the Caspian. 
OUier ports are beiim fostered by govern- 
ment in the souUi. The silver rouUe, con- 
taining 878 grains of fine silver, is the money 
unit, value about 8t. 2d It is divided into 
100 kopecks. In actual circulation there is 
little elm than paper-money. 

ffovemtnent, ko. — ^Russia Is an ahsoluie 
hereditary monarchy, the emperor (csar or 
tsar) being the supreme ruler and legator, 
and the final tribunal in all matters political 
or ecclesiasticaL The present emperor’s in- 
come is about millions sterling. His title 
ia Emperor and Autocrat all ue Ruasias^ 
Czar k Poland, and Grand-prinoe of Fin- 
land. The administration is divided Into 
ten departments, formerly eleven, wiUi a 
minister at the head of each nomi^ted by 
the emperor. Holding a distinot position 
from these are four great boards or councils. 
The first is the state council, a perman- 
ent body composed of an unlimited number 
of high officers appointed by the emperor, 
and presided over oy a member of the im- 
perial family; it institutes and elaborates 
all laws for the deoiiion of the emperor. 
These laws are initiated by the resp^ve 
ministers acting directly uum the emperor. 
The second council is the ooundl of minis- 
ters, presided over by the minister of jus- 
tice. The third is me senate of the em- 


Chief among undertakings in progress is the 
great Siberian railway, from Tomu: to Vladi- 
vostodc, with branches to important centres. 
An important line recently constructed is 
theTransoas]^an railway, frqm Michailovsk, 
on the southern shore of the Caspian, to 
Samaroand via Bokhara. The latter u pre- 
eminently a military line, but it will also 
largely stimulate trade in the heart of Asia. 
In 1895 there were over 76,000 miles of 
telegraph. Trade is further assisted by 
immense fairs, which are much ftequmited 
by European and Asiario merchants. The 
prinoipaf Is that of Nijni-Ncvkorod, with 
a turnover of £80,000,000 sterliig. Rusria 
has now twdve towns with a population 
exceeding 100,000, via.: St Petmtdmig, 
Moscow, Wamaw, Odessa, Riga, Xharkoff, 
Siefl; Knma, SaratoH; Klulneff, Lodi, 
and Wllna* The leaffing ports are Arrii- 
angel and Onega on the White Sea; Abo^ 
HelsingforiL ain Vibotf kk Flalend; Otun- 
stadia »t Pststilmf& and Raval on the 
Gulf of Finland; Riga on the Gulf of B%as 
libau on Gie BsMct Od swa and K too li ns g 
on tits Black Sen: Kertoli In tha CiisMa; 
Taganrog an the Im ef ^Mfi Mid Aalin- 


pire^ a superior court of appeal The Holy 
Synki is the fourth council, a body m 
high church dimiitaries. There are in ad- 
dition a inedal imperial cabinet and two 
private cabinets, to which the rest of the 
councils are subject Finland has nomi- 
nally preserved its ancient constitution with 
a natimial parliament of four estates^ but It 
is really ruled by a governor-general and 
senate appointed by the emperor. Some of 
the Baltic nrovinoes also possessed eaitaln 
{wlvileges^ but these are behm gradually 
ourtalfid. Raeh government of the empire 
is under a governor and vioe-govnmor; there 
are aiao n few generil-goveixioi% who have 
more thin one government under thenL 
The communes into whioh the provlnoee and 
diitrioti ate divided poeseee a owtain amount 
of loeal ^vemment, and tieot their own 
loeal dismtariee, but theae are agab anbjeot 
to an au-powerfid police. Bnewb ie heavflj 
In debt eniefly afaioad, Germany in pvtUn- 
lar bidding amounte of Russian stoohs. 

The total btemal ind axtsnal dtbt la md- 
oulated at £788,000,000. Tha sstinUtad 
savsnuefor 1800 was £140, OOitOOh, tha sn^ 
gmtiUtuiebting^iama Thebukoftim 
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t$nam ii ofatebed by indirect tmatioii, 
qiixito fnmiibing eboat one-tliird of it; 
othfle items ere pecsonsl and lend teze% 
trade lioennsj mMoo and soger, onstoms. 

Army and Navy. — ^Boa^ poaseases one 
of the most powerbl armies in the world. 
On a peace footing it is jdaoed at 800,000 
men, the war strength at 2,400,000. Besides 
these it is oalonlated that in an emergency 
the territorial reserve could supply 2,0(M,000 
more men, the national miliua 1,200,000, 
maldnff a total of nearly 51 million mexL 
Liahimy to military service is nniversal 
from the SM of 20 to that of 48; and five 
years must M passed in active aerrioa The 
navy oomprisas 18 vaasals classed as battle- 
ships, 16 port-defence vessels, 78 cruisers, 
besides torpedo craft, dc., and is manned 
by 80,000 sulois. 

Bdigion and iS^oatMm.-~The established 
religkm of Busiia is the Eastern or Greek 
Ohnrob, and one of the fundamental laws 
of the state is that the emperor must be- 
long to that bhurbh, and none of the im- 
penid family mav marry a wife belonging 
to another religion without the express 
sanction of the emperor. Most religions 
ace tolerated, but BomanOathoUcs, and espe- 
oiiUy Jews, are frequently subject to inter- 
ference and even persecution. Education 
in i^te of many obetaries is proffiessing, 
but Bussia (ilnlm excited, whidi has all 
but universal education) is still nearly a cen- 
tury behind other European nations, perhaps 
Spm and Portugal excepted. Only 2*8 per 
cent of the aggiegate population receive 
education in scmools. A law was passed in 
1888 to spread technical education. There 
are 9 univecsItiaB, with more than 900 pro- 
fessors and 18,500 students. 

Peopfa-^Tlis population of Bussia is in- 
orsasing faster than that of any other Euro- 
pean nmon. Great Britain, perhaps, excep- 
ted. As regards language (and so far also 
race) the peoples of Basria are comprised 
under the two great divisions of Aryans and 
HcngoUans; the farmer indtideSlafonlaoi^ 
Oemaane, and Greeka, the latter the Pin- 
nUi and Tartar raoea. The fiOaveolana 
foam shout 86 milHons of Ihe popnlatiQn. 
in a bdln g milHon Fdlss. ThemMaboot 

mfllinw fcs. 

acam 85 aiQlioii JWs. Of Qesmaaa about 
^ mSlkm vsride in Buari% of BounumUma 
and Ssrvians 2i ssmksML ThsMMPSsoma 
H vdOien OaouglMM^ ittd 

amt and 1 nriBisn Aiwenianai ThsTurso- 
T i nb is ms i if ib a nt 10 ndChm AgmAotl 


abscwptian by the Slavonic raoas is going on. 
The politiosl divisions of the Bussisn peopls 
comprise numerous gradss of nobility, wmok 
are partly heredita^ and partly acquired 
by military and dvil service, eepecially tiie 
former, military rank being meet highly 
prised in Bussia. The dergy, both re^pUar 
and secular, form a separate privileged order. 
Previous to the year 1861 the mass of the 
people were serfs subject to the proprietors 
of the soil The Emperors Alexander I. 
and Nicholas took some initial steps towards 
the emandpatlon of this daas; but a bold and 
complete s^eme of emandpatlon was begun 
and carried out by Alexander XL in 1861. 

Langmge. — ^A number of languagee and a 
vast variety of dialects are naturally spoken 
in a country comprising such a heterogene- 
ous population, but the Bussian is the ver- 
nacular of at Imt four-fifths of the inhabi- 
tants, the literary and official language being 
spedfioally the * Great Busdan,* or that 
belonging to Central Bussia surrounding 
Moscow. It is one of the Slavonic family 
of the Aryan or Indo-European languages, 
and M snoh is a sister of Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit, German, English, 8cc. (S^ Philo- 
fogy.) Modem Bussmn has been much 
mo^ed by the introduction of Greek, Tar- 
tar, and Mongolian terms. It has an alpha- 
bet cl thirty-seven letters, a written and 
printed diaracter of a peculiar form (see 
OyriXLian LeUer$\ and a pronundation which 
it is hardly possible for any but natives to 
master. Its flexions are both numerous and 
irregular; but it ii soft, sonorons, remark- 
able for its copiousness, and afforda un- 
bounded facility for rhyme. 

LUerahtre, — The introduction of Chris- 
tianity in 988 first created a taste for letters 
among the andent Slavonians, but the chief 
remaina of that early literature are some 
fragments of traditionary talea in rhythmic 
verse, whidi have recently exdted mudi at- 
tentlOT on account of tb^ similarity to the 
English, Spanish, and Scandinavian ballads. 
AoMUig the earilest works reduced to writ- 

o?io67. The TarU?^vaito'jwrested the 
pr egiem d UtBratore, and Bnmia fell back 
ante faarbailam, whence she only emerged 
aoain ai tvr the aomasinn of the bouae of 
BomMioff (aae below). Therevivalcflftsva- 
tnre waa at fimt confined to acme orade and 
IheUe diMnatio perfbniianoi% and towavda 
fihe siloca el the i7th and the bagfauriiqif cl 
the 18tb canturii^ to poor faiH a timw d 
IVettdi, German, a^ dnsr fswign werka. 
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Lonumotof (1711-65) wrote % nitmber of 
workf both in proie end vene, and by hit 
precepts and example did much to originate 
a national literature, and to fix the gram- 
mar of the language. His contemporary 
Sumarokoff carried the drama to a high de- 
gree of perfection; Derzhawin (1748-1816) 
distinguished himself highly in lyrical and 
other poetry; and since then many writerg 
have distingixished themselves In all de- 
p^ments. It is, however, principally to 
Karamsin (1725-1826) that Russia owes 
the more general spread of literary taste. 
The foundation of the Russian Academy in 
1788, and the issue of its great dictionary, 
also contributed largely towards it. llie 
same perfection which Karamsin gave to 
prose, Dimitriefl gave to poetry. Of the 
more modem autlmrs particular mention is 
due to Alexander Pushkin, Russians greatest 
poetr uid Michael Lermontoff, not far his 
inferior. The most eminent novelists are 
Nicholas Gogol, Ivan Turgenieff, Feodor 
Miohailovitoh, Dostoieffaky, Alexander Her- 
zen, and Count Leo Tolstoi, the last the 
greatest of the living fiction writers of 


1699. In 1618 the house of Romanoff, 
whence the present czar is descended, was 
raised to the throne, and from this period 
the empire gained greater strength and 
consistency. Under Alexis Mikhailovitch 
(1645-76) White Russia and Little Rus- 
sia were conquered from the Poles, and the 
Cossacks of the Ukraine acknowledged the 
supremacy of the czar; various internal im- 
provements were effected, and the power of 
Russia began to be felt and feared by all 
ber neighbours. But Russia’s real greatness 
may be said to date from the accession of 
Peter the Great in 1 696, who first secured 
the country the attention of the more civil- 
ized nations of Europe. His first military 
achievement was his conouest of Azoff from 
the Turks in 1699, which, however, he lost 
again in 1711. He also completed the con- 
quest of Siberia; and, what was of more 
importance, obtained from Sweden by the 
Peace of Nystadt in 1721 Livonia^ Esthonia, 
Inmria, or part of Karelia, the territory of 
ViMrg, Oesel, and all the other islands in the 
Baltic from Courland to Viborg. Catharine 
1., widow of Peter I., succeeded on the death 


Russia. Russia possesses a number of valu 
able libraries. The first Russian press was 
set up at Moscow in 1554. 

History , — The origin of the Russian em- 
pire is involved in much obscurity, but it is 
usually regarded as having been founded by 
Rurik, a Scandinavian (Varangian), about 
862, his dominions and those of his imme- 
diate successors comprising Novgorod, Kieff, 
and the surrounding country. Vladimir the 
Great (980-1015), me Charlemagne of Rus- 
sia, introduced Christianity, and founded 
several cities and schools. But from this 
period down to 1287, when the country was 
overrun by the Tartars, Russia was almost 
constantly the scene of civil war. For more 
than two centuries Russia continued subject 
to the Tartars, while on its opposite frontier 
it was expoaed to the attaclu of the Poles 
and Teutonic knights. In 1828 the seat of 
govenunent was transferred from Novgorod 
to Moscow; and in 1481 the Tartars were 
finally ejmelled nnder Ivan the Great (1462- 
1505). Ivan extended the Russian domin- 
ions, married the niece of the last Byzantine 


of the latter, but died after a reign of only 
two years. The throne was then occupied 
successively by Peter II., 1727-80; by Ann% 
1780-40; by Ivan VI., 1740-41; by Eliza- 
both, 1741-62; by Peter IIL, al^ut six 
months in 1762; by Catharine II., wife of 
Peter III., 1762-96; by Paul, 1796-1801; by 
Alexander I., 1801-25; by Nicholas, 1825- 
55; by Alexander II., 1855-81. During all 
these reigns the growth of the empire was 
continuous. The Kirghiz Cossacks were sub- 
dued inl781,theOs8etesinl742; theFinnish 
province of Kymenegard was gained by the 
Treaty of Abo in 1748. The tmree partitions 
of Poland took place under Catharine II. 
in 1772, 179SL and 1795. Rusi^ acquired 
nearly two -thirds of this once powerful 
state. By the Peace of Kntchuk-Kainarji 
in 1774, the Turks gave up Azoff, part of 
the Crimea (the other part was taken pos- 
session of in 1783), and Kabardah; and 
by the Peace of Jassy in 1792, Oczakov. 
Georgia also came under the protection of 
Russm in 1788, and Couriand was incorpo- 
rated in 1795. A portion of Persian terri- 


emperor, and ever since the rulers of Russia tory had already oeen acquired ; and in 
have looked with lon^^ eyes upon the ter- 1801 the formid annexation of Georgia waa 
ritoriei of which the Byzantine eniidre con- effected. The Peace of Frederidwiaven, 
slated. Ivan the Tenible (1588-84) did 1809, robM Sweden <ff the whole of Fin- 
much to extend and consolidate the Russian land, whid^ow passed to Russia; the Peace 
territory, and in particular began the con- of Bukajpt^ 1812, took Bess arabi a from 
quest of Siberisi which was completed in the Turii^ that of Tiflis, 1818, deprived the 
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Pertiaiui of parti of the Caacaaoi; and then 
the Vienna Gongren of 1816 gave the re> 
mainder of Poland to Rnaiia. After fresh 
wan the Persians lost the provinces of Eri- 
van and Nakhichevan in 1828; and the 
Turin lost Anapa, Poti, Akhalrik, Ac., by 
the Peace of Adrianople in 1829. The desire 
to possess further dominions of the Sultan led 
to a war against Turkey in 1863, in which 
England, Prance, and Sardinia also took 
part in 1854, and which ended in the Peace 
of Paris, 1866. (See Crvmtan TTor.) The 
Russians were compelled to restore to Mol- 
davia the left bank of the Danube in Bessa- 
rabia. This district, however, was again 
restored to Russia by the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878, which followed the Russo -Turkish 
war of 1877-78. (See Ottoman Empire.) In 
1868 Russia acquired by agreement with 
China the sparsely populated but widely 
extended district of the Amur; the subjec- 
tion of Caucasia was accomplished in 1859 
and 1864, and considerable conquests have 
followed since 1866 both in Turkestan and 
the rest of Central Asia. A ukase of 1868 
annihilated the last remains of the indepen- 
dence of Poland by incorporating it com- 
pletely in the czardom. On the o&er hand, 
Russian America was sold to the United 
States in 1867. The following table will 
show at a glance the extent of these con- 
tinuous accessions of territory: — 


The extent of Bussitn territory under— 

Ivan the Great, 1462, about 882,716 aq. m. 

VaMili Ivanovltoh,. . .1606 „ 610,288 „ 

Ivan the Terrible, ....1684 „ 1,680,864 „ 

Alexis Miohaelovltoh, 1660 „ 6,089,094 „ 

Peter I., 1680 „ 6,968,860 „ 

Anna, 1780 „ 6,888,888 „ 

Katharine II m6 „ 7, 122, HO „ 

Alexander n., 1868 „ 7,866,940 „ 

Do., 1881 „ 8,826,888 „ 

Alexander m., 1887 „ 8,644,100 „ 


The population from 14 millions in 1722 
has grown to 108 millions in 1887. The 
extenibn of the Russian empire in the east 
is still going on. In 1881 the Tekkd Turco- 
mans ware subjected; in 1884 Merv was 
t a ken, and Penjdeh was occupied and an- 
nexed in 1885, whidi led to considerable 
frietlon between Bnasia and Britain. Of 
late years a great distorbing element to the 
govennnsnt of Bnasia has sprung up in 
NIhiliam (see NikiZwto). Themur&rolthe 
late emperor Alexander n. in the streets of 
St. Petsfsbarg, by means of a boml^ was 
Sisir dflhtg; Mid repeated attempts on the 
Ufa of Us sooosssor Alexander in. were 
ako made. Alexander HL, second son of 
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Alexander II., became emperor in 1881 and 
died in 1894. He was sucoeeded by his 
eldest son, Nicholas II., who is married to 
Princess Alexandra AJix of Hesse. 

Russia Leather is prepared in Russia 
chiefly from cow-hides tanned with willow, 
poplar, and larch bark, and is saturated 
with birch-bark o^ which gives it its pe- 
culiar odour. It is highly esteemed for its 
durability and imperviousness to water and 
insects, and is dyed in various colours, red 
and brown being the most frequent It is 
much used for book • bindings and fancy 
articles. Similar leather from cow-hide is 
made of good quality in the U. States. Large 
quantities of imitation Russia leather are 
made in Paris, but it lacks durability. 

Businiaks. See Rutheniant. 

Bust, peroxide of iron, formed by the 
gradual oxidation of iron when expom to 
the air. To remove rust the usual mode is 
to rub the object with a piece of oiled rag 
or emery paper. More rapid and more 
satisfactory results are secured by using 
very pure petroleum, and wiping with a 
hempen or woollen rag. To prevent rust, 
dip iron or steel articles in a mixture of 
equal parts of carbolic acid and olive-oil, rub- 
bing the surface with a rag. Others rub the 
me^ with a mercurial obtment, leaving a 
thin layer over the entire surface. If iron 
be dipped in a solution of carbonate of 
potash or soda in water the surface will be 
protected against rust for a long time, and 
objects can be protected for any period by 
burying in quicJdime. Rubbing the surface 
with plumb^o has a similar effect* 

Bust, a diMase which attacks cereals and 
many pasture grasses, known also by the 
names of red-gum, red-rag, red-robin. It 
is most common on the leaves, on which it 
is visible in the form of orange-coloured 
mealy spots, but is by no means confined 
to them. It is produced bv a ipedes of 
fungus, the grow^ of which seems to be 
spedally favoured in ill-ventilated fields 
under excessive summer heat 

Bustohuk, a town of Bulgaria, situated 
on the right bank of the Danute, where 
that river is joined by the Lmn, opposite 
Giurgevo^ and 42 miles south by west of 
Bnkimst Its position makes it a place 
of considerable strategic importance. It 
was neariy destroyed by the Bnssian bom- 
bardment during the Rnsw>-Tnrkish war of 
1377-78, and the fortifications have been 
dismantled by order of the Berlin Cangrem. 
Pop. 27,198. 
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Buftto Work, in BUMoniy, if n term ap- 
plied where the eurfaoe A a wall ebowa 
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groves between the different courses of 
stones, thus giving the appearance of open 
joints. There are many varieties of it. 

Eutaba^ a name for the Swedish turnip. 
See Tumtp, 

Buta'oem, a nat. order of polypetaloiui 
ezogena Iliey are shrubs or trees, rarely 
herbs, the simple or compound leaves dotted 
with glands, often having a strong heavy 
smell. About 700 species are known, oc- 
curring most abundantly in Australia and 
South Africa. A South American species 
produces the Angostura-bark. The bark of 
a Brazilian species, the Tieorla fehrifSuga^ is 
a powerful medidue in intermittent fevers. 
Dittany abounds in volatile oil to such a de- 
gree that the atmosphere surrounding it ac- 
tually becomes inflammable in hot weather. 

Butb, Book of, a canonical book of the 
Old Testament. It is a kind of appendix 
to the Book of Judoes, and an intrcraucrion 
to those of Samue^ and is therefore pro- 
perly placed between them. The story of 
Ilutn records in dmple language the andent 
rights of kindred, redemption, and other 
interesting customs of Hebrew antiquity. 
The date of the history and the name of its 
writer are unknown, Imt it is probably of a 
date subsequent to the captivity. 

Bnthf'niaiMli Bubbin'iakb, Busbitiakb, 
Bid or I4ttia Rusbiakb, numerous Slavonio 
tribes inhabiring Eastern Galida^ Bukowina, 
and Korth*eastem Hungary, dosely allied 
to the inhabitants of Podolia andVolbynia. 
The number of Athenians in the Austrian 
Empireainounts to 8,000,000, of whomnbout 
500,000 nse sel^ in Hungary. Thqylive 
almost sadualwdy by aspioultm)e, and their 
state oldrifoatioii is still very low. They 
belong lor the most part to the United 
Greek Chur^ and la politios often profe 
troublesoijiie to the Austro-Hungarian Em- 


pire on account of thsir Buasian prodivi- 
ties. 

Buthe'nium, a metal oocurrinff in pla- 
tinum ore. Symbol Bu; atomio wdght, 104; 
spedfic mravity, 11 to 11*4; odour, whitish- 
gray. ft is very infusible, and forms a 
sermi of salts wtdch are analogous to those 
of platinum. 

Rutherford, or Buthbbfubd, Sauusl, 
Scottish divine, was bom about the year 
1600 in Roxburghshire, died at St Andmws 
1661. He studied at Edinburgh University, 
took his degree of M.A. in 1621, and in 
1627 was appointed minister of Anwotb in 
Kirkcudbright On account of his stroi^ 
Preabyterian views he was deprived of his 
living in 1686 and imprisoned for two years, 
when he was restored. He took a prominent 
part in the drawing up of the National 
Covenant In 1680 he became professor of 
divinity, and in 1640 principal of the new 
college, St Andrews. He published numer- 
ous poUtioo-theol^oal treatises. The roost 
famous of these is Lex Bex, which on the 
Restoration was publidy burned, and he 
himself charged vrith high treason. Death 
prevented h& from answering the charge 
oefore parliament. His PamUiar Letters, 
published after his death, have been fre- 
quently reprinted. 

Buwerglen, commonly called Rdolxn, 
an andent roy^ parliamentary, and muni- 
dpal burgh in ^tland, county of Lanark, 
2 miles south-east of Glasgow, on the left 
bank of the Clyde. It oonsists ohiefly of 
one wide street, on which stands a fine 
baronial structure^ the munidpal buildinn 
and town-halL There are chemical works 
and dye-works, a paper-mill, a pottery, a 
buUdi^yard for small steamers; and in the 
vidnity ootl-mines. Rutherglen was erected 
into a royal burgh by David L about 1126. 
It belongs to the Kilnuumook district of par- 
liament^ burgha. Fop. 13,861. 

Butblii, Rhuddik, or Rhdthtn, a muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough In North 
Walea, beautifully situi^ on the Cflwyd, 
in tiie county of Denbigh. Near it are the 
remaina of a magnificent old caatle called 
Rhyddin,or RedFortresa. Butbin bebmgn 
to the Denbigh district of parliamentaiy 
boroughs. Pop. 2760. 

Butbm, Baip of, in Soottiah blakpr# 
an act of treadiery by wbieh the Earl of 
Gowrie and bia party, on the 22d of Augnat, 
1582, aecured thmnaelvea for ten mootha tha 
oontrol over the penon and power pf Jamea 
YL The king, then onlyaiKtaen yearn of 
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WM Borroanded at Rathven Caatle, tha seat 
of the Earl ol Gowrie, where he had gone 
on a hunting expedition. He was set free 
bj the opp^tion party at St Andrews 
(29th June, 1583), and the Earl of Gowrie 
was beheaded. 

Butile, red oxide of titanium, a brown, 
red, yellow, and sometimes nearly velvet* 
blaok ore. It is fotmd in many European 
oountries, in North America, and the Urals, 
chiefly in the veins of primidve rooks. It is 
infusible before the blow-pipe without a flux. 
Potters have used the metal to give a yel- 
low colour to porcelain. 

Rutland, or Rutlandshibr, the smallest 
of the English counties, surrounded by the 
counties of Lincoln, Leicester, and Nor- 
thampton; area, 94,889 acres. The surface 
is bmutifully ^versified by gently-rising 
bills. The prevailinn rook is a dose-grained 
limestone. The soil is almost everywhere 
loamy and rich. The west part of the county 
is under grass, and the east chiefly in tillage. 
It is famous for its sheep, wheat, and cheese, 
much of the latter being sold as Stilton. 
It returns one member to parliament Pop. 
20,659. 

Rutland, a town of the United States, 
capital of Rutland county, Vermont 117 
miles N.K.W. of Boston. It is an important 
railway junction, and has valuable white 
marble quarries in its vicinity. Pop. 11,760. 

Ruto di Puglia (pv)l'y&), a town of S. Italy, 
prov. Bari, with a handsome cathedral Pop. 
17,728. 

Ruyadaal (rois'dal), or Rutsdail, Jacob 
TA ir, one of the most distinguished Dutch 
l andsca p e-painters^ bom at Haarlem pro- 
bably about 1625, died in the poorhonse of 
his native place 1682. His p^tings, but 
little iq>preciated during his lifetime, now 
bring groat prices. Fine examides of his 
worlcs are to be seen in the National Gallery 
at London, and in the Louvre at Paris. 
Landscapes with dark douds hanging over 
them, lakes and rivulets surrounded by 
overhanging trees, Ao., are his subjects, and 
are represented with true poetic feeling and 
admirMde technique. It is said that the 
figures in his paintings were exeoiited by 
A. van de VekkL Ph% and Pieter Won- 
werman, 0. Beighem, and others. 

Riqrtnr (roi'ter), Miohul APMAAWBOoy 
im, a oddbrated Botch admiral boni at 
Flnshing in 1607, died 1676 in the port of 
fityiaenae from a wound received in an en- 
gagement with the French. He rose to his 
rank fkom the sitnatioa of oabin-bqy, and 
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distinguished himself for remarkable sea- 
manship and bravery in many naval battles, 
but more especially in 1653, in 1666, and in 
1672, against the British fleet. He was 
buri^ at Amsterdam, where the states- 
general erected a monument to his memory. 

Ry'an, Loch, an arm of the sea, on the 
N.w. of Wigtownshire, Scotland, extending 
inland about 9 miles, varying ^m 2 to 4 
miles in breadth, and affording safe anchor- 
age. At the head of the loch Ues Stranraer. 

Rybinsk', or Rubinbk, a town in Russia, 
government Jaroslav, on the Volga, at the 
confluence of the Rybinska. It is a busy 
place in the open season, as the goods arriv- 
ing by river steamer are here transhipped 
into smaller craft, which can then proceed 
by canal to St Petersburg. Pop. 29,275. 
increased to 100,000 during the shipping 
months. 

Ryoaut (ri-kgt'), Sir Paul, an English 
writer and diplomat, bom about 1630. He 
was of good family, and obtained his B.A. 
degree at Cambridge in 1650. He travelled 
extensively on the Continent and in the 
East IVom 1661-69 he acted as secretary 
of legation at Constantinople, and snbse- 

f uenSy for eleven jrears as consul at Smyrna. 

n these diplomatic offices he acquired con- 
siderable knowledge of the East, which he 
embodied in sevenJ historical works, as The 
Present State of the Ottoman Empire, The 
Present State of the Greek and Armenian 
Churches, Aa After bis return be received 
several importantgovemmentappointments; 
James II. knighted him, and William III 
made him resident at the Hanse Towns. He 
died in 1700. 

Ryde, a municipal borough and watering- 
place England, on the north-east side of 
the Lde of Wight It consists of several 
regular and well-built streets, and numerous 
detached villas surrounded by gardens, rising 
in terraces from the sea, and presenting a 
very pleastne appearance. A park on a 
rising gronnd to the east of the town, and 
the ]^er, form delightful promenades. Pop. 
102952 . 

Rye (SecOU eereOle, natural* order Gra- 
miimw), a spedes of grain of which there 
are ssrvsml varieties. It Is an esculent 
grain bearing naked seeds on a flat ear, 
rumiriied with awns like barley. It Is a 
native of the Levant, but has been culti- 
vated in Enrope from time immemorial It 
tiwivea in ffiHmatfii and in soils which forbid 
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Enrope, and xre iMread loniis the chief iQb- 
dhtenoeof the labocrlng dteiec of many parte 
of Rmcia^ Sweden, 

Norway, Benmaric, 

Holland, and Praadai 
XJnmalt^ rye-meal 
mixed with barley malt 
and fermented fmaa 
the waah whence ia die- 
tilled tiie apiiit known 
aa Holland gin. The 
atraw ia long, flexible, 
doea not rot eaaily, 
and ia naed by briok- 
makers and thatohera, 
also for stuffing horse- 
ooUars, mattreaae6,&a, 
and for making bas- 
kets, straw hats, and 
bonnets. Eye ia sub- 
ject to a diseMe called 
ergot, which renders it dangerous for food. 
Sm Ergot, 

Bye, a municipal borough and seaport of 
SSngland, in Sussex, one of the Cinque Porte. 
It u situated 64 miles 8.8.E. from liondon, 
on an eminence at the mouth of the river 
Bother. Pop. 8871. 

Bye-graaa, the common name of a number 
of grasses belonging to the nnus Zoftum, 
which presents the botaniou anomaly of 
associating the most important herbage and 
forage grasses with themost pemioious weeds 
of a^oulture. These grasses are readily 
known the many-flowered sessile spike- 
lets, arranged edgeaw and alternately upon 
a zigzag radhis, and a 1 ^)ported by a single 
herbaceous glume arising from the base, and 
pressing ag&ist the outer edge. The useful 
mdes are the Lolivm ptrennt and the 
LoUum ItoLiwm or Italian rye-graas. The 
latter is the most valuable. The pemioious 
varfetisi of m-grasa are the L, tmvlewtym^ 
or common darnel, and its allies. 

Qxira^^^^LMmed in IflS^he imm^Sate ob- 
of which waa to assassinate Charles II. 
and his Inother, the Duke of York (after- 
wards James IL), as they returned ttm the 
Neimiaiket races. This plan was to have 


been executed on the road to London, near 
a farm called Eye-house, belonging to one 
of the oonspiratm nam^ Eumbold; but 
it was frustrated by the king and his bro- 
ther happening to return from Newmarket 
earlier than was expected. The detection 
of the plot led to the arrest on a oharge of 
high treason of Lords William Bussell, 
£imz, and Algernon Sidney, who were in 
no way oonneoM with it. Iteiex put an end 
to his own life in the Tower, while Bussell 
and Sidney were beheaded, as also Lieu- 
tenant-oolonel Waloot, one of the real con- 
trivers of the plot. 

Bymer, Thomas, a critic and antiquary, 
bom 1641, died 1718. He studied at Cam- 
bridge and at Gray's Inn, and was called to 
the bar in 1678. Suooeeding Shadwell, in 
1692, as historiographer royal, he was en- 
trusted by the government with the task of 
making a collection of public treaties from 
the year 1101, which he began to publish in 
1704, under the title of Foedera, Conven- 
tiones, et oujuscunque Generis Acta PubUca, 
inter Beges Anglies et alios Prinoipes. Of 
this work he completed fifteen volumes, and 
five more were afterwards added bv Bobert 
Sanderson. This work is a valuable source 
of history for the period it covers. 

Bymar, Thomas Thi. See Khynm, 

Byotwar', in India, and eqieoially in the 
MamrasPresidenoy, the system of land tenure 
by which the ryots or omtivators of the soil 
are directly under government, paying so 
much annually acoewding to assessmmt 

Bysbraoh (ris'brak), John Miohabl, a 
sculptor, bom at Antwerp in 1698 or 1694, 
died 1770. He came to England early in 
life, and derived considerable reputation and 
^fit from the exercise of his art, of which 
Westminster Abbey and other cathedral 
bhurdies contain specimens. 

Bysifiok (ris'wm; properly Rijsmjlc — 
rls'^i^), a village and castle situated in 
South Holland, not far from the Hague^ 
where the Peace of Byswiok, which ter- 
minated the war waged against Lords XIT. 
by a leaghe consisting of Holland, the Ger- 
man Empire^ Britain, and Spain, was signed 
(September 20 and Ctetobsr 80, 1697). 


s. 

S, tiM uhlstsswth kller cf the English the roof of the mouth and the tip of the 
alphabet^ reprsssrfng histing sound toogus placed just above the uppSr teeth, 
pmuoed ht smitlhg the breath between Pvm tide drouaetenoe it has acmetiaes 
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been rMdronod M&o&ff the Ungoili (•• the 
toBgae le eMeiitiAl m !te proniiiioUtioa), 
■ometimee Mnong the dentiJs (m the teeth 
oo-oper*te in praaoing the hifdng lound). 
More deeeripavely it ie clei ee d m a 
It hai a twofold pronttndatiQn>~aharp or 
hard aa in taekt tin, this, thus; and soft or 
■onant (when it is equivalent to f), as in 
muH, vfite, 

Saadi. See 8adu 

Saalt (sftlt), the name of several Gherman 
rivers, the most important of which is that 
which rises on the north aide of the Fichtel- 
Mblrgi, in the north-east of Bavari% and 
joins the Elbe after a course of above 200 
miles. It passes the towns Hof, Jena, Naum- 
bnig, Merseburg, Halle, Ac., and is of great 
commercial importance. 

Baalfeld (alil'felt), a town of Germany, 
duchj of Saxe-Meiningen, on the left bank 
of the Sasle. It oontdba several historical 
buildings, and on an eminence near the town 
stands the once celebrated and prinoelv 
abbey of St. Peter. It has sevend consid- 
erable industries. Pop. 8871. 

Baarbrftekeu (zar'brdk-^n), a town in 
Prussia, in the Rhine Province, on the Saar, 
88 miles 8 . 1 . of Treves. It is now an im- 
portant trading centre, chiefly due to its 
jnoximity to the Saarbrttdcen coal-fields. 
On the opposite side of the river is the town 
of St Johann, connected with SaarbrUoken 
by two bridjM The first engagement in 
the Franco-German war took plaM here on 
the 2d of August, 1870. Pop., including 
St Johann, 22,01A 

Baardin, See Zacmdam. 

ftMtfgtmtklid (zfir'ge-mflnt; Fr. Sarregue- 
minet), a garrison town in Alsaoe-Lomiine, 
at the junction of the Saar and the Blies. 
It manufMures silk and silk plushes. Pop. 

Baarlouis (lirlo-i), a fortified town in 
Prussia^ Rhine Province^ 28 miles 8. by A 
of Treves, on a peninsula formed by the 
Saar. It has manufactures of trinkets and 
leather, and a trade in iron and lead obtained 
ftoai nines in the vidnity. Pm». 6786. 

Bahi (allts),firSAATE,atown&BohnBla| 
on the light bankof the%;er, which is crossed 
here by a chain-bridge. It is in a fertile dis- 
trict and has an hnportant trade in hope. It 
fa an old town and Juw a ehuroh dating fnn 
1208. Pq>. 10,426. 

•aha* asnall West Tndfaafaiand, heloag- 
ing to Hoilaad, and governed as a depen- 
muBif ci Oaia^ It ooMfata ct a sn^ 
fri aa n o aon% tatowed by deep, woodai^ 


and fertile valleys^ producing sugar, cotton, 
and indigo. Ar^ 6 sq. miles; pqp. 2606. 

Babadall', a manufacturing town in Spain, 
province of Barcelona. Wool and cotton 
Kiinningand weaving are dhiefiy carried on. 
P<m. 18,121. 

iabadilla, OanaDnjiA, or Oevadilla, 
the name given in conuneroe to the pulver- 
ised seeds cd two plants, the Atagrcea offici” 
nOlis of Undley, and the Fero^m Saba- 
dUla, both belonfl^ to the natural order 
Melanthaceas. Mexico now supplies the 
bulk of tile sabadilla seeds employed in 
pharmacy. Hie seeds of both plants are 
tonff, tnangfular, blackish -brown outside, 
whne insid^ of an acrid and burning taste, 
but without smelL Sabadilla powder is used 
as a vermifuge. Hie alkalrid extracted from 
the seeds, and known as veratrine, is applied 
externally in oases of neuralgia, rheumatism, 
gout, dropsy, and also as an insecticide. 
Large doses of veratine act as a moat irri- 
tant and eneigetio poison, while small doses 
prove a rajdd cathartic and diuretia 

Babaians, the ancient name of the in- 
habitants pf the modem Temen, in Soutii- 
wes t ii spjii ^i Their capital was Saba. 

Bitjiit, SABAi8if. See.8h6u»ni. 

Babal, the genus to which the palmetto 
belongs. 

Babanilla ( si-bd-nerya ), a seaport of 
Columbia, serving as the port of Barran- 
quilla. ^ Bwrrmquitla, 

Sabbatarians, a name formerly iqiplied 
to the soot of Baptists now called Seventh- 
day Baptists. 

Sabbath (a Hebrew word signifying rest) 
is tile day appointed by the Mosaic law for 
a total cessation from labour, and for the 
service of God, in memory of the circum- 
stance that Go^ having created the world 
in six daya rest^ on the seventh. Sabbath 
is not strictly synonymous with Sundav. 
Sunday is the mere name of the day; Sab- 
bath is the name of the institution. Sun- 
day is the Sabbath of Christians; Saturday 
fa the Sabbath of the Jews and some minor 
Christian sects. Hie first notice in the Old 
Testament pointing to the Sabbath occurs 
in Gm. ii 2, 8f but the first formal institu- 
tion of tl^ di^ Ai a holy day and a day of 
rsst fa recorded ih Exod. xvi 22-26, on the 
occasion d tin riiUdren of Israel gathering 
manna in the wilderness. Soon after the 
obaervanoe of the day was xe-enaoted still 
mote emesely and em ph atical ly in the 
tahlsA ^ the law. Pm to tim cap- 
ttv% the Jews kept the BidibaCh very bi- 
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differently, Imt after their return from 
Egypt Nehemiah exerted himself to secure 
the true observance. Graduall j the original 
law became encumbered with a long list of 
petty Pharisaical and rabbinical regt^tions. 
^e Sabbath began at sunset on Friday and 
ended at sunset on Saturday. On the Sab- 
bath the Jews were not allowed to m out 
of the city further than 2000 paces, wat is, 
about a mile, and this distance was called 
a ScLbbath’day'a journey. And as every 
seventh day was a day of rest to the people, 
so was every seventh year to the land. It 
was unlawful in this year to plough or sow, 
or prune vines; and if the earth brought 
forth anything of its own accord, these 
spontaneous fruits did not belong to the 
master of the ground, but were common to 
all. This year was called the Sabbatical 
yeaVf and was also to be a year of release 
for Jewish debtors. In the Gospels the re- 
ferences to the Sabbath are numerous, and 
they show us that Christ always paid re- 
aped to the institution although he did not 
regard the minute prohibitions that had 
been added to the original law. The desire 
of distin^ishing the Christian from the 
Jewish (HMervanoe early gave rise to the 
celebration of Sunday, the first day of the 
week, instead of the Sabbath. In 866 the 
Council of Laodicea removed all scruples 
as to the duty of Christians to keep the 
Jewish Sabbath. See Sunday, 

Babellians. See Sabdlvus, 

Babellius, a Christian teacher at Ptole- 
mais in Upper Egypt» who lived about 260, 
and is known as thefounderof a sect who oon- 


lenio influences. This sect flourished for 
about two centuries. See also Chrietiam 
of St. John. 

Sabiou', or Saviou', a leguminous tree, 
Lyeiloma Sabicu, native of Cuba. It fur- 
ni^es an exceedingly heavy and hard wood, 
with a texture as smooth, close, and firm 
as ivory almost^ and of a rich, warm, red 
colour. It is much employed for ship- 
building and cabinet-making. 

Sab'ine, river of the United States of 
America. It rises in the north-eastern part 
of Texas, and after a course of some 500 
miles flows into the Gulf of Mexico through 
Sabine Bay. It is too shallow to be of 
much use for navigation. 

Bab'ine, Sir Edward, a British astrono- 
mer and physicist, bom at Dublin 1788, 
died at East Sheen (Surrey) 1888. He was 
educated for the army at Woolwich, and 
obtained a lieutenant’s commission in the 
Koyal Artillery. Although he gained the 
rank of major-general in 1859, it is not to 
his military achievements that he owes cele- 
brity, but to his earnest and long-continued 
researches in astronomy and physical geo- 
graphy. As astronomer he accom^nied 
Sir J. Ross, and afterwards Sir E. Parry, 
in search of the North-west Passage, made 
valuable observationB, and collected numer- 
ous data regarding the length of the pendu- 
lum and the variations of the magnetic 
needle. He made other voyages to tropical 
and arctic regions to investi^te these and 
allied subjects, and published his researches 
in the Philosophical Transaction^ and the 
Transactions of the British Association and 


sidered the Son and Holy Ghost only as dif- the Royal Society. From 1861-71 he pre- 
ferent manifestations d the Gh>dhead, but sided over the iEoyal Society, and in 1869 
not as separate persons. He taught that as he was created a K.C.B. 
man, though composed of body and soul, is Bab'ineB(Sti6int),anancientpeoplewidely 
but one person, so God, though Im is Father, spread in Middle Italy, rilied to the Latins, 
Son, ana Holy Ghost, is but one person, and already an important nation prior to the 
DionysiuBof Alexandria wroteagainst Sabel- foundation of Rome. Originally they were 
lius, and Pope Dionysius oondemned him in a confined to the mountain districts to the 
council hela at Rome in 268. As a sect the N.B. of Rome, and their ancient capital was 
SabeUians are extinct since the beginning Amitsrnum, near the modem Aquila. As an 
of the 5th century, but their views have independent nation they ceased to exist in 
always found adherents. 290 B.O., when they were incorporated with 

Baldana, or Sabjbaks, a name improperly the Roman state. See Jtome (aUtory). 
given by writersof the middle a^to heathen Ba|iliies, Rape of thi. See RomiluB,- 

star-worshippers. It is also given to a sect BnUe, a digitigrade oamivorous ma^aL 
which arose about 880, and whose members near^Jplied to the common martefl and 
are also oalled Pseudo-Sabiansb or Syrian- pinMwten. the MutUta eibdUna, found 
SabiaDi^ from the fact that tlm sect orid- chiipy In Siberia and E[amtohatl^ and 
nated amco^ the Syrians of Mesopotamia hualra for its fur. Its length, exriusive cl 
Their reUgloii Is described as the heathen- the till, Is about 18 inches. Its fur, which 
Ism of titenaolrirt Syrians^ modified hy Hel- Is fytvemriy lustrous, and hence of the veiy 
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ish-yellow spots scattered on the sides of the 
neck. It is densest during winter, and 
owing to the mode of atta^ment of the 
hairs to the skin it may be pressed or 
smoothed in any direction. Two other spe- 
cies of sable are enumerated, the Japanese 
sable (if, meUmSpus) and a North American 
species (if. leuoSpus), The Tartar sable 
(if. tiherioa) is the name given to a species 
of the weasel genus found in Northern Russia 
and Siberia, and the pekan (if. ocmadeniis) 
of North America is sometimes known as the 
Hudson’s Bay sable. The skins of all these 
varieties are frequently dyed and otherwise 
manipulated to imitate the true Russian 
sable. Sable hair is also used in the manu- 
facture of artists’ pencils. Sable fur has 
been of great value from very early times. 

Sable, in heraldry, black, one of the tinc- 
tures used in blazonry. In engraving it is 
expressed by perpendicular croraed by hori- 
zontal lines. See Heraldry, 

Sable Island, a low treeless sandy island 
in the North Atlantio, off the east coast of 
Nova Scotia, 20 miles long and 1 to 5 broad. 
It has a refuge for shipwrecked persons and 
a lighthouse. Many shipwrecks have oc- 
cur!^ on it. It is gradually disappearing. 

Sables (sa-bl), or Sables d’Olobne; a 
seaport in France, department of Vend^, 
on the Atlantic. It is bvdlt partly on an 
eminence in the form of an amphitheatre, 
and partly on a flat, and has a good harbour, 
vslnable fisheries of oysters and sanRnei^ 
and a con sider able trade. It is much re- 
sorted to for sea-bathing. Pop. 10,420. 

Sabots (sA>bo), wooden shoes made each 
of one piece hollowed out Ijy boring-tools 
and scrapers. The v are largely woi^y the 
p ea sant ry of sevend European countries, be« 
mg wall adapted to poteot the fret a«dnst 
damp. In Frimoe their manufacture tonns 
an Important industry. Hw wiDow, beedi, 
298 


and aril are the favourite woods for sabot- 

Sabre, a broad and heavy sword, thick at 
the back and somewhat curved at the point. 
It is the chief weapon of cavalry regiments. 

Sabre-tache, a leathern case or pocket 
worn by cavalry officers at the left side, 
suspended from their sword-belt. It is 
ratW ornamental than useful, and its face 
beus the regimental emblems, number, Ac. 

Saobut, or Saokbut, amusic^ instrument 
of the trumpet kind vrith a slide; in fact an 
old variety of trombone (which see). The 
instrument called tabh^ in the Hebrew 
Scriptures has been erroneously rendered 
as sacbut by the translators. The exact 
form of rile sabbeka has been much disputed, 
but that it was a stringed instrument is cer- 
tain, for the name passed over into Greek 
and Latin in the forms mmluki, aambuea, 
a harp-like instrument of four or more 
strings. The instrument shown in the ac- 



companying illustration is beUeved to re- 
present a form of the saobut of Scripture. 

Baooatoo. See Sokoto, 

Saccharides (-idz), a name sometimes 
applied to a group of carbon compounds 
formed from sugars by the action of various 
organic adds. 

Sacch’arin, an artificial sugar prepared 
from coal-tar, first introduced to commerce 
in 1887 by its discoverer Dr. Constantin 
FahlbMg of Salbke (Germany). Its sweet- 
ening properties are enormous; one grain of 
sacohira is sidd to sweeten distinoriy 70,000 
grains of distilled water. It is not a fer- 
mentable sugar, and is already in common 
use in the treatment of disease, as diabetes, 
for instance; and in many cases in wM(& 
the palate craves for swe^ but in whi^. 
mdinary sugar cannot without danger be 
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pennitted. It k alio used bjgUmlp6noii% 
or thoM inolined to become lo, in order to 
leiaen the f ormAtion f at. To a certain 
extent it now oompetea with natnral eugare, 
eiipeoia^ In oonf^lonery and preserving. 
There ia aome donbt aa to its effects on the 
hnman si^tem. The French Oonseil d*Hy- 
glbneet da Salnbritd appointed aoommissinn 
to inquire into its propertiea, and their re- 
port, iBsned in 188o, stated that its use in 


food would aerionsty affect the digestive 
fnnctions. The diamverer and other che- 
mists, both British and foreign, have denied, 
however, that saccharin is injurious, siik) it 
ia also asserted that the hostility to this 
streetening substance emanates chiefly from 
personsinterested in the beet-sugar inaustry. 
Saccharin has come largely into use in Ger- 
many in the manufacture of confectionery, 
in browing, fto. 

ftaoohirom'eter, or Sacohabimctbr, an 
instrument for determining the (juantity of 
saccharine matter in any solution. One 
form ia simply a hydrometer for taking the 
qMoific mvity of the solution; another ia 
a kind ca polairiaoope, so arran^d that the 
solution may be interposed between the 
polarizer and analyser, and by observing 
the angle through which the plwe of polar- 
ization is tum^ in passing through the 
solution the datum is given for the calcu- 
lation of the strength. (See PolarigaHon,) 
Several saocharometera a^ng on this prin- 
ciple, but varying somewhat in construction, 
are now in use. 

Baodi^aram, a genus of grasses. See 
tSuffar^ewne, 

Sac'copharyiix, or Eubtphabtnx, a genus 
of eels, family Mursenide. The best-lmown 
apedea {8. peUeanoidei or Eurypharfftm 
pdeoanoidei) was diaooveied only a few 
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yeava agui It fnhabItB the depths of the 
Athmlla^ k ef a perfectly blade ooknm is 
■oKiettBiaB 9 fopt mlsngta, and but seldiDm 
mtwfflL ItoweaHaiiittetoitapoaflh-fflm 


pharynx, which enaldes It to swallow othei 
ndi of large dimenaiona. The muaoulai 
system is but little devriqped, and the bonea 
are thin and soft. 

SacheTerell (aa-riiey'dr-el), Hxkbt, D.D., 
an English divine of the Establishment, born 
1674, died 1724. While preacher at St 
Saviour^a, Southwailt he In 1700 delivered 
two bitter sermons nralnat dissent, and ac- 
cused the existing Wmg ministry of Je<^>ar- 
dizing the safety of the church. He was 
impeached in the House of Commons, tried 
in the spring of 1710, and suspended for 
three years. This persecution secured him 
at once the character of a martyr, and helped 
to stimulate the already fierce passions whioh 
then divided the and Tory party. 

Saoheveroll became the popular hero of the 
hour; while the Godolphin (Whig) ministry 
was overthrown. Parliament thanked him 
for his defence of the church, and as soon 
as his suspension expired, Queen Anne pre- 
sented him with the rich living of St 
Andrew’s, Holbom. Baoheverell, miving no 
merit to keep him permanently before the 
public, now fell back into obscurity. 

Bachs (z&ks), Hans, the most distin- 
guished meistersinger Germany in the 
16th century, bom at Nuremberg in 1494, 
died in the same dty 1676. He learned the 
trade of a shoemaker, and after the usual 
wandefyoAre, or period of travelling from 
place to place, commenced business in Us 
native dty, married 1619), and prospered. 
An entiiitdastic admirer of the Minnesin- 
gers, he took lessons nnder one of the chief 
meistersingers of Nuremberg, and to while 
away the tedinm of the oobbler*s art made 
verses himself. In this he soon tarpaased 
all his oontempotmries. Hiousands Cf verses 
flowed from his fertile brain, crude, but full 
of imagery and humour. As a stacmdi fol- 
lower m Luther, and an ardent advocate of 
his teachings, Sachs succeeded in imparting 
to his hymns a fervour which considmblv 
aided the spread of the Beformation. A 
bronze statue to his memory was erected in 
1874 at Nuremberg, iHiero his house may 
stillbeseen. 


Bachicn (zik'sen), the Qerman form of 
Saxody (whioh see). 

8aohM&-Altanbnif; 

QoUu^ do. See ^Saxe-AUMjjUf^, Ao. 

Badk (Spanish, MiWHKk ^ 
formerly a geasHd I^MWlhe dlffMI 

sorts of dty ml illWflMlplf 

is^ vriiioh wdw jm vma kl 

Siuclf^ in Ihh iw osHHf 
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BftfdniitoOi 8 m <8Wbote. 

SMdcInit. 8 m 8cM6tit 

flaekfiUe, TBOMi«, Lord BnokhnnH and 
Earl <ii DoiMt, an SWlkh atateaman and 
poet, aon of Sir Biohara Saokville of Baok- 
hurat, bom 1686, died 1608. At Oxford 
and Cambridge he diatinguiahed himaelf by 
hia Latin and Engliah pMtry, and aa a atu- 
dent of the Inner Temple he wrote, in oon- 
junction with Thomaa Nmrtom the tragedy 
of Gorbodno, or Ferrex and Porrex (pub- 
liahed in 1561), remarkable aa ^e drat 
example in Engliah of regular tragedy in 
blank verae. The Mirror of Magutratea, 
and the Complaint of Henry, Duke of Buc- 
kingham, the introduction to an intended 
aeriea of poema on the tragic Uvea of famoua 
men, ma^ one regret that he waa induced 
to abandon Uterature for poUtica. He took 
a prominent and creditable part in eome ci 
the chief eventa of Elizabeth’a reign. He 
waa a member of the court which tried 
Mary Queen of Scots; he succeeded Lord 
Burleigh aa lord-high-treasurer; and pre- 
sided at the trial of the Earl of Essex. From 
1587-88 he suffered imprisonment at the 
instigation of the queen’s favourite Leice- 
ster. In 1566 he had succeeded to his 
father's anmle estate; was raised to the 
peerage aa &uron Buc^urst shortly after- 
wards; and James 1. created him Earl of 
Dorset in 1604. He was buried at West- 
minster Abbey. 

8aoo, a river in the United States of 
America. It rises in New Hampshire, in 
the White Mountains, and runs south-east 
into the Atlantic below Saoo^ in Maine. It 
is 160 miles long, and has falls of 72 feet 
at Hiram, of 42 feet at Saco, and numerous 
minor ones. 

Baoo, a town in the United States, in 
York county, Maine, on the river of the 
same name, which supplies water-power to 
Mveral faotoriea, inducing woollen, cotton, 
and saw mills. Fop. 6075. 

SMTUnent, Latin, Mcrafnen^ttm, a pledge, 
an oath, in p^oular the militaiy oath of 
allegiance. This word received a religious 
SMM, in the Ohristianchurcli, froin its having 
been used in the Vulgate to tnaslate the 
Qseek myeMram, a mystery. Among the 
Mrly Latin e od es i astioal writers taeramef^ 
turn, therefors, signiaes a mystery, a tym- 
boUoal religions oerenEumy, and was most 
Ibsquently applied by them to the rite of 
tnifiiism. In modem Christian thedkigy 
• a m aai m i t Is defined as an outward a^ 
ri si b le sign of an Inward and spiritual 


moe, a solemn irilgious oeremony enjoined 
by Christ to be observed by his foUowers, 
and by which their special relation to him 
is created, or their obligations to him re- 
newed and ratified. In early times tiie 
church had numerous sacraments, as many 
M thirty being enumerated in the first half 
of the 12th century. The Eoman and 
Greek Churches now recognize seven sacra- 
ments: Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucha- 
rist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Orders, and 
Marriage. Protestants in geneiri hold Bap- 
tism and the Eucharist to be the only sacra- 
ments. The Socinians regard the sacraments 
merely as solemn rites, having no divine 
efficacy, and not necessarily binding on 
Ohristiims. The Quakers conrider them as 
acts of the mind oi^y, and have no outward 
ceremonies connected with them. 

Baoramen'to, a river of the U. States, in 
Califomia. It rises in the Sierra Nevada, 
on the borders of Oregon, and drains the 
centnJ valley of Califomia from the north. 
Its course is about 500 miles, 800 of which 
are navigable for small steamers. It dis- 
charges its waters into the Bay of San 
Frandsco. 


Baeramento, a town in the United States, 
capital of Califomia, in the county and on 
the river of same name, 80 miles north-east 
of Ban Frandsco. It occupies a low and 
levd site, and vast sums of money have been 
spent for embankments, and in raising the 
street levels, so as to secure the town against 
inundation by the river. Sacramento owes 
its origin and prosperity to the northern 
gold-fidds. It has suffered much frem 
water and fire during its short existence, 
but is now a regular and well-built dty, 
boasting of many good buildings. The state 
Capitol, centrally situated in a large, well- 
laid-out park, is a grand structure, and cost 
about half a million sterling. Pop. 26,886. 

Baerad Bewt of Jesus, among Boman 
Catholics an object of special devotion, in 
which the physical heart of Jesus Is re- 
garded as a symbol of his charity and of 
hb inner life, and connected with which Is 
a festival celebrated on the Friday after the 
octave i 3 l Corpus ChristL This devotion 
was introduced in the latter part of the 17th 
century to perpetuate the visions of a nun 
at Paray-le-Monisl, France, named Mar- 
guerite Marie Alaooque. It gradually 
spread, and has been more or less ardently 
cultivated ever sinM. Numerous convents 
and othar religious institutions devoted to 
the Sacred Heart exist throughout the Oa^ 
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tludio world, while pilgrima^ to the shrine 
of Marie Alaooqne (beatlded in 1864) are 
organized on a large aoale from time to time. 
A magnificent chnrch dedicated to the Sacred 
Heart has been erectedat Montmartre, Paris. 

Banrlflooa, ^ts offered with some symbo- 
lic intent to &e Deity, generally an immo- 
lated victim or an offering of any other kind 
laid on an altar or otherwise presented in 
the way of religious thanksgiving, atone- 
ment, or conciliation. The origin of sacri- 
fice is a point much disput<^; the two 
opposed views being that of a primeval 
appointment by the Deity, and that of a 
spontaneous origination in the instinctive 
desire of man to draw near to God. The 
symbolic character of sacrifice may be re- 
presented under three heads: (1) Propitia- 
tory, or designed to conciliate generally the 
favour of i^e Deity; (2) Eucharistic, or 
symbolical of gratitude for favours received; 
(3) Expiatory, or offered in atonement for 
particular offences. To a different class 
may be assigned deprecatory sacrifices de- 
signed to avert the wrath or ^pease the 
wicked disposition of deities. The customs 
of the Jews regarding sacrifice are note- 
worthy on account of their very express and 
explicit claims to a divine ori^, and be- 
cause of their connection with the Christian 


in use, and in which also the dexgy and 
others who take part in reUgions ceremonies 
array themselves for so doing. 

SacroboBco, or John Holtwood, a ma- 
thematician and astronomer of the 18th or 
14th century. He was a native of Britain, 
but lived chiefly in France, and died at Paris 
as professor of mathematics at the univer- 
sity. 

Sa'cnun, in anatomy, the bony structure 
which forms the basis or inferior extremity 
of the vertebral column. The human sacrum 
forms the back part of the pelvis, is roughly 
triangular in shape, consists of five united 
vertebrse, and 
from its solidity 
it is well acl- 
apted to serve | 
as the keystone 
of the pelvic 
arch, being 
wedged in be- 
tween and ar- 
ticulating with 

the haunch- PeWlcBonei. «.Baontm 
bones. In most 

mammals the number of vertebrse forming 
the sacrum is smaller than in man. In birds 
the lowest number is about ten. Fishes 
possess no sacrum at a^ The sacrum in 



religion. Details are amply given in the 
Book of Leviticus. Few religions, whether 
ancient or modem, have omitted sacrifices 
from among their rites. The ancestors of 
all the existing races in Europe practised 
human sacrifices, and similar usages widely 
prevailed throughout the world. Among 
Christians the Boman Catholic and Greek 
Churches regard the mass as a mysterious 
sacrifioe; but with Protestants it is not gen- 
erally so regarded. 

Bimrilege, in a general sense, the viola- 
tion or profaning of sacred things; more 
strictly the alienating to laymen, or com- 
mon purposes, what was given to religious 
persons and pious uses. Church robbery, 
or the taking things out of a holy place, is 
s ac ri l e ge, and by the common law was pun- 
ished ^th more severity than other thefts, 
bnt it is now put by statute on the same 
footiaff with bu^lary or housebreaking. 

Bnaxiataii, the same as season, which Is 
oomipted him it, an oflficer in a church 
whose duty it is to take care of the church, 
the sacred vestmenii^ utensils, Ac. 

SMc'tiafy, the apartment in or connected 
with a church intended for the keeping of 
the sacred Tcstments and utensils while not 


man is fully ossified and completed in de- 
velopment from the twenty-fifth to the 
thirtieth year of life, but the component 
parts can generally be perceived even in the 
most aged individualB. 

Bacy (sa-s8), Antoine Isaac, Babon Sil- 
VBBTBE DE, French philologist, bom in Paris 
1758, died 1 888. Aher acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the Grrek and Latin classios, 
he studi^ Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Sama- 
ritan, Ambio, and Ethiopic; mastered the 
prino4>id^ European lan^ages, including 
l\irkiah, and later on also Persian; was ap- 
pointed professor of Arabic in the School of 
Oriental Languages in 1795, and in 1806 
professor of Persian at the College of France. 
In 1808 be was elected to the Corps L4^- 
latif. He was one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Asiatio Sodetv and of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions, and a prolific contri- 
butor to the learned Transactions the 
period. Napoleon created him a baron in 
1818, and under Louis Philippe he became 
a member of the chamber of peers in 1832. 
His teaching gave a powerful impetus to 
the study of Oriental Iragnages in Europe. 

Saddle, a kind of seat for a hone’s Jijck, 
contrived for the safety and comfort 
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rider. In eftrly ages the rider sat on the 
bare back of his horse, but in oourse of time 
some kind of ooverizig was placed over the 
back of the animal Such ooverings beoune 
afterwards more costly, and were some- 
times richly decorated. The modem riding 
saddle consists of the tree, generally of beech, 
the seat, the skirts, and the flaps, of tanned 
pig’s-skin, and the construction and weight 
vary according to the purposes for which it 
is to be used. Among the varieties are 
radng saddles, militaiy saddles^ hunting 
saddles, and side-saddles for ladies, ^e 
name saddle is also given to a part of the 
harness of an animid yoked to a vehicle, 
being generally a padded structure by means 
of which the shafts are directly or indirectly 
supported. 

Bad'duoees, one of the two chief sects or 
parties existing among the Jews in the time 
of Christ Various accounts are given of 
their origin. Some critics recognize in the 
Sadducees the descendants and adherents of 
the Sadok mentioned in 1 Kii^ L 89. For 
the knowledge we possess about them we 
are indebted to the New Testament and 
to Josephus, a Pharisee, but comparatively 
little of their actuid position is certainly 
known. They were a less numerous, but 
more aristocratic party than the Pharisees; 
they possessed the laigest share of wealth, 
and, in consequence, generally held the 
highest dignities. A constant feud existed 
between die two sects. The Sadducees 
were distinguished for three special beliefs 
or doctrines : they repudiated the oral law, 
they denied the resurrection of the dead, 
and disbelieved in the existence of angels 
and spirits (or at least did not hold the 
current views regarding these). The Sad- 
duoees rapidly disappeued after the Ist cen* 
tury of the Christian era. 

Sadi, or Saadi, the most celebrated di- 
dactic poet of Penria, bom at Shiraz about 
the end of the 12th, died about the end of 
the 18th oentuiy. In his youth he visited 
Hindustan, Syr^ Palestine, Abyssinia^ and 
made sevei^ pilgrimages to Meooa and Me- 
dina. While in Syria he was taken by the 
Crusaders, and actually compelled to labour 
as a slave at the lortifloationB of Tripoli 
After about fifty years of wandering he re- 
turned to his nauve city, didighting every- 
body with his poems and sage precepts. The 
best of his works are: Ghifistan (Garden of 
Boses), a moral work, oomprisi^ stories, 
aneodotsi^ and obswvations and lefleotim 
inpmwaBdvwae; andBosti&(the()ro^ 


a collection of histories, fables, and moral 
instructions in verse. 

Sadler, or Sadlbib, Sib Balfh, an 
English statesman, bom 1507, died 1587. 
Thomas Cromwell, earl of Essex, in whose 
family he had been employed for some time, 
brought him under the notice of Henry 
VIIL, and the king charged him with sev- 
eral important missions to Scotland, and 
created him a knight in 1548. As a staundi 
Protestant he relinquished pubUc life during 
the reign of Mary, but on the accession of 
Elizabeth in 1558 he entered parliament, 
became a privy-councillor, and the queen 
employed him again in S^tland. Dmring 
Queen Mary’s mprisonment at Tutbury 
Sadler was for a time her keeper, and after 
her execution in 1587, and just about a 
month before his own death, he had to per- 
form the duty of carrjring Elizabeth’s letter 
of condolence and apology to James VI. of 
Scotland. 

Ba’dowa, a village on the Bistritz, in Bo- 
hemia, not far from Koniggratz. It is cele- 
brated as the scene of the preliminary en- 
gagement, on July Sd, 1866, between the 
Austrians under Benedek* a%d the Prussians 
under Prince Frederick Ohwles, which cul- 
minated in the decisive battle of Koniggratz. 
The whole conflict is also known as the battle 
of Sadowa. 

Safe, a receptacle for valuables, of iron 
or steel, or both combined. A safe to an- 
swer all requirements should be fire, ex- 
plosive, acid, drill, and wedge-proof. A fire- 
proof safe need only be so constructed that, 
although exposed to the intense heat of a 
conflagration, its inner recesses remain at a 
sufficiently low temperature to prevent com- 
bustion (i the contents. A burglar-proof 
safe needs many other safe-guards, ana the 
history of safe-making is midnly a record of 
struggles between £e safe manufacturer 
and the bniglar; the result is that safes can 
now be obtidned which are all but impreg- 
nable. The safe consists of an outer and 
an inner wall, the space between being filled 
with some ^-pro^ material such as as- 
bestos, silicate cotton, gypsum, Ac. The 
outside casing, which may be single or com- 
pound, natur^y receives the gpreatest atten- 
tion, and various are the devices of manu- 
faotnrers to render it sufficiently hard and 
solid to Mist the finely -tempered drills of 
thebuiglar. To prevent wrenching, the door 
is seou^ by bolts moving strai^t or dia- 
gonally into riots on one or on all rides. 
These bolts ate moved hj the door handle^ 
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and ftht look-k^ fixM thm in their poai- relop the flame. The lamp Is dosed bj a 
tiona. With the modem sale of the beet bolt passing through both p«rt% and to pre- 
kind, the look may be said to be the only vent the miner from expoidng the flame a 
vulnerable point, benoe mudi oare and In- looking arrangement exists, ^e diameter 
genuHy have been expended on Its xneohan- of the gauie wire is from ^ to ^ of an 
isDL The first great raiprovements In looks, inch, and the mrtures do not exoeed the 
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London, a name which stUl stands in the 
front ranks of safe-look makers; but numer- 
ous patents, mostly of Amerioan origin, have 
in reoent years been introduced. Of these 
the keyless permutation looks deserve par- 
tioular mention, as they obviate the danger 
whioh arbes from lost or false keya Suoh 
looks allow of opening only after an indi- 
oator has been moved in accordance vdth a 
certain combination of numbers arranged 
before dosing the safe. Some safe-looks are 
so construct^ that to be freed they require 
different keys on different days, some can 
only be opened at a certain hour, this being 
fixM on before tbe door is closed; while 


better known among miners as the *Gleordie,' 
has a glass chimney as well as the wire- 
gauze, and the air to feed the flame enters 
through a perforated ring just below the 
wick. This lamp, though safer than the 
Davy, if used with care, becomes a source 
of danger if the perforated rinff is allowed 
to get clogged and the glass ornmney over- 
heated. A series of trials with safety-lamps, 
made in Britdn by a committee of the Mid- 
land Institute, led to the condemnation of 
the ordinary Davy and Stephenson lamps, 
and to the introduction of the Mueseler, 
Marsant, and sevend other lamps, which 
had been used with satisfaction in Belgian 


others again require two or more keys in 
charge of different persons; in fact, the ar- 
rangements oontriv^ to render the plunder- 
ing of safes next to impossible are too nu- 
merous even to mention. The connection 
of safes with electric alarms in a variety of 
wi^s forms another safeguard. 

Safe-ooBdiiot, a protection granted by 
authority to persons travelling in an enemy's 
or in a foreign country to secure them against 
molestation. These special safe- conducts 
have in modem times been mostly super- 
seded by the passport system. 

Baled Xoh (* White Mountains'), a moun- 
tain range in Afghanistan. The westerly 
portion Ot Urn chain separates the Herat 
river valley from the Murghab, while the 
easterly Sued Koh forms the southern 
bound^ of tiie Cabul basin. These moun- 
tains are quite alpine in their character, and 
some of the peaks exoeed 15,000 feet in 
height Among the spurs of the eastern 
section are the passes leading fmm Cabul 
to Jalalabad, ana from Jalalabad to Fesha- 
wnr ftenous fa the annals of British militaiy 
eimeditions into Afghanistan. 

BalB|y-la«q», a lamp for Ughthg ooal- 
minse without exposizig the ntiners to ex- 
plosioiis of firsidaiim. The first safety-lamp 
was invented by Sir Humphry Davy in 
Ifilfl, and imtil a enfte reoent period his 
lystetn, with soma snght modifications, was 
in gen^ tissL It oonrisls prindpally of a 
dstm to hold ilte oU, in the top of which 
tiw wiok is idaoed. Over the oistem a oy- 
Vndu of nlNMUse is fined so •• to en- 


and French mines. They are, however, all 
modifications of the principle whioh under- 
lies the original invention of Sir Humphry 
Davy. A safety -lamp recently brought 
before the public is the Thomebury, whioh 
is said to be self -extinguishing in an explo- 
sive mixture of fire-damp ana air, to give a 
strong light, to be simple in oonstruotlon, 
and imsofutmy safe. There are also several 
electric miner’s ]am;)B in the muket. 

Bafoty-valve, a contrivance for relieving 
tile pressure of steam before it becomes too 
great for tbe calculated strength of the con- 
taining vessel The oommoneet form of 
safety-valve on steam-boilers is a lid (valve), 
premed a^nst a hole (§e<U) by either aspring 
or a wei^t; the spring or weight not exert- 
ing a greater force thim can be overcome by 
the pressure of the steam inside, part of 
which then escapes and obviates any danger. 
The valve is round, is bevelled round the 
edge, and is furnished with a spindle whioh 
moves loosely in a guide attached to the seat; 
the seat Is bevellM to fit the edge of the 
valve. On locomotive and on ships' boilers 
the valve Is pressed against the seat by a 
q>ring arrangement; but on staticmanr 
boilers a wei^t should always be employedL 
Fig. 1 shows a safety-valve, in whidi a 
wmgbt is employed. Here a is the valve^ 
5 5 tee boiler, c c the valve-seat, usually, Uk;^ 
the valve iti^, made oi mm-metel, a the 
lever tumhig upon a fixed centre at e, and 
pressing upon the valve by a steel points / 
a guide for the lever, g a wald|t wh|oh siaj 
beshif ted badnrards and fon|pili eooo^ 
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to the preMtare dadbrod. Slg. 8 ihowi a 
form of fprlng taiofy'TalvOk in whM n Miiei 
of bent ipringi khh§x9 |uaoad alternately 
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in opposite direotiona, their extremities slid- 
ing upon the rods 1 1 , and the springs being 
kept down by the oroas-bar Jb ; a being the 

Hg.s 



Spring SdMjr-TBlTe. 


valve, c the valve-seatf and h h part of the 
boiler. 


Hke leaves and large orooos-like purple 
flowers, oultivatedinmSastaadin Southern 
Bun^ for the sake of its atigmas. These 
when dried form the saffron of the shops, 
which has a deep-orange colour, a warm 
bitterish taste, and a sweetish penetrating 
odour. Its orange-red extract is used hr 
painters and dyers, and the saffron itself 
also in cookery and confectionery as a odour- 
ing and flavouring substance. Bastard saf- 
fron is safflower; meadow saffron CUehieum 
autumndle» 

Baflron- Walden, a municipal borough, 
Ei^land, county of Essex, 88 miles ir.N.x. 
of London. It is a place of great antiquity, 
and carries on a considerable trade in mait^ 
grain, cattle, &a Pop. 6104. 

Sagan, a town in Prussia, province of 
Silesia, government Liegnitz, on the Bober. 
It was formerly the capital of the princi- 
pality of Sagan, and has still a ducal castle 
with fine garaen and park. Various manu- 
factures are carried on, especially that of 
linen. Pop. 12,916. 

Sagape'nuxB, a fetid gum-resin brought 
from Persia and Alexandria, generally m- 
lieved to he furnished by some species of the 
genus Feriila, It occurs either in tears or 
irregular masses of a dirty brownish colour, 
oontalnii^ in the interior white or yellowish 
grains, it has an odour of garlic, and a hot, 
acrid, bitterish taste. It is occasionally used 
in medicine as a nervine and stimulating 


Baffl, Safie, or Asn, an ancient seaport 
in Morocco, on the wort coast, at one time 
an emporium of the European trade with 
Morocco. The Portuguese held it from 
1608-1641. P<m. about 10,000. 

Bafflowur, or Bastard Saffron {CarthU- 
tnui tinetorwt), a large thlstle-lilm plant 
with orange-oolonred flowers, natural order 
OompositsB. It is oultiyated In China, India, 
Egy^ and in the south of Europe. An oil 
is eigpressed from the seeds, which is used 
as a lamp-dL The dried flowers afford two 
odouring matters (also called safflower), a 
yellow and a red, the latter (carthamine) 
being that for which they are most valued. 
They are chiefly used for dyeing silk, afford- 
ing varicQs diades of pinik, ross^ crimson, 
and scarlet llGxed flndy-powdeied 
talo^ safflower lorms a common variety of 
tenge. In some ulaoee It is used in Ueu of 
the more expanitve aaffimi, and for adul- 
teirt^ the fatter. in la^ doses, 

sets se a pumtive. 

Bsftnm. (droMta $aibmt, natura l order Irl- 
ihriffi), alow ofinineBtdi plant with grass* 


expectorant 

Bagas (‘tales*), the name given to a class 
of prose epics among the Icelanders, of a 
mixed character, blending fiction with au- 
thentic narrative. Some detail particular 
eventa relating to politioa or religion, some the 
history of a p^oular family, and others the 
lives of Idngs and other emtont individuals. 
The sagas Imve been much studied bvmodem 
writers and critics, and they have elucidated 
the mythology, bistory, and antiquities of 
the North to an eminent degree. Originally 
they were composed for orm recitation, and 
prior to tiie 12& century they lived only in 
the memories of the people, hence the vary- 
ing vertions of the same eventa Between 
the 12th and 16th centuries numbers of 
these detailed tales were ooUeoted, written 
down, amplified or curtailed, and worked 
into a series of oonseoative narrativea The 
sagas of the west of the Island are most ele- 
gant In rtyle, and this eireomataiioe ii attri- 
buted to Celtio infiuenoa Amcogtiiemora 
important aagaa am: the Saga of QIrti, the 
onuaw) '^at of tha hero and port the 
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Eyrbyg^ Sftg% a nm of very mixed con- 
tents; the LaxdcBla Saga, the story of tiie 
Icelandic heroine Gudnin; the Saga of 
Grettir the Strong; the Ssm of Nial, a com- 
plex san of neat legal and historical value. 
A numW of the moat interesting sagas are 
to be had in English translations. 

Sage, the common name of plants of the 
genus Salvia^ a very large genus of mono- 
tietalous exogenous plants, nat. order La- 
biatee, containing about 460 species, widely 
dispersed through the temperate and war- 
mer regions of the globe. They are herbs 
or shrubs of widely varying habit, usually 
with entire or out leaves and various-col- 
oured (rarely yellow) flowers. The best 
known is the 8, oMoinSliSf or garden sage. 
This plant is muon used in cookery, and is 
supporod to assist the stomach in digesting 
fat and luscious foods. Sage-tea U com- 
mended as a stomachic and slight stimulant 

Sage-brush {Artemisia Ludoviciana), a 
low irregular shnib of the order Compositae, 
growing in dry alkaline soils of &e N. 
American plains. The name is also given 
toother American species of Artemisia. 

Sage-cook. Same as Ooek-of -the- Plains. 

Saghalien, Saqhalut (saA'a-lSn), a long 
island in the North Pacific, separated from 
Manchuria by the Gulf of Tartary, opposite 
the mouth of the Amoor ; are% 24,560 <^uare 
miles. The centre is mountainous. There 
are three parallel ridges running from north 
to south, from 2000 to 5000 feet above sea- 
level, and densely covered with conifers. 
Climate, flora, and fauna aro almost Sibe- 
rian. The inhabitants consist of Russians 
(many of them convicts), Japanese, Ainos, 
Ac., altoTOther some 20,000. The island 
formerly Delon^d to the Chinese Empire, 
but early in this century the Japanese took 
possession. In 1875 the Russians obtained 
its cession from Japan. 

SagllUtw (sag-i-n;^'), acity of the U. States, 
capital of Saffinaw county, Michigan, on 
both sides of the Saginaw River, here navi- 
gable for the larmt lake craft, about 17 
miles from Lake Huron. Saginaw is well 
sui^lied with railwayconneotious; and there 
are numerous saw-mills and other industrial 
establishments. Pop. 46,822. 

Bagltta (sa-iit'a), a genus of annelids, 
forming the order Chsstognatha. This ani- 
mal is a transparent marine form, straight 
and slender, attaining the length of about 
an inch. The head carries a series of setae 
or bristles surrounding the mouth, and the 
hindM* mAiwin n# thft nndv is Mnmd with 


a sort of fin. The species are found living 
in the open sea all over the world. 

Bagitta'ria. See Arrow-head. 

Sagittarius (the Archer), in astronomy, 
the ninth si^ of the zodiac, into which the 
sun enters November 22. The constellation 
consists of eight visible stars. It is repre- 
sented on celestial globes and charts by the 
figure of a centaur in the act of shooting an 
arrow from his bow. 

Bagit'tate, in botany, a term applied to 
the form of leaf shaped like the heM of an 
arrow; triangular, hollowed at the base, 
with angles at the hinder part. 

Sago, a starchy product obtained from the 
trunk of several species of a genus of palms 
named Sagus^ and chiefly by S. Rumphii and 
8. Icevis. The latter, from which the finest 



Baso Palm (Sosw UnU). 


sago is prepared, forms immense forests on 
nearly ill the Moluccas, each stem yielding 
from 100 to 800 lbs. of sago. The tree is 
about SO feet high, and from 18 to 22 inches 
in diameter. It is out down at maturity, 
the medullary part extracted and reduc^ 
to powder like sawdust The filaments are 
next separated by wishing, and the meal 
laid to dry. For exportation the finest sago 
meal is mixed with water, and then rubbed 
into small grains of the size and form of 
coriander sem The ^Malays have a pro- 
cess for refining sm^ and giving it a fine 
pearly lustre, mw|&od of wmdi is not 
known to Fur^llM^Tit there are stroim 
reasons to b^e#ll|K heat is employeoC 
because the stt^sh f^wtlaUy transformed 
into gum. sago^ ouj^ is in the 

highest estimipdii in alHhe Eunmian mar- 
kets. Ssim fenns s. li|^ A wholesome^ nutri- 
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tioiui food, and may be need to advantage 
in all oases where a f^naceous diet is re- 
quired. It is also largely used in the manu- 
facture of soluble ooooas, and for adulterating 
the common sorts of arrowroot. For Port- 
land-sago see Arum. 

8a'g(^ or Saoouin, the native South 
American name of a genus (CaUithrix) of 
Brazilian monkeys of small size, and re- 
markably light, active, and graceful in their 
movements. 

Bagor. See Saugor. 

Bagaenay (aag'e-nS), a river of Canada, 
prov. of Quebec, formeid by two outlets of 
Lake St. John, which unite about 9 miles 
below the lake, from which point the river 
flows B.I., and falls into the St. Lawrence 
at Tadousao Harbour; length about 100 
miles. For many miles of the latter part 
of its course the banks are very lofty, and in 
some parts there are precipices more than 
1000 feet high. Ships moor at rings fixed 
into some of the precipitous walls of rock, 
the water being so deep as to be unsuitable 
for anchoraga The Saguenay is navigable 
for vessels of any size to Ha Ha Bay, a 
distance of about 50 miles to 60 miles from 
the St Lawrence, and at high-water for 
vessels of large dimensions from 15 miles to 
18 miles farther. It is visited by many tour- 
ists on account of its remarkable scenery. 

Bagun'tom, formerly a town in Spain 
south of the Ebro, about 8 miles from the 
coast It is famous in Roman history; its 
siege by Hannibal in 219-218 B.O. having 
given rise to the second Punic war. The 
site is occupied by the modem town of 
Murviedro. 

Bahara (sa-hfi'ra; properly sa'ha-rtt), Thi, 


and towards the Atlantlo Adrar. These 
plateaux are intersected by many fertile val- 
leys fit for agriculture and pasture. Other 
parts of the desert are broken by large oases 
with a most luxuriant vegetation, such as 
Twat, Wargla, and Fezzan. On the borders 
of Algeria oases have been created artifi- 
cially by means of artesian wells. A vast 
tract of true desert, £1 Djuf, lies in the 
west-central region, and unites all the worst 
characters of &e desert — want of water, 
intense heat, and moving sands. In the 
desert proper there is littie of animal or of 
vegetable life. A few s;>eoie8 of antelopes, 
the wild ass, the mountain sheep, the hyiena, 
the baboon, the tortoise, and the ostrich, 
are met with in favoured spots. ^ Lizards, 
jerboas, and serpents of many kinds retain 
undisturbed possession of the burning sands. 
Where herbage exists it is mainly com- 
posed of such plants as require but little 
moisture. The vegetable wealth of the 
desert-dweller lies in the date-palm. The 
population, estimated at about 2^ millions, 
consists of various tribes of Arabs, Berbers, 
and negroes. The Berbers are almost con- 
fined to the west-central, and the negroes 
to the east-central parts, while the Aralw 
predominate in the other regions. Camel- 
breeding, slave and salt dealing, caravan 
conducting, and brigandage form the chief 
occupations of a large section. A number 
of caravan routes through the Sahara con- 
nect Timbuctoo and the Soudui with the 
maritime countries in the north. Recent 
explorations have finally disposed of the idea 
that the Sahara is the dried-np bed of a 
former inland sea, and that it oc^uld be re- 
stored to its former condition by admitting 


that vast and mainly desert tract of Nor- 
thern Africa lying north and south of the 
Tropic of Cancer, between the Atlantic and 
the Nile. In the north it extends to and 
forms part of Mmocoo, Algeria^ Tunis, Tri- 
poli, and Egypt; in the south it is chiefly 
bounded by the Soudan. This immense 
area, calculated at over SJ million square 
miles, is not, as popularly supposed, a great 
level desert ; on the contrary, it offers oon- 
sidendfie variety of oonfignration and vege- 
tation. The suzlaoe ranges from below sea- 
levd to 8000 feet above It There are the 
extensive and derated plateanx of Tasili, 
Tibestl about the centre of the Sahara, 
mnning frw the north in a south-easterly 
dirsetion, and presenting some very high 
mountain messes Between Tibestiandtte 
Niger we bare the derated regioQ of Air, 
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the waters of the ocean. The diluvial sea 
theory is now limited to the low-lying dis- 
tricts, £1 Djuf and Kufra, which abound in 
rock-salt deposits. A great part of the 
western Sahara is claimed by France. 
Spain has annexed a portion of the littoral 
and interior between Morocco and Senegal 

Bahdnmpar (so-ha-ran-pvir'), a town in 
Hindustan, oapitd of the district of the 
same name, in the North-west Provinces. 
It has many handsome residences in the 
European style, a government stud, a botanic 
garden, and a la^ sugar and gntin trade. 
Pep. 68,194. 

Baliib, the nsnd term of address by na- 
tives of IiMfla towards a European gentle- 
man. 

Bai isii% the name applied to the weeper- 
monk^ of Brasfl. See 8ap€you. 



8AI0A SAIL. 


Saiga (ti'ffa; AntiWUpe Saiga), a nedai 
of antelo^ found on mb ftoppoi of Runia 
and on the Btunian borden of Aaia. It 
forma one of the two Bnropean apeciea of 
antelopee; the other apeoiee being the oha- 
moia. The aaiga ia about 21 feet in height, 
with 8|dral hotna» tawny ooloured in aum- 
mer, li^t gray in winter. 

Bai^ (al-goii')>o*pitalof French Cochin- 
China, of whim it ia me ohief trading empo- 


rium, on the right bank of the river of the 
aame name, 85 milea from ita mouth in the 
China Sea, one of the fineat oitiea in the 
Eaat The bulk of the buaineaa ia carried 
on in the auburb of Cholon. Saigon ia con- 
nected by canal with the Me-koim, and by 
rail with Mytho, aituated on one of the arma 
of that river. The Saigon river ia navigable, 
even at ebb-tidea, by the largeat veaa& up 
to the town, and an active tn^e with China, 



Sailf of » fuU-fiaaid 8bia 


Siam, Singapore, Java, &o., ia carried on, 
rice bring the ataple artiole of export The 
population, inoludiug Cholon, ia about 60,000. 

Balkio. Same aa Kioto. 

Sail, a piece of cloth or tiaaue of aome 
kind apread to the wind to impel or aeaiat 
in impriling a veaael through the water. 
Saila are uaually made of aeveral breadtha 
of oanvai^ aewed together with a double 
aeam at the bordera, and edged all round 
with a cord or oorda called the hoU^ropt or 
b^-ropbi. A aail extended by a yard hunff 
by the middle ia called a ifuare bail; a aau 
aet ugoa a gafl^ boom, or atav, ao ea alwava 
to hium more or leae in the mreotion of the 
veaari'a length, ia called a fort-amdrofi baU. 
The upper part of every aim ia the hmd, the 
lower piui Ihe >boi^ the aidM in genmi are 
called lebbksi. The lovrer two ootnaia of a 
aquare sail are ia general called duet, and 
are kept extended by tepaa nailed bhmtb. 
Saila gmerrilytrimAeir ii«iii%pintlyait 


leaat, from the meat, yard, or atay upon 
whim they are stretohm; thua, the main- 
oourae, main-top aail, main-topgallant aail, 
are reapeotively the aaila on the mainmaaA 
main-topinaet, and main-topgallant meat 
The namea of the aaila ahown in the above 
out are: 1, flying jib; 2, jib; 8, fore-topmaat 
atayaail; i, fore^oorae (or fore-aail); 5, fore- 
topuil; 6, fore-topgallant aail; 7, fore-royal; 
8, fore-al^-aall; 9, fore-royal atudding-aail; 
10^ fore-topgallant atuddkig-aail; 11, fore- 
topmaat atrading-aail; 12, main-oourae 
(inaia-aail); 18, main-top aidl; 14, main- 
tqBgaliant aail; 15, main-royal; 16, main- 
aky-aail; 17, inaln-royal atucklii«-efdl; 18^ 
main-topgallant atudding-aail; 19, main- 
topmaat atuddiag-aail; flO^ mteaen-oonraa 
(croaa-iaok); fl, mimeB'top-iadi; 2A wiaaen- 
topgallaataail; 28,mlBBen-royal; flAwifiaan- 
ri^-aaS; 25, apanker or driver. Tlte yeaari 
r e p teae nt ed Bi%ht^ however, emay additional 
ama te theae ahem, In the ahi^ of atay* 
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■ails, Aa; atid in modem the toip mile 
end iopgallntit Mile are oftm divided into 
lower and upper. Fonr^maeted ehipo are 
now not uncommon. See Ship, 

Sailoloth, a etrong linen, oottcm or hem- 
pen doth need in mSking eaila. The beetle 
made ol flax, and oomUnea flexifaSitj with 
ligbtneae and etrength. 

Sail'llah. See Sword-JUh, 

Bainfotii, a plant, Onobriohu Mtwi, na- 
tural order Lemuninoee, a native of Oentral 
and Southern JBurope and part ol Aida. It 
hae been in cultivation for oenturiee for the 


purpoee of enpplying fodder for cattle either 
in the green etate or converted into hay. 
It le a pretty plant vrlth narrow pinnate 
leavee and long epikee of bright pink flowen; 
etem 1^-2 feet high. It growe beet on chalky 
loame and ppwvelly adla on a oalcareoue 
bottom. B^ig haray, it will produce crope 
where dover and ^e-ffram are grown with 
difficulty; and tmaet favourable conditione 
may last from eight to twdve yeara. 

Saint Albana, a munidpal borough and 
cathedral dtv in Hertfordehire, Finland, 
24 milee north-weet of London. It etande 
doee to the eite of the andent Vendamitm, 
and owes ite name to St Alban, the proto- 
mart^ of Britain. St Albane figures prom- 
inentlv in English hiatofy, and two Imttlee 
were fought here (1465 and 1461) between 
the rival houaee d York and Lanoaeter. 
The cathedral ie a large and beautiful etruc- 
ture teoently reatored, and St hfidtaers 
containe the remaine of and a monument to 
Lord Bacon. Straw-plaitinganddlk-throw- 
ing are the chief induetriea Byareadjuet- 
luent of the diooeaee of Bocheeter and Wln- 
cheeter, the see of St Albana waa created 
in 1877. St Albana givea name to one of 
the parliamentary dividona of Hertford- 
ahire. Pop. 12,896. 

Saint- Amaiid-lM-Saiui (aap-U-mhn- 
lft-86), atowninFranoe^departinentof Nond, 
on the Soarpe^ 7 milee north- West of Yalen- 
dwnne a. It la famoua for ite hot aulphuroua 
apringa, and haa inaonfacturea of fine cotton 
yani% Ac. Pop. 6672.— There la another 


Saint-Amand— Si. A.-Moirr-Bov^ In dep. 
Cher; pop. 7468. 

Saint Anftram. See Andrem (Stt 
SOidAAtiioi^nxi. SmSrpti^ 
mtaMauMd (aan-titr-ns), Aobium Im 


Bot m, Fkettoh rnamhal, been 1601, dkd 

1656. He entered the army in 16Sl,ffiatfa« 
gaiilied hlarndf k Alglma ^ leading 


r 9 Kahyke in 

1661 , and wai made ginMal of dlffdan 


Recalled to Paris the same year he vraa 
created minister of war by homa Napdeem, 
and was the chief tod in the coup 
of 2d December, receiving aa rewm tiie 
baton of a marahaL In 1864 he was com- 
mander of the French forces in the Crimea, 
but died from cholera a few days after the 
battle of Alma. 

Saint Austell, a town in Ensland, county 
of Cornwall, with a large trade in potters* 
day, known m kaolin. In the vicinity are 
extensive tin and copper mines. St. Austell 
gives name to one cf the parliamentary 
divisions of Cornwall. P^. 8477. 

Saint Bartholomew, oae Bartholomew. 

Saint Bees, a village in England, on the 
coast of Cumberland, with, until recently, 
a theological college (now given up) for 
supplying an inexpensive theological train- 
ing for the English Church. Pop. 1142. 

Mint Oathiiine's, a town of Canada, prov. 
Ontario, 12 miles north -west of Niagara 
Falk end near Lake Ontario. It is cele- 
brated for its mineral springs (artesian), is 
the centre of a large and increasing trade, 
and contains flour and mw mills, foundries, 
Ac. Pop. 9642. 

Saint Catharins*s Oollsgs, Cambsidoi^ 
was founded in 1478 by Bobert Woddarke^ 
D.D., chancellor of the university and pro- 
vost of King's College. 

Saint Clair, a li&e in North America, 
situated betvreen Lake Huron and Lake 
Erie, and connected with the former by St. 
Clair Biver, with the latter by Detroit Bi- 
vw. It is 80 miles long, gr«Uest breadth 
24 miles^ area 860 square miles. It con- 
tains several fine islanda The river Saint 
€8air, which separates Canada and the 
UniM States^ is about 40 miles long, 1 mile 
wide, and navigable. 

Saint Ohmd, Qyr, Denis, Did, Dialer, Do- 
mingo. Bee OZottd (^.), Aa 

Bainte Angna^tii^ a dty and seaport in 
the United ^tes, capital of St John’s 
county, Florida, on an mlet of the Atlantic^ 
and a fadiionable health resort during win- 
ter. It is said to be the oldest town in the 
United States, having been founded by the 
Spaniards about 166& A few spedmens of 
Spaaldi areUteeture remain, bot these are 
rapidly w»*ir<"g way for modem straoturaii, 
and tM town Is putting on a new a]^>ear- 
anoa The Hotel Ponce de Leon is a mono* 
ineMol bdldlng in the eariy Spanish Benaie- 
eanoe style, ft occupies a gmat extent cf 
gronad, and its annitectare Is randeeed 
eSeettve bj dMtibiition cf pine, bj Idty 
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towen, corner turrets, eroades, and low- 
fdtohed orerhangine tiled roofs. It has also 
ffi^en courts and ornamental gardens, 
^ere are also other large hotels and seve- 
ral 6ne churches. Permanent population 
about 4800. but in winter over 10,000. 

Bainte-BeuTe (sai^t-beuv), Chaules 
Adqubtik, a French writer, and one of the 
greatest of modem critios, bom at Boul(^e 
1804, died at Paris 1869. He studied medi- 
cine at Paris, but abandoned that science 
in favour of literature, his first work of im- 
portance being on the French literature of 
the 16th century. Hk contributions to the 
Bevue des Deux Mondes on French authors 
and literature formed for a considerable 
period the chief attraction of that periodical 
in 1887 he delivered some lectures in the 
School of Port Royal at Lausanne, and 
these laid the foundation of hk elaborate 
work, Hktoire du Port Royal (1840-60). 
In 1840 he was appointed conservator of 
the Mazarin Library, and in 1845 ad- 
mitted a member of the French Academy. 
After 1848 he contributed a number of 
critiques to the Monday numbers of the 
Gonstitutionnel and then of the Moniteur 
(Gauseries du Lundi, 15 vols. ; Nouveaux 
Lundk, 18 vok. ). In 1 852 he was appointed 

S rofessor of Latin poetry in the Goll4ge de 
Vance, but hk views in favour of Napoleon 
III. and imperialkm rendered him unac- 
ceptable to a large section of the students, 
and he resigned; he also lectured for some 
years on French literature at the ifilcole 
Normale Sup4rieure. The cross of the 
Legion of Honour was bestowed on him in 
1859, and the senatorship in 1865. Most 
of hk critical writings have been repub- 
lished in various ediuons. He also wrote 
three volumes of poetry (1829-87), under 
the rum de flume * Joseph Delorme;' but 
these do not rank high, almough hk ideal of 
poetry was of the very highest. 

Bauitt Croix (sant krwii), a West Indian 
kland beloni^g to Denmarl^ 40 miles b.s.b. 
of Bt Thomas; area, 74 square miles. The 
western portion k hillv, but the soil almost 
throughout the kland is productive. Sugar 
k the priadpal crop, which is, however, 
(HmiBkhing. The kumd was dkoovered by 
GdumbiuL Pop. 18,480. 

Saint BIto M(KnrT, a mountain situated 
hk the noriik*west of Canada, near the 
boundary betweoa R and Alaska, about 25 
miles from the Paalfto, It xiaes 18,017 feet 
above Gie ocean, and bokiigoompletely iso- 
lated aervea aa a very important landmark. 


Bainte Blarie. See Nottuihrahim. 

Balnte-Marie-Anx-Minea (sant-mh-re-fi- 
men). See Marhireh. 

Baintea (sapt), a town in W. France, de- 
partment Gharente-Infdrieure, on the Gha- 
rente. It has an old cathedral and interest- 
ing Roman remains. The manufactures are 
bombazine, earthenware, Ac.; and the trade 
is in brandy, wool, and com. Pop. 12,495. 

Baint-Etienne. See Stienne 

Baint Enatatina. See EueteUiue, 

Baint-Evremond (sant-ftvr-m6n),CHABLXs 
Mabooxtel de Saint-Denis, Seioneub de, 
a French writer, bom in 1618, died 1708. 
At sixteen he entered the army, took part 
in many of the campai^ of the period, and 
rose to the rank of field-marshal, but gained 
hk chief laurels in the salon of Ninon de 
I'Enolos as a brilliant conversationist and 
a graceful wit. He was a staunch royalist, 
but, compromised by the disgrace of Fouquet, 
and afraid of Mazarin, he fied to England in 
1661, and was welcomed and pensioned by 
Charles II. He was buried at Westminster 
Abbey. Hk satirical writings and hk letters 
are of most interest One of the former is 
hk La Gomddie des Aoaddmktes. 

Baint Frands, a river of the U. States, 
forming part of the boundary between Ar- 
kansas and Missouri, and entering the Mk- 
sksippL At high-water it k navigable for 
about 150 miles; total length 450. 

Baint GaU. See GaU (St.). 

Baint Oormain. See Germain {St,). 

Baint Helena. See Helena {St.). 

Baint Helens, a munidpal and parlia- 
mentary borough in England in Lan<»shire, 
10 miles B.N.E. of liveipool. Till a com- 
paratively recent period an unimportant 
village it k now a prosperous town. It 
owes its rise to the extensive coal-beds in 
the vicinity, and the introduction of various 
branches of manufacture, more especially 
that of glass. There are also important 
copper, imn, lead, and chemical works, and 
potteries. St. Helens returns one member 
to the House of Commons. Pop. 71,288. 

Baint Hdier. See HeUer. 

Balnt-Hilaire, Gboffbot. See Geoffroy 
St, Hilaire, 

Baint-Hyadnthe, a dW of Canada, pro- 
vince of Quebec, on the Grand Trunk Kail- 
way and &e Yamsska and Black rivers, 85 
miles X.N.X. of Montreal It is a thriving 
place, and contains a R. Catholic oathednj, 
seminary, bishop's palace, Ac. Pop. 7016. 

Bt. James's GsMtte, a London daily 
evening review and record of news, indepen- 
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ST. JOHN'S WORT. 


dently conseiratiye in politiot, and devoting 
considerable attention to social, literary, and 
scientific topics. Founded in 1880. A weekly 
edition appears under the title of St. James's 
Budget. 

Saliit John. See Bdvnyhrohe. 

Saint John, a dty and port of Canada, 
province New Brunswick, capital of St 
John county, at the mouth of the river of 
the same name, which here enters the Bay 
of Fimdy. It is built on rocky and irregular 
ground, and presents on the whole an at- 
tractive appearance. A fire in 1877 de- 
stroyed a u^e part of the town, and hand- 
some and sulMtantial houses have generally 
tdcen the place of the former wooden struc- 
tures. The streets are regular; there are 
several fine squares and elegant public build- 
ings, including the custom-house, post-office, 
city hall, general hospital, lunatic asylum, 
and churches. The harbour is commodious, 
spacious, never freezes, and is well protected 
by batteries. St. John is connected with 
Carleton, on the opposite side of the river, 
by a suspension bridge and a cantilever 
railway bridge. With Portland, formerly 
a separate dty, but now incorporated witi^ 
St John, there is communication by street 
cars. St. John is the great commercial em- 
porium of New Brunswick, and has in par- 
ticular a ^preat trade in lumber. The fisheries 
are veiy Important ship-building and a 
variety of other industries are briskly car- 
ried on. The dty was founded by American 
loyalists in 1783, after the revolution. Pop. 
89,179. 

Baint John, a river partly belonging to 
the U. Stat^ partly to Canada^ we last 
280 miles of its course being in New Bruns- 
wick; total length 550 miles. It is navig- 
able for large steamers to Fredericton, a 
distance of 80 miles. About 225 miles up 
are the Grand Falls, 76 feet high. The dty 
of St John is at its mouth. 

St. John, Charles William Geobob, 
naturalist and sportsman, bom 1809, died 
1656. About 1^4 he settled down to his 
favourite pursuits in the North of Scotland, 
and publnhed Wild Sports and Natural 
History of the Highlands (1646), Tour in 
Snthenand (1649), and Notes of Natural 
BBstory and Sport in Morayshire (1868). 

St John, James Aooustus, English 
wiltsr, bom 1801, died 1876. In 1880 he 
published Journal of a Rssidenee in Nor- 
mandy; and a journey to Egypt produced 
Egypt and Mohamined Aa, Effrpi and 
JfvXUf and ld% aa Egyptian Pugrimage. 
you TIL 806 


He was the author of a number of other 
misoeUaneous works, induding several no- 
vels.— His sons, Batlb St. John (1822- 
59), redded for several years in the East, 
and published books on ^ypt, Turkey, Ac., 
and a biography of Montaigne.— Horaob 
Roscob St. John, bom 1882, has written 
works on India, and Perot Bolinobrokb 
St. John, bom 1821, died 1889, travelled 
widely in America, contributed fiction, not- 
ably Indian tales, to various periodicals, and 
is the author of over thirty novels. 

Saint John, Knights of. See John (St.), 
KnighU of. 

Saint John's, capital of Newfoundland, 
on Avalon Peninsula in the south-east It 
is attractively dtuated at the inner end of 
an excellent and capacious harbour, and is 
protected by several strong batteries and 
forts. Great part of it consists of wooden 
houses. The chief buildings include the 
K. Catholic and Anglican cathedrals, bouse 
of assembly, government house, R. Catholic 
college, Ac. St. John's commands almost 
the entire trade of the island. Cod and seal 
oils are jnroduoed and exported on a large 
scale. (5ther important export articles are: 
cured fish, seal-skins, and copper ores. Pop. 
29,007. 

St. John's Broad. See Carohtree, 

St. John's College, Cambridge, a college 
founded in its present form by Margaret, 
countess of Ricnmond and DerW, mother 
of King Henry VII., in 1511. Ine chapel 
(1869) is by Sir Gilbert Scctt, and is a 
fine specimen of the earW decoiated style. 
Ascham, Ben Jonson, Bentley, Herrick, 
Prior, ^wland Hill, Wilberforoe, Words- 
worth and Lord Palmerston, were members 
of the college. 

St. John's College, Oxford, a college 
founded in 1555 by Sir Thomas White, 
Knight, and alderman of I^ondon. It owes 
much of its splendour to subseouent bene- 
factions. Archbishop Laud built the inner 
quadrangle, after a design by Inigo Jones, 
and furnished the library, one of the best 
in the university, with some of the most 
valuable books aM all its manuscripts. His 
remains are buried within the coll^ 

St John's Wort (Hyperumm), a genus 
cl plants, order Hypenaoese. Numerous 
species (160) are to be found in various 
parts of the tenmerate zone, mostly as small 
showy shmbs. YeUow is the pred^inatfaw 
oolonr of the flowers^ which are fiveyetalled. 
The leaves and blceaims, when mbbed be- 
tween the fingers^ emit a strong resinous- 
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ftromatlo odour and havo a bittar taate, due 
to a volatile dl, poat ewin g aatringent and 
tonic propertiea, and whi& held a promi- 
nent place in the old pharmaoopoBiak H. 


^fordtum, to whidi lormerlj the name of 
St. John'i wort wia limited, has ite leaves 
marked with pellucid dote, giving them a 
perforated appearance. B. cdyclnum^ popu- 
larly called Aaron’a- beard, ia a shrubby 

E lant with handaome flowers, often planted 
1 shrubberies, Ac. Its leaves are also 
dotted. 

Saint Joseph, a highly prosperous city 
in the United States, capital of Buchanan 
oonnty, Missouri, on the river Missouri, 
which is crossed by a fine iron railway bridge. 
It is noted for its collem and schools, has a 
fine court-house, splenmd opera-house, large 
central railroad depot, Ac. It is the most 


metropolis of the oentral Missiasippi vaUey, 
on the right bank of the Misnssippi, 20 
miles below the mouth of the Missoui^ and 
1200 miles by river from New Orleans. It 
is regularly built and has an area, including 
suburbs, of 60 sq. miles. Among the public 
buildings are the custom-house and post- 
office, the merchants’ exchange, the courts, 
the Washington and St Loub Universities, 
numerous schools, churches, two large libra- 
ries, several theatres, Ac. The public squares 
and parks cover an area of 2800 ao^ In' 
addition to its water communications St 
Louis is one of the most important railway 
centres in the United States. It is connected 
with East St Louis on the Illinois side of the 
river by two great bridges. The earlier, 
opened in 1874, at a cost of £2,000,000. 
consists of three arches of cast steel 


commercial and populous town of Western resting on stone piers. The centre span 
Missouri, and an important railway centre, is 520 feet, the side ones each 600 feet; 
It has manufactures of railway carriages and the rise of the arches being 60 feet. It is 
wagons, furniture, enginesand boilers, stoves, built in two stories, the lower one oontain- 
dothing, flour-mills, boot factories, Ac. Pop. ing a double line of rails, the upper being 
52,824. for ordinary carriage and passenger traffic. 

Saint-Just (san-zhOst), Avtoikb Locib Among the chief articles of trade are cotton, 
IAok Flobelub DB, one of the most pro* cereals, bacon, sugar, tobacco^ wool, cattle, 
minent men in the French revolution, bom lumber. The industries embrace flour, 
1767, executed 179A He adopted with packed meats, machinery, agricultural im- 
enthusiasm the principles of the revolution, plemento, glass, beer, Ac. Coal is abun- 
became the right hand of Bobespierre, and dantly found in the vicinity. St Louis was 
one of the most energetic and resolute founded as a trading port by the French in 
members of the Mountain party. He was 1764. In 1840 its pop. was 16,469 ; in 1890, 
an effective speaker, but unscrupulous and including East St. Louis (15,000), 466,989. 
uncomnromismg. The guillotine was his St. Luda. See Lwia (St.), 
general answer to all arguments and actions St. Malo. See Malo (St). 

which did not harmonize with his own. Saint Kury's Biver, the channel connect- 
He fell with Bobespierre through the events ing Lake Superior with Lake Huron, hav- 
of the 9th Thermidor (July 1794; see ing more the character of a lake than a 
FVxtncs— -iTiftory), and periuied on the same river. At Sault St. Marie, or St Maiy’s 
sca ff ol d with him on the following di^. Falls, there is a fall of 18 feet, and to en- 
Baint Xitt'a. See Chr%itopher% (St). able vessels to avoid this canals have been 
Saint Lawranca. See Lawrence (iSlf.). made both in the U. States and in Canada. 
Si Lager Stakas (sel'in-j4r), a race for Saint Kaurioa, a river of Canada, prov. 
Siraa-yaar-old colts or fiUies, second in im- Quebec, which enters the St Lawrence at 
portanoa only to the Derby, run at Doncas- Three Bivers after a course of about 800 
ter during the Septembw meeting. The miles through fine soeneiy and extensive 
zmoa is named from Lieut-gen. St Lager, forests. About 22 miles above its mouth 
who originated it in 1776. ace fine falls 160 feet high. 

Saint LA See L6 (St). St Mlahaal. See Azores, 

taint Lonia (sa^-lfii), a town in Wastam St Midhaal’s Mwat, a remarkaMeooploal 

Africa, capital of the French poasaaaionB in rock on the south-west coast of England, 
Sansgamna, on an island of the same nima county of Cornwall, on the nortii-weBt aide 
at the nimirii ol tiie Sanapd. St Louis is dMonnt’s Bay, height 250 feat, connected 
the trade centra of SaneffaL Pop. 18,924 the mainland by an kthmua, which is 

Saint Lenfal (IsT or Igls), a dty of thaMn» low water. On Its sununit ace the 
United States state of Miasoari, capital of^^H|Bnsclamcnastafy, founded by Edward 
county of the same nama^ commarolal ^ 
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8ii]it4U6htl (Mp-mindid), Hoht, a for- 
tified rodl^ height in the department of La 
Handle) FranoO) in Canoale Bay* 7 milee 
aouth-weat of Avranchea. On ita summit 
are a castle^ and an intereating oburoh of the 
10th century. There ia a atn^ling village 
on the hill, with a population of awnt 300. 
It forma altogether an extremely pictureaque 
mass, and can be approached aoroea the sanda 
at low water. 

Saint Naiaire, a aeaport of France dep. 
Loire-Infdrieure, at the mouth of the Loire, 
about 32 miles from Nantes, of which it is 
the out-port Since 1860 the construction 
of docks, Ao., has transformed it into an im- 
portant shipping centre, with ship-building 
yards, iron-worli^ Ac. Pop. 30,935. 

StHeots, an old market-townof Hunting- 
donshire, England, on the Ouse, with a fine 
church. Pop. 4077. 

Saint-Vioolaa, a town of Belgium, pro- 
vince of East Flanders, 19 miles X.M.E. of 
Ghent It is substantially built, and one 
of the most thriving towns of Belgium. 
The manufactures are important, especially 
in cottons, woollens, and linens. Its fain 
are much frequented Pop. 25,914. 
Saint-Omer. See Omer {StJ), 

Saintonga, formerly a proi^oe in the 
west of Frsmoe, bounded by the Atlantic, 
Poitou, Guienne, and Angoumoia. It be- 
longed to the English from the time of 
Henry II. until it was conquered by Charles 
V. It ii chiefly oomprised in the department 
Charente-InfAieure. 

Saint Paul, a United States, capital 
of Minnesota and FUnnaey county, on the 
Mimssippi, 10 miles below the Falls of St 
Anthony. Owing to its favourable position 
it has grown in about 40 yean from an in- 
significant depot into a fine dty, and a great 
o ommer dal iad manufacturing centra It 
is surrounded by a complete net of railways, 
and its dtuation on tne Mississippi offen 
water communication of excqrticnal valua 
Manufactures indude agricultural maohin- 
aiy, jclaery, railway roUJug-stock, flour, 
leather, and preserved provisioiis. 

There are a medSoal and other cdllegea 
Pc^ 133,156. • 

it P01 da Loflada. SeeZooiMia 
it PatandMOf. Sea Pdtnburg (Be.). 
St Pilcr^i Port or Sr. PniBs lb Pobv, 
capital of Quensiey, on the cast coast of 
iisldaiid. lihssawalMsoa-ltoBtfwm- 
Isg a pls ass nt psommad^ and a good mod- 
om haihoar, nnndiHngcf two masdvo pista 
and a hinMCWatmr. St Patec’a Port ii 
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much frequented as a hsal^ resort, and 
trades ohi^y in firnit, vegetaUea, and flsh. 
Pop. 17,645. 

Saint-PiatTa. See Pierre (St). 

Sai&t-Piam (sap-pi-ftr), Jaoqubs Hinu 
Bbbnabdik db, a French author, bom 1737, 
died 1814. He learned engineering, and in 
the capacity of engineer worked in Malta, 
Bussia, Germany, and for about three years 
for the French government in Maui^ua. 
Having returned to France he betook him- 
self to literature. His ]6itudes de la Nature, 
published in 1783, flrst secured him a literazy 
position. Then foUowed his chief works : Paul 
et Virginie (1787) and Ghaumi^re Indienne 
(1790), both of them (especially the former) 
vei^ popular. He was married twice when 
weu Mvanced in years, each time to a young 
girl In 1795 he was admitted to the In- 
stitute. 

Saint-QueiitiiL See Quentin (St.), 

Saints, a word used in the New Testament 
as a genial term to designate all believers 
in the gospel of Jesus Cluist. In a spedfio 
sense it signifies persons whose lives have 
been deemed so eminently pious that the 
Greek and Boman Catholic Churches have 
authorized practices of commemoration and 
invocation in resaurd to them. The points 
involved in the B Catholic doctrine are the 
intercession of the saints and the utility of 
invoking them. Acoordioe to the Council 
of Trent *the saints reigning with Christ 
offer their prayers for men to God;* and it 
teaches that 4t is good and useful to call 
upon them with supplicatioD, and in order 
to obtain benefits from God through Jesus 
Christ, who alone Is our Bedeemer and 
Saviour, to have recourse to their prayers, 
help, and aid.* This help and aid is not ez- 
peci^ to be riven directly, bat only through 
the favour me saints have with God, and 
through their interoeidon. As to how the 
saints are enabled to hear prayers addressed 
to theiiL tbore is no definite teadiing. It is 
chiefly tufiy men who have died since the 
time of Chnst that are spoken of as saints. 
The doctrine of saints^ and the ideas and 
ussgss whkdi grew out of them, form one of 
the main points of difference between the 
Pretestents and the adherents of the above- 
mentioned oburdiea. The B. CatholicB re- 
gard tiuir beUeii on the subject of saints as 
suppdrted by different parts m the Bible and 
the writings of many of the early latiim 
Proteetentegenerally (^ect to the whdedoo- 
tefiae^ that not only is tiie idea of 

saints as interoesron nowhare contained in 
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the Bible, but tb«t it origiuuted centuries 
after the establishment of Christianity; and 
that it is against the chief doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, wmoh declares all men to be sinners, 
and to be saved only by Christ. Countries, 
cities, arts, trad^ orders, things, Ac., have 
their patron sotnto, or saints who are sup- 
posed to be specially interested on their be- 
half ; but the church, it seems, determines 
nothing in relation to them. St. Denis is 
the patron of France; St. George of England 
and Russia; Si Andrew of Scotland; Si 
Patrick of Ireland; Olaff of Norway; Canute 
of Denmark ; Nepomuk of Bohemia; Cecilia 
of music; Hubert of hunting; Crispin of 
shoemakers, Ac. See Beatifaiuwnt Cano- 
nimtion, RdicB. 

Saints’ Da3rs are days set apart by tradi- 
tional usage or authonty of the church for 
anniversary celebrations in honour of parti- 
cular saints. They were first institute in 
honour of martyrs. See PestivaU, 

Saint-Senran, a seaport town of North- 
western France, department of Ille-et-Vil- 
alne, at the mouth of the Ranee, near Si 
Malo. It is well built, has a good harbour 
and docks, and is a favourite sea-side resort. 
Pop. 12,867. 

Saint-Simon (saii-s6-m0n), Claude 
Henri, Comte db, founder of a pMosophioo- 
religious sect of socialists, was bom at Paris 
in 1760. At the age of dghteen he entered 
the army, served in the cloring oampai^s of 
the American war, was made prisoner in the 
naval combat in which the French were 
defeated by Rodney, and remained as such 
at Jamaica till the peace in 1783, after which 
he returned to France and abandoned the 
army. He went to Holland in 1786, and to 
Spain in 1787 in connection with ca^ pro- 
jects. He took no active part in the revolu- 
tion, which, indeed, caus^ him the loss of 
his own property; but he speculated in the 
national domains created by the oonfisoation 
of the landed property of the nobility and 
dergy, and thus by 1797 bad realised a con- 
siderable fortune. He had by this time, it 
is said, oonoeived the idea of remnerating 
humanity, and in order to qualuy himself 
for this great task he engaged in extensive 
studies, and travelled in England and Ger- 
many, He married in 1801, and in the 
oourse of a year ran through his fortune. 
After this he parted from his wife, and 
henceforth he lived in almost constant 
penury. During the ten years 1808-18 he 
wrote a number of worics on adentifio and 
polltioal subjects^ in which may be traced 


the gradual development of his socialistic 
theories, which found more definite expres- 
sion in his subsequent and more important 
writings, such as L’Industrie ou Disoussions 
Politiques, Morales et Philosophiques (1817- 
18), and Parabole (1819). Augustin Thierry, 
Saint Aubin, and Auguste Comte, who h^ 
become his disciples, collaborated in these 
later volumes. Finding the difficulty of 
procuring the means of subsistence and of 
publishing his works increasing, he at- 
tempted suicide by shooting (1828), but re- 
covered with a mutilated visage and the loss 
of an eye. He lived for about two years 
after this, dying in 1 825. Previously Comte 
bad separated himself from St. -Simon on 
account of the theological element which the 
latter grafted upon his socialistio doctrines, 
a change which led to the production of 
the Cat^hisme Industriel (1824), and Le 
Nouveau Christianisme (1825). Cl^tianity 
he now averred to be a progressive system, 
and taking its fundamental principle of love 
he held the church to be a complete organi- 
zation of society for ministering to the wants 
of the whole, and especially of the more nu- 
merous and poorer classes. A social hier- 
archy based on capacities and services, with 
authority to divide heritages, distribute sala- 
ries, regulate vocations, and take all neces- 
sary means for making the laboiir of all con- 
tribute to the common good, was deduced 
from these premises by hk disciples, who for 
a time formed a somewhat prominent sect 
Society was divided by the St. Simonian doc- 
trine into three riasses, priests, savants, and 
labourers, and was to he governed by the 
chiefs of the three classes. Capacity was 
to be the ground of distribution oi functions. 
All property was to become on the death of 
the proprietor the property of the church 
or society. All ohudx^ were to receive a 
general education till their particular capa- 
cities became manifest. For a few years 
after the death of its founder, St. Simonim 
was chiefiy under the leadership of Bazard 
and Enfantin, but in 1882 the society was 
suppressed by the government Hie sect 
came again into temporary activity during 
the revolutions of 1848 and 1871, and its 
members, mostly rM||^t in Paris, are still 
publishing new edtt|||ii^jtf the works of St 
Simon, Enfaatiit and ottili^ leading spirits 
of this s6hool%^^ 

8aiaV-8iinioii^|ouiB db Rouvbot, Duki 
DB,F m«writin^boni 1675, died 1756. He 
was min^t up on terms of intimkte friend- 
ship Duke of Orleans and when 

f: W8 
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the Utter became regent he was appointed 
a member of the regency ooundL From 
1692-1702 St. Simon served in the army. 
He poMessed the esteem and to some ex- 
tent the confidence of Louis XIV., and of 
the Duke of Orleans, but his spirit of in- 
dependence, severe morality, and peculiar 
views about the mission of the aristocracy, 
made him unpopular at the court Never- 
theless he succeeded in getting himself well 
informed about all the court cabals, and the 
doings and sayings of almost every notable 
personage of the France of the period. This 
information he deposited in his M^moires, 
published posthumously, and which have 
made him famous. The first satisfactory 
edition appeared in 1856-58 (20 vols). 

Saint-Cumoniaas. See Saint-Simon, 

8t. ^omas, or S. ThohA a West African 
island, in the Gulf of Guinea, belonging to 
Portugal Area, 355 sq. m., pop. 18,266; 
capital same name on the n.b. coast G^ere 
is a lofty mountain in its centre^ culminat- 
ing in St Thomas' Petdc, over 6000 feet 
high. Coffee plantations have taken the 
place of the former sugar plantations; and 
cocoa, vanilla, and cinchona are rais^ in 
increasing qi^tities. The climate is un- 
healthy for Europeans. 

8t. Thomas, a West Indian island, be- 
longing to Denmark, one of the Virgin 
group, 36 miles B. of Porto Rico. Area, 
33 sq. miles; pop. 14,389; capital, Charlotte 
Amalia, on ^e south side of the island, 
with a safe and commodious harbour, dock, 
fort Ac. It is neither fertile nor healthy, 
and is subject to droughts, cyclones, and 
earthquakes, but used to be an important 
centre of West Indian trade. 

8t. Thomas, a thriving town of Canada, 
prov. Ontario, 9 miles n. of Lake Erie, and 
15 8. of Ijondon, with various industries and 
an active trade. Pop. 10,370. 

8t. Thomas, Chbihtxamb of. See Chrii- 
tiant of St. Thomoi. 

8t. Vincent, a British West Indian 
Island, in the centre of the Windwud group. 
Area, 182 sq. miles; pop. about 41,000; 
capital, Kingirtown, on a bay of the same 
name near the b.w. extremity of the island, 
with a pop. of 5598. The oentre is moun- 
talnotts (higheBt peak about 4000 feet), the 
soil in the valleys veir fertile, and eapedally 
adapted for sugar cultivation. The dimato 
is humid, yet healthy, and considered one 
of the fin^ in the West 
In the if.w. is an active vdloano, called the 
SouflHteeb about 8000 feet h^ with an 


immense crater; an eruption in 1872 caused 
great damage in the isl^d. Chief exports, 
sugar and arrowroot. St. Vincent was dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1498, and first 
became a British colony in 1763; between 
1779 and 1783 it was held by the French. 

8t. Vincent, Caf^ a promontory form- 
ing the B.w. extremity of Portugal. It is 
celebrated in naval history for the great 
victory gained here in 1797 by the British 
admiried Sir John Jervis over a Spanish fleet 
nearly twice the strength of his own. Sir 
John was raised to the peerage under the 
title Earl of St Vincent. 

St. Vitus's Dance. See Vitas (St.). 

8ais, a ruined city of Egypt, near the 
right Iwnk of the Rosetta branch of the 
Nile, 67 miles north-west of Cairo, formerly 
a pli^ of great importance. 

Sakha'ra, a village of Egypt, where is 
the necropolis of ancient Memphis. It is 
remarkable for its ancient mcnuments, pyra- 
mids, Ac. 

8aU, the common name of several species 
of monkep^s inhabiting South America, 
closely allied to the sapajous (which see). 
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but differing from the latter in having non- 
prehensile tails. They are roughly sub- 
divided into long and short-tailed sakis. 
They are all forest -dwellers, gregarious, 
nocturnal, timid, and live chiefly on honey 
and fruits. 

8A1 (siU), one of the most valuable timber 
trees of India, Shorifa rchuita, nat. order 
Dipteraces, growing to the hc^ht of 100 
feet. Extennve forests of it exist in nor- 
thern India, where it is laigely used in 
carpentry of all kinds, the wom being light 
b r o wn in colour, hard, and uniform in tex- 
ture. It yields a whitidi, aromatic, trans- 
parent nma (sometimes called dunmar)^ 
used to caulk boats and sh^ and also for 
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Inceme. Tlie ill foreiti are now protected 
by government. 

SaU, Gsobgi Auoubtui, a jonmaliit and 
author, bom in London 1828. Hie father 
wae an Italian, and hia mother an actrem 
and finger of Weet Indian extraction. He 
studied for art» but early embraced litera- 
ture. Under Charles Dickens he became 
a contributor to Household Words. Sub- 
sequently he assisted in founding Temple 
Bar, of which he was editor, and he was a 
voluminous contributor to the newspaj^ 

g ress, often as special correspondent. The 
even Sons of Mammon, and Captain 
Dangerous, are novels that appeared in 
Tenaple Bar. He travelled over great part 
of the world, knew the great capital cities 
by heart, and was an eye-witness of some of 
the most important punlic ceremonials dur- 
ing more than the past quarter of a century. 
The experiences of his travels, and the sights 
seen, he described in a style peculiarly his 
own. His last work was his own Life and 
Adventures. Much of his work was contri- 
buted to the (London) Daily Telegraph, but 
All the Year Bound, the Cornhill Magazine, 
and the Illustrated London News (* Echoes 
of the Week ’) contain many sparkling pro- 
ductions from his pen. He died in 1895. 

Salaam (su-lam^; Arabic, $ddm; 'peace 
be with you*), the common salutation among 
Mohammedans. 

Ballad (French, talade, from Latin, sof, 
*salt’), a preparation of raw vegetables or 
herbs, such as lettuce, endive, r^ or white 
cabbages, celery, creases, radishes, shalots, 
onions, green mustard, dandelion, com-salad, 
Ac. ; or of cooked beet-root, potatoes, French 
bea^ Aa, with salt, vinegar, oil, sauces, 
and spices. A great number of sidads may 
be mMe by suitable combinatiou of the ma- 
terials mentioned, and still further variety 
is obtained bv the admixture of different 
kinds of shredded meat, fish, eggs, sausage, 
lobster, crabs, prawns, shrimps, sardines, Ac. 

Sal'adin, or properly Salah-xd-din, a 
celebrated sultan of Egypt and Syri% b^ 
1187» died 1198. His father, a native of 
KurdistaiL was mvemor of Tekrit (on the 
Tigris). He early distinguished hisuelf as 
a sddimr, became visier to the last of the 
Fatimito caliphs in soooessi<m to his unde 
Shirkuk and on the caliph's death in Egypt 
(1171) Saladin nsorped his wealth and au- 
thority, with the approval of Nureddin, the 
sultan of Damasoos. After the la^*s 
death (1178), SsladtP anooeeded also in pos- 
sessing hims^ of Damascus and Southern 


Syria. He rapidly extended his conquests 
over Syria and tlm neighbouring countries, 
and thus came in contact with the Crusaders 
during the Third Crusade. The disastrous 
defeat he suffered from the Crusaders in 
1177 compelled him to return to Egypt, 
but in 1182 he resumed his career of con- 
quest In 1187 he gained the famous vic- 
tory of Tiberias, and Jerusalem surrendered 
to him after a gallant resistance. But the 
fall of Acre in 1191 after a two years* siege, 
and the defeats at the hand of Richard L, 
compelled Saladin to conclude a truce (1192), 
which was followed by the withdrawal of 
Richard. About a year after this event 
Saladin died at Damasoua He was a skilful, 
brave, and magnanimous general; and an 
astute, beneficent and mermful ruler. Sala- 
din was the founder of the dynasty of the 
Ayoubites. See Cruaadei. 

Sala'do, a river of the Argentine Republic, 
whidi rises on the eastern idopes of the Cor- 
dilleras, and falls into the raran^ after a 
course of 750 miles. 

Sal Afira'tos, Salxra'tub, an American 
name for a baking-powder, prepared from 
carbonate (or bicarbonate) of soda and salt. 

Salanuui'oa, a city in Spain, capital of a 
province of the same name, 120 miles north- 
west of Madrid, on and between three hills, 
and on the river Tormes, here spanned by a 
fine bridge of twenty -six arches, the greater 
part of which is of Roman ori^. In pic- 
turesquenesi^ and in the magnificence of 
its ancient edifices, Salamanca is hardly 
surpassed by any other Spanish city. Chim 
among the numerous attractions rank the 
cathedral (16th century), a splendid exam- 
ple of florid Gothic; the old cathedral, 
erected 1102, in Romanesque style; the uni- 
versity, the College of the Jesuits, King's 
Collei^, and dhuwes. The university is 
one of the oldest and most celebrated in 
Europe, and when at its zenith in the 16th 
oentu^ attracted some 1 5,000 students ham 
all parts of Europe. Berides a number of 
interesting monakio buildings, there are 
also some lazge and elegant piuaoee and pri- 
vate mansbns. The Flaw Mayor is a 
magnifioent square. SalmantieOf the an- 
cient Salamanca, jps taken by Hannibal 
in 222 B.O., anrapder the Romans it be- 
came a militamKioB. has been the 
theatre of man]||MSvasting historic eventa 
but in modem it is chiefly ceMirated 
for the viotory^jlMM in its vkinity on the 
22d Juty, 18lC^ i^lo-Portugueiw 
anny unur the Duke of Wwington, over 
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the Frandi aiid«r Mmhftl Marmont P<m. 
17,155. — Theprovtnoeof Salaiukoa, diieflj 
formed by the Douro beain, hei an area of 
4940 aq. milea, and a population of 811,428. 
It u nob in oak and oneetnut foreate and 
cereala, and produoea wine, oil, and hemp. 

SalamaiL'der, the name given to Tarioua 
animala include in the olaaa Amphibia 
(frogs, toads, newts, Ac.), and in the order 
Uit^ela (^tailed*) of that class. The sala- 
manders may be divided into the land sala- 
manders (genus Salamandra) and the water 
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salamanders, efts or newts. The land sala- 
manders have an elongated lizard-like form, 
four feet, and a long t^. The skin is warty, 
with many glands secreting a watery fluid, 
which the admal exudes when alarmed. As 
this fluid is injurious to small animsis the 
salamanders have the r^utation of extreme 
venomousness, thoi^ they are in reality 
entirely harmless. The be^known species 
is the Salamandra vulgdrUy the oommon 
salamander of Europe. It is 6 to 8 inches 
long, is found in moist places under stones 
or the roots of trees, near the borders of 
springs, in deep woo^ &c., and passes its 
life in concealment except at night or during 
rain. It is sometimes called the soto- 
mander^ from the bright yellow stripes on its 
sides. There are v^ous other species in 
Europe, Asia, and America. In America 
the name is ^ten pvea to the menopome 
(MenopomaalUgan5nie), Salamanders feed 
on worms, dugs, snails, and insects. The 
old legend that salamanders oould live in 
the midst of fire is, like their venomousness, 
a fiction, although it is possiUe that the 
watery seoietlon of the elan might enable 
these a n im als to resist heat with impunity 
for a longer period than other forms. 

tal'aaia, or Kolubi, an island of Greece, 
in the Gulf d .^gina, dose to the shore 
of Attica. It has a rodcy sorfa4M^ with a 
thin hut not uaprodnefelve soil, and in some 
parti Is weD adapted lor dm olive and vine, 
ail 


The odebrated battle, B.a 480, in whidh 
the vast and unwiddy Persian fleet under 
Xerxee was signally defeated by a mnoh 
smaller Greoian fleet, was fought here. 

Sal-ammoniac, the chloride of ammonium, 
now generally obtained from the refuse of 
gas-works. It is used in calico-printing, in 
galvanizing iron, in addering, &o. ^ 

Ammonia. 

Balan'gaai, a iqiecles of swift (CoUooalia 
fmi^haga) common throughout the Eastern 
Arc&pela^, and famous as the produoeni 
of the *^ble bird's nests.’ See Bird^t 
NesUf EdihU. 

Baiawatty, an island off the western ex- 
tremitv of New Guinea, to the Dutch por- 
tion of which it is regarded as belonging; 
area about 750 sq. miles. Pop. 5000. 

Baldaaha Bay (sal-dan'ys), a bay of the 
Atlantic, on the weet coast of Cape Odony, 
South Africa, 80 miles N. of Cape Town. It 
forms a fine natural harbour, with excellent 
shelter and anchorage at all seasons, but is 
at present little frequented on account of 
scanty of water and fuel 

Bala, Georob, oriental scholar, was bom 
in 1680, died 1736. He was a lawyer by 
profession, and a contributor to several im- 
portant publications; but he is best known 
oy his translation of the Koran, which ap- 
peared in 1784. 

Bale, Sib Kobebt Henrt, British major- 
general, bora 1782, died 1846. He entered 
the army at a very early age, and his brilliant 
militaiy career supplies some stirrine pages 
in the history of the British Indian Emture 
of the first bslf of this century. In India, 
Burmah, Afghanistan, wherever be was em- 
ployed, he distinguished himself, especially 
m Afghanistan, where he forced Dost Mo- 
hammed Khan to surrender, and inflicted a 
crushing defeat npon Akbar Khan at Jelsla- 
bad (1842), after be had been besieged for 
several months, subsequently aidsting in 
the recapture of CabuL He died from a 
wound received at the battle of Moodkee 
(December 1845). 

Balem. See Jeru$alm. 

Balm, a city and seaport of the United 
States, Essex county, Massachusetts, about 
14 milM K.N.i. of Boston. Its dte is formed 
by two inlets of the sea; the North Biver, 
oonneoted with Beverley by a bridge nearly 
1500 feet long, and the Sonth Biver, which 
fonns the hai^ur. Salem formeilv hid a 
considerable foreign trade, eapedally with 
tibe East Indies and China, and haa still a 
large oossthig trade, while its msanfactor- 
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ing InduitrieB are in a flouriahing condition, 
pi^oularly in cotton, jute, leather and 
boot!, ipiritB and cbemicals. Salem hae 
many interesting buildings, and played a 
prominent part in the earuer history of the 
States, being one of the oldest towns of the 
Union, founded in 1626. Pop. 80,801 . 

Salem, a district and town of Hindustan, 
Madras Presidenoy. Area of district, 7658 
square miles; pop. 1,962,591. It consists 
partly of a tract below the Gh^ts, but chiefly 
of a fine table-land rising in many parts to 
between 5000 and 6000 feet above the sea, 
w^ cultivated, with a cool and bracing air, 
and hence mu^ frequented by Europeans. 
— Salbm, the capital, is well situated in a 
long narrow valley traversed by the Tim- 
manimuttar, is clean and tolerably well built, 
and has a good trade and a weaving in- 
dustry of some importance. Pop. 67,710. 

Salop is obtained from the tu^rous roots 
of several STOoies of orchis, especially 0. 
tnaaeiUaf and the finest is obtained from 
Asia Minor. It occurs in commerce in 
small oval balls of a whitish-yellow colour, 
of a homy aspect, hard, with a faint peculiar 
smell, and a somewhat insipid taste. It is 
much valued in the East for its supposed 
general stimulant and nutritious properties. 
For use it is ground into a fine ()owder, 
and mixed with boiling water, sugar and 
milk being added according to taste. It is 
to some extent used in Europe as a food for 
weakly persons. 

Salera'tui. See Sal Aliratus. 

Saler'no (anciently Sternum), a town and 
seaport of Italy, capital of the province of 
the same name, on the Gulf of Salerno, 30 
miles south-east of Naples, finely situated 
on the side and at the foot of a hill, crowned 
by the remams of an ancient Norman cita- 
del It has an excellent marine promenade, 
and a cathedral dating from the 11th cen- 
tury. Its university (established 1150, abo- 
lished 1817) was famous in the middle ages, 
especially in medicine. Its well-sheltm^d 
port has recently been much improved. It 
was a place of great importance under the 
Bomans, Goths, Lomba^ and Normans. 
Silk and cotton are manufactured. Pop. 
22,828. — The province has an area of 2126 
square inile% and a pop. of 588,888. 

Bales, Saikt FsAKgois ds, Bishop of 
Genevsi was born of noble parents at the 
castle of Sales, near Annecy, in Savoy, 1567 ; 
died 1622. He received hb higher educa- 
tion at a Jesuit college in Paris, and finally 
devoted some years to the study of jurispru- 


dence at Padua Early in life he showed a 
decided predilection for the clerical life, an^ 
agfdnst his father’s desire, took orders in 
1593. Geneva became the scene of his 
ecclesiastical work, and here, as dean, coad- 
jutor bishop (1598), and bishop (1608), he 
spent the l^t part of his life. His elo- 
quent, yet simple and persuasive sermons, 
and his exemplary life, exercised a power- 
ful influence for &e benefit of his church. 
His writings were much valued, and some of 
them have been translated into all the lead- 
ing languages of Europe. The best known 
is his Intr^uction to a Eeligious Life. In 
1665 he was canonized by Pope Alexander 
VII. 

Salesian Nuns, the nuns of the order 
of the Visitation of the Virgin Mary, founded 
by Fran 9 ois de Sales (see above), and his 
friend Madame de Ghantal, one of his dis- 
ciples, in 1610, at Annecy, in Savoy, as a 
refuge for widows and sick females. In the 
18th century there were 160 convents and 
6600 nuns of this order. There are still 
Salesian nuns in the principal cities of Italy, 
devoting themselves to the healing of the 
sick and the education of young girls. 

Saley'er Islands, a group of islands in 
the Indian Ocean, south of Celebes, from 
which Great Saleyer is separated by the 
Saleyer Strait, l^ey are about thirty in 
number; have a pop. of about 50,000 Mo- 
hammedan Malays governed by native ra- 
jahs under a Netherlands agent Ebony, 
teak, indigo, coffee, earth-fruits, and cotton, 
are among the products. 

Salford, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough of England, in Lancashire, whim 
may be considered an integral portion of 
Manchester, though it has a mayor and cor- 
poration of its own, and a distinct parlia- 
mentary constituency returning three mem- 
bers. Among its buildings may be men- 
tioned the law courts and the railway sta- 
tion, It became a pari. bor. in 1882, a mun. 
bor. in 1844. Pop. 198,136. See Jt/ancAsster. 

Ba'lians, or Saliak Fbanks, is the name 
given to that section of the Franks who 
from the 8d to the middle of the 4th cen- 
tury were settled on the left bank of the 
Lower Ehina Q^helr origin is uncertain, 
but we know that the earliest Frankish 
kings were Salian Franks.' ^ 

Balioa'oe», a natural order of apetaloui 
exogens, distinguisl^ by a two-valved oiq>- 
sule, and numeroui^eeds tufted with long 
hairs. The species me trees or shrubs, in- 
habiting woods in the northern districts of 
812 
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Europe^ Afia, and America. Only two gen- 
era are included in the order, 8alix or willow, 
and Popuhu or poplar. 

Balldne, a bitter crystalline substance 
obtained from the bark of willows, and used 
in medicine, especially in the tr^tment of 
rheumatic fever, also in neuralgia and neu- 
ralgic headaches. 

Salic Law, the code of laws of the Salian 
Franks. One of the laws in this code ex- 
cluded women from inheriting certain lands, 
probably because certain military duties 
were connected with the holding of those 
lands. In the 14th century fences were 
excluded from the throne of France by the 
application of this law to the succession to 
the crown, and it is in this sense that the 
term salie la/w is commonly used. 

Salicyric Acid, an organic acid of a 
sweetish-sour taste, ^thout smell, possess- 
ing great antiseptic and anti-putrefactive 
properties. It occurs in nature in the 
flowers of the meadow-sweet, and in the 
whortle-berry ; but that preferred by the 
medical profession is procured from the oil 
of the ymter-gcem{OauUheriaprocimhen8). 
There are now several processes for manu- 
facturing salicylic acid on a large scale, and 
it forms an important article of commerce. 
It is largely employed in medicine, liaving 
properties similar to those of quinine, and 
is given in acute and chronic rheumatism, 
used as a lotion in irritation of the skin, Ac. 
A salt prepared from it, salicylate of sodium, 
is often preferred. Its use as a preserva- 
tive of food or drink has been made a crimi- 
nal offence by recent legislation in several 
European countries. 

Baiinii (sa-lan; ancient, Salinaa), a town of 
France, department of the Jura. It owes 
its name to saline springs which were worked 
by the Romans, and still form the chief 
wealth of the town. Pop. 6419. 

Baliibury (e{ilz^be-ri), or New Sabum, an 
ancient dty, municipal and parliamentary 
borough of England, capital of the county 
of WUts, 80 li^es south-west by west of 
London, at the junction of the Upper Avon 
with the united streams of the Willey, Nad- 
der, and the Bourn. The city, wldch is re- 
gularly laid out, is chiefly interesting for 
its hiiiorio associations and antiquities, and 
for its magnificent cathedral, built between 
1220 and 1258, entirely in the Early Enghsh 
style, and on a uniform and well-arranged 
phui. The ^dre (404 feet) was added be- 
tween 1885 and 1875, and is the highest hi 
England. (See illustration undmriiMtfcAr- 


ehiteeture.) Salisbury was at one time cele- 
brated for its wooUen manufactures and fine 
cutlery, but these industries are now all but 
extinct. Salisbury returns one member to 
the House of Commons. Pop. 17,862 
Balistmiy, Eabl of. See CeeiL 
Balisbury, Robebt Abthur Talbot Gas- 
007KB Cecil, K.G., Third Marquis of, 
English statesman, was bom at Hatfield 
(county of Herts) in 1830, and educated at 
Eton and Oxford. As Lord Robert Cecil 
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he entered parliament as member for Stam- 
ford in 1853, and gradually made his way 
till in 1866, on the formation of Lord 
Derby’s third administration, he was ap- 
pointed secretary of state for India. In 1 865 
he became Lord Cranbome and heir to the 
marquisate, on the death of his elder brother. 
Owi^ to difference of opinion on the sub- 
ject of the franchise he retired from the 
ministry, but on the death of his father in 
1868 and his consequent elevation to the 
House of Lords he returned to his old party 
associations. He resumed the secretaryship 
for India in the Disraeli government of 187 4. 
He took part in ihe conference of Constan- 
tinople, which was expected to settle the 
depute between Russia and Turkey; and 
at the end of that war, having become 
fordgn minister, he insisted on the treaty 
whl£ Russia had forced on Turkey being 
submitted to a congress of the powers. In 
1878 he accompanied Disraeli to the con- 
gress at Berlin, and on the death of that 
statesman became the recessed leader of 
the Conservative party. He became pre- 
mier as well as foreign secretary on the f^ 
of the Gladstone government in 1885. Glad- 
stone succeed again to power in the end 
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of the MUM TeeTt bat !n JimeloUowtiigWM 
defeeted on tae Irieb biUe (tee Ireland), when 
Lord SolUbury egeiii beceme premier end 
foreign leoreUry, with ^ epprovnl end 
■upport of the Liberal XTnioniata. Tbia 
poaition he held till 1892, and in 1895 be 
entered on a third term aa premier, auc- 
ceeding Iiord Koaebery. In hla early daya 
Lord BaUabnry waa a contributor to p(5ri- 
odioal literature ; of late yeara he ban de* 
voted much time to aolentifio purauita. 

Baliahm Flila, a tract of down* and 
heath in Wiltahire, England, between Salia- 
hu^ and Devlaea, about 20 milea in length, 
and 14 broad. The government have pur- 
chaaed 60 aquare mUeo of it for military 
purpoaea. Stonehenge ia here, 

the tranapareut watery fluid ae- 
creM by glanda connected with me mouth. 
The quantity aeoreted in twenty-four bcmra 
variea; ita average amount is probably fnim 
1 to 8 pinta. The purpoaea aerved by aaliva 
are meohanioal and ohemioal. It keeps the 
mouth in a due condition of moisture, and 
by mixing with the fo(»d dating mastication 
it makes it a soft pipy mass, such as may 
be easily iwallowea. The ohemioal action 
of aaliva on the f<Kxl ia to convert the starchy 
elements into some kind of sugar. The 
aali vary plandi are oomiMmnd tubular (glands 
known aa the parotia, the euh-matSUary, 
and the tuh^li^ual, and numerous smaller 
bodies of similar atruoture, and with separate 
duoti, which are aoattered thickly beneatii 
the mucous membrane of the lips, cheeks, 
aoft palate, and root of the tongua Salivary 
glanM are absent in some mammali and 
reptiles, and in most fishea 

BattvaUcn, a superabundant aeoretion of 
BiUva, either determined locally by the iiee 
of maetioating irritauto, or by meant which 
act npon the whole aystem, eapeoiaUy by 
merouiial preprationa In the last case ft 
ia aocomiMiiUea by a coppery teate, by awell- 
tag of the gnma, and eometinsee by loose* 
naii of the teeth. Salivation is usually 
diminished by the uae of astringeata, laxa- 
tivea Ac. 

Bee ITtUev. 

iailM'.slomiled aeapcrtcn the WNtern 
oooit of Mcimoo^ on the Atlantiob 106 milea 
weal of Vm, at tlie mcoth of the Biiragreb, 
loimeriy a aircatghold of Moorish piraoy. 

trite ride of the river Maiida 

twm). Pt|».abo«tl2,00a 

iforeeveml ape* 



^Mta of the natoral order KlmagnacsM. 
uippophai rham/noidet, a qdny ahrub with 
dki^ona leavea and amall onmge-ooloared 
berriet, growing on cliffa near the tea, la 
the only apedea found wild in Great Britain. 

BaUnat, Ciioa SALtuanua CmiaFua, a 
Roman hiatorian, bom b.o. 86 at AmHemum, 
died at Rome B.O. 84. He became tribune 
in B.O. 52, and in the civil war aided with 
CsBear. In B.o. 47 he was pnetor elect, and 
in the following year accompanied Oaei^ to 
the African war, where he wsa left as gov> 
emor of Nunddia. He returned with im- 
mense wealth, was accused of maladminis- 
tration and oppresaion, and after CMar’s 
death lived in luxurious retirement. Sallust 
wrote several historical works in a clear and 
concise styla His Bellnm Catilinarium is 
a bistoiy of the Catiline conapiracy. The 
Jugurtha, or Bellum Jugurthinum, ia a his- 
tory of the war against Jugurtha, king of 
Numidia, from B.c. Ill to B.O. 106. 

Sally-port, in fortification, a postern, or 
a passage nndergruimd from the inner to 
the outer works, to afford free egress to 
troops in making a sally, closed by maaiive 
gates when not m nae. 

Balma'Bina, Claudiob (the Latlnhsed 
name of Claude de Saumaise), a French 
■ohoUr, bom in 1588, died 1658. In 1651 
he succeeded Joseph Scaliger as professor 
in Leydtn Univerntv. In 1649 be wrote a 
defence of Charki I. (Defenrio Regia pro 
Carolo I.), which was brilliantly answered 
by Mflton’s Defenrio pro Popnlo Anglioano. 
His other important works are: Plinianm 
Exerdtatioiies in SoUnum; Sorlptores HIs- 
toriie Augusts; De Mutuo; OoMrvatioiies 
in Jus Attieum et Romanum; Ac. 

Balmcn {SdUno mUar), a well-known fish, 
forming the type of the family Salmoaids 
(wbkheee). Tlie salmon inhabits both salt 
and fresh waters, and ranks prominent 
among the food-hshee of Britain and other 
countries. It generally attains a length of 
from 8 to 4 feet, and an avenge weight of 
from 12 to SO lbs., but these ttWtstf rise 
and weight an fo^nentiy exceeded. The 
typical colour of the ednlt fish Is a eteel-bliie 
on the back and head, beooming lighter on 
tberideeandbelliy. Teeth are pnssnt In the 
upper and lower Jaws, palate, and voasr er 
roof of the mouth; the edgMi of the tongue 
an also toothed or notched. The food eon- 
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SALMON, 


The plate Includee illiutrationi of the 
three migratory Britiih ipecies of Sal- 
monids: the Salmon proper, Salmon Trout, 
and Bull Trout Of the Common Salmon 
(Sofmo wfar), the various stages of growth 
are shown; the egg (with a magnified apeot- 
men showing the appearance when the eyes 
first become visible), parr, smolt, grilse, 
and full-grown fish, l^en the young first 
release themselves from the egg they are 
about g inch long, and are provided with 
a sac or yolk-bag beneath the belly, from 
which they draw their nutriment until the 
sac is completely absorbed. At 6 weeks 
the **parr”, as they are then called, are 
about Ig to 2 inches in length, and at 6 
months about 4 inohes. In this stage they 
are distinguished by the ** parr markings ", 
bars of darker colour on the upper part of 
the body. After about 14 months to 2 
years (the period varies greatly under dif- 
ferent oircumstanoes) the fish assume a 
lively of silvery scales, and they then begin 
to make their way to the sea. When the 
silvery scales appear the fish become 
**smolts*\ and usually weigh from 1 to 
2 OKS. When the sea is reached the growth 
of the fish is extremely rapid, sc that 
in three months or less the smelts may 
fetom to the fresh water as **gri]oe", 
woii^iiof from 4 to fi lbs. They spawn 
in the flesh water about Kovembor or 
Deeambsr, lotoni to the ss% and leaecend 
next apriag as sahm% wdghing up to 10 
or 12^ Salmon and gribo ate spawn- 
ing aaa called **lnltB’', and are nnfit for 
fo^ Boring the spawning aaaaon the 
male salnMNi sssomss a heantifiil rose- 
ooloor; ha develops a homy hook at the 
and of the lower jaw, and wOl fight to 
te death with mf oite firii who dares 


dispute his marital rights, tearing him open 
with this book. 

The smolts, before migrating to salt 
water in spring, congregate in ** souUs " of 
40 to 70, and pass down the rivers at an 
average speed of about 2 miles an hour. 
They stay 2 or 8 days in brackish water, 
and then go off to sea, returning as grilse 
to the fresh water, as above stated. The 
scales at the time of their migration to the 
sea are of dark-blue or bluish -green on the 
upper half of the body and head, with black 
and carmine qx>ts; the gill-covers and lower 
part of body are silvery; the scales come off 
readily, and expose the parr marks below. 

There are many species of Amerioan 
Salmon, of iriikb two are illustrated on the 
plate, vis. the **Ki8Utoh" or Silver Salmon 
{Onoorhpwhut kisuteh, the specimen drawn 
is from Unalashka), and the Onwrhynehm 
tchawffteka (or ehawieha) or Oalifomian Sal- 
mon, familiar to ns as ** tinned sahnen”; 
weight, 4 iba. to 80 lbs. or more. 

The first figures on the plate represent 
a simple apparatus for the hatching of sal- 
mon, moh as is used In the Frank Bnokland 
exhibit at South Kensington. It consists 
of a series of slate boxes, from 6x8 to 
7x6 inches In the dear, and say 86 inches 
long. A thin layer of gravel is spread 
npoD the slate bottom, and wooden coven 
are provided to keep ont the light Water 
is led Into the nppermest box a^ overfiows 
into the others In meeamton. From 1600 
to fiOOOkOvncmi be hatoksd in eeeh of these 
boxes. 

la the eentra el top of plate ie Illustrated 
the method cl hatching adopted in the 
establishment at Hbwietonn, near Stilling. 
Hm tha evn lie i^on **grfUse**, oonsistliig 
enih of about 100 dMtl |^am lode fitted 



Into ft light wooden frame. Four of them 
framee we then wranged In n box, made of 
yellow pine and ohwred on the iniide, of 
the shape shown in the drawing, and the 
external dimensions of which are 7 feet 
5i inohssxl foot 10 inches xl0| inchea 
A number of these boxes are arranged in 
ooneenient order in each hatchery. The 
grilles lie in such a position that the water, 
which is led to them by means of a wooden 
trough and spout, fitted with a small sluice 
to regulate the flow, passes across, not along, 
the glass rods, and out at the perforated 
dno screen at the end of the which 
can be dammed up with flannel if it is 
necessary to keep a greater depth of water 
in the box. It Is found that spring* water 
answers best for ova, and river-water for 
the fry; and it should be kept at a tem- 


perature of 45*. About 14 gallotts of water 
per minute are allowed for every 100,000 
W* 

The remaining illustrations represent va- 
rions devices by which the fish, in ascending 
to the spawning-groondi^ are assisted to 
pass such obstructions as a weir or a deqp 
fall oocurring in the course of the stream. 
A portion of the water is led to a **ladder**, 
in which its descent is broken by a succes- 
sion of transverse pieces reaching only 
partly across the ladder, or to a sucoas- 
sion of poob at graduated levels, from one 
to the other of which the fish may pass 
without undue difliculty. It is of some 
importance that the foot of the ladder 
should be situated near that part of the 
stream which is most frequented by the 
fish. 
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pupoM of mwnin^ often haTing to iiir- 
mount oonaidereUe obetedeii luon ae falle 
of eome height, in iti progrem. In many 
etreame th^ are now aanated in thia bj 
artifioial itri^arae known ae ‘aalmon-lao- 
den,* or the like. The eggs are deposited 
in a shallow trongh or groove excavated in 
the gravelly of the river. After 
spawning, the salman, both male and female, 
return to the sea under the name of tpent- 
iih, fonl-Jith, or keUi, the females being 
further distinguished as theddtn or bag~ 
giU. In from 70 to 160 days the young 
fish emerges from the e^, and in its em- 
bryo state it is not unlijM a tadpole, being 
on the average about one and a quarter 
inches in length. About 50 days later it 
assumes the appearance of a fish and now 
approaches the definite or parr stage of its 
extttenoe, be^ning to be marked bv trans- 
veive ban of dark colour. It usually con* 
tinues in the shallows of its native stream 
for two years after batching, and during 
this periM it attains a lengu of 8 inches. 
When the season of its m^^tion arrives, 
generally between March and June, the fins 
nave become darker and the fish has assumed 
a silvery hue. It is now known as a molt or 
taUnon fry. The smelts now congregate into 
shoals and proceed leisurely seawi^ On 
reaching the estuary they remain in its 
brackish water for a short time and then 
make for the open sea. Leaving its native 
river as a fish, weighing it may ho not more 
than 2 ois., the smolt, after three months’ 
absence, may return to fresh water as a 
griUe, weighing 4 or 6 lbs. In the grOse 
stage or §ahnon ped. as it is sometimes 
eali^ the fish is capable of depositing eggs. 
After spawniim in the fresh water the grilM 
again seeks the sea in the autumn, and 
when its second stay in the ocean is over 
it returns after a few UKHitfas’ absenoe u 


the adult salmon, weighing from 8 to 10 
lbs. The salmon returns as a rule to the 
river in whSefa it passed its earlier existence. 
The fertility of ttie fish Is enormous: it has 
been cal c u l ated that over 150,000,000 of 
salmon ova are annually depoirfted in the 
Scotch river Tay alone, and of these only 
aboQt a third come to life and attsfn the 


S rr stage, whilst of tbeas pans only 
^000,000 become amolls; and in time only 
100,000 remain as perfect salmon, of which 
70,000 are caught and 00^000 left lor breed* 
kig pqy ss a . Salmon are cauf^t by the 
rod, and by mesna of nsOa For pwrpoese of 
‘ I aiVldy t^ am tdnn In nets of 


imeoial construction and of various forma, 
tne fishings being regulated by law not only 
as to their seasons and times, but also as to 
the forms and dispositions of the machines 
for the capture of the fishes. Stake-nets 
supported on piles of wood and extending 
ont into the sea, and ‘bag’ or ‘drift* nets 
are the means most frequently employed in 
the British salmon fishery. The fishlnn 
are arranged according to districts, and In 
every district the annual close time is 168 
days. In most rivers the close time is from 
27th August to 10th February. But in 
several cases these dates vary, and by spe- 
cial act the Tweed dose time is from 14th 
September to 15th February for all but 
rod-fishing. In former days the practice 
known as ‘burning the water’ used to bo 
resorted to in Scotch waters fur the cap- 
ture of salmon. It consisted in attracting 
the fishes by the glare of burning torches, 
when they were speared with the ‘ leister ’ 
—a sharp fork — or taken by other means. 
The chief salmon fisheries are those of the 
Tweed, Tay, North Esk, Dee, Spev, Severn, 
and some Irish rivers; there are important 
fisheries in some European and North Ameri- 
can rivers. In Europe the fish is found 
between the latitudes of fS** and 75”, in 
North America in corresponding latitudes. 
The flesh of the salmon when fresh is of a 
bright orange colour, and is of highest fla< 
vour when taken from the sea-feeding fish. 
Of the same genus as the common salmon Is 
the salmon-trout, the common river-trout, 
Loohleven trout, A& What is known as 
the ‘land-locked’ salmon, which is found in 
Norway, Sweden, Maine, and New Bruns- 
wick, snd is BO called because it remtins in 
inland waters and does not descend to the 
sea, is by some regarded as a distinct s{>ecie8 
from the common salmon, by others not. 
In the waters of North-western America 
are several salmon belonging to a distinct 
gonuM, Oneorhynehui, including the quinnat 
or Ui^ salmoD, blue-back salmon or red- 
fob, silver selmon, dog salmon, and hump- 
back salmon. The ouinnat (0. tehawyicha) 
has an average weight ol 22 Ibe., but some- 
timee reaches 100 Iba Both it and the 
blue-hack salmon {0, nerka) are caught in 
Dumbeii fai the Cblnmfaia, Sacra- 
mento^ and Fnuer (especially In spring), 
and are preserved hy canning. Attempts 
have been made to introduce the q nfnn at 
into eastern North America and Europe. 
The flerii d tbeee salmon is indistingukh- 
able from that of the eomme n form. The 
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MJmon ii one of the fitbet that am impor- 
tant objeoto of piacioulture (which aee), and 
vaiioui apedei of the family have been 
introduced into wateri not ureviouily in- 
habited by them. Beoently lai^e nuroben 
have died in Briti^ wateri from a deitruo- 
tive akin diaeaie aooompanied or cauaed by 
a fungoid growth (8a/prdegnia). 

Balmon-ftthing, Law or. See Poaching, 

Balmonldmi a family of teleoatean fUhea, 
belonging to the aubdiviaion Malacopteri of 
that order. To thia family belong the va- 
rioua apedea of aalmon (lee Salmon\ the 
trouta, the char, the grayling, the imelt, the 
vendace, white- ftah of America, Ac. The 
Salmonid» are abdominal Malacopteri, in 
that their ventral fina are placed backward! 
on the belly. The body ia covered with 
cycloid acalea; the head ia naked, and there 
are no barbela. The belly ia rounded, and 
there ia aamall adipoae fin behind the doraal 
Pyloric appendagea of the atomach are gene- 
rallv numeroua and rarely abaeut. The air- 
bladder ia large and aimple. The ova fall 
into the cavity of the abdomen before ex- 
cluaiou. Salmonidn are inhahitanta of the 
aea or freah-water, or both. 

Balmon-trout, or Sea trout (Salmo 
trutta or 8. eriojF)^ a afiedea of aalmon which 
growB to a length of 3 feet, and ia more nu- 
lueroua in Sootland than in England or Ire- 
land. It reaemblea the aalmon in form and 
colour, and ia, like it, migratory, aaoeiiding 
rivera to depoait ita iMwn. 

Baloni'oa (ancient, Theaaalonica; Turkiah, 
Saloniki)f a large aeaport of l\irkey in 
Europe, on a muf of the A^lgean 8ea» 815 
milea w.h.w. of Oouatantiuople, riaing from 
the aea in the form of on amphitheatre, and 
forming a mixture of a(}ualar and aplendour. 
In Salonica may atill be aeen veatiges of 
Cyclopean and Hellenic walla, triumphal 
arohe^ and remaina of Homan templea, By- 
aantine atruoturea, and Venetian oaaUea. 
Ita harbour ia excellent, and ita roaditead 
well aheltered, and, next to Oonitantinople, 
it ia the moat important dty of Buro^an 
Turkey. The principal exporta are cotton, 
oom, tobacco, timber, and wool; importa, 
iugar, coffee, indigo, caUcoea, Bo. The 
manufacturea include cotton, ailk, leather, 
carpeta, Ac. TheMalonica waa founded in 
room of an older town ia 815 ac., and haa 
had a aomewhat eventful hiatorv. St Paul 
preadied the goapel herald addraeaed two 

hia epiatlea to the Cbriatian oonverta. 
Railwayi run to Vienna and Oonatantinople. 
Pop. 150,000, half being Jewa and Qreeka. 


Salop, OouNTT OF. See Shropihtre. 

Salpa, a genua of aecidian or tunicate 
moUuBca forming the repreaentative ex- 
ample of the fa^y SalpidaB. Theae ani- 
maia are found floating in the Mediterra- 
nean and the wanner parte of the ocean, 
and are protected by a traneparent gelati- 
noue coat, perforate for the paeeage of 
water at both extremities. They are fre- 
quently phoaphoreaoent, and are met with 
in two conditions known aa iinylc and chain 
aaljHv, Each aalpa is of oval or quadrate 
form, and the organa of the body occupy a 
comparatively small space within the b^y- 
cavity. Salpa maxima ia the moat familiar 
species. 

Bal Prunella, nitre which haa been fused 
and oast into mdees or ba^ and used for 
ohomical puiposea. See Nitre, 

Sal'aafy ( Tragopogmi porrifoliua), belongs 
to the natural older CompoaitsB, and ia alli^ 
to the endive and dandelion. It ia culti- 
vated for the use of its long, white, fleshy 
roots, which are cooked and served in various 
way a The leaves are narrow and long; the 
flowers are solitary and terminal, with violet 
purple corollas. See Ooat'a Beard. 

Balia, an eruption of hot acidulated mud 
from a small orifice, generally in volcanic 
regions, and fretpiently accompanied by 
steam and gases at a high tempierature, 
which ai^t t>owerfully on the aurrounding 
solid matters, diaintegratiug and decompoa- 
iiig them, and forming new oompounda. In 
some districts the gases are inflammable, 
and flames issue from the orifices. 

Balaetia', a large island to the north of 
Bombay, and connected with Bombay island 
by brid^ and causeway; area, 241 square 
miles. (See Bombay.) A broad range of 
hills runs along the centre of the island from 
north to south, while the lowlands are much 
intersected by tidal ereeka There are no 
large fresh-water streams; but the supply of 
water from wells is of fair quality , and pretty 
constant The staple crop is rice, and moat 
of the uplands are reserv^ for grass for the 
Bombay market The coast abounds in 
cocoa-nut groves, and the palmyra- palm 
grows plentifally over most of the island. 
Ihe island is remarkable for its cave archi- 
teoiure. Pop. 106,149. 

Bal'siiy. SeeMs^. 

Balallia, a name of asversi amaryllida- 
oeous planta prodnoiiig edible tube^ and 
belonging to the genus Bomarea^ or to the 
dcairiy-allied genus A fsi naw w r ML One apedes 
(H. or A, MU) U cultlvefted In the West 
816 
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IndiMi iti rooti behig eAten like the po- 
telo; H ie diephoretio mod dinretlo. Other 
Bpedee, each m B, SalnUUk^ ere natives of the 
Pemviiui Andes, and are pretty twining 
plants with showy flowers. 

Sal'tola, saltwort, a genus of plants 
which belongs to the nature order Chenopo- 
diace», and comprises about forty species of 
mostly hardy herbs, shrubs, or sub-shrubs, 
of vai^le ^bit, mainly natives of saline 
districts in temperate regions. The ashes 
of S, Kalif the prickly saltwort, a British 
plant, and of S. Sodtif a south European and 
North American species, were formerly 
much used in the production of an impure 
carbonate of soda, known as barilla. 

Balt, in chemistry. It is impossible tostate 
in very precise terms what is the idea at- 
tached to the word salt, as at present used 
in chemical science. It may perhaps be most 
correctly defined by saying that it implies 
the capability of readily undergoing double 
decompotition. In its most restiictM signi- 
fication the word salt suggests a substance, 
which, if soluble in water, can produce rapid 
donble decompoeitioDs with other soluble 
substances, or if insoluble, can be produced 
as a precipitate, as the result of a rapid 
double decomposition taking place between 
soluble substances. This u certainly the 
idea suggested by the application of the 
word salt to nitrate of potasdum, chloride of 
sodium, Ac. The term salt is also sometimes 
applied to substances which, like chloride 
of ethyl, rive rise to dow processes of double 
deoompMtion with aqueous solutions of the 
salts specially so called. The name is, how- 
ever, most commonly and most appropri- 
ately applied to those bodies of which reac- 
tion by double decomposition is the most 
chaiacieristic property, and which exhibit 
such reactions unoer &e most familiar con- 


tensive salt plains. In China d«0p MJi- 
wells abound. The Sriiara and Cmtral and 
Southern Africa afford inexhaustible sup- 
plies. Most of the South American Repub- 
lics, the West Indies, and the United States 
also have large natural supplies. Salt manu- 
factured from sea-water is produced exten- 
sively along the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
sea-boards of Europe as well as in America. 
It is chiefly made by natural drying in shal- 
low reservoirs, but also by boiling. Sun- 
dried salt is the purest Salt from sea- 
water is usually known as hay-ioU. Most 
salt, however. Is produced from rock-salt or 
from brine springs, the latter being due to 
the meltingof rock-salt by water. The salt- 
mines of Wielicza in Galicia were worked 
in the 12th century, and are the most cele- 
brated in the world. England produces and 
exports more salt than any other country. 
The chief manufacturing centres are in Che- 
shire, Durham, and Worcestershire ; York- 
shire also now produces salt. Cheshire 
yields the mater bulk, the chief supply 
being found in the basin of the Weaver; 
NorUiwioh is the central point of the trade. 
The supply is here derived from springs and 
mines, tne springs being at present the chief 
sources of supply. The rock-salt is purified 
by dissolving it in water, and e vibrating in 
shallow pans by artificial heat In 1895 the 
exports of salt from Great Britain amounted 
to 740,948 tons valued at £540,219. It is 
estimated that upwards of 500,000 tons are 
used for home consumption— 800,000 tons 
for domestic use, and 20<),rK)0 tons for manu- 
facture and manure. Sidt was subject to a 
duty in andent Rome, and this example has 
been generally followed in modem states. 
One of the most rapressiveof the salt taxes in 
Europe was the mnoh gabeUe (see OaheUe), 
In Cheat Britain salt-duties were imposed 


ditiona 

Bah^ CoMifOir (ohlorideof sodium, NaCl), a 
snbstaiioe In oominfm use as a soasoner tmd 
prese r ver of food from the earliest ages. 
It exists in immense quantitiei dissolved 
in sea-water, and also in the waters of salt 

r iga, and in solid deposits, sometimes on 
eo rf acs, so m e time s at greater or less 
depOs, In ahnost every geriogiori seriea 
Bra-sslt, that is sell m tbs ciystslUne or 
•olid ihma is found in almndaiioe in 
CaMddie^ Yorkdiiie^aBd Womsterd^ It 
is also found in atwmdanes in neatly every 
emmtiyof Emm Tbssnpplyinodieroon- 
tlnsttti ii equally great ttie basin cl the 
Ipdna and ctiier parts of India pnaseas #x- 
117 


in the reign of William III., but the tax 
was abolished in 1828. In British India 
salt is an important source of revenue. Salt 
is used as a glaze for coarse pottery, ss a 
mordant, for giving hardness to soaps, for 
improving the dearness of glsas; it is the 
Booroe of soda and of chlorine, and is thus 
of immense industrial bnportance. 

Balt^ SiB Titos, bom st Morley in York- 
shins In 1803, died 1876. Ha commenced 
bnsinemssa woollen manufacturer in Brad- 
ford in 1824, and rapidly acquired a for- 
time. In 1868 be began the erection of a 
model manufaotu^ villsge, on the banks 
of the Aire (Saltaire; wfaidi see). He rs- 
presented Bradford as a Lflieral 1869-61, 
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and WM made a baronet in 1869. He wae 
the head of the Ann of Titna Salt, Som, k 
Ca, and waa a liberal benefactor to many 
public inatitutiona. 

Salta., a province and town of the Argen- 
tine Bepublio. The province, which ia the 
frontier one to the north, oonaiata of rami- 
floationa of the Andea, fertile valleya, and 
wooded or paature landa; area, 45,000 aquare 
milea. The chief rivera are the Vermejo 
and Salado. Pop. 200,000.— The town ia 
about 800 milea north weat of Buenoa A vrea, 
at the bottom of a tnarahy valley, liable to 
oocaaional inundationa, haa a neat appear- 
ance, poaaeaaea a cathedral and several 
ohurohea, but from ita situation is unhealthy. 
Pop. 12,000. 

BaltaLre, a town. West Riding, York- 
shire, on the river Aire, 4 miles n.w. of 
Bradford. It la a model town, with well- 
planned atreeta, and ia named after its 
founder, Sir Titus Salt, who planted here 
hie vast factories for the manufacture of 
alpaca, and built dwelUnga for hla employed. 

Baltaih, a market town in Cornwall, on 
river Tamar, 8 milea k.w. of Devonport It 
carries on Ashing and an active coasting 
trade. The Albert Bridge, a railway bridge 
2240 feet long, crosses the estuary of the 
Tamar at a bright of 100 feet Pop. 2541. 

Baltbnni-by-the-Bea, a small town and 
watering-nlaoe in the North Biding, York- 
shire, 4 miles B.B. of Bedcar. It is rituated 


of Utah, in the United States, 2 Mfiec from 
the Jordan, and 11 miles from Great Salt 
Lake. It stands at the base of Wasatch 
Mountains, 4550 feet above sea-leveL The 
Btreeto are wide, and the dwellings generally 
small and of one story. The most remark- 
able public building are the Monnon taber- 
nacle, a large ungainly building with a roof 
like a dish-cover, the Mormon temple, and 
tiie city-hall. The city is lighted by gas and 
electririty, and has street tramways, Ac. It 
is the metropolis of the Mormons, and was 
Arst settled in 1847 by the followers of 
Brigham Young. Pop. 44,848. 

Balt of BorraL Sm Oxalic Acid, 

Saltpetra. See Nitre. 

Balt Range, a hill s^tem of India, in 
Jehlam, Shahpur, and Bunno districts of 
the Punjab, deriving its name from he ex- 
tensive deposits of r^-salt: greatest bright 
5010 feet. 

Balts, Shilling, a preparatbn of carbo- 
nate of ammonia with some agreeable scent, 
as lavender or bergamot, us^ by ladies as 
a stimulant and restorative in Ats of faint- 

‘‘Iwtwort. SeeSofjrio. 

Balnta, Aemt and Navt, the Aring off of 
guns in honour of any person of rank or dis- 
rinoticn. According to the rank of the 
n to be saluted, the number of guns 
varies from 21 (a royal salute) to 7 
for oonsuli and ofAoers of inferior rank. 



on lofty cliffs faring the sea, and combines 
the charms of maririme and inland scenery. 
Among its attractions are the sands, extend- 
ing about 8 miles along the coast, and a pier 
1500 feet long. Pop. 2232. 

Baltooats, a town of Scotland, b Ayr- 
shire, on the Firth of ^de^ 29 miles south- 
west of Glasgow. The bhaUtants are 
mably employed b coal-mbes, shipbuRding- 
yards, iron-foundries, and dynamite wori^ 
Pop. 5895. 

BaltillO (sil-tU'vO), a town of Mexico, de- 
partment of Ckumulla, on 

the Tlgre, a well-built town, ^jjKr^riHr 
with extensive manufac- 
tures of wooUen bankets I 

and ssrapss or ponchos. 

Pom 28,00a 

BMn. b heraldiy, an 
ordinary in the form ol a 
St Andrew*! oros% formed 
by two bends, dexter and sbistor, crosring 
each other. Set HarMrjf. 

Balt Lakt, Gbiat. BmOrmA Sail lake. 

BalUaka OH^. be rngM of the state 


A general salute is given by a body of troops 
on parade to a general officer by present!^ 
arma 

Balaiio (sA-bt'sd), a town of Italy, Pied- 
mont, provboe of Oimeo, 80 miles sooth by 
west of Turin. It oonslsls of an upper and 
a lower town, is the see of a bishop, and has 
a laige, btersstbg, and handsome cathedral 
begun b 1480. Pop. 9716. 

BalTidor', a repubUo b Cmitral Ama- 
rica, lies along the ooast of the PariAm 
and ia bounded by Honduras on the north 
and east, and by Guatemala on the north- 
west; area, 7212 square miles. A range of 
volcanic peaks, varjdng b height bom 4000 
to 9000 feet, runs tnimigh the centre of the 
country, dividbg an btsrior vaUey from the 
lowlands on the coast. The laig^ river Is 
the Lempe, which Is only navlgs&e b psrts. 
The soil is rsmsrkably fsrtfls. The most 
Important crop Is bdl^ which k of exod- 
lent quality. Mails, sugar, oolbsb tobsocm 
cotton, Ao, also thrive Osttie-lneed- 
bg k oettied on, but not extsnsie^. Tim 
msnnfaotnms are nnta i pc rtm t The chkf 
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exporti are ooffee» indigo, lilTer, raw eogar, 
baJaam of Pern, leather, Ao. They are of 
the annual valne of about £800,000. The 
population oonaiate of a email number ol 
wmtea (of Spaniah deaoent), Spaniah-apeak- 
ing Indiana, and half-breeda. The eatab- 
Uued religion ia Roman Catholiciam. The 
government ia carried on by a preaident 
and four miniatera. There ia a oongreaa of 
aeventy depntiea elected by nnivei^ anf- 
frage. The inhabitanta had long the reputa* 
tion of being the moat induatrioua in Central 
America, and the atate, in proportion to ita 
aize, ia atill the moat denaely pMpled. Pop. 
808,58A Salvador remained under Spaniah 
rule until 1821, when it aaaerted ita inde- 
pendence, and joined the Mexican Con- 
federation. In 1828, however, it acceded 
from the Confederation, and aubee^ently 
formed part of the Republic of Central 
America. In 1858 it became an indepen- 
dent republic. Ita progreaa baa been much 
hindered by internal di^tiaiona, revolntiona 
and oounter-revnlutiona following each other 
witiiout end. The capital ia San Salvador. 

SalTado'n, a genua of plants, type of a 
nat order (SadvMoraoefe) of monopetalous 
dicotyledons, allied to Oleaoesd and Jasmi- 
naoese. They have stems with slightly 
swollen joint^^ opposite entire leaves, and 
loose branching panides of small flowers. 
S. pernea ii supposed to be the mustard- 
tree of Scriptu^ which haa very small 
seeds, and grows into a tree. Ita fniH is 
sttoeo^t, and tastes like garden cress. The 
bark of the root ia acrid. 

Bntnfe, a recompense aUoired by law to 
anyone, by whose voluntarv exertiotia ships 
or goods have been saved m>m the dangers 
of the aea^ fire, pirates, or enemiea 

Balvitfam Anny, a reUgioos oraanization 
originated in East London by William Booth, 
the leaderand general, in 1885. Ther'^ciety 
was devdoped into its present form and re- 
cdved its name In 1878. Latteny several 
agsaieiss more directly phSlaathropio have 
bm grafted on it for helping the needy 
and outcaat With the name armp came 
militafy phraseology. Aaeml-militaiy attire 
was asaomed, barracks were bnOL and the 
army marches out with bannen displayed 
andlMuidsef mnaie. Mario (drarnsL eon!^ 
At.) is alao employad In the meetug^ and 
ether proosedipgs of a ssasaridiial diaiaoter. 
The eh^ k to ateaei peopb who wonUI 


ch sip eL and Cor 

eaom pobfiedioiMS^ ]«lmn% Ac;, are vlrito^ 
pndepMS-airmaatiii^aralMld. Thawasi^ 


journal of the army is the War Crr, The 
army now carries on operations in most 
countries of the world, and has a ravenua 
exceeding £790,000 per annum. 

BalvaW Rota. See Bom. 

Salvia, the genua of plants to which aage^ 
dary, Ac., bdong. 

Sid Volatlla (vo-laVi-le), carbonate of 
ammonia. The name is also applied to a 
spirituous solution of carbonate of ammonia 
nsvoured with aromatics. 

Balwia', Salwxbm', or Salwin, a river 
of Burmab, with a general north and south 
course, panJlel to the Irrawady, rising in 
South-western China, and falling into the 
Indian Ocean (Gulf of Martaban), the towns 
of Martaban, Moulmein, and Amherst being 
at or near its mouth. The river course is 
interrupted by rooks and rapids, but vsssels 
of the li^est size can reach Moulmein. Vast 
Quantities of teak are annually floated down 
tne Salwin and shipped at Moulmein for ex- 
port The area of the Salwin basin is 02,700 
square miles; the river is 800 miles in length, 
a:^ from 1 to 4 miles in breadth. 

Balfbntim (salts'bn)n)i a town of Prussian 
Silesia, 48 miles by railway from Breslau, 
1270 feet above the sea, with saline mineral 
spriiiA which cause a considerable influx 
of vuitors from May to October. The 
waters are cold, are used both for bathing 
and drinking, and are recommended for 
gravel and gout Pop. 0459. 

Salzburg (sa]tsl>urk), a city of Austria, 
capital of the Duchy (or province) of Salzburg, 
is most picturesquely sftuated on both banks 
of the rapid Saiza, which is here hemmed 
in between two isolated bills, 08 miles south- 
east of Municb. It is partly walled, and has 
several handsome squares and rtreetM, orna- 
mental grounds, parl^ and river promenades. 
The principal edifices are the cathedral 
(1014-28) built in imitatkm of St. Peter's, 
Rome, several other ohuitdias; the arch- 
biriiop’s palace (now belonging to the town), 
impem palace, exchange, musenm, and 
several benevolrat Institations. It was the 
bifriifdace of Mozart, and there is a bronze 
statue of the composer by Sohwantbaler. 
There Is a theological ooUm 
bi|^-elam educational inetitunoni^ extenrive 
UhniioLAa The manufaetuiec are varied, 
bntnoniidivMtiallyoflmportanea Tbeea- 
vireas Balrimig numieb ctutfini^ 

The town was the eee of a Mebop m fbe 7tli 
oentaiy, wbldbln 798 wae ndsed to an arcb- 
biriio|ir^ Tim bMiope of SiOzbim WM 
princes cf tlie QetmanjSmidi^ sad lAd tbs 
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poiition of tovereigns over the arobhiehop> 
rlo till it WM leoulftrieed in 1802. Po{>. 
24,952.>-Tbe Dnohj or orown-land of Snlc- 
burg, area 2767 eqnare mUei, ii a rugged 
mountainous country, intersected by numer- 
ous valleys, chiefly pastoral, but in manv of 
them much com and fruit are raised. Wood 
is abundant, and the minerals, which are 
very valuable, include gold, silver, lead, 
copper, cobalt, iron, salt, and marble. Pop. 
168,278. 

Bilikamnurgnt (zalts'k&m-er- got), a dis- 
trict in Upper Austria, between Sidsburg 
and Styria, mth an area of 340 square miles. 
It is alpine throughout, is celebrated for its 
scenery, and oont^ns the beautiful lakes of 
Traun and Hallstadt It has little arable 
land, but rears mat numbers of cattle; is 
well wooded, and is rich in minerals, includ- 
ing marble, coal, and more especially salt. 
The chief towns are Isohl and l.taufen. Pop. 
18,000. 

Baliwedal (salts' va-dl), a town of Prussia, 
54 miles n.n.w, of Magdeburg, on both sides 
of the Jeetse; with various manufactures. 



Bunam of the Ooninoii 
Maple 


Pop. 8886. 

Bamar', one of the Philippine Isles, sepa- 
rated by channels from Luson on the north, 
and Leyte on the south. Area, 5000 square 
miles. The Island is densely wooded and the 
soil fertUe. The chief 
products are rice, cocoa, 
palm-oil, hemp, and tim- 
Der. Pop. 194,027. 

Bam'ara,aname riven 
in botany to an Indehia- 
cent fruit, producing a 
wing from its back or end; such as the fruit 
of the maple, ash, Ac. 

Baauk'ra, a town of Russia, capital of tlie 
government of same name, 550 miles K.a.K. 
m Moscow, at the confluence of the Samara 
wi^ the Volga. It has manufactures of 
leather and soap, and is now one of the most 
important commercial centres on the Volga, 
carrying on a large trade in com, meal, srit, 
linen, wool, fish, and caviare. Three mar- 
kets are held annually. P<m 96,085.—The 
government See on the len bank of the 
Volga, and has an area of 64,985 square 
miles. A great part is flat and fertile^ but 
is at present little cultivated. There is little 
wooA Wheat and other kinds of grain are 
the chief produote. There are a ocoeider- 
able number of Swiss and German oolooistt 
here, aleo Kogai Tartan, Baabkhi, and 
Kiigbis. Pop. 2,650,580. 

BamanuMT, town of Javi^ on the north 


ooaet of the island, near the month of the 
Bamarang river. Nest to Batavia and 
Surabaya it ranks as the most importmt 
commercial port of Java. Its hsrbour Is not 
good, and large ships have to anchor at some 
distance from the shore. Pop. 72.919. 

Samaria, or Sebasti (modern admitieK)^ 
an ancient town of Palestine, formerly capi- 
ta] f)f the Kingdom of Israel, finely situ- 
ated on a hill surrounded by higher hills, 36 
milesM.M.w.of Jerusalem. Samaria was built 
by Omri, king of Israel, about B.C. 925, and 
was the metropolis of the ten tribes till they 
were carried awav into captivity about B.C. 
720. After its deetniction by John Hyr- 
canus it was rebuilt, and given by Augustus 
to Herod, who gave it the name of Sebaste. 
There is now an insignificant village here 
and some striking ruins. 

Samaritoa Pentatouoh, an ancient ver- 
sion of the five books of Moses, which has 
been preserved by the Samaritans as tbe 
canonical Scriptures have by the Jews. 

Bamaritans, a mixed people, who in- 
habited tbe region between Judaea and 
Galilee, and who formed a sect among the 
Jewa They oonsisted partly of the tribes 
of Kphraim and Manssseh left in Samaria 
by the King of Assyria when he had carried 
their brethren away captive, and partly of 
Assyrian colonists. On tbe return of the 
.lews from captivity they declined to mix 
with the Santaritans, though united with 
them in religion. The latter attempted to 
prevent tbe Jews from building the temple 
at Jerusalem, and, failing in thii^ they built 
a temple on Mount Oerizim exclusively for 
their own worship. A few— but now only 
a veiy few— of the race still exist at Nab- 
lus (which see). They adhere strictly to 
the Mosaic law, but are regarded by the 
•lews as heretics, as they accept only the 
Pentateuoh, of whioh they have a apeoial 
veraion of their own. They believe in angela, 
in a reeurreotion and future retribution, and 
expect the coming of a Measiah, in whom 
they lo6k only for a prophet. In the (^a- 
gogue the Ajmmaic Sunaritan dialect is 
us^ but they speak Arabic. They avoid 
connection with other sects, and many only 
among themselvea. 

Bamizkaad', a city of Asiatic Eusria, on 
the Zerafritan river, 180 miles m, of Bo- 
khara, situatod in a fertile plain. It eon- 
sists of the new Bussian portion, the citadel, 
and the rid town. The tomb of Tamer 
lane is a building ^Hth white 

marble, Moequea, eoUegea. and baiaars 
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M Ibi tfUier Itm il HM om 

tiM of a powBlMAiMie khi^dDiii, 
t&d nitiiimieiitlj of TuMiiilMli 
Samaiteuf wm coded to Rnirio I& 1868, 
li&oe wlmi ozteiMifo Inimtkm irorici baire 
been ooiMtmAed, Rtid the moibiip^ 
way BOW extendi to the olty. It oontdlii 
80 adioole with ebont 1500 tmpOi. Bop. 
86,000i See Bokhara. 

SaaibM, % town of Weetem Borneo^ on 
the river SeinbM not far above ita mon^ 
•eat of a Dntoh reddent Pop. 10,000. 

Bittbor, a town d Anitrfa, in OalioiaL on 
the Dniertor. Bop. 18,586. 

Banina idto^br), a river of K. B. IVance 
and Belghun, a tributary of the Mettee, 
which it enten at Namur; length 110 mflaa, 
great pari of whidi ia uaefnl for navigatian. 

Bamlm'ma, a genua of treea. See SMer. 

Btmbttr (or Bamboo) Dear. See Miua. 

Sn'mian Wan, a name given to an ancient 


on a bhy on the 9.W. dde of TTpoh. SatdL 
the laci^ of the groups haa an atea « 
659 aq. milea, and ia extrenely monntainoiia 
(g^tm hd^t 5850 feet), the interior being 
baldly known. Tutufla naa an area of 54 
aq. milea The government of Samoa la a 
limited monarchy preaided over by a Idittt 
and a vice-king, with a parliament of o^fi 
oaUed the audb. The Smnoaaa are of Po|y- 
neaian extraction, and vary in colour from 
a dark brown to a IMt copper, oocadonally 
toaahadeofolive. TheyareofOnepbyidque 
and of a gentle dlapoaltion, and are now all 
Chriitiana. Their languid containa thir- 
teen lettera, and iaaoft and uquid. The lead- 
ing indnatriea are flahing, ejecting oopnL 
the cultivation of fruit, cotton, and taro, ana 
die manufacture d topa, a native cloth. 
The cocoa-nut bread-mlt tree, taro, and 
banana fonn tne ataple food of the p^ple. 
Fr«>m 1889 till 1899 the ialanda were under 


khid of Greek pottenr made of Samian earth, 
or to a variety of Koman potteiy made In 
imitation of thia. The vaaea are m a bright 
led or blarit colour, covered with a luatrona 
aiUoeona glaaeu with aeparately-monlded or- 
namenti attached to them. 

B aan i t ea (•nIta),aaaiioieatpeoide of Lower 
Italy, who wereof Sabine ftoex, and oonaiated 
of aeveral tribea. They weie a brave, frugal, 
and reUgfcmB people. Their firat war irith 
the Bomana leanlted In fhvour of the latter, 
and aecuied a Samnite allianoe during the 
Latin war (840-^8 B.C). The aaoondlhm- 
nitewar(826>804 n.c.) waa a Aeroe oontaat, 
In which the Romana were ahamefhlly de- 
feated at the Ciandine Fmka, but were finally 
auonaaafiii The third Bainnite war (298- 
290 blc.) raw the overthrow of the Samnlfci* 
and Oanb at Sentbum. When the Tt^Hn 
aHiea of Bciiie revedted agafaut her in 90 
&e. die SernnHea oaoa ogm toae agahwl 
their ep p r em ow, bat weie complelriy lub- 
dnai^aMalmcMfiexIlipiMby 8i^ The 
^b a nnitaa appeer tn Imve bett a rude pae- 
tpmlpecj^ Their form of gcvmiioMiitwac 

<v ITatmamk Onji, • grow «l 
Uwao fai the Soitt ol 

^fia^Biado wvfttMo IWpiilMa^ 
tT]pah. Sona, taA IMallo; aad • 

4 OMo; toM MO oboat 17W m. 

att • popoWlM «l S7.000! 

tiM mm tmoAum itted of vU giow 
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the joint control of Germany, Britain, and 
the united Statea, bnt in 1899 an agree- 
ment waa arrived at under which Britain 
withdrew entirely, whilst Germany re- 
ceived Upda and Mvail, the United Statee 
obtaining Tutuila and other ialanda. 

Bamoa. now Samo, an island In the Gre- 
cian Anmipeli^ near the coast of Asia 
Mtoor, 45 mlma aouth-weat of Smyrna, 
forming a principality tributary to Tuney; 
area, 180 square mSaai It haa a mountaln- 
oua aurfaoe, partly covered with pins forests; 
aeveral ferale and wall-watem valleys; 
prodnoea com, fruit, and excellent wine; 
and baa aevend valuable minerala, inclnd- 
ing arsendferoua lead, iron, and marble. 
The pmcipal town is Vatl^, with a good 
harbmon theaorth-eaat sideof theiaUod; 
The inrinoipal expcM^ are raiiina, aki]i% win^ 
and oil; imports, grain, colonial ptoduoa^ and 
woven fiahnoa. Sanioa waa mhablted in 
aatiqnity 1^ Ionian Oreaka. and bad an im- 
portant position among mo Greek oom- 
munitiaa as eariy ae the 7th oentuiy B.a 
In Bm lafelm hatf of the 6th oentory tt waa 
in a yrialiy fiouriahhaig condition under 
Pdycraftei^ a^ enbaequently was under the 
domfaiatioD cl Athena, la 84 B.a H wae 
united witii the Bomaa ptovinoe of Aria. 
In 1550 It waa oonqneiedbjthe Turks. It 
BOW o ccnp la a an excapfekmal poriBon, hav- 
ing baen arecled Into a trimaty prinri- 
pim d Sabaime Porto in 1882; the 
mlarhsingaGfeekpriDoa. Pope 49,211. 

ImB^llllM^ or SaliofBBAid, an Ishtod 
a? ft B d Bm pBVt 8ii> 
mkey, ahnot 14 n&a hwf ^ mBai 
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baroad It has * very moontainoiui tmrfaoe, 
one of itB •ommito enoeeding 5000 feet 
Iti chief inodooto are com and oiL The 
island la oi interest as being in antiquity 
the chief seat of the worship of the CSkbm 
(see Oabiri)f and oelebr«6ed for its religious 
mysteries. It is interesting also as being 
visited by 8t Paul in the course of his 
second missionary journey (Acts xvi 11). 
Recent ardh»olo^cal researches have pro- 
duced valuable ronilts. 

Samovar', a Russian tea apparatus, the 
water in which is boiled by means of hot 
coals contained in an iron tube, and then 
poured over the tea. 

Samoyedes (sam'o-ySdz), or Samoiedes, 
a people of Hral-Altuc stock, inhabiting 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean, both in 
Europe and Asia, from the Yenii^ to the 
White Sea. They consist of two main 
groups, a southern resembling the Tartars, 
and a northern and more degraded group. 
They are nomadic, and live chiefly by fish- 
ing, hunting, and keeping reindeer. They 
are of small stature, have a flat, round, and 
broad face, thick lips, wide nose, little bei^ 
black hair, in small quantity, ^eir religion 
is fetishism, though they have an idea of a 
great divinity; they are extremely supersti- 
tious, and generally peaoeable. The rein- 
deer supplies them mth food, clothing, tents, 
utensils, Ac. They number about 25,000. 

Sampan', a boat of vaiioua build used on 
the Chinese rivers, at Singapore, and else- 
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wbers^ lor the conveyance of merchandise, 
and also frequently for hidiitAtioiL They 
are swift aailefs bom with oar and sail 
Samplilre {OrUJmtim tnarttUrmn), an 
usibellifenNia plaai^ veiT eucoulent, pale 
gsesn, with bi-ttitsriiato leaves and lanceo- 
late flediy leaSeta li grows wild along the 


sea-coast of Europe, aud where it abounds it 
Is nsed by the inhabitants as a pickle, as an 
ingredient in salads, or as a TOtnerb. 

Samsd (sam'sstt), a small iiuand belonging 
to l>enmark, situated in the Kattegat, be- 
tween Seeland and Jutland. The soil is 
very fertile. The chief plaoe is the large 
village of Nordby. Pop. 6699. 

Bunsen (Hebrew, Shimshont of uncertain 
import), an Israelite of the tribe of Di^ the 
son of Manoah, reckoned one of the judges 
of Israel, a popular hero, and an inveterate 
enemy of the Philistines, flourished about 
1116-1096 B.a His peculiar gift of great 
bodily strength is strikingly shown in the 
nature of his deeds, as tearing in pieces a lion, 
breaking his bonds asunder, carrying away 
the gates of Gaza, and throwing down the 
pillim of the bouse of Dagon. l^vious to 
the latter event Delilah, his concubine, de- 
prived him of his stren^h for a period by 
cutting off his hair, which was a violation 
of his obligation as a Nazarite, but with the 
growth of bis hair his strength returned, 
and at the great festival of Dagon Samson 
pulled down the building over the heads of 
the Philistines, who had bUnded him, he 
himself perishing with them. Milton hae 
made his death the subject of a drama — 
Samson Agonistes. 

SamBOon', or Sambuh', a seaport, Asiatic 
Turkey, in the pashalio of Sivas, on a bay 
of the same name in the Black Sea, 166 
miles w.N.w. of Trebizond. It is a steam- 
ship station, and carries on a large trade 
In copper, timber, tobacco, and agnoultnral 
produce. Pop. aix>nt 10,000. 

Samuel (Hebrew, Shemudf tasked from,' 
or * heard of God’), the first of the order of 
^phets and the last of the jnd^ of Israel 
He was the son of Elkanah of Ramathaim- 
zophim, behmginff to the tribe of Levi, and 
was conseorated by Hannah, hia mother, to 
the aervioe of Jehovah. He was educated 
In the house of the chief priest Eli at Shiloh, 
and had the disasters revealed to him that 
should befal the house of Eli He assumed 
the judgeship of Israel about twenty yean 
after the death of Ell, and headed a auo- 
oesaful expedition againat the Philitidnes. 
He mentions hia own name in the Ust of 
warlike chiefs by whom the Lord sent de- 
liverance to his people, and It la recorded 
that he judged Israel as dvil mler all bii 
life, going a yearly dronit from BamalL 
where was his home, to Bethel, Gilgal, ana 
Mizpeh. His administration was distin- 
giiiahed by the restoration ol the se|^eotsd 
822 
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wondlip of J^ovfth. He eko gave a new 
Tigonr to the theooratioal inftltntioni of 
Momi the eetabliehment of lohoole of the 
pro^eti. In hie old age Samuel anointed 
Saul M king, and when Saul failed in hie 
duties Samu^ anointed a new king, David. 
He did not live to see the oonteet between 
David and Saul decided. 

Samuel, Books of, in the Old Testament, 
are two in number in the modem editions 
of the Hebrew text. In Hebrew MSS. the 
work is one; the division into two books 
being first introduced bj Bombeig, in 1518, 
at '^nice. The contents of the books pre- 
sent us with a more or less consecutive nar- 
rative of events relating to the Israelites, 
fmm the priesthood of Eli to the death of 
David, ^e principal periods embraced in 
the record are: — the restoration of the theo- 
cracy under Samuel (book L chap. L-xiL 
B.0. 1171-1095); the history of Saul's reign, 
ending with his death (book 1 chaps, xiti.- 
xxxi B.O. 1095-66); and the history of 
David’s reign (book ii b.o. 1055-15). As 
regards the au^orahip of these books it is 
evident they could not have been written 
by Samuel, since his death is recorded in 
bcK)k i. chap. xxv. 

8alla^ a town in South-western Arabia, 
capital of Yemen, 170 miles n.k.b. of Mooha, 
situated in a valley 7000 feet above the sea. 
The streets are wide, and the town is encircled 
by a wall about 5 miles in drouit. There are 
many handsome houses, numerous fountains, 
two large palaoes, many mosoues, some of 
them vdth tall minarets, batos, caravan- 
saries, and an aqueduct The chief manu- 
factures are artidee in gold and diver, gun- 
powder, sword-blades, £a The staple artide 
of trade is coffee. Pop. 80,000. 

Baa Antonio, or Sav Antonio db Bkxab, 
a town in Texas, United States, on the San 
Antonio Elver, 80 miles south-west cf Austin 
d<y. The prindpal public buildings are the 
ho^ta!, orphan asylum, a Boman OathoUo 
cathedriJ c^^e and convent, arsenal, and 
schools. The town is a great centre of trade 
in wool, horses and mules, hides, and gndn. 
There are several breweries, tanneries, and 
fiour mills. It is one of the oldest Spanish 
towns on the continent, and has a Is^ge tiwle 
wiiA Mexico. Pop. 87,678. 

BaBatOKtam, a pla^ to which people 
remii for the sake of their health, the term 
being spedfically applied to militi^ or dvil 
static on the mountains or table-lands of 
tropioal oountries, with dimates sdted to the 
health of Europeans. 
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Ban-banl'to, a kind of loose uppOr gar- 
ment painted with fiames, figures d devfls, 
the person's own portrait, Aa, and worn by 
persons condemns to death by the Inquisi- 
tion when going to the stake on the occesion 
of an auto de fe* 

Ban Carlos, a town of Venezuela^ on the 
rivor of same name, a well-bufit thriving 
place. Pop. 10,741. 

EUm Catal'do, a town of Sicily, prov. 
Caltanissetta, with sulphur mines. Pop. 
16,106. 

Banohuniathon (san-kd'ni-a-thon), or 
Sanohoniathon, a Pheenidan historian and 
philosopher, who is supposed to have lived 
about 1250 b.o. Only fragments of his 
works remain, quoted by Eusebius from a 
translation into Greek by Philo of Byblos. 
Some modem critics have said that the 
fragments were forgeries,- and it is now 
doubted by many whether he ever existed. 

Ban Gristolial, town of Mexico, capital of 
the state of Chiapas, 450 miles E.a.B. of the 
dty of Mexico. Manufactures earthenware 
and coarse textiles, but the chief occupation 
is cattle-raising. Pop. about 12,000. 

Bancroft, william, an English prelate, 
bom in 1616. He was eduoatM at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and obtained a fd- 
lowship in 1642, but was ejected because be 
refused to sign the ^engagment' to support 
the Covenant and the Presbyterian pi^y. 
After the Eestoration he became succes- 
sively dean of York and St. Paul's, in 
1668 archdeacon, and in 1678 arohUshop 
of Canterbury. He was committed to the 
Tower in 1687 with six other bishops for 
refusinff to read the Dedaration of Indul- 
gence. But they were all aocmitted. On the 
Bevdudon settlement he became a non- 
juror, and thereby forfeited his archbishopria 
He was succeeded by Tillotson, and lived 
seduded till his deau in 1698. Sancroft 
published some sermons. Modem Politics, 
and one or two other works of little perma- 
nent value. 

Banotifiontion is the term applied in 
Scripture, as well as In th^ogy, to denote 
the process by which the effaoM image of 
Gkd In man is restored, and the sinner be- 
comes a saint It is bMed upon the holi- 
ness of God, who oommunicates his purity 
to his people by means of the Holy Spirit 
Sanctimsation is distinguished from justlfi- 
cation in this, that while justification ebanges 
tile state of the sinner in law before God as 
a iudffe. sanctification dianges the heart 
before him as a father. Justification pre- 
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oete MaotUlcillMi; Ihii om miovliig Hie 
goiltk the «rtte liw Haidr* 

mer b in wi tee eft eiioe, te tMler to ft 
gtftdnalpMeftk 

ftmcliliiy» Bifta»fift,litlnpri?ltogeai- 
tftching to oertoiin iteee in tiitae of 
criHtete totef iftCnfo fn ttoHa are |no- 
teoted tooiii tbft ofdfaiavT opontioa of tiie 
Uw. By the Xieyitloel Iftw there were eto 
eittoe of nfoge for the involtintftiy men- 
dftyer. end ft eomewfaftt limiler pio won to 
toftooftble among heathen nationi. From 
the time of Ooturtantine downward! certain 
ohnrohee were vet MMtft in many oonntrlee 
to be an atylnan for fngitiree from the 
hands of jtnrite Doting the middle ages 
the oostom of sanctuary was modi abut^ 
the privily being often extended to wilful 
malefactors. In ]£mland, particularly down 
to the time oi the &f ormation, any person 
who had taken refuge in a sanctuary was 
eecured from punishment — except when 
disiged with treason or Baerilege-~if within 
the space of fortx days he gave signs of 
repentance, and subjeoM himself to hantoh- 
ment. SaaCtuaries were finally abdtohed 
in 1697 by 8 and 9 Will IIL cap. xxviL 
In Sogtiand the Abbey and Palaoe of 
Holyro^ with their nrwinots, Induding 
Arthur Seat and the Queen’s Park, have 
the privilege of riving oanotuaiy to dvii 
dMon, but einoe the Mwlition of imprison- 
ment for debt, (he importance of thie pro- 
tection bes oeaied. 

Band, fine partiries of stone^ paitioalariy 
of sflioeoos stone in a loose state, but not 
reduced to powder er dust; a oolleotlon of 
rilieeoas fftanulee not coherent when wet 
Host of (he sandi which we observe are (he 
ftdns of tent^gnted rote ftod differ in 
eolonr according to the rooln from wfakh 
they were derived. Valuable metallic ore% 


as thcee d gold, platinum, tin, copper, iron, 
titanium, often occur in the form of aand 
or mixed with that suhetanoe. Purs sfli- 
oeous eanda are very valuable for the manu- 
fitotore of gliM, for making mortar, filters, 
aniellorftltog dense day for making 
ttptokto in imndin^ and many other pur- 


BftteCMiaA See Dateffil. 
iilte * MSftll kted of Amllshlre, 
Serifamd ItSsei*AAritbeHuUofKin- 
tte ttnd to ftbont tefle long and i mile 
bieftd. lltetoft^tlkNMeontiietoland. 
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Qfete and Bomans. It 
sole Issteaed to the foot by m eft hs of atom 
e ro se e d over and wound round the anioft 
Originally made of wood, vegetable leavee 
or Sm, or leather, tiiey afterwaids beoame 
artioiea of oreat luxury, being ^ 8^ 
silver, and other piMous matsrialiL and 
beautifully ornamented. Oertsin re]%iottS 
orders of (he present day wear sandato. 

Saadftl-irood (genus Semidhm, natural 
order Sautalacem), a tree belonging to the 
Sast Indies and the Malayan and Poly- 
nesian tolauds, remscrkable for its fragrance. 


the foet Qssd 


ft ihht of tee br eoveriim for 
lit J( 



Sandal-wood {StmUUMm oZtiimK 

Iti wood to used as a perfume, and to manu- 
factured into glove-boxes and other light 
artiotoe. It is laigely used as hioense in 
tile worship of Brahmans and Buddhists. 
There are several spedes whiofa fomiril 
sandal-wood, the oommon being 8, dlhwak 
Some trees of other genera are called false 
sandal-wood. See atoo Admcmlthtra, 


longing < 

orosM ly'tiie meridian of 120*£; area, 4000 
Square miles; with a populathm of about 
fi>800,000. Thoooaittobteandtenninatw 
at the feouthem extoemity in a lefty and In- 
aooesslble p^ttsula. The interims to moun- 
tainous. jSdible birds’ -nests, bees’-wax, 



own, 


exudes from the bsric Of the sandftsftch-te 


(iriiioh see). It to used as inosBse^ te te 
making » psfo varnish. H to also usad fti^ 
ponnoe-powder for strswing over paperoift* 
suraa. Called also Amfoir-f ' 


a lane ooriforoos te 
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hrmukm, ytoMiag inln daporibed in 
pmediitf nrtinifl. Itlianntlvnctf Horoooo, 
Algoi^ and KortWn Alrioa tfanflcral^. 

mber ii fragnuat, bard» and dnrable, 
%nd if largely um in the oonitrnotion of 
ni^aefi and other bnildlnga, aa well aa for 
oalrfaat work. 

Bandiy, one of the Qrknem an ialand of 
very irregular shape, generally with a very 
flat anifaoe and a light aandy soil; greatest 
length folly 18 milee. There are a noxnher 
of small lakes. Fop. 1928. — There is 
another small idand of aame naa;ie in the 
Inner HebrideiL oonneoted with Ganna at 
low water, 4 miles v.W. of Rum. Fop. 62. 

Bandbaoh (sand^hadb), a market town of 
Cheshire, England, 4i milea north-east of 
Crewe. It has a handaome ohoroh, a spa- 
doua grammar-aohool, and in the marlmt- 
plaoe are two antique obelisks. In the 
neighbourhood are salt-works. Foa 5824. 

iuid-blast, a method of engraving and 
cutting glass and other hard materiw by 
the permissive force of particles of sand 
driven by a steam or air mast 
Saad b o-traa. See Bwra, 

Saad-orab, or RaoiKO Cbab, a ffenus 
(OcypUda) ot oraba, which live in holes m the 
sand along the sea-shoraa of warm oountrias. 
0. curior inhabits the Meditenanean, Bed 
Sea, and Indian Ooean, and ii remarkable 
for the rapidity of its inotiona. 

flaad'-aal, a genua of teleoatean fishes be- 
loiming to the sob-order Anacanthini The 
bo4y u slender and oylindrioa], somewhat 
resembling that of an eel, and irking &om 
4 inohes to about 1 foot in length, of a beau- 
tiful silvery lustre, destitute of ventral fins, 
and the s^es lumdly perceptible. There 
are two Britiah species, hea rin g tiie naipce 
of launoe, via. the Ammod^tm tobianmt or 
wide-mouthed launoe, and the d. ifUiottni 
or kmcso, the smaU-mouthed launoe. They 
are of li^uent ocoorrenoe on the Britiah 
ooasta, boi^di^t themaelvea in the aand to 
the di^th m 6 or 7 Inchea during the time 
it ii left dry by ^e ebb-tide, ww^ the 
fonnar Is dug out by fiabermen lor heit. 
Thsrjrexedelif^food, TheeommonAme- 
rfoan spariee ia tbe 4. iwasritfutimi, 
BijidemanAigtA sv a saet 

lonniedhy JohnQlaa%aSoo4sto 
1728. He waa orighially a FMebyterian 
miiiistar, but was snspandad lor hiMiag 
hsretlaal opiaMs. Amongst ether 
Im hiU that the oburrii and staU iho^ 
m m way om m e oted, and that there sheuld 
|S bo estahHahad dhurob. These dsstriip 


were much developed by his scn-ln-law, 
Robert Sandeman <bom at Perth 1728, 
died in America 1771), who eetabllshed the 
sect in liondon and AmericiL He mala- 
tained that justification by bdth meant 
nothing more than a simple assent to the 
divine mfsajen of Christ. The Sandemani- 
ana still eriat as a very small body, and have 
revived sevend customs of the primitive 
ohoroh, such as the kiss of charity, the use 
of the lot, and the weridy love-fea^. 

Bander {Ltmoperca $€Mra\ a species of 
fishes brionging to the perch fanuly, and 
found in frwi-water rivera and streams in 
Germany and the east of Euroue generally. 
It attaipa an averaro length of ftw 8 to 4 
feet,andiaeateemeaaaanartideof food. It 
ia known under the name of pike-j^Broh. 

SnnderMng (CalidrU armiria\ a wadmg 
bird averaging from 6 to 8 inohea in length, 
which bre^ in the Arctic regions and in 
winter migrates southwards. It feeda on 
small maiUM animala, and chiefly inhabits 
the sandy tracts of the sea-beach and the 
estuaries of riversL The flesh is nutritious 


and ideasant to the taste. 

Bandara-wooA See SemtaUwood. 

Baad-flaa. Same as Sandrhojfper, 

Band-flias (genus ^SVmufiiMa), the name of 
certain flies found in various countries, the 
bite of which may give rise to painful swell- 
ings. They are Induded in the family llpu- 
lidsB, which also includes the well-known 
* daddy long-legs,’ or crane-flies. 

Baad-gnmaa (Fterories), a genua of raa- 
orial or scratching birds, belonging to the 
fluodly FteroriidsB, and Bering in aevetal 
respe^ from the common grouse (which 
aee^ belonging to the famiW Tetraonldtt. 
T^y are natives ridefly of the warm parts 
of Alia and Africa, and are most abundant 
In arid sandy plains. The kgs are longer 
than in other gronae, and the tail and wings 
are pointed. FaUaa’s sand-grouse differs 
from these in having leathmd tarei and 
united toee. It has been made the ty^ of 
the genus and is a native of the 

Munfy of Central Asia, whera it occurs 

in vast munhers. Much interest waa excited 
la 1868, and again in 1888, by vast flocks 
of th eee Urds invading Enrime. Ibey 

oonriderahle aumbtfi throi^out 3zit^ 

l«d the Faroa Isla% and even bred in Britain 

la one or two oaaes. 

SM44lMVir {TaUtnu UtmOa), 
xt wartMMai of tih# «»aw 

oannmn »lniig aw* 



SANDHURST SAND-STAR. 


tha^ may be met with leaping abont 
the aanda m great quantitiea after the reced- 
ing tide. 

Sandlraritk a village in England, Berk- 
ahite, jdeaaaatly aitnated on the Black- 
water, and famona for its royal militazy ool- 
Itge, oriflinally founded at Great Marlow 
in 1802, but removed to Sandhunt in 1812. 
Here oadeta who have paaaed for the army 
are trained for a year and a half for com- 
mindona in the oavalrv and infantry. 

Bandhnnt (officially Bendigo^ a flour- 
iahing city of Victoria, Auatralia, about 100 
miles N.N.W. of Mcdbourn^ an important 
railway and gold-mining centre. It containa 
a handsome pile of public buildings, fine 
town-hall, law courts, banks, hoapital, bene- 
volent asylum, medianioa* institute (with a 
library of 14,600 volumes), a theat^ nu- 
merous places of worship, botanic gardens, 
Aa It is lighted with gas and el^ricity, 
and well su^j^d with water. Besides gold- 
mining, which emjdoys 4000-5000 miners, 
iron-founding and making of railway roll- 
ing -stodc, coach -building, stone- outtmg^ 
tanning, vine-growing, &a, are carried on. 
Pop. 42,098. 

San Die^go, a ^idly-rising seaport of 
Southern Calif omia, U.S., and a favourite 
resort of invalids, situated on a fine bay of 
the Pacifia Pop. 16,159. 

Saa'divar, the scum of molten glass, used, 
when pulverised, as a polishing substance. 

Sand-lance, or Launos. See Sand-eeL 

Sand-lisard {Laeerta agUit), a lizard 
found on sandy heaths in Great Britain. It 
is abont 7 inches long, variable in colour, but 
generally sandy-brown on the upper parts, 
with daximr bloicdiesinterspersed, and having 
black rounded spots with a yellow or white 
centre on the sioes. 

Sand-martin, or BANK-icABinr (ffirundo 
or Cottle riparia), a bird indud^ in the 
family of swallows, a summer visitant to 
Britain, where it is common in most loca- 
lities. It is the smallest British member 
of its family, and is so named its 
habits of nest-building in holes dug in the 
high banks of rivers, in the sides of sand or 
gravel piti^ and in similar situations. The 
odour 01 the sand-martin is a soft brown on 
tiie head and upper parta, and white below, 
with a dark broim band on the chest 
San Domiago. See Bofti, BonUniean 
BqmbUe, 

San Domingn (more properiy Saitto Do- 
Mmoo), the capltai ofty of the Dominican 
which incinucs the oastrm part 


of the island of Ha^ The town is situated 
at the mouth of the Osama on the south 
coast, and is the seat of the TOvenunent and 
a bidiop’B see. It has spadous streets and 
squares, a calbedral datii^ from 1540, a uni- 
versity, &a San Domingo is the oldest 
Europ^ city of the New World, and was 
founded by Bartholomew Columbus in 1496. 
Columbus was buried here in 1586; but his 
remains were removed to Havana in 1794. 
Pop. about 16,000. 

Sand-paper is made in the same way as 
emery-paper, with the difference that sand 
is substituted for emery. See Emery. 

Band-pipen, a mup of small graUatorial 
or wadu^ birds, belong^ to the family 
Scolopaddie or snipes, ^ese birds inhabit 
shores of the sea and the estuaries and 
banks of rivers, and grope in the soft mud 
for the worms, small molluscs, insects, Ac., 
upon which they feed. They migrate south- 
WMrds in winter in flocks, and appear to 
moult twice a year, the summer plumage 
differing from the winter dress. The voice 
is shrill and unmusical; and they are able 
both to run and to fly with rapimty. The 
common sand-piper or summer-snipe {Totd- 
nut hypoleueus) visitB Britsin in summer, 
and is of a greenish-brown hue mottled 
with black. The green sand-piper {T. 
ochr<mue)f on the contrary, leaves Britain 
for the north in summer. The little sand- 
piper or little stint (Tri/nga minuUi)^ an In- 
diim and South African bird, is occasion- 
ally seen in Britain. The purple sand-piper 
{Trvnga maritima)^ a native of Greenland, 
Spitsbergen, Ac., is alM> a summer visi- 
tant TlwduDlln,knot,greeDshank, and red- 
shank are also known as sand-pipers. Sand- 
pen of various sp^es are abundant in 
ortb America, and in winter in the West 
Indies. 

Saad-corew {SuUdtor arerumueif a spe- 
cies of CruBtaoei^ nearly allied to the sand- 
hoppen (which see), and so named from the 
to^ous manner in which it excavates its 
borrows in the sand. 

Band-ctar {Ophiura)t a genus of star- 
fishes belonging to the order Ophinroidea. 
In the sand-stim the arms or rays are mere 
appendages to the body, and not definite 
puts, and the viscera or organs of Ibe body 
do not extend into the rays, but are con- 
fined to the central body-piece or ^disa* 
The ambolacral svstem of vessels is not 
well developed, and does not subserve hath 
motion to the same extent aa In the Aa- 
terddea. 



sandstones SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Suditoni oonaist lunuJly d graimi of 
quartz aggrogated into a oomp^ rook, 
which may alio contain partidea of f dapar, 
minute aoalea of mica^ and an admixture of 
day, indicating in manv plaoea their imme- 
difl^ derivation from the debria of granitic 
rooka. Sandatonea are in moat oaaea chiefly 
oompoaed of partidea of quartz, united by 
a cement. The cement ia in vai^ble quan- 
tity, and may be calcareous or marly, argil- 
laceous or argillo-feiruginous, or even nli- 
oeous. The grains of quartz are sometimes 
scarcely diatinguiahable by the naked eye, 
and sometimes are equal in size to a nut or 
an egg, as in those sandstones called conglo- 
merates, or aometimea pudding-stone or 
breoda. The texture of some sandstones 
is very close, while in others it is very loose 
and porous. Some sandstones have a fissile 
structure, and have been called sandstone 
slate. In colour sandstone varies from gray 
to reddish-brown, in some cases uniform, m 
others variegated. In addition to quartz 
some sandstones oontain grains of felspar, 
flint, and siliceous slate, or plates of mica. 
Some sandstones are ferruginous, containing 
an oxide or the carbonate of ira. Sand- 
stones have been formed at different periods 
and under different drcumstances, and are 
hence associated with different rooks or for- 
mations. They are in general distinctly stra- 
tified, and the beds horizontally arranged, 
but sometimes they are much inclined or 
even verticaL Sandstone in some of its varie- 
ties is very useful in the arts, and when it 
has no tendency to npUt is Imown by the 
name of freettone, IT^en sufficiently solid 
it is employed as a building stone. Some 
varieties are used as millstones for grinding 
meal, or for wearing down other materials 
preparatory to a poush, and some are used 
for whetstones. ¥ot New Red Smndttone^ 
and the (Hd Red Sandstone^ see CMogy. 

Saadniliy, a dty of Ohio^ in the United 
States, on a sandstc^ ridge on the southern 
side of Sandusky Bay, L^e Brie, about 61 
miles w. of Oleveumd. The site rises 
gradually horn the riiore and commands a 
fine view of the bay. The principal publio 
buildings are a oourt-house, a high school, 
and many ohundies. An extensive trade is 
done in firii, lumber, limestone, manu^- 
tured wood-work, grapes, and wine; and 
there are large madbiue-shm steel-works^ 
and engine and boiler worm It is oele- 
biated for its manufacture of artldleB in 
hmt wood; and its fisheries enu^y over 
1000 haii4s. 18,471. 

m 


Band-waq), a name of hvmenopterons In- 
sects of the mus AmmophUeL brioUging to 
a group which, from their peculiar haUts, are 
teraea Foaoree or diggers. The sand- wasp 
inhabits sunny banks in sandv situations, 
running among grass, Aa, wi& great acti- 
vity, and continually vibrating its antennae 
and wings. The female is armed with a 
sting. 

Sandwich, a municipal borough and one 
of the Cinque Porta of England, in tiie 
county of Kent, on the Stour, 4 miles from 
the sea at Pegwell Bay, 78 miles e. of Lon- 
don by rail. The struts are narrow, and 
part of the old walls and one of the gates 
are still standing. It was made a Cinque 
port by Edward the Confessor, and was the 
royal naval port until the time of Biohard 
II. It has an ancient gnild-haU, and a 
parish bhuroh in the early Norman style, 
^e place has a considerable trade, and 
carries on brewing, malting, tanning, &c. 
The harbour, long neglected, has been im- 
proved, and now ad&ts vessels drawing 
10 feet Sandwich returned two members 
to parliament until 1885, when it was dis- 
franchised; the parliamentary borough in- 
cluded Bold, Walmer, Bamsgate, Ac. Pop. 
of municipal borough, 2796. 

Sandwich, the name given to an article 
of food consisting of a slice of meat, fish, 
fowl, or other savoury food placed between 
two slices of bread, which may be plain or 
buttered. The term is said to have arisen 
from an earl of the name havino; been in 
the habit of providing himself with one in 
his pocket to avoid dining in town. 

Sandwich Islands, or the Haw ah Group, 
a duster of islands, thirteen in number, situ- 
ated in die North Pacific; total area, 6677 
square miles. Five of them are mere islets; 
all the other eight are inhabited, but only 
fourareof oonriderablesiza They are gene- 
rally of volcanic origin, and mountainous, 
with mi^ lofty summit of which Mauna- 
Kea on Hjawrii is 18,958 feet high. Mauna- 
Xioa (18,760 feet), another peak on the same 
island is a vol^o still active; the last 
eroption took place in 1887. The surface of 
the islands is generally rugged, but there 
are many fertile valleya The coasts are for 
the most part precipitous and loftv, and 
have few g^wbours. Hawaii, the lar|^ 
island, hM an area of 4872 square mues, 
with 26,754 inhabitants. The second largest 
is Maul conristing of two peninsulas con* 
iMotMl » low itthmiif : MM. 488 
aUMj pop. 17,887. TlieoliirfiilMidjtOMin; 



aiH0*WaKIC8 BIN FEANOIBOa 


647 iqiim all^ pop. 814H. Mxrno- 
lolii, th« capital Iliad ohUl port of 
la fitualed on OalKq. Tho aaioall^ Iwgc 
ialaada ue Kmi and Kithant wiUi an area 
d 6S7 aquam milea mi 11,869 iohddta&ta. 
The ialand of MeJokai la a leper coloiiy. 
The inhabitanta of the aroop hdoag to the 
lijght-ooloQred Ooeaaio ciMh;, and have been 
oivilued and converted to Ohriatianitj. 
After fonniag * repabUc for a abort time, 
the monaidiv having been overthrown in 
1898, theae luandanow belong to the United 
8tate% having been annexed in 1898. The 
vepnbuoan legialatore oon^uirted of a senate 
of fiftera member^ and a chamber of repre- 
aentativea of fiftew members. The head 
of the government waa a president, elected 
lor aix years by the two nonaes voting to- 
gether, and he was aaaisted by a council of 
st ate. Previously the government was a 
constitutional monarchy, under a native 
ruler (latterly Queen Luiuokalani). There 
are several h^h-daas and numerous elemen- 
tary aohoola. All relidona are tolerated. 
Ba&waya have been buut on Hawaii Oahu^ 
and Maui Honolulu, the capital, has be- 
come an important entrejAt, and in it almoat 
the whole trade of the ialanda is centred. 
The chief exports are sugar, rice, coffee, 
bananas, tallow, and hides ; t^ imports are 
dbleflymanafactoredgQodsbproYi8ion%grain> 
andtmiber. Theexportsin 1895 were valued 
at nearly £1,700,000, and the imports d 
fully £1,000,000. The currency is that of 
the United Btates. The isUnds were dis- 
covered by C)ook in 1778, who afterwards 
lost bis life on Hawaii Estimated pop. in 
1896, 107,000, 75,000 being of the abori- 
ginal stock. 

tald-woniit, a name applied to many 
members of the Annelida or wonns» which 


Yoxkinl577. He died in 1588.— His son, 
Sib Edwin Sandts (bm 1561| died 1629), 
was employed by tfaniee I. on several mis- 
lions, received the honour of knighthoo<^ 
was oonneoted with the Second Virginia 
Oompany and otherwise with the Am^oan 
colonies, and published Eurqpie Speculum, 
a Survey of the State of Belton in the 
Western Parts of the World. — ^^other son, 
UsoBOB Sandts (bom 1577, died 1644), 
published a Belationof Travc^ in the East, 
a metrical translation of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, metrioal paraphrases of the Psalms, 
Job, Eodesiastes, Soi^ of Solomon, Ao, His 
poetry is praised by Diyden and Pope. 

Ban Pemando, or Ibla db Leon, astrongly 
fortified town of Andalusia, Spain, 7 mues 
south-east of Oadi^ situated on a flat in the 
Isla de Leon. The town is of modem con- 
struction, and has two hospitals, several 
convents, a marine school, an obswvatoiy, 
and an extensive arsenal Salt, the staple 
trade of the town, is made in the 
and marshes between San Fernando and 
Cadiz. Pop. 27,000. 

Sanford, dty of Lake co., Florida, on 
the south side of Lake Munroe, an expan- 
sion of the St. John Elver. It Is a rapidly in- 
creasing place and important railway centre. 
Pod. 2500. 

Baa Pmaoiaco, the chief town and sea* 
port of Oalifomia and of the western coast 
of North America, on the north-east comer 
of a peninsula which lies between the bay 
of San Francisoo and the Pacific Ocean. 
The streets are straight, and intersect each 
other at right mgm. The busiest streets 
are paved ^th stone, but most of the other 
stre^ are planked. The town is lighted 
with gas dectrioity ; water |s hroimht 
from a distanoe of 20 milei. There u a 


lahaldt the sand of the sea^^oept SeeZoh- publio park of 1050 acres. Amox^ the 
marsik SahdU^, Ac. turindpal bandings are the custom-house, 

Bindj Hoflik; a low sandy peninsula at dty-haO, mint, nurine hospital, merchants* 
^ e nt m oce of New York harbour. Bee exmenge^ Oalifomia bank, Nevada bank, 
Nm Torh several theatres^ numeroni ohurdies, the 

Bandya ^'dis or aandz), Edwin, Arch- mercantile Ubn^ (with 50,000 voluxnes), 
bUhm of York, mas bom 1688, and edu' the meoInmlQs’ Institute, a sohool of design, 
miM at OambridBe Univanrity, where he and two medical ooliegei. The city is re- 
fmeame msler d Oaliheiine fOdl and suh* markable for its huge hotels. Oars worbsA 
segaenttjr vi es ckanonBoy d meunivenl^. Wimdermund cables run tbxo^ 

Hsiiiff apaiilsimdlAdy JaneGteyhewsi thestreels. Tim houses am gensndly bnlh 
bat he was liber- of wood and finished with cement -^Ssn 
a^ Fmiidscol0agn7ol^»aiidisthp*Parls’Qf 

toQmmSh OmPad^o^ of the United States. One 

eisi tcBialaliid 99 and tbenee 9a fndnde 

w 
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veiXk, maiiufMtoriM oi wMoho^ boo^ o«r- 
iltm loniito^ a4dd%lroi» bim v«re» 
ifly«r goodie &a 4 gmMs tuvffio hm noim 
up in m dev ^opme&t ol the gsel« and Imit 
veioami of California l|ie dty ranka aa 
the third port of ^ tTidoxi and la directij 
ooimeoted bjr railway with the Saat^ 



Statea. The e^Epoita and importa together 
in 1895 amountea to ^14488,000. The 
Southern Padfio Bailway entera the city, 
and alao baa a teiipinua at Qi^^d, to which 
plyferriea. The oUinateU generally heal% 
and tempemte. The harbour er Uy of San 
FrandBoo ia one of the fineat an th^ Padfio 
ooaat It oonmuinloatea with the ocean by 
aatraitSniilealongandl mile wtde, called 
the Gkdden Qate. On the bav ttm it 80 
feet of water at low ^deb while wWn there 
ia a much mater depth and good anchcw- 
age. It extenda in a B.B. and k.w. direotlon 
lor about 50 milea anoloding San |*ablo 
and hai a width <4 from 7 to 12 
tnim Ban sWothoo (n 1847 ^ c^ a 
pqpnlation of aopna 50QL In 1843 gold wia 


14%47«; wOTlhorssW^i^ 
fn J»p )» M «W 


9e auraaded hia maater 
tact of the ohuroh of Si Patera in itemed and 
waa muah enudoyed under the popea teo X., 
Clement Vll., and Paul III., pm in forti- 
fying plaoea and in the oonatructlan of 
{mbno Dui lding a, the grandeur and aoUdity 
of wbioh We been much admired. Qe 
died in 1548. Xia two unolea, Antonio and 
Giuliano Sangallo, were alao ^tinguiahed 
architecta. 


Sangerhanaan (Eing^er-hou-zn), a town 
of Pruaaian Baxonj> 83 miles w.h.w. of 
Meraebuigb on the Gonna. The town haa 
two caatleai and mannfaoturei of irou-ware, 
maohinenr, Ac. Pop. 10^070. 

San CWannl (jo-vtn'ns), a town of S. 
Italy, on the W ol Naples. Pop. 14,897. 

flangiT lalaama (•an'fi^)! a group of small 
ialands in tha Indian AidbipelagOb situated 
between the N.x. extremity of Celebes and 
the PhiUpdne iale oi Mindanaa Moat of 
them are iidmUted and are oovered with 
ooooa-palma Bice, piiang, and sago are 
QultlTated. The lalandi are all mountain- 


ous and partly voloanio. In an eruption of 
Awu, a volcano on Great Sangir, in March 
185f^ nearly 8000 of the Inhabitanta per- 
ished; and a visitation almost aa aenoua 


occurred m June 1892. The nativea are of 
the Malay race, and profess Christianity. 
The ialauda belong to the Netherlanoa. 
Pop. about 50,000. 

Saagraal. See ffraU. 

Banguinaxia. See BMirrooL 
Bawd'rhm or Sawhidbik (corroptad 
from ^ Gre^ fwntd/non^ a oounoil), tbe 
supreme judioial tribunal of the Jewa exist- 
ing in the time of the Maccabees and hiNew 
Testament timaa. According to tbe Talmud 
it was founded by Moaea when be elected 
seventy eldert to amlat him in jud^^ the 
children of Iiraal in the wUdemeaa out this 
view is now generally rejected. Tbeaanhe- 
drimooniSatedof seventy memberabeaides the 
pjeaiden^ who was usually tha high-priest 
IW were chosmv from among the priesH 
heads of families, and scribes or doc- 
W i l*w, and had power to deal with 
both fsaolar apd apiriWl mattan. At tha 
tehil a our W4 they aal in the palace of 
The ex- 


twin 425. 
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SANITARY SCIENCB SAN JOSE. 


wfty pre 0 or ?6 that of hk naighbour alao. 
Tha subject naturaUj divides itself into 
four main divisiona:— 1. That relating to 
our dwellings; 2. Food; 8. Clothing; 4. 
Cleanliness. As regards the first hea^ our 
dwellinn should be eitnated so as to en- 
sure a free circulation of air round them, 
and a thoroii^ inratem of drainage. The 
rooms should be huge, airy, and well ven- 
dlated. A most penddous source of im- 
purity is sewer-ga^ which can only enter 
nouaes where waste and soil-pipes are in 
direct communication with the main system 
of sewers. The decomposition of faecal and 
other matters in drains produces both ammo- 
niacal and other sulphurous gases. These 
gases, owing to their light specific gravity, 
rise to the highest point in the pipes, and 
firom thence force their way through imper- 
fections in drains and pipes, and also through 
the water-traps of dosets, sinks, Ac., into 
our houses, and become a most po^nt atmo- 
spheric impurity. They are of two kinds — 
an odoriferous and an odourless gas. The 
former is almost innocuous, but the latter is 
most deadly, since it depresses the general 
system and frequently contains the germs 
cf disease. Sun%ht and thorough ventila- 
tion destroy the properties of this gas. In 
order to prevent sewer-gas from entering a 
house, all waste-pipes in connection with 
the sewers should be carried almig outdde 
the house and furnished with a ventilator, 
so that the gas may escape into the external 
air. The ventilator sho^ discharge at the 
roof of the house, and not near to a window 
or other opening into the dwelling. The 
outlet of pipes from wadi-baains in bed- 
rooms sho^ discharge in the open air, and 
diould not be directly connected with drains. 
Fold sinells and gases arise from many other 
c a u ses^ sudi as deoomposition of organic 
matter within the houae^ emanations from 


DiHetm and Clothing (which see). A few 
words require to be said, however, on the 
last division of the subjeot— that of dean- 
linesB. The neglect of an eflicient use of 
cold water is perhaps one of the most 
potent and prolific causes of disease. The 
first duty of every human being is to at- 
tend thoroughly to the cleam^ig of the 
whole body, and this can only be done by 
the free application of water. The daily 
use of a odd bath is not only condudve to 
health, but a powerful preventive against 
disease. It is always desirable when we 
leave a bath that a glow— called the reac- 
tion — should be fdt all over the body, and 
this can be assisted by the vigorous use of 
a rough towel Bathing in this way is a 
powerful natural tonic to the skin, nerves, 
and muscular system. It promotes digm- 
tion, regulates the bowels, and is in fact in- 
vduable as a sanitaiy measure. All onder- 
dotbing should be changed at least once a 
week; and sodu and stockings every two 
days. All household fumishings shodd be 
kept thoroughly free from dirt One or two 
other points should also be noticed. Exercise 
is one of these. It may be walking or horse 
exerdse. Both are invigorating; both pro- 
mote appetite and digestion and the healthy 
action of the functions generally. An outdoor 
occupation is to he preferred on the score of 
health. In addition, freedom from anxiety, 
cheerfol society, honesty, and the praotioe 
of all the virtues are most condudve to the 
promotion and preservation of health. See 
also Germ Theory of VUeoee, Disinfeetantf 
PubUe Health Acts, Ao. 

Baiijak (Turkish, *a standard') is the 
name ^ven to a sub^vision of an eyalet or 
minor province of Turkey, from the droum- 
stanoe that the governor of such district 
is entitied to carry in war a standard of one 
hozie-tsil 


the sniface of the body, preparations of 
aisenic and copper in wall-paper, Ao. 
Flowers alao give off carbonic add giu at 
n^ht, and gaa-jets also poor much in^urity 
mo the atmosphere. Overcrowding also 
matiy vitiataa the atmo^iere. Thmough 
dcalnageol oitr houses is also very neoeesary 
In cider to pfeveat dampness, which Is a 
moat pnllfio aooroe of dlaesae. Everr por- 
iloaof ahonaadioiild ba kept aorupuloaaly 
dean, and alter iiriaotions or contagions dla- 
essa there dioidd be a thorough deanslog 
and diefarfartiBy cf the fmnltiiie^ bedding; 
eafpetii,Aa Aa Mpslds food and clothing 
anoug^ haa already naan mid in tbeutidm 


Ban Joaquin (kd-k-ken'), a river of Cali- 
fornia which traveraea the valley of the aame 
name from the Tulare Lakea, jdna the Sac- 
ramento, and f alia into Suisun Bay. It haa 
a length of 850 mOea. 

Ban Joad (A5-as0> o dty of the United 
Statea, capital of S^ta Clara oounty/Osli- 
lomis, in the valley of Santa Clara, 46 miles 
by rail a. of San Fraadsoo. Tim dty Is 
embowered in trees and shmbberiei; and 
haa a fine park, 6 milea distant, to which 
leads a beautiful avenue of trees. It con- 
tains a ooort-honae, a theatre, state nonnal 
■obod, pnbUo hal]% a jpnblio library, and 
other good publiobitildfiiga. Wheat, wine^ 
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dried Mid ouined froiti, tobaooo^ fta, are 
lirodnoed here. Pop. 18|060. 

Ban Joee, capital of the state of Costa 
Bioa, Central America. It stands on a 
table -land 4500 feet above the sea -level 
The streets are narrow, and there are few 
public buildings worthy of note. It is the 
centre of the t^e of t]^ state. The dimate 
is healthy, and the town is surrounded 
with coffee-plantations. Pop. 25,000. 

San Joan (li^-an^), the name of a num- 
ber of towns in what is or was Spanish 
America. 1. S. J. db los Lagos, in the 
Mexican state of Jalisco. Pop. 18,044. 
2. S. J. DE LOS Remedios, in Mexico, state 
of Durango. Pop. 7800. 8. S. J. del Rio, 
in Mexico, state of Quer4tara Pop. 10,000. 
4. S. J. DE LA Fbonteba, a town of the 
Argentine Republic, capital of the province 
of San Juan. It hai a cathedral, a school 
of mines, botamc garden, Ac. Pop. 15,000. 
— The province is bounded on the west by 
the Andes. Area, 29,700 square miles; 
pop. 125,000. The climate is dry and warm, 
and the country fertile. It contains rich 
gold and silver mines. Wheat is exten- 
sively cultivated. In the south-east of the 
province is the lai^e Lake of Guanaoache. 
^ also Porto Moo {San Juan de) and 
Oreytown, 

San Juan, a river of Central America^ 
which carries the water of Lake Nicaragua 
to the Caribbean Sea. See Nicaragua, 

Ban Juan Boundarv Oueation. Bv the 
Treaty of Washington (16th June, 1846) 
it was provided that the boundaiy line be- 
tween British North America and the 
United States should be continued to the 
middle of the channel between Vancouver’s 
Island and the oontinent, and thence south 
to the Pacific Ocean. But the island of San 
Juan lies in the middle of this diannel, and 
the question immediately arose to whom 


Independent of a Supreme Being, and pro- 
pounds a code of twenty-five pimciples, by 
the observance of which eternal happiiiess 
or complete exemption from every kmd of 
ill can be obtained. Ssnkhya philosophy is 
supposed to date from a period anterior to 
the 8th century B.O. 

Ban Luoar-de-Barrameda, a seaport of 
Spain in Andalusia, at the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir, in a sandy, treeless district, 
18 miles north of Cadiz. There is a con- 
siderable trade, especially in wine. Magellan 
embarked here in 1519 on his first voyage. 
Pop. 22,777. 

Ban Luis, a province of the Argentine 
Repuhlio. Area^ 23,859 square miles. The 
di^te is healthy, and rain seldom falla 
The province is rich in copper and other 
metala The leading industry is cattle- 
rearing. Pop. 100,000. — The ^ief town is 
Sae Luis db la Punta. It consists chiefly 
of mud huts surroimded by mimosa thickets. 
A trade is done in cattle and hides. Pop. 
7000. 

San Luis de Potosi (pot-o-s6’), a dty of 
Mexico, capital of the state of same name, 
198 miles n.w. of Mexico, 6850 feet above 
sea level; regularly built, with fine streets. 
It has a handsome cathedral; manufactures 
of clothing, shoes, hats, Ac. ; railway work- 
shops; and a considerable trade. Pop. 
62,578. — The state has an area of 27,500 
sq. miles, is generally fertile, and has rich 
gold and silver mines. Pop. 616,486. 

Ban Marco in Lamis, a town in the pro- 
vince of Foggia, Italy. Pop. 15,579. 

Ban Ma^^o. See Ma/nno, 

Ban Miguel (mi-gel^y a town of Mexico, 
state of Guanajuato, on the Rio de la Lara, 
with manufactures of woollens, saddles, wea- 
pons, Ac. Pop. 89,290. 

Bannaia'ro, Jaoopo, Italian poet who 
wrote both in Latin and Italian, bom at 


matter was submitted to the arbitration of 
the Emperor William of Germany with- 
out app^ The emperor’s award, dated 
October 21st, 1872, was given unresMrvedly 
in favour of the Amerman daim, on the 
ground that the American view of the 
treaty of 1846 was the move oorreot one. 

Bllikhya (Sanskrit, numeral or rational), 
Is the name of the chief philosophical sys- 
tem of India. Its doetrinea are attiibnted 
to the sage Kapila, fabled to have been a 
eon of Brahma and an inoarnation of Vishnu. 
It teaches the ttarn^ of matter and spirit 


Alphonao and Frederick, and the latter gave 
him the ddigbtfid villa of MergeUina, with 
a pension of 600 ducats. Sa nn aza r o wrote 
sonnets and eanxoni and an idyl (Arcadia) 
in Ital^ Latin degiea, edogues, epigrams, 
and a longer poem, De Partu Vlrginis, In 
three 1tx)oiks. 

(sang'kdr), a parliamentary and 
munidpal burgh in Dumfriesshire^ Scotiand, 
26 miles v.K.w. of Dumfries, a short distooe 
from the NitiL It unites with Dumfries, 
Ac., in sanding a member to parliament 
Pop. 1815. 
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Ban Bern « town in ib» noTinct of 
Porto-Manriik^ Itiljf ontiueCkufol Genoa, 
It if noted ee a nUinatic lieelth leeotti and 
li gitoated In a beantifal dlitz^ !^e old 
town is wnall and badly buHt The new 
town oontains many beantifal and Is 
frequented in winter by persons suffering 
from diest aSeolions. Pop. 10,189. 

8aa Boqna (xO'ke), a town of S. Spain, 
near the penfaswla of Gibraltar. Pop. 8729. 

8aa% town of Spain, prov. Baroelona» 
with cotton ndaning and weaving works, 
Ac. P^ 15,959. 

San Meador, a town In Central Ame- 
Hoa^ oaidtal of tibe state of Salvador, situated 
near i£e volcano of same name. The in* 
habitants are chiefly engaged In agriculture. 
The town was completely destroyed by 
earthquake on Api^ 16th, 1854, and baa 
suffered severely sinoe. It was founded 
miginally in 1528. Pop. 16,827. 

iaann'dlsg, a town in Sttu, Western 
Soudan, Africa^ on the left bank of the 
Niger. It is now in territory over whidb 
PVanoe claims a protectorate. It had re- 
cently a pop. of about 40,000. 

Sana-Oiilottes (sap-kfl-lot; Pr., 'without 
breeches’), the name ^ven In derision to the 
Jaoobins or popular f^y ^ the aristocrat!* 
cal In the beginning oi the fmch revolution 
of 1789, and aftmwards awnmed by the 
patriots as a title of honour. 

San SabiiWm, a city and seaport in the 
norUi-east of Spain, capital of tlm province 
of Guipunx^ partly on the side of Mount 
Orgullo, which projects into the Bay of !1^- 
cay, and partly on the isthmus connecting 
it with, the mainland. It was once strcmgly 

oTn^i on the summit of 498 f^ 

bigh. The town, uiilob was destroyed 1^ 
the Engffsh In 1818, oonsiBtB for the most 
part of modem houses arranged la qjaoious 
streets and squares. The maaufaotees con* 
ikt ohMIy of oordag^ aafl-doth, leather, 
fl aad lec mm soap. The harbour Is smaH 
«qpose4 Mid dlfllonlt of aocesi^ and the trade 
has greatlv decayed: but the place Is much 
Cssquesdedliiwsea-batibliig. fiftbaiitlaii Is 
of coiMidatahJo aiitiqui^« and haviqg W its 
ea^ lostflloillQQ become the k^ of 1^^ 
oa&e side ai Bbsnce flgures nmch In all 
the wsm MuMi the two countries. In 
1818^ whilMidd lor the VVenelL it was 


*2r4isLS?i’s 

mflmMJLolOsi 


well-built^ and oontaiiie a oathediaL p^ 
19,766. 

Benseyie’zm. Bee Bmpitring-hmp. 

Sanskrit Language end Literatuxe. 
Sanskrit Is the name given to the learned 
and classical language of the iEQndus, the 
language in whim most of their vast lit- 
erature is written, but which has not been 
a living and spoken language sinoe about 
the 2d century before Christ It is one 
of the Aryan or Indo-European lamilv of 
tongnee, and may be desoribed as a sister 
of the Persii^ Greek, and Latin, Teu- 
tonic, Slavonic, and Celtic tongues. It 
stands in the same relation to the modem 
Aryan languages of India as Latin stands 


of South- 
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many resemblanoso to i^reek. Xo pniloio- 
gists it has proved perhaps the most valu- 
able of tongue^ and it was only after it 
became known to Europeans that philology 
began to assume the character of a soienoe. 
Its supreme value is due to the transparem^ 
ci its structure, and its freedom from the 
oorrupting and disguising effect of phonetie 
change, and from obliteration of the original 
meamng of its vooablea. The name Sians- 
krit means carefully constructed or symmet- 
rically formed, and was given to dis&iguish 
It from the vemaoular maleots^ which were 
called Prdkrit, that i% common or natural 
It is probate that Sanskrit, in its more 
highly riaborated form, was never spoken 
by any peat bodv of the people. The 
alphabet is usually known as the or 

Xkva^KSga/rlf and in its earliest form dates 
back lev^oentories before Christ Iteou- 
sisti of fourteen vowels and diphthong;^ 
and thlrfy-three oonsnnanta, baaklei one or 
two other riiaraoten. Among the phoned 
peoulkritiei of Sanskrit mi^ be m entioned 
tbe idwenoe of / and the eristenoa of oon- 
•onants surii as 15, gh, th, dh, in which the 
A is distinctly hesrd after the other sound. 
WhsB seysral oonsonantsoome together they 
aie fused into one compound character ta 
which the original components are often 
hard to distinguish. In Sanskrit mts play 
a most important purt» the wooessai of da- 
deii4(a «M ooi^iuirffon bcnng lo^^ 

as In fjin njKfMmilIntf nf 

twmlMttans to yooi'MRi% v loati 
^ to <«rtoiaing«to fntotoMIlv* 
t^«itom«f«tn‘tomtotoloiiih«lnay(a 
tiioM to I«tto 1^ OfMk tort ^ dtojito 

ttom iMignigHL aWnny* " WW 
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ttoncAMIv^ 

ioelittvtt^ «Ad iraioiittti. 
Thm ain thm tiamltwii itrtghtf , dttil, 
ind plurtl-^-anid thM g«ttd«ri. Tm tvcb 
In flwwbit exhibiti many aMdlsi miakttleft 
to the vetb in Greek, but it ii nol eo riim In 
fonni. Prepoftitlont are learediT need In 
Sanakrit tb gown nottna, m In other Aryan 
language^ Irat aa predxea to teHba they are 
o! oonatant oeonrrenoe. Byntax holdt but 
an unhnp(Mrtant place In SinakTit grammar. 
The ezoesaive nae of oumbroua oompounda 
~>Bome of them of extraordinary lengtt and 
complexity— is a very seneru feature in 
Sanskrit, appearing In all styles of composi- 
tion, but especially the more artlfioiaL 
Simakrit literature oowa a period ex- 
tending from at least 1500 B.o. to the pres- 
ent time. The great mass of the literature 
Is In metre, even works on sdenoe and law 


ilibna poaii and the Gftagovfnda of Jaya- 
deva, oeoorib^ the adte n t ni ei of KirialuiA 
l%ough the Hmdua can boari of some et- 
oeUent speoimens of dramatio poetry, ye^ 
on the whole, their dramas are mu(m In- 
ferior to those of the Greeks or of modem 
Burope. The |dayi are written In mixed 
prose and verse, and the lower ohamoters 
and all femalee are made to apeak not In 
Sanskrit but in Pi&kiit, only the hi^er 
male oharaoters using the former, ^e 
Hindu poetic tales and fables have exer- 
cised a most important influenoe on the 
whole literature of the Baet^ and even on 
that of onr own middle ages. Among tiie 
ooQeoticms of this clsss are the Psnchatantra 
(Five Books), from which Europe derived 
tile fables of Bidpai (or PUpay) and the Hito- 
padesha (Salntary Instmwon), a somewhat 
later ooUeotlon of the same materials; also 


having a poetical form. The oldest Uterary 
monuments are the Yedas— the tim 

Yajur, the Sama, and the Atharva Veda. 
They are looked upon as the souroe of all 
the ihMmi or sacred writings of the Hin- 
dus, whioh, however, indude works upon 
ethics, sdenoe, and philosophy as well as 
reUgi^ worics. (See Veda,) 'uie Purdnos 
form another importaiit department of the 
rdigious literature, but are very much later 
than the Vedas. There are eighteen of 
them altogether, forming a vast bodv of 
literature of varied oontenta^ tike subjects 
treated comprising mythology, legenoaiy, 
history, oosmqgony, with many dBgresslons 
of a phUoBophical and didaotionature. tiiough 
some of them also contain desoriptioni of 
plaoes, and pretend to teadi medldne^ gram- 
mar, sa Theoldest law-book Is the Bhaitna- 
Shastra, ascribed to the mytiiioal personage 
Mann, la the dq^rtment of epo poetry 
the chief productions are the epics oauedtiie 
Btmllyana snd the MshSbhtrata. TheBft- 
mlyana is believed to be the <dder of the 
two, and to have been current hi India as 
early as tiie 5th oCntury Ao. The Mshib- 
hiratais ahuge epie of about SSO^OOD lines, 
lonnhkg rather a eydopssdla ct Hindu u^- 
thology, legehdioy Mstoty, and philosgpfy 
thin a poem with a dnw suhiaiBt It tt 


meproc 

wuthoii. In 

the picvhioe of lyric pc^ we meet with 
poems of the gieatest elegfuioe^ tender twi* 
limeiri^ Slid heantiful desdriptiolM of 
We inmri pmikn. in partionkr the Meg>- 
ybhkfOkmdMsii^^ 
ii tili iW a (ipirob cT the Biatimi) cl the 
Ml 


the twenty-five Tales of the Demon, seventy 
Tales of &e Parrot (which gave rise to the 
well-known stories of the Seven Wise Mas- 
ters), fm. The BAthfi-sarit-mgara (Ocean 
cl Streams of Narration) compiled In the 
11th century, is an exte^ve collection of 
the best Indian tales. The sdentifio litera- 
ture of India is likewise larg& Grammar 
seems to have had a spedal fsa^ationfor the 
Hindus. The oldest extant grammar Is that 
of PBnini, which beloi^ & the 2d Id 
century baore Christ Hi mathematics and 
astronomy the Hindus have greatiy distin- 
guitikedthemselvet m also In medioine and 
philosophy. SansMt literature was first 
Uktrodnoed to the Western world by Sir 
WlUism Jones in the end of last centmy. 

Bans-Mmd (sip-sfi-se; ]?Venoh, *wltiiont 
care*), a palace near Potsdam built for 
Frederick the Great In 1745-47, mainly 
Interesting for tiie relks of Ftederibk Which 
It oontsins, aid for its associations. 

ianta Anroino Lom bx, Mexi- 
oan president^ bom 1798, died 1876. He 
took a prominent part In tiie expulsion of 
the Spaniards from Mexico, and proclaimed 
the idexioan BepubUo in 1822. He was in 
the front during sU the Mexican troubles 
till 1811 Wlm he became pierideni In 
1811 he Was defbabed and taken prisoner 


year. He was again president to W46, 
uh tim ofMexiw) by the tJ.S. troopB 
In 184t Iw MlgiMd. H« ^ w 
oSU* ill 1881^5; trai buililMd in 1867, 
*0 wtom in 1874. ^ ^ , 

thbUmtiten a maritime Itat e of 
Brasil, la the south; area, 27,481 IqilkM 
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miles. It is watered by numerons streams, 
the soil is fertile, the oUinate ndld, and the 
seasons regular. Sugar, coffee, rioe, maize, 
mandiooa, and wheat are the chi^ culti 
vated pr^uots. Agriculture and cattle- 
rearing are the diief industries. Ibere are 
a number of Oerman settlements, the in- 
habitants of that nationality being reckoned 
at 70,000. The capital is Desterro. Pop. 
236,346. 

SiultarOUrm. See Ahrdham A Santa 
Clara, 

Santa Gnu. See Sainte Croix, 

Santa Gnu, capital and chief port of the 
Canary Islands on the n.e. coast of Teneriffe. 
The streets are well paved, but the houses 
are small, and the public buildings few. 
There is an excellent harbour protected by 
a mole, and the coast is defend^ by a num- 
ber of forts. Wine, brandy, and cochineal 
are the chief exporta Pop. 15,000. 

Santa Gnu de la Sierra^ capita of the 
department of Santa Cruz in Bolivia, situ- 
ate on the banks of a small tributary of the 
Piray. The houses are built of earth and 
timW with large balconies. Pop. about 
10 , 000 . 

Santa F4, a town of the United States, 
capital of the terr. of New Mexico, in the 
northern part of which it is situated, 20 
miles B. from the Rio del Norte, 7044 feet 
above the sea The houses are partly built 
of unburned brick, but there are now some 
good buildings, including a state -house, 
Roman Catholic catbedi^ hospital, and 
orphan asylum, &c. It is the centre of a 
considerable mining industry, and is a resort 
for persons suffering from pulmonary oom- 
plaints. Pop. over 10,000. 

Santa F4, a town of the Argentine Re- 
public, capital of the province of same name, 
situated at the confluence of the Salado with 
the Parand, 230 miles k.k.w. of Buenos 
Ayres, on an unhealthy site. It is the seat 
of a bishop, has a cathedral, Jesuits’ college, 
Ac. The principal trade is in hides and 
timber. Pop. 24,755. 

Santa F4 da Bogoti. See Bogotd. 

Santala'oaa, a natural order of apetalous 
exogenous plants. They are shrubs or herbs, 
with opposite or alternate exstipulate leaves, 
and a one-oelled ovary with dry or fleshy al- 
bumen. In the form of weeds the genera are 
found in Butom and North America; in 
Australia^ the East Indies, and the South 
Sea Islands they exist as large shrubs or 
small treea SamUOAm, sandal-wood, is the 
chief ganna 


Santal' Parganas, Thi^ a district in the 
Bhagalpur di virion of Ben^; area, 5456 sq. 
miles, ^e Ganges, which l^unds the dis- 
trict on the norrii and partly on the east, 
forms also its chief drainage. Various min- 
erals, as coal, iron, and silver, have been 
found in this distrii^. Pop. 1,754,196. The 
district is named from the Santiils, who form 
the most characteristic portion of its inhabi- 
tants, and are also found elsewhere in India. 
They are one of the aboriginal races belong- 
ing to the Dravidian stock, are dark-colour^, 
and mostly profess a religion of their own, in 
which the worship of a chief deity and sub- 
ordinate deities and a sort of ancestor wor- 
ship play a chief part. They live chiefly by 
hunting, and are exceedingly fond of flute- 
playing, dancing, and singing. 

Santa Lucia. See Lucia (St). 

Santal-wood, a dye-wood obtained from 
Pterocarpus santalinus, a leguminous tree 
of the East Indies, Madagascar, Ac.; also 
called Sanders or saunders wood and red 
sandal-woofl. Santaline^ a substance ob- 
tained from it, is used in dyeing blue and 
brown. 

Santa Maria di Capna-Vetere, a town 
of South Italy, in the province of Caserta, 
3 miles south-east of Capua. It is built on 
the site of ancient Capua, of which there 
are many remarkable ruins, including re- 
mains of a Roman amphitheatre. Pop. 18,470. 

Santa Maura. Leucadia. 

Santanderi, a city and seaport of N. 
Spain, capital of the province of same name, 
on the Bay of Biscay, with a good and 
secure harbour. In the more ancient quar- 
ter the streets are narrow and straight, while 
in the modem the streets are spawns, and 
the houses of good architecture. There is 
a town-house, small cathedral, theatre, two 
public markets, promenades, Ac. It has a 
large dgar manufactory, fonndiy, brewery, 
cooperages, fish-curing establishments, tan- 
neries; berides manufactories of refined 
sugar, candles, vermicelli, hats, Ac. It is 
aliM) a resort for sea-bathing. Pop. 41,870. 
— The province is bounded by Biscay, Bur- 
gos, Palencia, and Oviedo, and has an area 
of 2111 square miles. The soil is fertile, and 
produces large quantities of maize, h^p, 
flax, oranges, lemons, figs, Ac. There are 
also lead, cof^ and iron mines, quarries of 
limestone and marble. The rearing of oatUe 
is common, and the fisheries along the coast 
are well developed. Pop. 246,990. 

Baataram (san^tAren), a dty of Portu- 
gal, beautifully situated in the province of 
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Estremadura, on the right bank of the Tagus, 
46 miles north-east of Lisbon. It has in- 
teresting churches and an important Jesuit 
seminary. Fop. 7862. 

SantM, a navigable river formed in South 
Carolina by the Congaree and Wateree 
rivers, which, after a course of about 150 
miles, enters the Atlantic Ocean. 

Santerre (san-tSr), Antoine Joseph, 
bom in Paris 1752, died 1809. As a 
wealthy brewer he was notable during the 
French revolution for his influence over the 
Parisian mob in the attacks on the Bastille 
and the Tuileries. He rose to be com- 
mander of the National Guard and a major- 
general. 

Bantia'go, the capital of the Bepublic of 
Chili and of the province of the same name, 
is beautifully situated at the foot of the 
Andes, 112 miles by rail e. of ValparaiBo. 
It is intersected by the Mapocho, a rapid 
stream issuing from the Andes, has water 
channels in many of the streets, is lighted by 
electricity, and furnished with tramways. 
Owing to the prevalence of earthquakes the 
houses are mostly of one story, and gener- 
ally occupy a large space of ground, having 
gardens and patios or courts in the interior. 
The Plaza or Great Square is a large open 
area adorned with a ^e fountain; around 
it are the municipal buildings and criminal 
courts, the post-office, the old palace, for- 
merly the residence of the presidents, now 
used as barracks, the cathedral, &c. There 
are also a mint, a well-appointed university 
with about 1000 students, high class second- 
ary schools, school of art, military school, 
normal schools, theatre, museum, &c. The 
city was founded in 1641. The most memor- 
able event in its history was the burning oi 
a church, in which about 2000 persona per- 
ished, in 1868. Pop. 886,447. 

Santiago-de-Compoitella, a city of Spain 
in Galici^ in the province and 32 miles 
south of Corufla. It is picturesquely situ- 
ated, and well built; streets for the most 
part broad and paved. The chief edifice 
IS the cathedral, a Romanesque building 
founded in 1078, having in one of the 
chapels the image of St. James (Santiago) of 
Compostella (more correctly Compostela), 
which has long attracted numerous pilg^s. 

the ecclesiastical seminary, t£e tom^ouse| 
the convent of St Martin, and the univer- 
sity. The town has manufactures of leather, 
linen, Ac. Pop. 24,192. 

Baktiago-de-Onba, a seaport town on 
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the south-east coast of the Island of Cuba. 
It is the oldest town of the island (having 
b^n founded in 1514), is the see of an arch- 
bishop, has a fine cathedral, several other 
churdies, and a harbour, which, though diffi- 
cult of access, is spacious and deep. Its trade 
is considerable. Pop. 71,307. 

Simtiago del Erte'ro, a town of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, in the province of same 
name, in a fertile district on the Rio Dulce. 
Pop. 10,000.— -The province has an area of 
81,500 sq. miles, and is well suited for cattle- 
rearing and agriculture. Pop. 160,000. 

Baxrtipur, a town in Nadiya district, 
Bengal, on ^e river Hooghly. It is well- 
known for its cloth manufactures, has an 
annual fair which lasts for three days, and 
a considerable local trade. Pop. 30,487. 

Bantley, Ghables, a public singer, was 
bom at Liverpool in 1834; acquired a know- 
ledge of his art in Italy under Gaetano 
Nava, and in liondon under Garcia; ap- 
peared for the first time in 1857, and 
achieved his first great success at the Han- 
del Festival in the Crystal Palace in 1862. 
Since then he has appeared constantly at 
oratorios, concerts, and operas as a baritone 
of great compass and finished expression. 

Santo Domingo. See San Domingo and 
Dominican RepuUic, 

San'tonin, Santonins (CieHisOa), a proxi- 
mate principle, possessing acid properties, 
obtained from the seed of southernwood 
{Artemina cantonica). It is colourless, 
crystallizable, and soluble in alcohol, and 
in the fixed and volatile oils, and is one of 
the most efficacious vermifuges. 

San'torin, Thera, or Callibte, the largest 
of a small group of islands in tiie Grecian 
Archipelago, 60 miles north of Crete. It 
is somewlmt crescent- shaped, and has a cir- 
cuit of about 80 miles, though its breadth 
nowhere exceeds 8 miles. The shores of 
the inner curve are precipitous, but they 
dope gradually down to those of the outer 
curve, which are covered with vineyards. 
Wine is the staple of the island, ^e island 
b of volcanic origin, and adjoining it are 
several small islands thrown up by erup- 
tions in historic times, the last having taken 
place in 1866. Pop. about 18,000. 

Bantoa, a city and seaport of Brazil, in 
the state and 50 miles B.B.B. of Sfto-Paulo, 
on the South Atlantic, in an unhealthy 
locality. The harbour is the best in the 
state, and the chief outlet for its products, 
which are coffee, sugar, tobacco, hides, Ac. 
Pop. about 20,000. 
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Bfco-Praiidloo (lik-QQ-), a riyetr of Braail 
which rises in the south^weat of the state of 
Minas-Geraes, iloym if.ir.X. throtigh that 
state, and also the state of Bahi^ forms 
the ^nndaiy between the latter state and 
Pemambnco, and falls into the Atlantic 50 
miles N.N.E. of the town of Sergipe-del- 
Sey: len]^ 1600 mBe^ with numerous 
rapids and cataracts, which make its con- 
tinuouB navigation impossible. 

Batoe (son; anc. Arar), a river of £. 
France, rises in the Vosges, enters the de- 
partment of Haute-SaOne, then flows through 
the department of Cdte-d'Or, continues south • 
west and receives the Doubs as tributary, 
reaches Chftlon, where it flows due south 
until it joins the Rhone at Lyons; length, 
280 miles, of which 190 are navigable. It is 
oonnectea by canals with the Rhine, Loire, 
and Seina 

BaOne, Haute (Ot son; 'Upper SaOne*), a 
department in the east of France; area, 2028 
square milea It is drained by the SaOne, 
the Ognon, Ac., and there are many small 
lakes. A part of the department Delongs 
to the VoB^ Mountains. This, which com- 
prises about a fourth of the whole, is rugged 
and the soil arid, but the low-lying bann is 
well watered and productive. In addition 
to oerefds flax and hemp are extensively cul- 
tivated; the ordinary fruits generally thrive 
well, and some dfstricts are almost covered 
with cherry plantations. Iron is extensivel v 
worked, but the main occupation is agricul- 
ture. Vesoul is the capital. Pop. 2^,954. 

8adne-dt*Loire (ssn-d-lwflr), adepartment 
of £. France; area^ 8270 square miles. It 


side sends its waters directly to the Atlan- 
tic; while the far laMr interior basin drains 
into the Parani, whmh bounds Sfto - Paulo 
on the west The mountains are ffenerally 
covered with forests, while on the lower 
slopes the crops grown are sugar-cane, coffee, 
cotton, maize, mandioc, tobacco, Ac. The 
province has several hflffbours on the coast, 
particularly that of Santos. Pop. 1,886,242, 
including 300,000 Italian colonists and 20,000 
Germans. — SIo-Paulo, the capital, is the 
centre of the provincial railways, 86 mUes 
from its seaport Santos, and 148 miles from 
Rio-de- Janeiro. The principal edifices are 
the cathedral, several monasteries and con- 
vents, the governor’s and the bishop’s palace^ 
the town-house, Ac. Pop. 60,000. 

Saouari (B&-u-^'r5). Bee S<yuart. 

Bap, in military affairs, a narrow ditch or 
trench by which approach is made to a for- 
tress or besieged place when within range of 
fire. It runs in a zig-zag, serpentine, or 
similar direction, so as not to enfiladed 
by the fire of the fortress. The trench is 
formed by trained men (sappers), who place 
gabions as a cover, filled witn the earth taken 



is divided by a mountain range, which be- 
longs to the Oevennes, and it takes its 
name from the two strains which bound 
the department on the south-east and west 
respectively. The soil on the whole is not 
of remarkable fertility, the finest part of 
the department being the valley of the 
Sadne. The vine is extensively estivated. 
The most important mineral is coal, of 
which tiiere is an extensive field; iron is 
also worked. There are manufactures of 
leather, glam, linen and cotton goods; and 
the trade is t^efly In a^cultund produce, 
coal, iron, wine, and leather. Mfioon is the 
capital. Pod. 625.685. 

(iAgn-^'D-lfl), a maritime 
state of Brail, between the two states of 
Minas-Geraea and Parand^ area, 112,640 
aq. miles. The eoast-line is bold and rocky; 
behind are moontain chains whudi divide 
this state into two baaina. That on the east 
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B«p, aa Tarioaaly eonatrooied. 

from the trench along the intended line of 
pmpet; the earth excavated, alter tbus ga- 
bions have been filled, being thrown up to 
form a parapet capable of rs&iting artil]^. 
The single sap has only a single parapet; 
the double has one on each side. Sc^timea 
the sap is entirely covered in. The diggii^ 
of a sap is generdUy a dangeroua opemon. 
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In the aooompanying figure a is a double 
Rap on the serpentine plan; h, section of 
single sap, showing portion of gabions; c, 
section of covered sap; sap on rectangular 
plan. 

Sap, the juice or fluid which circulates in 
all plants, j^ing as indispensable to vege- 
table life as the blood to animal life. It is 
the first product of the digestion of plant 
food, and contains the elements of vegetable 
growth in a dissolved condition. The ab- 
sorption of nutriment from the soil is effected 
by the minute root-hairs and papillse, the 
absorbed nutriment being mainly composed 
of carbonic acid and nitrogenous compounds 
dissolved in water. This ascending, or as it 
is termed crude tap, is apparently trans- 
mitted through the long cells in the vascular 
tissue of the stem and branches to the leaves, 
passing from cell to cell by the process 
known as endosmose. 

Sapajou (sap'a-jb), the name generally 
given to a group of South American pre- 
hensile-tailed monkeys, including fifteen or 
sixteen species, whose characteristics it is 
exceedingly difficult properly to define. 
Among the species may be named the Cehut 
fatvelLut, or homed sapajou (also cfdled 
homed capucin); the 0. monachut and <7. 



Capuoin Sapajou (Otbut cagmcinm). 


oapucinutf often called the capuoin. One 
[)f the most common species is the weeper 
[Cebut apdla). They are small in size, play- 
ful in disposition, leading a gregarious life, 
uid feeding chie^ on fruits ana inseota 
SMtn-wood, ^FAN-WOOD, the wood of 
bhe VeuaipimM Sapan, a middle-sized legu- 
minous ti^ indigenous to Siam, Burmah, 
voib m 887 


India, Ac., used as a dye-wood. The dye it 
yields is of a red colour, but rather inferior. 

Sap-green, a pigment prepared by eva- 
porating the juice of the lorries of the 
Jthamnus catharticus, or buckthorn, to dry- 
ness, mixed with a little alum. It is soluble 
in water; acids redden it, but the alkalies 
and alkaline earths restore the green colour. 
It is used by water-colour painters as a green 
pigment. Called also bladder-green, being 
kept in bladders to dry and harden. 

Saphir, Moritz, a German humorist, 
bom at Pesth, of Jewish parentage, 1795; 
died 1S58. At an early age he went to 
Berlin, and successively edited the Berliner 
Schnellpost, Der Deutsche Horizont, Der 
Korsar, and Der Humorist. 

Sapinda'cesB, a natural order of poly- 
petalous dicotyledons. It consists of trees 
or shrubs with erect or climbing stems, in- 
habitants of most parts of the tropics, more 
especially of South America and India. The 
leaves are usually alternate, simple or com- 
pound, and the flowers often irregular. The 
fruit of the Sapindut taponaria is used for 
washing linen. 

Sapo^la, a tree of the genus Achrat, 
the A. Sapota, natural order Sapotacea;, 
and found in the West Indies. The fruit 
resembles a bergamot pear in shape and 
size. It is often called nateberry, and is 
much prized as an article of diet, ^e bark 
of the sapodilla is used in medicine as an 
astringent, and the seeds as a diuretic. 

Bap'onine (CuH^iOib), a non-nitrogenous 
vegetable principle found in the root of 
Saponaria qfficinalu and many other plants. 
It is soluble in water, and its solution, even 
when much diluted, froths on being agitated 
like a solution of soap. 

Sap'onite, a hydrous silicate of magnesia 
and aJumina. It occurs in soft, soapy, amor- 
phous masses, filling veins in serpentine and 
cavities in trap-rock. 

Sapota'oete, a natural order of plants be- 
longing to the polycarpous group of mono- 
petrous exogens. It consists of trees and 
shrubs which frequently abound in a milky 
juice, which may be used for alimentary 
purp^B. They have alternate undivided 
leaves^ small solitary or clustered axillary 
flowers, and a baccate or drupaceous fruit. 
They are chiefly natives of India^ Africa, and 
America. Some produce eatable fruits, as 
the sapodilla plum, marmalade apple, star 
apple, Ac. One of the most important species 
is the leonandra Qutta, which produces the 
gutta peroha of commerce. 
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Bappaii-wood. See Sapan^wood, 

a loldier whose duties consist in 
oonstructing saps or other field-works, &c. 
Formerlj the non-commissioned officers and 
privates of the Koyal Engineers received the 
general i^pellation of the Sappers and 
Miners. 

Sapphire (saf Ir), a preoiotis stone, next in 
hardness and value to the diamond, belonging 
to the corundum class. Sapphires are found 
in various places, as Burmah, India, and 
Ceylon, in Asia; and Bohemia and Silesia, 
in Europe. The sapphire proper is a beau- 
tiful transparent stone of various shades of 
blue colour. See Corimdum, 

Sappho (saf'O), a distinguished Greek 
poetess, bom at Mitylene, on the Island of 
Lesbos, and flourish^ about 600 B.o. Little 
is known regarding her life, though she is 
made the subject of various legends. Of 
these may be mentioned the common story 
of her love for Phaon, which, being unre- 
quited, caused her to leap down from the 
Leucaffian Eock. At Mitylene Sappho ap- 
pears to have been the centre of a female 
coterie, most of the members of which were 
her pupils in poetry, fashion, and gallantry. 
Her odes, elegies, epigrams, of which only 
fragments have come down to us, display 
deep feeling and imagination. Her reputa- 
tion among the ancients ahnost borders on 
extravagance. 

Saprolegnia, a genus of fungi which grow 
on dead and living animals and plants in 
water, and form the characteristic feature 
of the salmon disease. 

Sap-roUer, a large gabion filled with 
another gabion of less (UiBineter as well as 
with fascines. It is used by sappers, who 
roll it before them in digging a sap to pro- 
tect them from the fire of the enemy. See 
Sap, OcUnon, 

8ap>tnckar, the popular American name 
of several small woodpeckers. 

Saraband, a dance used in ^ahi, or the 
music adapts to the dance. This is grave 
and expressive in character, written in or 
f tlme^ and consists of two parta Handel 
and other masters frequently wrote tunes 
of this kind. 

Saraean, an Arabian or other Mussul- 
man of the early and proeelytizing period; 
a propagator of Mohammedanism in coun- 
tries Ijmg to the west of Arabia By 
meduBval writers the term was variously 
emidoyed to des^^te tiie Arabs gymerally, 
the Mohimmedaiis of Syria and Palestine^ 


or the Arab- Berber races of Northern Africa. 
At a later time it was also applied to any 
infidel nation against which crusades were 
preached, such as the Turks. 

by the followers of Mahomet in bnil^^ 
their mosques, palaces, and, tombs. Origi- 
nally the Arato possessed no distinctive 
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architectural style, and the style which they 
at length made their own was developed 
by ar^itects belonging to the coimtries 
which they had conquered. This style is 
chiefly represented in Egypt, Persia, Spain, 
Turkey, and India, but the Saracenic archi- 
tecture of Spain is generally called by the 
distinctive name of Moorish. (See Moorish 
A rchiteeture. ) The most prominent features 
of the style are the dome, the minaret, and 
the point^ arch. The Saracenic domes rise 
from a square base, are graoefnl in form, 
sometimes in mupsof three or more, and fre- 
quently enriwed externally with coloured 
riles or other decorations. Tbs miascets 
Ilifi 
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are ilender towen of oonddersble height, 
rising in stages or stories, eaoh with a bal- 
cony, and are most frequently octagonal, 
sometimes cylindrical, risi^, however, from 
a square base. The arch u of the pointed 
variety, this form of arch having been used 
W the Arabs in Egypt before the rise of the 
Gothic in Europe. It is sometimes of the 
horse-shoe form. (SeeAroA) The use of clus- 
tered pendent! ves {iMmeycomb work) to forma 
transition from the quadrangular area under 
a dome to the arch of the dome itself is very 
peculiar and common. Externally the tops of 
walls are often finished off with an upright 
cresting, which may be regarded as an orna- 
ment taking the place of a cornice. Flat sur- 
faces are freely ornamented with a profusion 
of scroll- work and conventional foliage, often 
in intricate and beautiful designs. Stucco is 
much used in ornamentation. The mosque 
eVAksah at Jerusidem, reconstructed by 
Abd el Midek in i^.D. 691, shows evidence 
of the Christian art of the time in its basilica 


oorative resets obtained by mosido of glazed 
bricks and tiles in brilliant colours. The most 
splendid of Saracenic buildings in Persia 
was built during the dynasty of the Sufis 
by Shah Abbas (1585-1629) in his capital of 
Zi^ahan. This was the Maidan or bazaar, 
a large rectangular area inclosed by an 
arcade two storeys in height, and to which 
was attached the great mosque or Mesjid 
Shah and other buildings. This latter build- 
ing is 228 ft. by 180, the centre compartment 



Wall-creating, Moastie of M-Aihar, (Uro. 
being surmounted by a double dome, whose 


of seven aisles. In Egypt the Saracenic art 
began with the mosque which Amru erected 
at Old Cairo in the 2l8t year of the Hejira 
(A.D. 642). Subsequently repaired and al- 
tered, it may now be coiuddered as a good 
specimen of Moslem architectural art when 
freed from Christian influence. But the 
perfected Saracenic art dates from the build- 


external height is 165 feet. Taken in the 
mass the Maidan Shah, with its gates and 
mosques, superbly decorated, is one of the 
most effective specimens of Saracenic archi- 
tecture. See also Indian Arehiteeture. 

Saragossa, or Zabaooza, a dty of Spain, 
in Aragon, capital of the province of the 
same name, as well as of the ancient king- 


ing of a mosque at Cairo by Ibn Tooloon in 
876 A.D. Inis building is nearly square 
(890 ft. by 465) with a central court, around 
which on three sides are two ranges of 
arcades, while on the side towards Mecca 
there are five. It is built of brick covered 
with stucco. The mosque and tomb of Kaid 
Bey, erected in 1463 outside Cairo, is one 
of the most graceful specimens of Saracenic 
architecture. When the Turks captured 
Constantinople in 1458 they appropriated 
the Christian churches of the city, the most 
important of which was St. Sophia. Such 
was their appreciation of this Byzantine 
buildine, that they adopted its ardiitectural 
style with modifications in all the mosques 
which they subsequently built there. The 
^est among these was built by Suleiman 
in 1550 A.D., and occupies nearly a square, 
being 225 ft. by 205. In Persia Sara- 
omdc architecture is supposed to be a de- 
velopment of the old ^tbylonian or As- 
syria. The ruined mosque of Tabreez, one 
of the finest of its kind, belongs to the Mogul 
dynasty, and was begun by Ghazan in 

1294 AD. In form it re sem bles a Byzantine 
ohuroh, but itisdiie^n^markidde for thede- 


dom of Aragon, about 200 miles n.b. of 
Madrid by rw in a fertile plain irrigated 
by the Ebro. Seen from outside, the place 
with its towers, cupolas, and spires, has an 
imposing character, but inside the streets 
are mostly tortuous lanes, ill- paved, and 
worse lighted. The houses are built in solid 
masonry, and in a highly ornamental style. 
The principal edifices are the two cathe- 
drals, La Seo and El Pilar. The former 
is the metropolitan archiepiscopal church, 
and is mainly Gothic in style, dating from 
the 12th century; the latter is a huge un- 
attractive building begun in 1677. Other 
buddings are the vast archiepiscopal palace, 
the Torre Nueva, an octangular clock-tower 
for the city, which leans about 9 feet out of 
the perpendicular; the old irregular cita- 
del called the Aljaferia, built by the Moors, 
town-house, hospitals, exchange, museum, 
There is a university of three faculties 
and about 800 students. The chief manu- 
factures are sUk, woollen doth, leather, soaiH 
hats. fto. Pod. 92,407* 

8^«T0 (UytVO). See 
Banui) A dutriot in the v*w. of the Fatu 
cUtWoii, Bmg^ iaoloMd by tii* rirm 
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Ganges, Gandak, and Gogra; area, 2622 sq. 
milea. Rice, wheat, and Wley are the 
otJef products. Pop. 2,280,882. 

Baxaiwati', in Hindu mythology, the 
name of the female energy or wife of Brah- 
ma^ the first of the Hindu triad. She is the 
goddess of speech, music, arts, and letters. 

Sarato'ga Springs, a town of the irnited 
States, New York, al^ut 85 miles north of 
Albany, and 186 miles north of New York 
city by rail. It owes its prosperity to its 
mineral-springs, which have made it the most 
fashionable watering-place in the United 
States. The springs are characterized by 
their saline and chalybeate ingredients, com- 
bined with carbonic ac:id gas. It has nu- 
merous large and handsome hotels, several 
churches, Ac., and during the season has an 
infiux of about 85,000 visitors. Ordinary 
[K>pulati(m about 12,000. 

Sara'tOT, a city of Russia, capital of the 
government of same name, is built on 
broken and undulating ground on tlie right 
bank of the Volga, 459 miles south-east of 
Moscow, aud surrounded by gardeua Its 
streets are wide, regular, and well paved, 
and it has a number of fine buildings, in- 
cluding new cathedral, public offices, theatre, 
railway-station, Ac. It has manufactures 
of cordage, pottery, tobacco, woollen cloth, 
cotton and silk stuffs, Ac. Pop. 122,829. — 
The government has an area of 32,61 8 square 
miles. The eastern boundary is formed by 
the Volga, but the greater part of the gov- 
ernment is drained chiefly by affluents of 
the Don. The surface is generiUly diversified 
by numerous bills and valleys, where a mild 
climate and good soil combine in raising 
heavy crops. 'J'he principal exports are 
com, hemp, flax, tobacco, hops, and madder. 
Pop. 2,222,000. 

Bara'wak, a rajahship in the island of 
Borneo, under British protection. It is 
situated on the west and north-west side of 
the island, and has a coast-line of about 400 
miles, while it extends inland for more than 
100 miles; area aliout 50,000 square miles. 
The soil, consisting generally of black vege- 
table mould, is peculiarly adapted to the 
sugar-cane, which grows readily even with- 
out cultivation; but the more important 
vegetable productions are cxK)oa-nuU^ rice, 
and sago. The minerals include gold, anti- 
mony. and quicksilver, and diamonds are 
also found. The original inhabitants are 
Dyaks, but are now veiy much intermixed 
with Malays and Chinese. The rajahship 
was oonfeim upon Sir James Bro^e by 


the Sultan of Borneo in 1841 in return for 
distinguished services in quelling distur- 
bances and restoring order, and when he 
died in 1868 he was succeeded by his nephew 
<8ee Sir James Brooke). Capital, Kuching 
(which see). Pop. 300,000. 

Sard'na, a genus of minute plants of low 
organization and doubtful nature, but gener- 
ally believed to be fungi, commonly found 
in matter discharged by vomiting from sto- 
machs affected with cancer and certain 
forms of dyB{)epsia. 

Bar'cocsjrp, in botany, the fleshy part of 
certain fruits, placed between the epicarp 
and the endocar}). It is that part of fleshy 
fruits which is usually eaten, as in the 
peach, plum, Ac. 

Sar'oocol, SARcocojiLA, asemi -transparent 
gum -resin, imported from Arabia and Persia 
in grains of a light yellow or red colour, and 
fonuerly used medicinally. 

Bar' code, the name given to the unor- 
ganized or structureless gelatinous matter 
forming the substance of the bodies of ani- 
mals belonging to the division Protozoa. 
It is nearly equivalent to protoplasm, so 
that it is sometimes called 'animal proto- 
plasm’ or 'bioplasm.’ 

Sarcopb’agus, a coffin or tomb of stone; 
a kind of stone chest, generally more or 



less ornamented, for receiving a dead body. 
The oldest known sarcophagi are Egyptian, 
and have been found in certain of the pyra- 
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mids. Two of the most celebrated of these 
are the great sarcophagus taken by the 
British in Egypt in 1801, now in the i^tish 
Museum, and the alabsster sarcophagus in 
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the Soane Museum, Loudon. Sarcophagi 
were also used by the Phoenidans, Per- 
sians, and Romans; and in modem times 
stone coffins have not been uncommon for 
royalty and persons of high rank. 

SarcorhamphuB, a genus of vultures, in- 
cluding the condor and the king vulture. 

Sard, a variety of chalcedony, which dis> 
lays on its surface a rich reddish brown, 
ut when held between the eye and the 
light appears of a deep blood-red camelian. 
Called also Sardoin. 

SardanapaluB, the name in Greek of 
several kings of Assyria, one of whom is 
said to have been the last king of Assyria. 
He is represented by Ctesias as a very 
effeminate prince, wholly given to sensual 
indulgence and inactivity, and it is related 
that Arbaces, a Median satrap, in conjunc- 
tion with Helesia, a Babylonian priest, raised 
an army of Medes against him alx>ut 785 b.c. 
This army, attacking his camp by night, 
gained a great victory, and pursued the fugi- 
tives to the gates of Nineveh. Here Sar- 
dauapalus defended himself for two years, 
but ultimately set his palace on fire and 
perished in me conflagration with all his 
wives and attendants. See Aasyrut. 

Saxdha'na, a town in the Meerut district 
of the North-west Provinces of India, about 
12 miles N.w. of Meerut. Pop. 13,313. 

Sar'dica, ancientlyatown in Lower Dacia, 
on the dte of the mcmern Bulgarian capital, 
Sofia or Sophia. The town is chiefly cele- 
brated as the place where an ecclesiaaticol 
council was held in 347, at which Athanasius 
defended himself against the Arians. 

Sardine {Clupea sardma),a small fish, now 
generally regarded as identical with the pil- 
chard, abundant in the Mediterranean and 
also on the Atlantic coasts of France, Spain, 
and Portugal It is much esteemed for its 
flavour, and large quantities are preserved 
by being salted and partly dried, then scalded 
in hot olive -oil, and ^ally hermetically 
sealed in tin boxes with hot salted oil, or 
oil and butter. 

Sardin^ia (Italian, Sardegna), an island 
in the western half of the Mediterranean, 
forming part of the Italian Kingdom and 
separate from the island of Corsica by the 
Strait of Bonifacio, not unite 7 miles wide; 
length, 152 mfles; central breadth, about 66 
miltt; area, 9350 sq. miles. The coast is 
in gr^ pairt mg^ and precipitous, and 
tkou^ the island is nearly in the form of a 
paraUelogram there are some important in- 
dentations, such as the Gulf of Asinara in 
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the north-west, the Bay of Oristano in the 
west, and the Gulf of Cagliari in the south- 
east, on which Cagliari, the capital of the 
island, is situated. The interior is generally 
mountainous; the chain which traverses Sar- 
dinia sends out branches east and west, and 
culminates in Brunca, 6291 feet, and Gen- 
nai^ntu, 6132 feet. Between the moun- 
tain ridges are extensive plains or valleys. 
The streams are numerous, but unnavi- 
gable, the largest being the Tirso, which 
pours its waters into the Gulf of Oristano 
on the west coast. In the vicinity of the 
coast are a series of lagoons. As regards 
the geological structure of the island crystal- 
line rocks occupy a considerable area, in 
which granite, overlaid by gneiss and mica- 
schist, predominates, but sedimentary rocks 
are also well represented, as also volcanic 
formations, a number of ancient craters 
being traceable. The mineral riches of the 
island consist chiefly of lead, zinc, copper, 
quicksilver, antimony, and iron of excellent 
quality. Iglesias, near the west coast, is 
the centre of the mining district. The other 
minerals are porphyry, alabaster, marble, 
lignite, Ac. The climate is similar to tliat 
which obtains generally over the Mediter- 
ranean region. The range of the thermo- 
meter is between 34" and 90'", and the 
mean annual temperature 6r 7^ During 
the hot season an unhealthy malaria infects 
the low -lying tracts. The winter months 
are rainy, and the pleasantest season is in the 
autumn. Much of the land is of remark- 
able fertility. The principal crop is wheat; 
barley, maize, beans, Ac., are extensively 
grown; the vine is well adapted both to cli- 
mate and the soil; and ouve-grounds are 
met with in various quarters, ^e rearing 
of live stock forms an important industry. 
Game of all kinds is very abundant Wild 
boars, stags, deer, and mufflons frequent 
the woods and forests. The most valu- 
able fishery is that of the tunny. Manu- 
factures are chiefly confined to a few coarse 
tissues woven by the women at their homes 
for private use. The trade consists of the 
exports of com, wine, brandy, timber, fish, 
cattle, iMd ore, calamine, salt, Ac.; the 
imports include cotton, colonial produce, 
horfery, hardware and metak, coal, Ac. 
Railways now traverse the island. For ad- 
ministrative purposes Sardinia is divided 
into the two proviaoes of Cagliari and Sas- 
sari The inhabitants are of Italian race, 
with a mixture of Spanish, and are ebarao- 
terised by a ddvalrio sense of honour and 
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hospitality^ bat the family fend or vendeUa 
still exists. Education is in a yery back- 
ward state, and altogether oivilisa^on is 
rather primitive, llie early history of the 
island is involved in much obscurity. It 
piuised from Carthage to Rome in 238 B.o., 
und latterly came succeuively into the hands 
of the Vandals, the Goths, the Ijongobards, 
and Baraoeus. In 1297 Boniface VIIL in- 
vested the kings of Aragon with Sardinia, 
and it continued in the {lossessioii of Spain 
till 1708, when it was taken possession of 
by the British. By the Peace of Utrecht 
it fell to Austria, and in 1720 to the House 
of Savoy, being from that time onward part 
of the kingdom of Sardinia. See next 
article. Pop. 730,240. 

Sardinia, Kinodom of, a former king- 
dom of the south of Europe, com]K)sed of 
the Island of Sardinia, the buchy of Savoy, 
the Principality of Piedmont, the (iouuty 
of Nice, the Duchy of Genoa, and ))arts of 
the Duchies of Montfurrat and Milan; 
28,229 square milet) ; pop. (18r)8), r>,]94,807. 
In 1720 Viator Amadeus 11., <luke of Sa- 
voy, on receiving the island of Sardinia in 
exchange for Sicily, took tiie title of King 
of Sardinia. He was succeeded by Charles 
Emmanuel III., Victor Amadeus 111., aud 
Charles Emmanuel IV., who in 1802 alidi- 
catod in favour of his brother Victor Em- 
manuel I., the royal family having by this 
time, during the domination of Napoleon, 
taken refuge on the island of Sardinia. In 
1814 the king returned to Turin, where the 
seat of government was established. An 
insurrection (xxjasioned his alxlioation in 
1821 in favour of C/harles Felix, who, after 
a reign of ten years, was succeeded by 
Charles Albert. In 1848 he headed the 
league which endeavoured to drive the 
Austrians from Italy. The defeat of the 
Sardinian forces at Kovara (1849) by Ha- 
detsky, however, caused him to abdicate in 
favour of bis son Victor Emmanuel 11. 
The position of Sardinia was strengthened 
by the part which it played (1854) in the 
efrimean war, while in 1859 the co-operation 
of Franoe wm secured in a war a^usi 
Austria. The brief cam^iaign which fol- 
lowed ended in the defeat of the Austrians 
at Magenta and Solferino, and led to Sar- 
dinia reoeiving a laige increase of territory, 
though she hid to o^e Savoy and Nice to 
Franoe. Soon after this the Sanlinian King- 
dom was merged in a united Italian King- 
dom under Yiotor Emmanuel. See /(oZy. 

Bardia, or SaBiun, the andent capital of 


Lydia^ on the river Pactohia, not far from 
the mount Tmolos. Under the Persians it 
was a magnificent city on the commercial 
route from Asia to Europe. Sardis was 
the seat of one of the seven churches of the 
Apocalypse. A small village with some 
ruins stands at present on its site. 

8ard'on3rx, a predous stone, a beautiful 
and rare variety of onyx, consisting of alter- 
nate layers of sard and white chalcedony. 
'J'^fae name has sometimes been applied to a 
reddish-yellow or nearly orange variety of 
chalcedonic quartz resembling camelian, 
and also to camelians whose colours are in 
alternate bands of red and white. 

Bardou, Victokien, French dramatist, 
born at Paris in 1831. The son of a pro- 
fessor, he at first studied medidne, but 
abandoned this in favour of literature. His 
earliest venture was the comedy of La Ta- 
verne des ^tudiauts, which proved a failure 
at the Od(^(>n. He was sucoesaful, however, 
with two plays which he wrote for D^jazet 
called M. Garat (1860) and Les Pr^-Saint- 
Gervais (1862). His better-known works, 
many of which have been produced on the 
English stage, are l^s Pattes dc Mouche, 
Nos lutimes, La Patrie, Daniel Kochat, 
Thermidor, and Madame Sans-gdne. Some 
of bis successes have lieen associated with 
Madame Bernhardt, for whom he wrote 
Fdodora, Theodora, and La Tosca. 

Sarec', a cotton fabric worn by Indian 
women to wrap round the person; also, an 
embroidered long scarf of gauze or silk. 

SargaMum. See Onlf-wted. 

Sargrat, Epks, an American poet and 
dramatist, was bom at Gloucester, Mass., 
in 1818 : died at Boston in 1880. He was 
educated in the latter city and at Harvard 
University; became associated with the 
Boston Adverttaer and the Atlas ; removed 
to New York, where be was assistant on the 
Mirror; and subaequently returned to Bos- 
ton to become editor of me Evening Tran- 
script. He afterwards devoted himself en- 
tirtSly to literature, and produced, among 
other plays, The Bride of Genoa, a poeticiu 
drama; Velasooi, a tragedy; various novels 
and books of adventure; a life of Heniy 
Olay (1852); and two volumes of poetry. 
He was the author of that well-known lyrio^ 
A Ufa on the Ooean Wave. 

tfaipm, an Assyrian king. SeeAssyrso. 

BlflE^ a town, Persia, capital of toe pro- 
vinoa m, Maxanderan, 22 i]^es east of M* 
fruah, and 16 milea from the ahore of tha 
Oasniaa A oomiderable trade Is canled 
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on with the interior of FeiiU end the Bm- 
eien government of Aetrekhen. Pop. 16,000. 

8i^ or Sbboq, one of the Ghennel 
Islands, situated about 8 miles from Guern- 
sey. It is divided into Great Sark and 
Little Sark, the connection between these 
being a narrow neck of land called the Cou- 
pee; length about 5, and breadth about 8 
miles. The island is surrounded by almost 
inaccessible rocks, and the carriage-ways 
are steep. Fishing, which is the cliief em- 
ployment, is now facilitated by a new pier, 
and the manufactures are principally stock- 
bigs, gloves, Ac. Pop. 578. 

Sarlac, Sabuk, a name of the yak. See 
Yak, 


Sarmatians, a people of supposed Asiatic 
race, who, In the time of the limans, occu- 
pied the vast region between the Black, 
Baltic, and Caspian Seas. They were a 
nomadic race, whose women went to war 
like the men, and they were said by tradi- 
tion to be descended from the Amazons by 
Scythian fathers. Sarmatia coincided in 
part with Scythia, but whether the people 
were of the same race is doubtful 
Sarnsn, a town in Switzerland, capital of 
the canton of Unterwalden, near a lake of 
the same name, where the Aa issues from it, 
11 miles B.B.W. of Lucerne. Pop. 4039. 

Bar'nia, a town of Canada, province of 
Ontario, on the river St. Clair, near where 
it leaves Lake Huron, opposite Port Huron, 
to which is a sub-river railway. It has 
various manufactures, and a lar;^ trade by 
railroad and steamer. Fop. 8698. 

Sanio, a town. Southern Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Salerno, at the foot of the Apen- 
nines, near the source of a river of the same 
name, 12 miles H.v.w. of Salema It is wall 
built, has a cathedral (1625), mineral springs, 
copper and other foundries, paper-mills, Ac. 
Pop. 14,46A 

Sannig', a garment used in the Indian 
Archipelaga It oonsuto of a piece of oloth 
wrapi^ round the lower part of the body. 
The sarong is wmm by men and women. 

Bazoaic Chilf {Stuut Saronieut), the 
an c ie nt name of the Golf of 

Bazntham'aiia, a genus of leffumiaous 
plants. 8. »oopariiu Is the ww- known 
broom, the Cjftinn 9eopariu$ oi De Can- 


Bnfpe'don, In Ginek mythdesQf, a eon of 
Zeus and Laodamla, king cl iSe Lyoians 
and ally of the TVojans. He wae alain by 
Patrad^ 

Baipa'tal 


■pedes of bottarflies found in AmU, Aus- 
tralia, and the Sandwich Islands. 

BarpI, PiXTBO, known also aa Fba Paolo, 
bom at Venice 1552, died 1628. He entered 
the order of the Servites, and became their 
procurator^neral in 1585. Bent to the 
Venetian il^publio as representative from 
Pope Paul V. in the controversy of church 
and state, Sarpi upheld the claims of the 
republic, and in consequence was excom- 
municated. In the seclusion of his cell he 
wrote and published under the pseudonym 
of Pietro Soave Polano an elaborate attack 
on papal policy called Istoria del Concilio 
Tridentino (History of the Council of Trent). 

Barplar, a large sack or bale of wool 
containing 80 tods; a tod contains 2 stone 
of 14 pounds each. 

Bamcenia'oem, a natural order of poly- 
petalous exogens which consists of herba- 
ceous perennial plants, remarkable for their 
pitcher-like leaves. There are three genera 
( Sarracenia, I/arlmgtontafUid liel iampkora ) 
the Bpedes of which are inhabitants of north- 
ern or tropical America. The pitcher-like 
leaves of Sarraoenia are capable of holding 
water, and the older leaves are usually full 

Barsaparil^la, the rhizome of several plants 
of the genus Smtlax, 3. mediea supplias the 
■arza of Vera Cruz. 8, iiphilitica^ or 8, 
papyraeea^ yields the lisbon or Brazilian 
sort. 8. offieinMii belongs to Central Ame- 
rica, although it yields the kind known as 
Jamaica sarsaparOla. ffemidemui indicut 
(an asclepiada^us climber) yields the East 
Indian sort. Sarsaparilla is valued in medi- 
cine on account oi its mucilaginous and 
demuloent qualitiee. 

Bantn, Sabben-btoni, a name given to 
the large flat blocks of sandstone found lying 
on the obalk-flats or downs of Wiltshire, Ac. 
Also named gray tptther and druidY ttone, 

Bar'iia (oem the Norwegian naturalist 
8ar$, 1805~6fl), a genus of coslenterate ani- 
mals, belonging to the Medusids or jeily- 
fisbee, and peroi^ more properly regarded 
aa the floatmg reprodnctive Imds or gono- 
{diores of fixed zoophytes. 

Buihe (airt), a oepartment of North- 
west France; area, 2895 sq. milea. It has a 
diverrified surfaoe^ prasentang fertile plains 
vineyards, and extensive forests. Wheat, 
oats, barley, beet-root, and hemp aie grown, 
while cider and wine are largely produoed. 
l%e only mineral of any consequence is Iron, 
but there are excellent sandstone, limestone, 
minst4«e, aLtU, and marble quamca Thf 
capital is Ls liana Pop. 486, IIL 
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Barti, Giosbppi, aa Italian oomposer^ 
bom 1729, died 1802. At the affe of twenty- 
two hii first opera, Pompeo in Armenia, was 
put upon the stage at Faenza, his native 
place. Other operas soon followed, and he 
became Buoceasively court chapel-master at 
Copenhagen; director of the Oonservatorv 
dell* Ospedaletto at Venice, and chapel- 
master of the Milan cathedral. In 1784 
he was invited by the Empress Catherine 
to St. Petersburg, where he founded a musi- 
cal conservatory. He wrote, in all, about 
thirty operas, and was for some time teacher 
to CherubinL 

Sarto, Andrea del, a painter of the 
Florentine school, one of the most distin- 
guished painters of the 10th century, lx)rn 
at Florence in 1 486, died of the plague 1581. 
His proper name was Andrea dT Agnolo, the 
name del Sarto (of the Tailor) being applied 
to him from the occupation of his father. 
He painted many frescoes in bis native city, 
and Francis 1. induced him to go to France 
in 1518. He soon returned to Italy, and 
having appropriated large sums which had 
been given him by his royal patron to pur- 
chase the pictures of groat masters in Italy, 
he could not go back to France. Among bli 
most important easel-pictures are the Sacri- 
fice of Abraham and the Marriage of St 
Catherine, in the gallery of Hreiden; the 
Madonna di San Francesco, an Annuncia- 
tion, and an Assumption of the Vii^, at 
Florence; Viij^n and Child with St J^ph, 
at Madrid. He is best known in galleries 
by his Holy Families, He was hi^ly dis- 
tinguished for his exc^enoe in fresco, and 
it was in this form of art that his natural- 
ness of design, fineness of colour, and care- 
ful execution became most apparent 

Bartorlua Muscle, or * tailor’s muscle,* in 
anatomy, a muscle of the thigh, so called 
from the fact that by its contraction the 
legs are crossed in sitting in the manner 
in which tailors usually do. 

Barum, Old, an ancient and now deserted 
borough in Wiltshire^ 2 miles north of Sidis- 
bui^. It was once a oonsideraUe dty, 
and two members, up to the passing of the 
reform bill of 1832, were returned to par- 
liament by the pror^tors. It was the ori- 
ginal dtuatioa of Salisbury (New Sarum), 
and the bishop had a castle here, but the see 
was remored to Salisbury in the year 1219. 

8am'aa« a town of N. Italy, province 
of Qenoik 8 mllca east of Spetia, near the 
Magra. It has a cathedral in the Italian 
style (1355-1470). Pop. 5455. 


Barseau (lar-zfi), a sea-bathing town of 
France^ department of Morbihan, on the 
south side of the Bay of Morbihan, 14 miles 
from Vaunes. Pop. 5704. 

Ba'sin, the common Indian antelope (An- 
tilope cervioapra), remarkable for its swift- 
ness and beauty. It is abundant in the 
open dry plains of India, in flocks of from 



Ruin or Indian Antpelopo (AiUtlopa Mrvteapra). 


ten to sixty females to a single male. It is 
gravish brown or black on the upper parts 
of the body, with white abdomen and breast, 
and a white circle round the eyes, and stands 
about 2 feet 6 inches high at the shoulder. 

Basina (sa'rin), in Soots law, a term used 
to signify either the act of giv^ It^al pos- 
session of feudal property (in which case it 
is synonymous with infefiment), or the in- 
strument by which the fact is proved. There 
is a genend office for the registering of 
sasines in Edinburgh. 

Baskaicb’ewan, a great river of Canada, 
which rises in the Rooky Mountains near 
Ion. 115* w. by two pimoipal head^the 
sources of wbion are not far apart These 
brandies, often called the North and the 
South Saskatchewan, flow generally east to 
their jnnotion about 150 miles north-west 
of the north-west angle of Manitobl^ whence 
the river takes a curve north-east and sonth- 
east, and, pas s in g through Cedar Lake, 
empties itself into Lake Winnipeg, after a 
course of about 1800 miles, mearai^ along 
the south branch, some 70 less mftasuring 
along the north. It is fed by numerous 
tributaries, and flows through a region yield- 
ing ooal, salt, iron, Ac., ha^g a fertile soU, 
and now attracting nnmbcic of scttlcm. 
(See Oanada,) The main stream and its 
branches aM about 1000 miles of navi- 
gable wate^. 

B aa katch awm, a distriot and future pro- 
vinos of Oanad% named from the abova 
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river, bounded on the 8. by AMiniboia, i. 
by Lake Winnipeg and Nelson Biver, N. by 
the 55th parallel, and w. by Alberta. Area, 
107,092 square milee; pop. 15,000. Capital, 
Battl^ora Prince Albert is the other chief 
town, both being on the Saskatchewan. 

Bas'saby {DamiSlU ^undfur), an anteloM 
found in South Africa, living gregariously in 
herds numbering from six to ten individuals. 
The body-colour is a reddish-brown, the 
limbs being of dark hue, whilst a bladdsh 
stripe marks the forehead and middle of 
the face. 

Sas'safras, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Lauraoeee. The species most known is the 
S. ojjUcinale (the sassafras laurel), on account 
of the medicinal virtues of its root It is a 
small tree or bush inhabiting the woods of 
North America from Canaoa to Florida. 
The taste of sassafras is sharp, acrid, aro- 
matic; it is used for flavouring purposes, 
and in medicine as a stimulant. Swamp* 
toisafras is the Magnolia glauea^ an Ame- 
rican tree. 

Sassanldtt, a Persian dynasty of kings, 
which succeeded the Parthian dynasty of 
the Arsadde, and reigned from 226 B.O. to 
about A.O. 636. The dynasty began with 
Ardishfr Babigdn, and owes its name to the 
grandfather of that prince, named Sassan. 

Bas'sari, a town of Italy, in Sardinia, 
capital of the province of same name, 105 
miles K.N.w. of Cagliaii It has a huge 
cathedral, several pahMJes, picturesque castle, 
a university, hospital, Ac. The only manu- 
facture of ^portance is tobacco, and the 
trade is chiefly in grain, oil, cheese, and 
goat-skins. Pop. of town, 31,596; of pro- 
vince occupying the north and more fertile 
part of the island, 261,367. 

Sassarmm', a town of India, in Bengal, 
about 70 miles B.S. from Benares. The town, 
otherwise of small importance, oontains the 
tomb of the Afghan Shere Shidi, who became 
Emperor of Delhi Pop. 22,000. 

BMSOfsm'to, a painter, so called from 
the place of his fairth, a town in the province 
of An co n a, in Italy. His true name was 
Oiambattida SalvL He was bom in 1605, 
and died 1685. Hkjiaintings were chMy 
the M a donn a and Cidld, tlm latter deep- 
ing. 

Saa'aolia, native bmadc acid, ocoorring 
asadepoait from hot springs and pmids in 
the tomes of Tuscany, and first dtovered 
near &tso, in the pvovhioe cl IloreBce. 

Btoll'ilL SeeA<iafui. 

Satan. SeeDrnZ. 
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Bata'ra, a district, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, India; area, 4987 sq. miles, forming 
part of the table-land of the Deccan, much 
broken by ridges, ravines, and irolated 
heights. The chief river is the Kistna, 
which flows south-east through its centre. 
Pop. 1,225,989. — The capital of the district 
is 1 ^ call^ Sat4ra, and is situated 55 miles 
south of Poona, near the confluence of the 
Krishna and the Yena. Pop. 29,601. 

Sat^ellite, a secondary planet, or moon; 
a small planet revolving round a larger one. 
The earth has one satelUte, called the moon; 
Neptune is also accompanied by one; Mars 
by two; Uranus by six; Jupiter by four; 
Saturn by eight Saturn’s rings are sup- 
posed to be composed of a great multitude 
of minute satellites. 

Satin, a soft, closely-woven silk, with a 
glossy surface. In the manufacture of satin 
part of the weft is left beneath the warp, 
which, presenting a close and smooth sur- 
face, acquires, after being passed over heated 
cylinders, that lustre which distinguishes it 
from other kinds of silks. 


Satin-bird, an Australian bird, the PtUo- 
norhgnchus koloaerteeus, so called from the 



Satinet, a twilled cloth made of woollen 
weft and cotton warp pressed and dressed 
to produce a glossy surface in imitation of 


Satin-spar, a variety of calc-spar or car- 
bonate of lime, duringuished by a silky lustre 
and fibrous structure. The name is also 
sometimes applied to fibrous gypsum or sul- 
phate of lime. 

Satin-wood, the wood of a la^e tree of 
the genus ChloroxyUm, the C, mietenui, nat 
order CedrelacesB. It is a native of the 
mountainous of the Ciroars in the 

East Indies. The wood is of a deep yellow 
colour, close-grained, heavy and durable. 

Satire, in the widest sense of the word, 
pungent ridicule or cutting censure of faults, 
vices, or weaknesses. In a narrower sense 
it is a poem, of which ridicule and censure 
are the obiert and chief diaracteristic. This 

roeoies of poetry had its origin with the 
^mans, but satm may also take the forms 
of epistlas, tales, dialogues, dramas (as with 
Aristophaiies), songs, epics, fables, Ac. The 
didactic sat^ originated with Lu<^us(148~ 
108 B.C.), Mid Horace, Juvenal, and Persfaw 
develop^ it Satiri^ are common In aU 
modm Iteatnres. 

8 a«m. SmSuO^. 
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SalraiM, ia tli« aactat PmUn Umpire, 
the govemori at tha profiaoee iHiicdi w«m 
oalled »airapiei. The Mwer of the latrep, 
10 long M he retaiaed Uka favonr of hii 
•overe^ wee aheolute ; he levied taiee at 
his pleasure and aned the oaprloloas tyranny 
of his master unobeoked. 


Bataration. la meteorology ihe air is 
said to be saturated with aqueous vapour, 
if, when the temperature Is slightly lowered, 
ooadensatioa tahee place. Tha degree of 
satura^a at aa^ place is oalled the hygro* 
metiio state. (See Eygrotneter,) The term 
Is applied in ohemistiy to the union, com- 
binanon, or Impregnanon of one body with 
another in such definite proportions as that 
they neutralise each other, or till the re- 
ceiving body can contain no more. 

Saturday (A. Sax. Satterdotg, ScsUmdag 
-SaA$r^ 8aUm. for Saturn, and deep, a day 
— the day presi^ over by the pla^t Si^ 
turn), the seventh or last ^y of the week; 
the <my of the Jewish Sabbath. 

Saturday Eeview, a London weekly, 
political, literary, and social paper, founded 
in Nov. 1866. It has long oeen noted for 
its smart, slashing, fearleaa style of oiiti- 
dsm, and has numbered many eminent 
names amouff its oontributora In politics 
it is independently Conservative 

Saturn, an andent Italian deity, popu- 
larly believed to have made his first iq)pm- 
anoe in Italy in the reign of Janus, instruct- 
ing the people in agiiomture, ga^ening, fta. 
thus elevatW them from hamuism to sodal 
order and dvilization. He was consequently 
elected to share the government with Janus, 
and his reign came afterwards to be sung 
by the poets as * the golden age.* He was 
often iaentified with the Omus of the 


Gxeeka His temple was the state treasury. 
Ops was his wife. He is often represe nted 
as an elderly man, with a sidkle and earn of 
oom in his muid. See SaHtmaUa, 

StSnva, one of the planets of the solar 
aystun, 1 m in magnitude than Jnpitei^ and 
more remote from the sun. Its mean 
diameter is about 70,000 miles, its mean dis- 
tanoe from the sun somewhM more than 
879^000,000 miles, and its year or periodloal 
revdutto sound the sun neaily twenty- 
nine yeam and a half. Its mam is about 
90 times that of ^e earth. Saturn is at- 
tended eight s a t aUi t as, and surrounded 
by a syidsm el Sat rings, which are now 
scqmosed to he an Immaiise multitnde of 
smaU aateUitea mlxad probably with vs^ 
ous matter. SeeMmil 


Saturnalia, a feetival held 1^ the Bomanfi 
in honour of Saturn, and dnrmg whidi tim 
dtisans, with thdr slavee, gave tiieniselvei 
up to nnreetrsined freedom and mirth. It 
contained at first one day; then three; after- 
wards five; end finally, nnder the CsBsais, 
•even days, namely, from the 17th to the 
28d of lieoember. Daring its oontinnanoe 
no public business could he transaoted, the 
law courts were closed, the schools kept 
holiday, and slaves were freed from reetraint. 
Maaters and slaves even changed placet, ao 
that while the servants sat at table, they were 
waited on by their maaters and their guests. 
In the last days of the festival presents were 
sent by one friend to another. 

Satyrs, in Greek mytholo^, a dam of 
woodland divinities, in later times, insepar- 
ably connected with the worship of Diony- 
sus (Bacchus). The satyrs appM in woro 
of art as half-man and half-goat, having 
horns on the head, and a hairy body with the 
feet and tail of a goat They are described 
as being fond of Mue and of every kind of 
sensual gratification. One of the most fa- 
mous specimens of Greek art is the Batyr 
(or Faun) of Praxitdm. 

Sauerkraut (sou'dr-kronth a favourite 
German dlah, oonaiating of cabbage out fine, 
pressed into a cask, with alternate layers of 
salt, and suffered to ferment till it brnmes 
sour. 

Baugor, or SXooa, a district of the Ja- 
balpur division. Central Provinoea India; 
area, 4006 eq. milea In some parts the toil 
is good, and wheat is grown in large quan* 
tinea. The distrlot m administered oy a 
deputy commisaioner. Pop. 591,748.— The 
prindpal town baa the same name, and ia 
sitnatM near a fine lake snrvonnded by hiSa, 
about 180 miles north of Nagp^. The town 
is well built, and has a considerable trade 
and a mUita^ eantonment Pop. 44,418. 

SmU, king of Israel ftom about 1096 to 
1068 B.O., and the eon of Kish, a Benjamite, 
S eleotad for tbia oflioe by Smnel, be ob- 
tained, by bis personal ooniage and mllitafy 
oapadty, Severn suooeesee over tbe Philie- 
tines, Bdomitm, Moabites^ and Ammonites^ 
by means of whieh beoonaolidatod tbe tribee 
and oonfirmed bk antbori^. After a loim 
reign the wild nature of tbe king at length 
showed itsell in a kiiid of religious hem. 
Hus fransy, whidi is brleify dtem^beA su 
the BiUfMman *evii spirit of God,' lad bfan 
to tlmlS&ihmof tbe priistsef Nab and 
vatiouo similar sxsemss. Maanwbfla the 
pr^M Samuel, eatraagad hj iim Up^n 
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iBiidtadi, hftd anofaitod I)»yld m hlf itio- 
oanor. and tiilt took offeot whoa SmI wm 
■ liin DT kk own iword in a battio with tko 
Philiionei on Mount Qilboa. 

8anl4m, Sal-tbu. See SdL 
Sanmalaa. See SaimanuM, 

Sanmim, or Saubmabiz (•o'ma-rft)» 
Jamib, Babon db, an English admiral, bom 
in St Peter Port,Ouemiev, 1767 ; died 1886. 
He entered the navy at the age of thirteen; 
accompanied Sir Peter Parker in the attack 
on Charleston, and served in America four 
years; was rai^ to ^ rank of commander 
for his conduct in the engagement against 
the Dutdi off the Dog^ Bank (1781); 
contributed to Bodney’s vioto^ over De 
Grasse; in 1798 was knighted ror the o^>- 
ture d a French frigate; in 1796 in com- 
mand of the Orion, seventy-four, opened 
the battle of L*Orient^ where the F^noh 
fleet was defeated; shaied in the victory off 
Cape St Vincent (1797); and was second 
in command to Lord NelMU in the victory 
of the Kile (1798). On his return to Eng- 
land he was made rear-admiral of the blue. 
In 1801 he defeated a Franoo-Spanish fleet 
of ten sail of the line and four fripbtes, his 
own squadron consisting of only half that 
number. For this action he received the 
thanks of both houses of parliament, and a 
pension of £1200 per annum. In 1881 he 
was raised to the ^rage. 

iannuur (sO-mUr), a town of North-west 
Franca, department of Haine-et-Loire, on 
the Loire, 26 miles B.B.1. of Angers. It is 
irregnlariy built, has an old cam (dating 
from 1240), now an arsenal and gunpowder 
factory, three ancient churches, a court- 
house, town-house, communal college, mili- 
tary other sohrols, ke. Sparkling white 
wines are eztensifely grown in the neigh- 
bomhood. Pop. 12,482. 

SannderaoB, Nioholab, a oalebrated 
blind mathematieiaa, bom in Torkshire, in 
1682; died 1789. When a year old he lost 
his eyesight through the amall-poz. Not- 
wHhirtaading this he acquired an excellent 
ed neat io n , especially in mathemakos and 
phyrios. In 1707 he went to Cambridge^ 
where he leotured on opthw, became ac- 
quainted with Sir Isaac Kewfam and was 
ehca en m at bemsti oal profemor. Utraatist 
onAlgshca was pubBihed alter Ms death, 
at dambtidge (1740, two vole.). 

the teim by whidi the great 
oid«* ol Bsardi is scmeHmss dseignated, 
indoding not only the exiiting Ugam, em- 
sodliii^ UMiiitoBi^ i^jpianai^ duumteoH^ hn, 
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but also thoiefQiiUri|hileBtheldkhyQBauni% 
plesiosaarus, iguanodon, pterodaotyle, ho. 

SaarBld Flshas, fishes, ohiefl v fosiu, dkSt 
combine in their straoture oertam characters 
of reptiles. The existing sauroid fishes con- 
sist ol several spedee, the best known being 
the bony pUces and sturgeona 

Baim^^aida, Professor Huxley’s name for 
the second of bis three primary sections of 
vertebrates, comprising birds and reptiles. 
The animals of this section are oharaoterised 
by the absence of gills, by having the skull 
j^ted to the vertebral column by a single 
ocdpital condyle, the lower jaw compel 
of several pieces, and united to the skull by 
means of a special (quadrate) bone, and by 
possessing nudeated red blood ooipusoles, 
as well as by certain embryonic characters. 

flanmptaryg'ia, an extinct order ol rep- 
tiles, of which the PU9iomuru9 may be re- 
garded as the type. 

Sanm'ra (*lizard-tails’), an extinct order 
of birds, indoding only a single member, the 
ArehfXopUryx, which bss a lizard-like tail 
bnger than die body. See ArohmopUryx, 

Mury-plkt, a fish of the genus Sam- 
heretox, family Soomberesooidw, and order 
Phaiyngognatbi, having a greatly elongated 
body covered with minute scales. The jaws 
are prolonged into a long sharp beak. One 
^>edes {8, iourut), about 16 inches long, 
occurs plentifully on the British coasts^ 
frequenting firths in shoals so dense that it 
may be taken in pailfuls. In order to escape 
the pursuit of the porpoise and large fishes 
it often le^w out of the water or skhtm 
nqndly along the surfi^ whence it has 
obtain^ the name of ihimMr. 

Sausage, an article of food, oonsistiiig of 
chopped or minced meat, as pork, beef, or 
veal, seaooned with sim pepper, salt, Ac., 
and stuffed into properly dmed entrsils of 
the ox, sheep, ot pig, tiM at short intervals 
with a string. When sausages are made ou 
an extensive scale the meat is mlnosd snd 
staffed into the Intestines by machinery. 

Sauasm (efi-ettr), Hobaoi BnriDioT di^ 
Swhn eavan^ bom near Geneva, In 1740; 
dixd 1799. At the age el twenW-two be 
was appointed prolesscr ol phUcscpiiT in tha 
Univer^ cl Geneva, and oontinned to die- 
charge the dutiee of this office lor twenty- 
five yean. A favourite object of hie invea- 
tigattons woo the i tm ct u ie and heklit cl 
mcontains; and he rendered valuable fea 
vices to physioa geology, kc. Among Us 
wiilingB M Snail sur rHygrMnitrie md 
▼cyagn dans les Alpsa 
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Baatama, a white Bordeaux wine of high 
repute, produced from grapes grown in the 
neighlMurhood of Scmterneit a viUa^ in the 
department of Gironde, S.X. of Bordeaux. 

Safmga» Biohabd, a poet and literary 
character who has l^n made famous by 
Dr. Johnson in his lives of the Poets. 
Bom in 1697t he claimed to be the illegiti* 
mate son of Richard Bavage, Earl Rivers, 
by the Countess of Macclesfield. The mys- 
terious story of his birth and the protracted 
persecution to which he cbumea to have 
been subjected by his mother, although be- 
lieved by Dr. Johnson, have not been above 
suspicion. What is certain is that he was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, and displayed 
his literal^ capacities in the two comedies 
of Woman’s a Riddle and Love in a Veil. 
These efforts procured him favourable notice, 
and he afterwards produced his tragedy of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, and the poems, the 
Bastard and the Wanderer. In 1727 he 
was condemned to death for killing a Mr. 
Sinclair in a tavern brawl, but his pardon 
was procured. Thereafter he lived upon 
the bounty of his friends and a pension 
from government of jCAO; but his dissipa- 
tion and extravagance eventually brought 
him to a debtors^ prison in Bristol, where 
he died in 1748. 

BayaM Iiland, a small coral island in 
the Pacific Ocean, lat. 19" s.. Ion. 170" w. 
It is about 80 miles in circuit, and has a 
population of 5000 nominal Ohi^tians. It 
was annexed by Britain in 1888. 

Bayan'na, Savannah, an extensive open 
plain or meadow in a tropical region, yield- 
ing pasturage in the wet season, and often 
having a growth of undershrubs. The word 
is chiefly used in tropical America. 

Bavan'nah, a river of the IT. States, which 
forms the north-east boundary of GeorgUs 
and separates it from South Carolina. It is 
formed by the junction of the Tugaloo and 
KeowBe, 100 mues by the course of the river 
above Augusta, and b navigable lor vessels 
drawing over 18 feet to the dty of Savannah, 
18 miles from the sea. 

Bavannah, a dty of the United States, 
capital of Olmtham county, Georgia, on the 
south bank of Savannah River, 18 miles 
from the sea (by river). It is buHt on a 
flat sandy bluff 40 feet high, and is beauti- 
fully laid out with wide etreete and many 
squares, most of which are adorned by mag- 
nolia^ Uve-oeks, and other stately bW ft 
has a well-wooded park, several good monu- 
ment^ handsome oolton exchimge, court- 


house, and other public buildings. It Is the 
second cotton port of the U. States, and ex- 
ports also quantities of timber, turpentine, 
rosin, Ac., besides fruits and early vege- 
tables coastwise. From evaporation of the 
surrounding waters the atmoephere during 
summer is very humid. Pop. 48,189. 

Bav'siy, Anne- Jban-Maris-Bjcn£, Duke 
of Rovigo, French general, bom 1774; died 
1883. In 1789 he entered an infantry regi- 
ment, and being appointed adjutant to Bona- 
parte after the little of Marengo, he rose 
nigh in bis confidence, and was entrusted 
with the execution of the Duke d’Enghien, 
finally being rewarded with the title of Duke 
of Rovigo. He was sent to Spain to arrange 
for Joseph Bonaparte being made king, and 
in 1810 succeeded Fouch^ as minister of 
lice. When the emperor returned from 
ba he was joined by Savaiy, who, after 
the defeat at Waterloo, desired to share his 
imprisonment in St Helena. He was after- 
wards employed by the government of Louis 
Philippe as commander-in-chief in Algeria. 

Bave (sa've), incorreotly Sau, a river of 
Austria, rises in the J ulian Alps, flows south- 
east through Caroiola, separates CamioU 
from Styru^ flows through Croatia, and 
after a oourse of about 540 miles joins the 
Danube at Belgrade. It is in great part 
navigable. 

Bavcrnc. See Zabem, 

BavigUano (sa-v5l-yii'n5), a town, Nor- 
thern Italy, province of Cuneo^ situated in 
an angle formed by the confluence of the 
Maira and Grana, 81 miles south of Turin. 
It is well built, and has andent walls and 
towers. Pop. 14,812. 

Bavigny (s4'vin-y5), Friedrich Karl 
VON, a German jurist, bom at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main 1779, died 1861. Sent to the 
University of Marbnrg he devoted himself 
to the study of jurisprudence, took his de- 
gree, and deliver lecturee on his special 
branch of study. In 1808 he pubtisbed 
Das Recht des Besitzes, which was trans- 
lated into English by Sir Erskine Perry, 
under the title of Savij^y’s Treatise on Pos- 
session. In 1808 he became professor of law 
in the University of Landriiut, Bavaria, and 
two years later filled the chair of jurispru- 
dence in the UniversHy of Bolin, where he 
oontinued for thirty-two years. His prin- 
cipal works are: Geeohichte des Rfimiechsm 
R^ts im Mittelalter (six vds. Hddelberg, 
1826-81); System dee heutigen Rfimisobeii 
Beohts (eight vols. Berlin, 1840-48), to which 
Dm ObUgstiosisiecdit (two vote. Berlin, 1851 
848 
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•-58) form! in Mpendix; Vennifohte Schrif- 
ten (five yoIi. iSwlin, 1850). 

8aTlln,orSAmLi,GxoBos. See iSTa^tyaa;. 

SnTile, Sib Huibt, Engliah icholer, born 
1549; died 1622. After gi^unting at Brase- 
noee College, Oxford, he remored on a fel- 
lowship to Merton College, in the same 
university. Having made a tour on the 
Continent for the purpose of perfecting him- 
self in literature, he was on his return ap- 
()ointed tutor in Greek and mathematios to 
Queen Elizabeth. Subsequently he was ap- 
pointed warden of his omlege and provost 
of Eton. He founded two professorships 
in geometry and astronomy at Oxford, and 
published Commentaries on Roman War- 
faie; Berum Anglioarum post Bedam Scrip- 
tores; Pnelectiones in Elementa Euclidis; 
and the writings of St Chrysostom. 

SaVin, Sav'iivi, a tree or shrub of the 
genus /untpjfrus, the /. Sdbitucu (See 
Juniper,) The savin of Europe resembles 
the red cedar {/. virginiana) of America, 
and the latter is therrfore sometimes called 
savin. 

Savingi-bankB. See Bank, 

SaTO'na, a seaport^ Northern Italy, pro- 
vince of Genoa, on the west side of the Gulf 
of Genoa. It is charmingly situated amidst 
lemon and orange gardens, and has a small 
but secure harbour defended by a fort It 
has a cathedral dating from 1604, and a 
handsome theatre dedioated to the poet 
Chiabrera, who was a native. The indus- 
tries include pottery, silk, wool, glass, paper, 
Ac. Pop. 27,098. 

Savonarola, Girolamo, Italian ecclesias- 
tical reformer, bom at Ferrara 1452. Edu- 
cated for the medical profession, he yet 
secretly entered the order of Dominicans 
at Boloffna in 1475. In 1482 he was sent 
to St. Mark's convent at Florence, and 
began to preach there, but with little sue- 
cess. He retired into Lombardy, and there 
Us increasing fame as a preacher and theo- 
logian inducM Lorenzo it* Medid to invite 
him (1490) to return to Florence. And now 
his dtscouraes attracted such crowds that 
the ohuroh could not contain than, the 
great theme of Us doquence being the cor- 
mptions in dinrdi and state, and the gen- 
end iniquity of the times. In 1491 he 
was elscled i«icr cl Si Mark's. At this 
thne Maly enjoyed profound peace, but Sa- 
vonarola starred hii hearem fotetUUng 
the advent of fcteigB enemies brii^^ing deso- 
lation; and tUs ptediotion was ooBMssed 
1^ the people to have been fuUUed when 
S49 


Charles VIII. of France in 1494 invaded 
Italy. Further, tUs Dominican preacher of 
Si Mark's claimed to be a speouJ messen- 
ger from God, to be the recipient of divine 
revelations, to see visions, and to have the 
gift of prophecy. He foretold the death of 
the pope, the kmg of Naples, and his patron 
Lorenza When the latter was on his death- 
bed (1492) Savonarola refused to grant Um 
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absolution unless under conditions which the 
prince refused After the death of Lorenzo 
and the expulsion of his son Piero^ Savona- 
rola put himself at the head of those who 
demanded a more demooratioal form of gov- 
ernment; and such was now bis command- 
ing influence in Florence that he organized 
the distracted city into a form of republic, 
with two councils and a govembg signory. 
But in his seal, not content with revolution- 
izing Florence, be meditated the reform of 
the Homan court and of the irregularities 
oi the clergy. To this end be wrote to the 
Christian princes, declaring that the church 
was corrapt, aod that it was their duty to 
cemvoke a general council Alarmed at this, 
Alexander VX, who was then pope, excom- 
municated him in 1497, and the Dull was read 
in the cathedral at Florence. But besides the 
papal and political influences which were 
now arrayed against Savonarola, his innova- 
tions in St. Mark's and other monasteries 
had excited the enmity of the monks, espe- 
cially the Frandscans. In these ciroum- 
stances Francesco di Puglisi a Franciscan 
friar, challenged Savonarola to test the 
truth of hislUvine pretenakos by pM^ 
with Mm throng the ordeal of fire. This 
Savonarola dedmed; s cenes d tnmuK and 
riot arose; St Miurk's was stormed by an 
infuriated mob and Savonarola oast Into 
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prison. As tho result of the mook trial with 
torture which followed in 1498, SaronaroliL 
with two of his coinpaiiions, Was strangled 
and then burned. His writings oonslst of 
some theological works, n triMtise on the 
Qovemment of Florence, and numerous 
sermons. 

SaToy, one of the oultirated forms of the 
cabbage (Braaida olemeea) which has a firm 
head and crinkled leaves. It is good for 
winter use, and is best after a sliffht frost. 

SaYOy,I)UOHT of (ItiOlaii, Savqfa; French, 
8cmie\ formerly a division of the Sardinian 
Kingdom, now forming two of the depart- 
ments of Franoe; bounded on the north and 
north-east by Switzerland, on the east and 
south-east by Piedmont, and on the south 
and west by the French departments of Is^re 
and Ain. Savov belongs enrirely to the 
basin of the Bhone, and is bounded on 
the north by the Lake of Geneva. The 
climate is in general cold, the winters are 
long and severe, and the summers frequently 
follow without an intermediate spring. The 
vine is cultivated with success, but the chief 
riches of the country are in its cattle and 
dairy produce. By treaty (1800) Savoy was 
oedM oy Sardinia to Franoe (see SardiniOf 
Kingdmn o/), of whioh it now forms two 
departments, Savoie, area 1 769 square miles, 
pop. 267,428, and Haute Savoie, area 1814 
square miles, Mp. 276,018. The capital of 
the former is Uhamb4ry, of the latter An- 
ne^. 

iMToy, HotJSi OF, one of the oldest royal 
houses of Europe, now represented by the 
King of Italy. Humbert White Hand (Um- 
berto Blanoamano), the reputed descendant 
of Wlttekind, the last of the Old Saxon 
kings, was the first of the family who took 
a prominent place among the princes of 
Northern Italy. The famuy dominions con- 
tinued to increase, and under Amadeus 11. 
(1108-49) were raised to a county of the 
•mj^ (llll)i and now received une name 
of Savoy. Count Thomas 1. (1188-1888) 
obtainsd important accessions of territoiy 
inCniamb4iw,Turin,Vaud,Ao. Amadeus IV. 
( 1288 - 58 ) obtained the submisrionof thed^ 
ii Turin to his rule. Amadeus VI. lent hii 
akl to the Qreek emperor, John Paleologus. 
against the Turks and the Bulgarians, and 
united the krdsltoof Oherasoo, Coni, Gex, 
and Valromet to liie posmes lona . His aon, 
Ama^kus V& ( 1888 - 21 ), forced the Count 
of Provenee to eed s hte Nioe and Vinti- 
migUa. Anwdeuo Vm., grandson of tbs 
pTMsd^ (1821-1451), fOQsivod the duoat 


title from the Emperor Sigismund in 1416, 
and acquired the county of GeneviL together 
with Bugey and VercellL The elder male 
line becirae extinct in 1496, and the crown 
devolved on the neareet collateral heiis, 
PhiUbert II. (1497>1504) and his brother 
Charles III. (1504-53). The latter aided 
the Emperor Charles V. against Francia L 
of France, and was finally deprived of all 
his territories by the PVenoh king. But his 
son Philibert Emmanuel sumamed the Iron 
Head (1558-80), succeeded in gaining back 
the greater part of the pater^ domains. 
Charles Emmanuel 1. (1580-1680) was 
prompted to reconquer the marquisate of 
Baluzzo, but Henry IV. of Franoe invaded 
Savoy and Piedmont, and compelled the 
duke to dve up Bugey, Valromey. and Glex. 
His son, victor AxnMeus I., regained these 
poBsessionB, and added to them Montferrat, 
Alba, and some other places. Victor Ama- 
deus II. (1676-1730), grandson of the first 
of that name, at the beginning of the war 
of the Spanish Bnooession sided with France, 
but aften^^ards transferred his services to 
Austria. By the Treaty of Utrecht (1718) 
he received a part of the Duoby of Milan, 
along with the island of Sicily, which con- 
ferrd upon him the title of king; but in 
1780 he was compelled to give up Sicily to 
Austria in exchange for Sardinia, wuofa, 
along with Savoy, ]Nedmont, and ^ other 
donunion^ became the Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia. Sardinia, Kingdom of. 

Baroy, The, a district of London, between 
the Strand and the Thames Embankment, 
site of the Savoy Palace, built by Simon 
de Montfort, Earl of Leioester, in 1245, and 
afterwards given to Peter of Savoy, unde 
of Eleanor^ueen of Henry III. It was 
burned by Wat Tyler in 1881, but restored 
as a hos^tal by Henry VII. in 1505, and 
Bttfered various vicissitudes up to its demo- 
litimi in 1817-19. The Chapa of the Savog 
(eiwly 16th oentory), whi<m at one time 
enjoyed the privilege of ssnotuary, after 
bdng injured by fir^ was reetored at the ex- 
pense of Queen Victoria. It is one of the 
obapels-royal, but is used as adistriot church. 

Bafoy Ooifmioi, an eodesiaBtieal eon- 
ferenoe bald in 1661 at the Savoy Palace (see 
above) between EpkoopaUan and Preebyto- 
rian divines. ThepropomlmadebydieP^- 
byterisns mu, that the ocmferenee shoi^ 
adopt Biihc|> Uasher^s aohelne of ^veshy- 
teries, synods, and sssethhlisi sn the basil 
of aeMtktbni, but to Ibis it waa rmfXm 
that U» oimimladon was not anmowetad te 
850 
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dMl wHih dmroh govemoMiii Hie two 
portiM finiQ j Bepmted «t the e»d ol four 
numthf withoiit ooming to m tliiglo mooIq- 
tiotL Tlie goyemment poMed & the fol- 
lowing jeer the femoiia act of imlforiiiity, 
the etringent bUuiees of wUeh droye about 
2000 cle»ynien from the Anglioan Church. 

Bam, Batov, or Sayoi, an hiland of the 
Malaj Ardiipdago eouth-weet d Timor; 
areai 2S7 square miles. It yields millet, 
mabe, sugaroane, cotton, tobaooo^ Ac,, and 
its Malayan inhabitants are subject to the 
Dutdb goyemment of Timor. Popi 85,000. 

Bawiatwa'ri, anatiye state in the Bombay 
Preddenc^, dtuated about 200 miles soum 
of Bombay, bounded north and west by the 
British disMot of Ratnagiri, and on the south 
by the Porti^ese tenitoir of Goa; areai 900 
sq. miles. Pop. (mostly Hindu), 174,488. 

Saw-fish, afish {Prittit arUiquorum) nearly 
related on the one hand to the sharks, and on 
the other to the rays. It attains a length of 
from 12 to 18 fe^ has a long beak or snout, 
with iqiineB projecting like teeth on both 
edges, armed with whkh it is yery destmc- 
tire to shoals of small fishes, and is said to 
attack and inflict serere and even mortal 
injuries on the large cetaceans or whalea 
Saw-flies, a group of insects belong- 
ing to the order Hymenoptera, and distin- 


podtor of the females, 
which is composed of two 
broad plates, with serrated 
or tooled edges, by means 
of which they incise the 
stems and leayes of plants, 
and depodt their eggs in 
the slits thus formed. The 
tnrn^fly {Athalia eemtU 
folia) and ^e goosebeny- 
fly (Nemaluo grouuJUiriat) 
are ezamplea. 

Saws are instruments 
with a de n tated or toothed 
edgeemployedtoontwood, 
st^ fyocT, or other solid substance, and are 
either atrii^ or drcular. In form and sbe 
they yssy from the minute soxgloal or dental 
tool to the large fnstmmsnt used In saw- 
mflk Ilmorwsi-mdiuv^MrettttlnglofS 
TmmXf, Is a large strslsht saw wtoo^ by 
two psrM% one at each end. Ther^liif- 
Aand-aSuv atad pamA-mmmia 
saws flor the me ef one perm, the bladss 
tspniinginlingthfrtmithehnndla fkaen- 



gubhed by the bmuliar 
oonfonnation of tne ovi- 


made of yery diin blades cf steel stUbhed 
widi stout pieces of brass, bon, or steel fined 
on theb back edges. l%ey are used for 
forming the shoulders of tenons, doye-taS 
joints, fto., and for many other purposes for 
which a neat dean cut b required Com- 
jDOM and kty-hde tarn are long narrow 
saws, tapering from about 1 inch to | inch 
in width, and used for making curved 
outs. Machine saws are comprehended 
under three different classes — circular, re- 
ciprocating, and band-saws. The circular 
taw b a mso of steel with saw teeth upon 
its periphery. It b made to revolve with 
great rapidity and force, while the log b 
pushed forward against it by means of a 
Iravdlbg pbtform. The reetproeating taw 
works like a two-handled band-saw, being 
driven upwards and downwards and ths 
wood ca^ed forward against its teeth. 
The hand^taw or ribbon-taw consbts of a 
thin endleee saw placed like a belt over two 
wheels, and shrained on them. The ribbon 
passes down through a flat sawing-table^ 
upon which the material to be out is laid. 
Saws for cutting stone are without teeth. 
The sawing of timber b an important in- 
dustry in some countries, espeoiaUy the IT. 
States and Canada, where munense quan- 
tities of lumber are produced. Water-power 
b often employed to drive the machinery of 
the saw-miUs, but steam b equally oommon. 

Baza (s&ks], Hkrmarn Mauzioi, Comtx 
1 ) 1 , Marshal of France, natural son of Augus- 
tus II., king of Poland, ^ Aurora, eountsss 
of KdnSgsmark, bom at Dresden 169fl, died 
1750. At the age of twelve be joined the 
allied army under the Duke of Bfarlborough 
and the Prince Eugene, and was present at 
tiie sieges of Lille Tbumay. After the 
Treaties of Utrecht and Passarowitc be 
witiidrew to France, and at Paris made 
himself intimately acquainted with profes- 
sional tactics. Cb the death of bb father 
he dedhied the oommaad of the Saxon army, 
offered Urn bf hb brother Avupistus III, 
and joined the Frendi, with whom he db- 
tiagmshed Umaelf at Dettingen and Philips- 
bmg, and in 1744 was reamrded with the 
staff of a marshal of France. He was em- 
^yed in the war that followed the death 
of the Bmperor Ofaarlss VI., and in 17^ 
gained the famoue battie of Fontanoy. In 
1747 he wae yictorious at Laofeldt, and in 
the Moitiag year took Maestricbt, soon 
after which the Peace of Aiz-la-Chan^ 
ameoasliided. He wrote a treatise estttled 
MM Wkmim, on the art of war. 
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Stan, John Godfbbt, Amerioan littera- 
teur, bom 1816, died 1867. He atudied law, 
but ultimately took to joumaliim and litera- 
ture. Hie poems, many of which are of a 
humorous (maracter, have been very popu- 
lar in America. They include Pn^fresi, a 
Satirical Poem (1846); Humorous and Sa- 
tirical Poems (1860); Mon^ Klne (1859); 
Flying Dutchman (1862); Clever Stories of 
Many Nations (1866); The Masquerade 
(1866); Fables and Legends (1872); and 
Leisure Day Rhymes (1876). 

Sazt-Altenburg (saks-al^ten-burg; Ger- 
man, Sachsen- Alteinhurq\ zak'sdn-arten- 
burA), an independent duchy in Thuringia, 
formteg one of the states in the German 
Empire, is divided into two nearly equal 
portions by a part of Reuss, and is bounded 
on the H.W. by the Grand-duchy of Saxe- 
Weitnar-Eisenaoh, on the N. by Prussia, 
and on the k. by Saxony; area, 610 square 
miles. The eastern or Altenburg di\^ion 
is very fertile, while the western or Baal- 
Eiaenbuig; portion b hilly and wooded. The 
duchv is represented by one vote in the 
Bunaesrath and one vote in the Heidistag 
of the German Empire. The capital is Al- 
tenburg. Pop. 161,460. 

Baze-Ooburg-Qotha (saks'ko-buiv-go-ta; 
German, Saohim-Koburg-Ootha), a ^chy of 
Central Germany, one of the states of the 
German Empire, oompriaing the province of 
Gotha, lying oetweenPrusi^ Schwarzburg, 
Meiningen, and Weimar; and the province 
of Cobuig, lying between Meiningen and Ba- 
varia; Coburg 218 square rnUus, and Gotha 
642 square miles. The south of Gotha and 
north of Coburg are both mountainous. Both 
divisions are mrtile; the hills are covered 
with wood, and in Gotha coal and other 


duke of Edinburgh. Pop., Coburg, 62,498; 
Gotha, 164,106; total, 216,608. 

Baxe-Heininjgen (saks-mi^ning-en ; Ger- 
man, 8aeh$en-Meining(sn)t a duchy of Cen- 
tral Germany, and one of the states of the 
German Emf^, consisting of a main body, 
and several minor isolated portions. Area, 
956 square miles. Thegreatw partof the sur- 
face is hilly, and the principal crops are oats, 
buckwheat, potatoes, turnips, hemp; and the 
pastures rear considerable numbers of cattle, 
sheep, and horses. The minerals include 
iron and copper, worked to a small extent, 
and the manufactures are chiefly ironware, 
porcelain, glass, Ac. The government is a 
hereditary and constitution^ monarchy, and 
the great mi^rity of the inhabitants are 
Lutherana The duchy sends one member 
to the Bundesrath and two to the Reichstag 
of the German Empire. The capital is Mein- 
ingen. Pop. 284,006. 

Baxe-Weimar, or Saxb-Wbimar-Eiss- 
NACH (saks-wi'mar; German, Saeh»en-'Wei- 
mar-EUeiruick\ zak'sen-vi-m&r-I'zn-ak), a 
grand-duchy of Central Germany, one of 
the states of the German Empire, and con- 
sisting of three larger portions, Weimar, 
Neustadt, and Eisenach, and twelve smaller 
parcels. Area of the whole, 1421 square 
miles. The forests are very extensive, and 
form the principal wealth of the grand- 
duchy. The minerals are unimportant In 
Eisenach woollen, cotton, and linen tissues, 
ribbons, and carpets, Ac., are made. The 
chief town is Weimar, and there is a uni- 
versity of considerable repute at Jena. The 
government is oonstitutionid, the legislative 
power ^ing vested in a house of paruament, 
consisting cl one chamber of thirty -one 
members. Baxe-Wei- 


minerals are found. The chief occupations 
of the inhabitants, particularly in Coburg, 
are cattle-rearing ana agriculture. In Gotha 
there are mamdaotures of linen, leader, 
metal-wares, Aa The government is a con- 
stitutional monarchy, and each province has 
its own elective assembly, while the duchy 
sends one member to the Bundesrath and 
two to the Reichstag of the German Em- 
pire. For affairs common to both divisions 
the assemblies meet conjointly at Cobuig 


and at Gotha altematelv, the two chief towns 
of the duchy. The ducal house and the 
greater part of tiie population profess the 
Lutheran fitith. The late Prinoe Consort 
was the yoonra brother of the late duke 
(Ernest ll.), who was suooeeded in the duke- 
dom by I^oe Alfred of Great Britain, 


mar sends one mem- 

ber to the Bundes- 

rath and three to the wM 
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Baz-bom (after M. ^ i MMMr W 
SaXf of Parii^ the in- iNPffl ifr 11 
ventor), a name of 
several brass wind- JIIM 
instraments, with a HUtH Jj/lg 
wide mouthpiece and 
three, four, or five pis- 
tons, much employed Busmx-hoin. 
in mflitaiy Wds. 

These horns comprise the piooclo oomet or 
high small aax-hom, the aemrano, the altiH 
the tenor, baritone^ baas, and douMe-baaa. 
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Utai&KftL, ft genm of mftrme UmeUi* 
bmnchiftte mollwcA remarkftble for exoft* 
Tftting burrowB in rock to terve fti their 
hftMmons. 

Sftx'ifrftgft, ft popoUr neme of Tftrioue 
plftnte, the lexUregei proper belonging to 
the genui Saxifr&ga^ of the nftt order Sftxi- 
fragftoeae. The epeciee are moetly inhftbit- 
ftnts of alpine and eubalpine reri^ of the 
colder and temperate parts of we northern 
zone. Most of them are tme rook plantSi 
with tufted foliage and panicles of white, 
yellow, or red flowers; and many are well 
known as ornamental plants in our gardens, 
as S, wnbrdaaf London pride or none-so- 
pretty; S, granvldHa^ white or granulated 
meadow sasdfrage; S. kypnoidet, mossy saxi- 
frage or ladies* cushion; S, eraaiifdia, or 
thick-leaved saxifrage; S. sannerUdta, or 
Chinese saxifrage. The genus is a large 
one, containing upwards of 150 species, of 
which at least twelve are natives of Bri- 
tain. 

Saxo Qrammatiooft (that is, Saxo the 
Grammarian, or the Learned), the most 
celebrated of the old Danish historians, who 
flourished in the 12th century. He Is sup- 
posed to have been a native of Denmark, of 
which kingdom and its dependencies he 
compiled (in Latin) an elaborate history 
down to 1186. Saxo was a priest in the 
cathedral of Boeskilde, and died about 
1208. 


in the walls splay from both the interior 
and the exterior, the position of the windows 
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0. Tower at SomvUag Church, Muieez. b. Tower ot 
Bsmm-on-Huinber Church, Lliuxilnihlre. c. Long and 
ehortwoik. d. Window with a beluiter. 


Sftxon Amhiteoturo, the earliest stage 
of native English aroUteoture, its peii^ 
being from the conversion of Englimd to 
Christianity till the Conquest or near it, 
when Norman architecture began to pre- 
vail (7th to 11th century). The few relics 
left us of this style exhibit its general 
characteristics as having been rude solidity 
and strength. The wails are of rougn 
masonry, very thick, without buttresses, 
and sometimes of herring-bone work; the 
towers and pillars thick in proportion to 
height, the former being somrtimes not 
more than three diametmi high; the qurins 
or angle masonry are of hewn stones set 
alternately on end and horizontally; tiie 
arches ol doorways and windows are rounded, 
or sometimes th^ openings have triangular 
heads, their jambs of long and short vfoA 
onrryhkg eitker rudely carved imposts or 
eapltais with square abed. Sometimes 
heavy mouldings run round the arches^ and 
when two or more arches are conjoined in 
an arcade these are on heavy km shalti 
teased hke belnstea Winoow 
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being in the middle of the thickness of the 
waU. 

Saxons (German, Saehten; Latin, 
SaaOnM^ a Teutonic race whose name ie 
generally derived from the Old Grerman 
word 9 ahi (a knife or ehort sword). They 
are first mentioned by Ptolemy, who speaks 
of them as inhabiting a district bounded by 
the Eider, the Elbe, and the Trave. In the 
3d oentory of the C^rietian era they were a 
numerous, warlike, and piratical neople. In 
the 5tb century considerable hordes of them 
crossed from the Continent and laid the 
foundationaof the Saxon kingdoms in Britain 
— ^Eseex or East Saxons, Sussex or South 
Sftxons,Aa (Bee.ffnpfaiufanddnpfo-d!auKms.) 
Those who remei^ in Germany (Old 
Saxona) occupied a gre^ extent of country, 
of vague and varying limits, which bore the 
general name of &xony. Charlemagne 
waged a thirty years' war against the 
Saxons; and WittiJdnd, their nationri hero, 
with many of his oountiymen, submitted to 
hie arms^ and embraced Christianity. See 
Saatmih Kingdom of. 


SAXON SWITZERLAND SAXONY. 


Saxon SwitMTland, a name which haa 
been given to part of the Kingdom of Saxony, 
on the £lbe» aouth-eaet of Dreeden and bor- 
dering on Bohemia. It oonilata of a group 
of mountains of sandstone, ¥rith valleys and 
streams of the most picturesque character, 
in which isolated masses of sandstone, large 
and small, occur in very fantastic shapes. 
It is about 24 miles long, and equally wide. 

Saxony, Kingdom of (German, SaohMen\ 
a kingdom of Central Germany; bounded on 
the north-west, north, and east by Prussia, 
south-east and south by Bohemia, south- 
west by Bavaria, and west by Reuss, Haxe- 
Weimar, and Saxe - Altcnburg ; greatest 
length, 185 miles; greatest breadth, 75 miles; 
area, 5786 square miles (or rather less than 
Yorkshire); pop. 8,786,080. For adminis- 
trative purposes it is divided into the four 
districts of Dresden, Leipzig, Zwickau, and 
Bautzen or Budissin. 

General Featuree.^Wii)i the exception of 
a very smaU portion of the east, which sends 
its waters to the Baltic, Saxony belongs to 
the basin of the Elbe, which traverses it in 
a north-westerly direction for about 70 
miles. Of its tributaries the most im- 
portant are the Mulde and the Elster. The 
surface, though very much broken, mav 
be regarded as an inclined plane, whicm 
commences in the south, in the Er^ebiive 
chain, and slopes towards the nor&. in 
the more elevated districts the scenery b 
wild, while on either side of the Elbe^ from 
the Bohemian frontier to Pima, is a remark- 
able tract, covered with fantastic sandstone 
formations, which has received the name of 
the Saxon Switzerland. On the IVussian 
frontiers, where the district subsides to its 
lowest point, the height above the sea is 
only 250 feet The loftiest summits are 
generally composed of granite and gneiss, 
and are rich in mine^ products. The 
Erzgebirge is continued by the Biesenge 
birge, a branch of which, under the name of 
the Lausitzer-gebiige or Mountains of Lu- 
satia, covers a oonsiderable portion of the 
east of Saxony. The climate in the loftier 
mountain districts is very cold, but with 
this exception it is milder than that of most 
countries ol Eurt^ under the same latitude. 

ProduettonBi Indutiriet. — The most im- 
portant crops are rye, oats, barley, wheat, 
potatoes; and orchard -fruits, paiticularly 
Mples, pears, and plums, are very abundant 
Considerabls attention is paid to the culture 
of the vibe. Lam numbm of homed cattle 
are exported, de wool ol Saxoi^ has long 


been celebrated for its excellence. Swine 
and horses are of a superior breed. The 
minerals are of great importance, and in- 
clude silver, lead, tin, iron, cobalt, nickel, 
bismuth, and arsenic. Numerous seams, both 
of lignite and coal, are found in various dis- 
tricts, and are worked to a considerable 
extent. The quarries furnish in abundance 
granite, porphyry, basalt, marble, serpentine, 
and sanostona Several mineral springs of 
reputation exist Saxony is an important 
manufacturing country. llie principal manu- 
factures are cotton and woollen goods, linen, 
lace, ribbons, and straw-plaiting. Other 
industries are earthenware, Dresden ware, 
leather, chemicals, Ac., and the printing 
establishments of Leipzig are well known. 
Saxony is connected with the great trunk 
lines which traverse Central Europe, and has 
over 1500 miles of railway. 

AdmimHratum^ dr, — The government 
is a constitutional monarchy (forming part 
of the German Empire), In which the 
executivu power is lodged solely in the 
crown, and the legislative power jointly in 
the crown and tw o chambers, l^e mem- 
bers of both houses are paid for their ser- 
vices: the amount (12s. j^r day during the 
session) being the same for the members of 
each house. Justice is administered by 
three classes of courts, namely, courts ^ 
primary, secondary, and tertiary resort or 
instance. In reli^on universal toleration 
is guaranteed; but the religious body recog- 
nized by the state is the Lutherans. At 
the head of the educational establishments 
of the kingdom is the University of Leipzig, 
and there are gymnasia in the principal 
towms. The army is raised chiefly by con- 
scription— all male citizens being bound to 
serve for three years in the active service, 
four years in the reserve, and five in the 
Landwehr. As a member of the German 
Empire Saxony has four votes in the Federal 
Council, and sends twenty -three deputies to 
the Reichstag. The chief towns are Dieeden 
(the capital), Leipzig, Chemnitz, Zwickau, 
Plauen, and Freiberg. 

— The present ruling family in 
Saxony claims descent from Wittildnd, the 
national hero who was conquered by Char- 
lemagne and embnmed Christianitj. The 
territory became a duchy about 880, and 
in the 10th oentuiy Duke Heniy was elected 
German emperor. In 1127 the dudiv passed 
to the Bavarian branch of the Guelx family, 
and alter several changes Frederidk the 
Warrior, maigraveol Meissen and landgrave 
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of Thuringia beoune (1428) Eleotor of Sax- 
ony. Hii grandioni, Erneot and Albeit, in 
1485 divid^ the family poteemiona, found- 
ing the Erneetine and Albertine lines re- 
spectively, the former retaining the electoral 
dignity. Ernest was succeed^ by his sons 
Frederick IIL (1486-1525) and John (1525- 
1582), but in 1548 the elector of the Ernestine 
line was put under the ban of the empire, 
and the dectorate transferred to Maurice, 
who represented the Albertine line which 
now occupies the throne. Maurice was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Augustus (1558-86), 
who made important additions to the Saxon 
territories by purchase and otherwise. His 
son, Christian I., died in 1691, leaving his 
crown to his son, Christian II. ChrisUan's 
brother and successor, John George I. (1611 
-56), joined Gustavus Adolphus in the 
Thiity Years* war, and the Saxon forces 
took part at Breitenfeld and at LUtzen. 
Frederick Augustus I. (1694-1733) em- 
braced the Catholic relidon (1697) to obtain 
the crown of Poland. Frederick Augustus 
II. also obtained the Polish crown (as Au- 
gustus III.) after a war with France and 
joined with Austria in the Seven Years' 
war. Frederick Augustus III. (1763-1827) 
reluctantly took part against France when 
war was declared by the immrial diet in 
1793, but after the battle of «fena the elec- 
tor and his army fought side by side with 
the French. Napoleon conferred upon him 
the title of king, and large additions were 
made to the Suon territory in 1807 and 
1809. In 1818 Saxony was the scene of 
Napoleon's struggle wiui the allies, and the 
battles of LUtzen, Bautzen, Dresden, and 
Leipzig were followed by the Congress of 
Vienna (1814), when a large part of the 
dominicms then under the Saxon monarch 
was ceded to Prussia. A period of great pro- 
gress followed, interrupted somewhat at the 
revolutionary period of 1848-49. In the 
Austro-Pmasian war of 1866 Saxony took 
purt with Austria, and was occupied by the 
Pmasian troopa Prussia desired to incor- 
porate the kingdom, but Austria, supplied 
France, opposed this arrangement, and 
Sazo^ was admitted into the North Ger- 
man donfederation instead. In the Franco- 
German war Saxony united with the rest 
of Germany against IVance; and the present 
King Albeii (then orown-prinoe) was com- 
mander of the German army of ^e Meuse. 

tazoay, PBCsaiair, a province of the 
Prussian monarchy, of irregular shape, and 
with isolated dlstnota, alm^ in the centre 
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of Germany, to the north of the Kingdom 
of Saxony; area, 9729 square miles. Origi- 
nally a part of Saxony, it was given to 
Prussia by the Congress of Vienna (1814). 
The northern and li^e portion belongs to 
the North German pl^n; the southern and 
south-western is elevat^ or hilly, partly 
belonging to the Hartz Mountain system, 
and cont^ning the Brocken (3742 feet). The 
chief river is we Elbe. The soil is generally 
productive, about 61 per cent being under 
the plough and 20 per cent forests. Beet 
sugar is largely produced. The mineral pro- 
ducts are valuable, particularly lignite, salt, 
kainite, and other potash salts. The capital 
of the province is Magdeburg; other towns 
are H^le (with a university), Erfurt, and 
Halberstadt Pop. 2;698,712. 

Bay, JxAN Baptists, political economist, 
bom at Lyons 1767, ^ed 1882. He was 
destined by his father for a commercial 
career, and passed a part of his youth in 
England. On his return to France he was 
for some time secretary to Clavibre, the 
minister of finance, and from 1794 to 1800 
conducted a journal called the Decade. In 
1799 he was a member of the tribunate, 
but being removed by Napoleon devoted 
himself to industrial pursuits. In 1819 he 
was appointed professor of industrial econ- 
omy at the Conservatoire des Arts et Me- 
tiers, and in 1831 was nominated to the 
chair of political economy at the College de 
France. His chief works are his Traitd 
d* Economic politique, and his (Jours oomplet 
d'^Uxmomie politique pratique. 

Bay, JxAN Baptibtb L^n, French states- 
man and economist, grandson of the above, 
bom at Paris 1826. He was returned to 
the National Assembly in 1871, and in the 
following year became finance minister iu 
the government of M. Theirs. He occupied 
this position in successive ministries; was 
appointed ambassador to London in 1880, 
was afterwards president of the senate, but 
latterly a deputy. His works include His- 
toire de la CaisM d'Esoompte ; Les Finances 
de la France ; Les Solutions Ddmocratiques 
de la Question des ImpOts, Ac. Died in 1 896. 

Bavot, Abohibald Hknby, D.D., LL.D., 
English comparative philologist and orien- 
taltet, boro 1846. He was educated at Bath 
and Oxford, where he became a feUow and 
tutor of Queen’a College. From 1878 to 1890 
he was deputy professor of oomparative 
philology undw Max MUller. He was a 
member of the Old Testament Bevision 
CkNDpaay, and was Hibbsrt Lsoturer (1887). 
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He if the Mthor of many worke on phil- 
ology and on oriental langnagei, Including 
Prindplee of Comparative Phihdc^y; Intro- 
duction to the Science of Language; Andent 
Empirei of the East; Aaeyria^ Itf Princes, 
Priests, and People; Assvrian Grammar; 
l^tures on the Origin ana Growth of Eeli- 
gion; iieuuriU of the Past; Ac. 

Scab, a sldn disease in sheep, analogous 
to itch in man and mange in horses and 
dogs, usually propagated by contagion, and 
cauB^ by the presence of minute acari, 
which burrow under the skin. Various 
medicines have been recommended, such as 
lard or palm-oil, 2 lbs.; oil of tar, } lb.; sul- 
phur, 1 Ibk, mixed together and rubb^ on 
the diseased spots. 

Boabbard-ilsh (tlie Lrpidopus eaudcUut) 
a beautiful fish found in the Mediterranean 
and Eastern Atlantic, so called because in 
shafH) it bears some resemblance tr> the 
sheath of a sword. It is of a bright silvery 
whiteness, with a single dorsal fin running 
along the back. 

Boa^biOttS (Seahi/iaa), an extensive genus of 
annual and perennial herbs, belonging to 
the natural order J>ii)saoei«. They are an- 
nual or f)erenuial nerbs, with entire or 
divided leaves and heads of blue, pink, white, 
or yellowish flowers. S, succlsa, devil's bit, 
is a common British plant It possesses 
great aatringency but no important medi- 
cinal virtues, although it was formerly sup- 
posed to be of great efficacy in all scaly 
eruptions, hence the name. 

Bead, or Horsb-maokbbkl [TraohUrut 
tr€UihQruM)f a genus of teleostean fishes in- 
cluded in the family Soomberidw or mac- 
kerels, and found around the coasts of 
Britain. It appears in large shoals, and the 
flesh, although ooarse, is esteemed and eaten 
salted during the winter months. 

Bomrola. See Muoiut ScatvoUu 

BoafsU iskaTel), or Soaw Fill, a moun- 
tain of England, in the south of the county 
of Oumbenand, near the borders of West- 
moreland, oonsists of two principal summitsb 
separated from each other by a deep chasm. 
Of the two peaks the higher is 9229 leet» 
the other 8092 feet in height 

BoigUdU (skkl-yi-fllk), a oomposition, 
imltaove of marble, used for enriching col- 
umns and Internal walls of buildings. It is 
composed of gypsum, or sulphate of lime, 
oalemed and rocnioed to a flne powder, with 
the addition of water, by whkh a fine paste 
is made. While soft it la bestudded with 
f^linters of spar, maibl^ granite^ bits of 


oonorete, oolonred gypsum, or veins of day, 
in a semi-fluid state. It is smoothed wi& 
fine iron tools when soft and when it 
be(xnnes hard receives a high polish like 
marble. 

Boala-Eova, Turkish, Kdbhadabsi, a sea- 
port town in Asiatic Tuxkey, at the head of 
the gulf of same name, 40 miles south of 
Smyrna. The ruins of Ephesus are in the 
neighbourhood Population about 10,000. 

Bcala'rla, a genus of marine, turreted, 
gasteropodous mollusca, with raised ribs or 
ridges on their shells. They are found in 
sandy mud, at depths varying from 7 to 18 
fathoms, and are commonly called wentle- 
traps. 

Boald-flsh, a marine flat-fish, Rhombut 
A moffU)»8U8, allied to the turbot sole, and 
flounder. It is not uncommon on the British 
coasts. 

Boald-head, a fungous parasitic disease 
of the scalp. See Favut, 

Bo&ldi. See Burnt and Scalds, 

Boalds, or Skalds, were the poets and 
historians of the Scandinavian race. They 
sang the praises of the gods, and celebrated 
the exploits of the national heroes. A list 
of 280 of the most distinguished is still pre- 
served in the Icelandic language. 

Beale, a mathematical instrument con- 
sisting of a slip of wood, ivory, or metal, 
with one or more sets of spaces graduated 
Mid numbered on its surface for meMuring 
or laying off distancee, Ac. 

B(^e, in music, a succession of notes ar- 
ranged in the order of pitch, and comprising 
those sounds which may occur in a piece of 
music written in a given key. In its simplest 
form the scale consists of seven stepe or 
degrees counted upward in a regular ordmr 
frm a root or prime (the tonlo or key- 
note), to which series the eighth is added to 
form the octave. It has b^n the praolioe 
among mustdaiis to oonsiderthe scale having 
0 for its key-note as the natural, model, or 
normal scale. The diatonic scale ascends 
by five steps (tones) and two half-steps 
(semitones), taking for the names of tbs 
notes the syllables do, re^ mi, fa, sol, la, si, 
do; the two semitones ooour Mween E and 
F (mi and fa) and B and C (si and do). 
When the scale is graduated all the way 
by a series of twelve half-steps or aemitemea 
it is called the chromatic aoalc, A aoala la 
said to be major when the interval between 
the key-note and the third above it, as from 
C to K, ooQslits of two tones; it is called 
mino r when tbe interval between tbe key- 
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Dole and Hi third, m from A to C, oonsisti m a Bcholar wm largely due to hli lather, 
of a tone and a hall See Music, after whose death he went, at the age of 

Softle-lm, a mpular name (or a fern of nineteen, to Paris, where he studied Greek, 
the genus CVtfmoA (( 7 . q^'ndrtim), so named Hebrew, Syriac, Persian, and most of the 
from the imbricated tawny scales at the modem European lanraam For some 
back of the fronds. To this plant was for- time he led an unsettled lue, visiting Italy 
merly attributed a marvellous influence over and England in his search for mannsoripts. 
the liver and spleen. It is a British species, Having become a Protestant he retired ^m 
and is said to be used as a bait for on France after the massacre id St Bartholo- 
the coast of Wales. mew, and was made professor in the Aca- 

Soale-inaoot, a name given to various in- demy at Geneva, but returned to France in 
sects of the Coo^ family injurious to plants. 1574, and lived there for the next twenty 
See Coceui. years. In 1 593 he was appointed to the chidr 

Soale-moti, a popular name given to the of polite literature in the ITniversity of ljey> 
Jungermannias, plants resembli^ moss, and den, and remained there until his death. Of 
belonging to the order Hepatioa?. lliey his numerous works, the treatise Be Emeu- 
grow on the trunks of trees, in damp earth, datione Temporum, is one of the most im^r- 
and in similar places, and are so called tant In this work he gave the first complete 
from the small s^e-like leaves. and scientific chronological system. His an- 

Scalene', in mathematics, a term applied notations to Theocritus, Nonnus, Catullus, 
to a triangle of which the three sides are TibuUua Propertius, ^neca (tragedies), 
unequal. A cone or cylinder is also said to Varro, Ausonius, Festus, are characterised 


be scalene when its axis is inclined to its 
base, but in this case the term oblique is 
more frequently used. 

Scales, the imbricated plates on the ex- 
terior of certain animals, as the pangolins 


#•■0 


SodMof FidMs. 


1, Ctenoid Boala of th« Perch S. Qjrdold Rosie of the 
Oerp S, Osnoid Boelae of Dipteme. 4, PUcold Hoale of 
Bsjr. 


or scaly ant-eaters, serpents and other rep- 
tiles, and especially fishes. The scales of 
the latter are developed beneath the true 
epiderm, and consist of alternate layers of 
membrane, of homy matter, and occasionally 
cMf pboiphate of Hme. Fishes are sometimes 
dsssed, in accordance with the structure of 


by an excessive subtlety and over-free treat- 
ment of the text.— SoAUOiR, J uliub CdCRAR, 
father of the above, was bom in 1484, and 
resided in Venice or Padua till his forty- 
second year, occupied with study and the 
practice of medicine. His writings gave 
him a high rank among the scholars of his 
age, although the bolmtess of some of his 
works rendered his faith suspected. He died 
1558. Both father and son gave rise to 
mudi ridicule on account of their vanitv 
and irritability. The work of neither is 
commensurate with his fame. 

Scallop. See Peeten. 

Scalp, the outer covering of the skull, 
compost of skin and of the expanded ten- 
dcm of the ocoipito-frontal muscle^ and of 
intermediate oeUular tissue and blood-ves- 
sels. Hence the skin of the head or a part 
of It, with the hair bdongiog to it, tom or 
cot off the American Inmans as a mark 


their seales, into Ctenoid, Ganoid, Cycloid, of victory over an 
and Placoid, the general appearance and enemy, 
character of which are well shown hi the Sc^y Ant-Eat- 
accompanying fl|pipce> (See also the sepa- «r. See Pangolin. 
rate terma) The term scale is applied Soamia'dar, a 
also in botany to a small rudiment^ or small stream in the 
metamorphosed leal^ soale-like In form and Troad,intbenorth- 
oftsn in arrangement ooDstitiiting the cover- west of Asia Minor, 
ing of the laM-bnds of the deddooiis trass associated with tiie 
laootdelimatea, theinvolncnimof theOom- little river Shnois 
pcsitm, the bracts of eatklna, Aa in the story of the 

fleala-talL See Antfssalurt. Troian war 

BoaUgmr (skal'i-j4r)b Josara Jems, son Soaailll^ hi ancient arehiteoture, a sort 

of JiUias Cfssar Scalar, bom at Agen hi of second plhith or Uook under a column, 
Fkanosb in 1540, died la 1609. BQs training statue, Ac., to raise it, but imA hhe a 
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pedestal, ornamented with any kind of 
moulding. 

Bcam^ony, a plant of the genus Convd- 
vuUiSt the C, Scamfrumia, which grows abnn- 
dantly in Syria and Asia Minor. It resem* 
hies the common bindweed {C. arventii)t but 
is larger, and has a stout tap-root, from 
which the drug scammony is extracted. This 
is the inspissated sap of the root, of a black- 
ish gray colour, a nauseous smell, and a 
bitter and acrid taste. It is used in medi- 
cine as a drastic purge, and tisually admin- 
istered in combination with other purgatives 
in doses of three or four grains. —Frettch or 
Montpellier geammony is a substance made 
in the south of France from the expressed 
juice of Cynanehum monepdiaeum (order 
Asclepiadaoeee), mixed with different resins 
and other purgative substances. 

Boandorbeg (that is, Alcxnwler Bey), 
prince of Albania, whose proper name was 
George Castriota, son <}f John, prince of 
that country, was bom about the yenr 1404, 
died 1467. As a boy he was sent as a host- 
age and educated at the Turkish court At 
the age of eighteen he was placed at the 
head of a body of troo})s, but beariiiji' of the 
death of his father Scanderbeg renounced 
Mohammedanism and raised too standard 
of insurrection in Albania He rei^»eatedly 
defeated the Ottoman forces, and Moham- 
med 11. found it necessary (1461) to accept 
terms of peace. After his death Albania 
again fell under Turkish dominion. 

Boandinavia, the andent name of the 
region now comprehending the three north- 
ern kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, or Sweden and Norway done, and 
still not uncommonly used. These ooun- 
tries were inhabited in the earliest times by 
people of the Teutonic stock, and B.O. 100 
the natives of Jutland and Schleswig be- 
came formidable to the Romans under the 
name of CVm&rt. But it was chiefly in the 
9Ui oentury that they made their power felt 
in the western and southern parts of Europe, 
where hordes of Northmen or Vikings, as 
they were sometimes called, made repeated 
raids in their galleys on the coasts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, Germany, 
France^ Spain, and Italy, where they plund- 
ered, des^yed, and sometimes founds new 
states. (See Northmen,) The Old Norse or 
Scandinavian literatnre, so far as extant, is 
of considerable value, having preserved to 
us not only the old versificadon peculiar to 
all nations Teutonic origin, but also the 
mythedogj, history, and laws of the pagan 


period of these northern countries. Among 
the most valuable remains are the Edda and 
the Sagas (which see). For the ancient my- 
thology see Northern Mythology. 

Boandiz, a small genus of plants, nat 
order Umbelliferse. It is composed of an- 
nual herbs with striated stems, bipinnate 
leaves, the leaflets divided into linear lobes, 
and small umbels of white flowers which 
are succeeded by slender long-beaked fruits. 
S. Pecten- Veneria (needle chervil, shraherd’s 
needle or Venus’s comb) is found in Britain. 

Scanso'res, an order of birds, popularly 
known as climbing birds, having ^e feet pro- 
vided with four toes, of which two are turned 
backwards and two forwards. Of the two 



Boanaons. 

a, Head aad foot of Cuokoo 6, 1)o of Giwn Wood- 
ptoker. c, L>o of Uroat Jaoiunar. 


toes which are directed backwards one is 
the hallux or proper hind-toe, the other is 
the outermost of the normal three anterior 
toes. This conformation of the foot enables 
the scansores to climb with unusual facility. 
Their food consbts of insects and fruit; 
their nests are usually made in the hollows 
of old trees. The most important families 
are the cuckoos (Cuculidn), the woodpeckers 
and wry -necks (Piddw), the parrots (Psit 
taddie), the toucans (lUmphastidaB), the 
trogons (Trogonide), the bvbets (Buooo- 
ttidas), and the plantain-eaters (Musopha- 
gidae). Not all of this order are actually 
climbers, and there are oUmbing birds whiem 
do not bdong to this order. 

Bc&ps, in botany, an unbrmnehed stem, 
or rather peduncle, rising from the root and 
bearing tlm fmetifioation without leaves, as 
in the nardssus and hyacinth.~>In archi- 
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teotare^ the ipiing of » odiimii; the part 
wl^re a oolnmn iprings from its bi^tisually 
moulded into a concave sweep or cavetta 

Scape-goat, in the Jewish ritual, a ^t 
which was brought to the door of the taber- 
nacle, where the high-priest laid his hands 
upon him, confessing the sins of the people, 
and putting them on the head of the goat, 
after which the goat was sent into the wil- 
derness, bearing the iniquities of the people. 
Lev. xvi 

Soap'ula, or Shoulder-Blade, the bone 
which in most mammalia forms the chief 
bone of the shoulder girdle, and which 
chiefly supports the upper limb on the trunk 
or axial skeleton. In man the scapula ex- 
ists as a flattened bone of trianguU^ shape, 
which lies on each side of the body, on the 
back, and towards the upper and outer bor- 
der of the chest or thorax. The internal 
surface of the scapula is concave, and is 
applied against the ribs. The outer or dor- 
sal surface is divided into two portions by a 
strong ridge which runs obliquely across 
the bone. 

Scap'ulRxy, a kind of garment or portion 
of drees, consisting of two bands of woollen 
stuff — one going down the breast and the 
other on the bade, over the shoulders— worn 
by a rdigieux. The original scapular was 
fint intr^uoed by St &tiedict, in lieu of 
a heavy cowl for the shoulders, designed to 
carry loads. 

Bcarabis'us, an extensive genua of coleop- 
terous insects, placed by Linnsus at the 
head of the insect tribes, and answering to 
the section LamelUcomes of Latreille. 'Aey 
are sometimes called dung-beetlet, from their 
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habit of indosing their eggs in pellets of 
dung, which are placed in holes excavated 
for their reception. The S. soeer, or sacrad 
beetle of the Egyptians, was rewarded with 
great venevatioo; and figures of it, plain or 
inscribed with charaeten, were habitually 
wom by the ancient Egyptians as an 
amulet Laige nnmbeis of these $earab(Bi 
or soarmbi^ made of hard stone or gems, aie 


still found in Egypt, often inscribed with 
hieroglyphics. S^e of the carved soarahs 
are three or four feet long. The beetle 
itself was also embalmed. 

Boar'amouch, a personage in Italian 
comedy, imported originally from Spain, 
whose character was compounded of traits 
of vaunting and poltroonery. His costume 
was black from top to toe, he wore a black 
toque (kind of square-topped cap), a black 
mantle, and bad on his face a mask with 
openings. In France the scaramouch was 
used for a greater variety of parts. 

Scarborragh, a munidpal and parliamen- 
tary borongh and seaport, England, county 
of York (North Hiding), is beautifully situ- 
ated on two open sandy bays separate by 
a bold promontory of rock 300 feet high, on 
the North Sea, 39 miles north-east of York. 
The main part of the town is south of this 
promontory and a deep valley divides it, and 
is bridged over from St Nicholas Cliff to 
the South Cliff. Scarborough has a tiwn- 
hall, market-hall, custom-house, assembly- 
rooms, public rooms, a theatre, some large 
hotels, several hospitals, a fine aquarium, a 
museum, spa saloon, Ac. It is much fre- 
quented for sea-bathing and for its mineral 
waters, which contain carbonate and sul- 
phate of lime, magnesia, and oxide of iron. 
There is a fine sea-wall, forming an agree- 
able promenade, also a promeni^e pier on 
the north side of the town. Soarlwrough 
harbour is much used by the fishing-fleets, 
and though confined at the entrance is easy 
of access, and safe and commodious. The 
castle, which stands on the dividing pro- 
montory, was erected about 1186, and is a 
conspiouons object to the seaward. The 
cliff on which it stands is exposed to a 
steady and rapid denudation by the sea. 
Scarborough carries on a limits foreign 
trade, principally with France, Holland, and 
the l^ltic. Ship-building, rope and sail- 
cloth making, the manufacture of jet orna- 
ments, and the fisheries give employment 
to many of the inhabitants. The borough 
sends one member to parliament. Pop. 
33,776. 

Bcarlirdite, a mineral of a pure white 
oolonr, void of lustre, and composed of 
al piqinis silica, ferric oxide, and water, 
oocurriiig as veins in the beds of sandstone 
covering the calcareous rock near Scar- 
borongh (whence the name). 

a particular method of uniting 
two pieoee of timber together by the ex- 
tremities, the end of one being ont or 
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notched lo m to fit into the other, mnldng 
the pert where the junction tnkei pUoe (S 
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the same tbiokneM m the reit of the piecee 
of timber. 

Boarifioatlon, the operation of making 
•everal inoiiioni in the ekln with a lancet 
or icarifioator for the purpose of taking 
away blood, letting out fluids, Ac.; or the 
remoral of flesh about a tooth in order to 
get at it the better with an instrument. 

Boarifloator, an instrument used in scari- 
fication or cupping. It consists of ten or 
twelve lancets in a sort of box or case, which 
are discharged through apertures in its plane 
surface by pulling a kind of trigger, so that 
in passing they make a uutiil»er of incisions 
in the pi^ to which the instrument is ap- 
plied. 

Boarlatti, Albbhandbo, Italian musician, 
born at Naples 1660, was educated at Home 
under Oai^mi, and after residing some 
time in Gkrmany and at Rome, passed the 
last years of his life at Naples, whore he 
died in 1725. He was the creator of modem 
opera, and wrote much church musia 

Boartot, a beautiful bright red odour, 
brighter than crimson. The finest scarlet 
dye is obtained from cochineal 

Boarlet Bean, or Soaklbt Runnkr, a 
twining plant, the PhanfSlut muU\fi{h^ a 
native of Mexico, cultivated as a green 
vegetable for its long rough pods or as an 
ornamental plant. 

Boarlet Fever, or SOABLATIKA, is an ex- 
tremely infectious disease, not confined to, 
but oommon among children. In ordinary 
cases the beginning of the disease is indicated 
by great heat and dryness of the skin, shiv- 
ering, headache, sidmess, and sore throat. 
Ano^er symptm is that the tongue is 
coated with a white fur through which nu- 
Boerous red points stand up^ from which 
appearance n is called the ^strawberry 
tongue.’ On the second day of the fever a 


rash appears and quickly spreads over the 
whole body, begins to fade on the fifth day, 
and disappears before the end of the seventh. 
After the rash has gone the skin begins to 
be shed in large fli&es, and this continues 
about five weelu. During this latter stage 
the disease is most infectious. At the first 
sjrmptoms the patient should receive a dose 
of castor-oil, and then be put in a warm 
bath. When the fever has gone, strengthen- 
ing food and frequent bathings should )>c 
given, and an equal temperature in the 
room observed. 

Scarlet Fish, a species of carp found in 
Chinese waters, and thus named because 
of its colour. The eyes in these fish are 
exceedingly prominent, and the fins are 
double. 

Scarp, in fortification, the interior slope 
or talus of the ditch next the fortified place 
and at the foot of the rampart. See Porti- 
ficaiion, 

Bcarpanto (ancient CarpaOun)^ an island 
of the Mediterranean, 28 miles south-west 
of Rhodes, 27 miles in length and about 6 
broad. It contains quarries of marble and 
mines of iron, and has several harboura 
Top. 6000. 

Bcarron, Paui., French comic author, 
born at Paris 1610 , died 1660. His father 
was a councillor of the parliament and a 
man of coitsiderublc means, and Scarron 
was educated for the church. Before he 
was thirty he suffered from ailments that 
left him paralytic and decrepit for the rest 
of his life. After Buffering from i>overty he 
received a )>enBion from the queen and one 
from Mazarin, but his hostility to the latter 
and his writings in favour of the Fronde 
lost him lK>tb patrons. He maintained 
himself, however, by working for the book- 
sellers, and having at last received part of 
his paternal inheritanoe, be entertained at 
his house the brilliant literary society of 
Paris. In 1662, when almost wholly par- 
alysed, he married Fran^oise d’Aubign^, a 
young girl of considerable beauty, and after- 
wards known as the famous Madame de 
Maintenon. Of Scarron’s numerous writings 
the best is the Roman Comique (1 651 ); and 
of his plays Jodelet ( 1645 ) and Dcm Japhet 
d’Arm4nie ( 1658 ) have still conaiderahle 
literary value. 

Bctroi, a genus of fishes of the &iii!ly 
Labride. See FarrU-jUk. 

BcatWry Ulmd, an Iriet in the mouth of 
the Shannon, 8 milM south-west of KCfarosh. 
It oontsins a foii, three small churchei^ an 

seo 
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andent tower, and a ligiithoaie, tba ci 
wfaloh is aeen 10 milea. 

Soanp Dade, a ipedM of dock, the FuU- 
giUa marUa. It is common in Kcnih Ame- 
rica and the north of Europe; and is found 
in ooDsidendde ntunben on the British coasts 
during the winter months. It feeds on 
small fish, molluscs, and hence its flesh k 


Boeptioiim (Greek, ikepsU^ reflection, 
doubt), in the wide sense, that condition of 
mental conflict in the searoh for truth which 
involves suspension of judgment before op- 
posing testimony. Spedfi^ly, however, it 
has ^n appli^ to the doctrines of the 
Greek philosophers called Pyrrhonist8,whose 
scheme of philosophy denira the possibility 
of knowing anything with certainty. Pyrrho 
of Elis ( 360-27 0 B.C. ), although he himself left 
no writings, was the founder of this school 
Chief amone his immediate disciples was 
Timon of Pnlius, who taught that appear- 
ances are neither false nor true, that logical 
reasoning has no adequate sanction, and 
that imperturbability is the only possible 
attitude before the facts of life. This posi- 
tion was maintained by the founders of the 
Middle Academy, Arc^dlaus and Cameades, 
who employed this philosophy of doubt 
against the dogmatism of the Stoics. Arce- 
silaus, who lived about 815-241 B.C., held 
that the report of our senses is untrustworthy. 
Cameades (213-129 B.C.) declared absolute 
knowledge to be impossible, and was the 
author of the doctrine of probability. To the 
later sceptical school of the 1st century B.c. 
belongs >Enesidemus of Cnossus, who ex- 
pressed his doctrine of negation in ten 
tropes. These were reduc^ to five by 
Agri{^ the first of which is connected 
with the irreconcilability of human testi- 
mony; the second is baa^ on the principle 
that eveiy proof requires to be itself proved; 
the third tiiat knowledge varies according 
to the oonditimis under which it is acquired; 
the fourth forbids the assumption of un- 
proved opinion; and the filth seeks to dis- 
credit the redfMrocal method ci proof in 
whidi one thiitf is proved by anot^ and 
then the second adduced to prove the first, 
la later times Al-CBiassaH (1059-1111) 
taught at Bagdad a phflcaopiiic scepticism 
to eoforoe the troth of his MohamiDedan 
doctrine. In this method he was fdkmed 
by Pascal (162$-1M2), who sought to estab- 
mti the necessity of CSuMaa hy a 
soeptkal expotan of the fidlacr of hunuMi 
reason. Amoag modsn toepm may bt 
561 


mentioned Montaigne^ Bayle, D* Alembert, 
and Hum& The lifter limited the range of 
human reasoning to human experience, and 
affirmed that any knowledge concerning 
God or a future state transcends the scope 
of our faculties. See AffnosttcA 

Boaptre, a staff or baton borne by a mon- 
arch or otW ruler, as a sjrmbol of office or 
authority; a royal or imperial mace. 

Bchabiiagari (shap'tsd-ger), a land of green 
cheese made in Switzerland, to which a 
special flavour is communicated by the plant 
MelUdtui eceruUa (blue melilot). 

Sohadow (sha'do), .T(»hann Gottfried, 
sculptor, bom at Berlin 1 7 64, died 1 860. He 
early showed a liking for the fine arts, and 
studied drawing and sculpture in his native 
city until he went to Italy, where he wrought 
from 1785 to 1787 in the museum of the 
Vatican and of the Capitol His first great 
work was the monument erected in the 
Dorothea Church, Berlin, to the memory of 
the Ck>unt of the Mark, and tliis was fol- 
lowed by the colossal statue of Ziethen; the 
statue of Frederick the Great in Stettin; of 
Leopold of Dessau in Berlin; of Bliicher in 
Rostock; the Tauenzien monument in Bres- 
lau; of Luther in Wittenberg, Ac. Three 
sons of Sohadow devoted themselves to art. 
The eldest, Rudolf, bora in 1785, gained 
some reputation as a sculptor, and died at 
Rome in 1822; the second, Fbibdbich Wil- 
helm, bora 6tb September, 1789, became a 
painter of considerable eminence, and was 
ennobled in 1843; and the third son, Felix, 
Ukewise became a painter. 

Bohaff (shaf), Phiuf, D.D., biblical 
scholar, bora in Switzerland in 1^9. He 
studied at Tttbingen, Halle, and Berlin; 
lectured in the latter university in 1842 -44, 
and then went to America, where he was 
professor in the theological seminary of the 
German Reformed Church at Meroersburg 
(Pa.) from 1844 to 1863. In 1864 69 he was 
lecturer in several theological institutions, 
and in 1869 he became a pressor in Union 
Theological Seminary, New Y ork. He died 
in 1893. He was a prolific writer, his works 
inolnding Histo^ of the Apostolic Church ; 
History of the Ohristian Church ; Creeds of 
Christendom; Religious Encyclopedia (as 
editor) ; Ac. . 

(shifheu-zn), a town of 
Switseriand, capital of the canton of mn9 
name^ situated on the ri^t bank of tlm 
Bbine^ 24 mfliie north cl ZVoMl It is 
iCBMikable for the antique arohilectiirs ol 
its boMSS. Tbe prlndj^ edifices asc tbc 
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feudal oastle of Unnot or Mtliiot, on ft height below the town are the celebrated falls 
commanding the town; the parish or St which bear its name, and by which the 
John’s ohn^ ; the minster or cathedral, whole volume of the Rhine is precipitated 
built in 1052-1101, in the Romanesque over a height of more than 70 feet Pop. 
style, with its ancient bell, made famous by 12,360.— The canton is the moat northerly 
S^iUer and Lon^ellow; the Imthumeum, in Switzerland, and is situated on the right 
erected by Herr Imthur, a London banker, or German side of the Rhine; area^ 116 sq. 
containing a theatre, muido-sohools, and ex- miles. The surface is very much broken, 
hibition rooms; Ubrai^, museum, and the being traversed throughout by a series of 
townhouse, buUt in 1412, and containing ridges which ramify from the Jura. The 
some fine wood carving. About 8 miles only river is the Rliine. The inhabitants 
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are generallv Protestants, and the language Bohaumburg-Llppe (shoum'bur^-lip-pe), 
spoken is prindpally German. Pop. 38,848. a principality of the German Empire, in two 
BohamyL See ShamyL detached portions; a northern, lying l^tween 

Bohaadau (sh&n’dou), a favourite summer Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and Rheniidi Prussia, 
resort in Saxon Switzerland, on the r^ht and a southern, between Lippe and Hanover; 
bank of the Elbe, 21 miles 8.1. of Dresden, area, 212 square miles; pop. 87,204. It is 
Permanent pop. 8300. drained by a number of small streams, tri- 

Bobamhorst, Girhard Johann David butanes of the Weser. The soil is fertile, 
VON, Prussian general, bom 1756, died 1813. com is grown for export, and cattle are 
He served in the Hanoverian army for a numerous. Schaumburg-Lippe is a heredi- 
number of years, and then (in 1801) trans- taiy prindp^ty, with aconstitution granted 
ferred his services to Pnusia, where he in 1868. The diet oonsists of fifteen mem- 
rapidlv rose in army rank, and was ennobled bers, representing six different estates or 
in 1804. After the humiliating Peace of ordera Schaumbuig-Lippe sends one mem- 
Tilsit (1807~HMe Pru$tia) he was appointed her to the Bundesrath of the German Em- 
president of the committee for the reor- phre. The capital is Bttckebuig. 
ganisation of the army, and it was by his Bohttlt (shftle), Karl Wilhilm, Swedish 
system of short service that Prussia was so chemist, bom in 1742; died in 1786. He 
prepared to declare war with Prance in discovered tartaric add, chlorine, baryta, 
1818. Inthis oampateSohamhorstaooom- oxygen shortly after Priestley, glycei^ 
panied Blttdier as Ifeutenant-meral and and arsenate of copper, called Smeele’s- 
chief of the staff, and was mortally wounded, green. 
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8eh«ele*f-grMii, m green pigment oon- 
•bting of a pulvernlent arsenate of copper, 
first prepared hj SeJueU (see above); it is 
used ix>tn in oil and water>ooloar pamting. 

Scheffer (shef'er), Art, French painter, 
bom at Dort, Holland, in 1795; died at Paris, 
1858. He studied in Paris under Guerin, 
and was early impressed with the Romantic 
movement. His first picture was exhibited 
in 1812, and was followed by many genre 
and hi^ric pictures. Sub^uently to 
about 1827 he turned to the works of 
Goethe, Byron, Schiller, Dante^ &o., and to 
the Scriptures for the subjects he dedcted. 
He painted a series of pictures from Faust, 
two Mignons, a Francesca da Rimini, and a 
Beatrice. Among religious subjects may 
be mentioned Christus Consolator, Ghristus 
Remunerator, Christ bearing His Gross, 
Christ in the Garden of Olives, Christ 
Interred, &c. His colouring is defective, 
though his drawing is correct and his taste 
refined. 

Scheldt (skelt; Dutch, Schelde— BheVde; 
French, Fscawt -es-ko), one of the moat im- 
portant rivers of Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, rises in the French department of the 
Aisne; flows circuitously through Belgium; 
reaches Ghent, where it receives the Lys; 
at Antwerp attains a breadth of about 1600 
feet, and forms a capacious and secure 
harbour. About 15 miles below Antwerp, 
shortly after reaching the Dutch frontier, it 
divides into the East and the West Scheldt, 
thus forming a double estuary. The whole 
course is 211 miles. 

8ohelling(shering), Friidbich Wilhilm 
Joseph von, a German philosopher, bora at 
Leonberg, Wiirtemberg, in 1775; died 1864, 
He studied at Tubingen, for a short time also 
at Leipzig, and from thence proceeded to 
Jena. His philosophical studies were mainly 
guided by Fichte, of whom he was first a 
colleague, and afterwards successor. In 
1803 he was appointed professor of philo- 
sophy at Wurzburg, and in 1806 member 
of the Academy of Sciences at Munich, of 
which be snbei^oeutly became secretary. 
He lectnred at Erlangen from 1820-26, and 
in 1827 became a professor at Mu^ch, 
whence be was called to Berlin in 1841, and 
lectured for several years in the university 
of that tAtj on the philosophy of mythology 
and revdatioiL Latterly he ceased teara- 
ii^^, and lived sometimes at Berlin, some- 
times at Munich, or daewbere. Sohelling’s 
sys tem of pbiloeopby, both in its earlier and 
later developments, was essentially panthe- 
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istic, but its later developments are marked 
by a strong eclectic tendency, which indicate 
the dissa&faction of the speculator with 
his own results. The prindple of identity — 
or of one absolute and infinite underlying 
both nature and spirit, real and ideal, ob- 
jective and subjective—which he retained 
throughout, formed a link of connection 
between the most various systems, and 
afforded the utmost facilities for an ec- 
lectic development. He cdled his later 
speculation, l^ed on mythology and reve- 
l^on, positive philosophy, in contradistinc- 
tion to his specidation on identity, which he 
called negative philosophy. The object of 
positive philosophy he defined as being not 
to prove the existence of God from the idea 
of GU)d, but from the facts of existence to 
prove the divinity of the existent. The 
principal writings of Schelling are: Ideas 
for a Philosophy of Nature (1797); The 
Soul of the World (1798); First Sketch of a 
System of the Philosophy of Nature (1799); 
System of Transcendental Idealism (1800); 
Exposition of My System of Philosophy, 
published in the Journal of Speculative 
Physics, edited by him (1801-S); Bruno, or 
the Divine and Natural Principle of Things 
(1802); Critical Journal of Philosophy (in 
conjunction with Hegel), 1802-3; Exposi- 
tion of the True Relation of the Philosophy 
of Nature to the Amended Theory of Fichte 
(1806). 

Sohsmiiiti (shem^nits), a mining town of 
Hungary, 65 miles N.w. of Budapest. The 
mines of Schemnitis were long r^arded 
as among the most important in Europe, 
including gold, tilver, lead, copper, iron, ar- 
senic, and sulphur, but the pr^uce has in 
recent times greatly fallen off. Pop. 15,265. 

Schenec'tady, a city of New York, capital 
of the county of the same name, on the Mo- 
hawk river, about 1 7 miles from Albany. It 
is the seat of Union College, incorporated 
in 1794, and one of the most succe^ul in 
the States. The Erie Canal and the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal pass through the 
city. It has manufactories of locomotives, 
shawls, &C., besides woollen and flour mills. 
Pop. 19,902. 

Schdrar (shft-rer), Edmond Henri Adol- 
phe, French critic, bora in Paris 1815, died 
1889. He studied theology and in 1848 
became professor of exegeda at Geneva^ a 
post whira he resigned in 1850, and henoe- 
forward was a le^ng spirit in the liberal 
movement hi Protestant theology. He was 
eleotsd to the Assembly in 1871, and four 
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yttoB after beoame a aenator, but it Is aa 
a oritio of the literature of the 18th and 
19th oenturies that he excelled. He con- 
tributed largely to the TemM, the London 
Daily Xews, &;o., and hia collected studies 
have given him the position of literary sue* 
ceasor to Sidnt-Beuve. 

Scherer (idift'rir), Wilhelm, Oerman 
scholar and historian of literature, bom in 
1841 at Schdnbom, in Lower Austria; died 
at Berlin in 1886. He studied at Vienna 
and Berlin, beoame professor of the German 
laniraage and literature at Vienna, and then 
at mraaburg, and in 1877 went to Berlin 
as professor of modem German literature. 
His most important work was his History 
of German Literature (Gesohichte der deut- 
schen Litteratur), which has been published 
in English. 

Boheno (skert^sS), in music, generally ap- 
plied to a passage of a sportive character 
in musical pieces of some length— for ex- 
ample, in symphonies, sonatas, &g. 

BoheTemngen (sAA'ven-ing-en), a fishing 
village and much-frequented watering^laoe 
of the Netherlands, in the province of ^uth 
Holland, 2 miles w. of the Ha^e. It is 
situated on sandy dunes, and nas a Re- 
formed and a Roman Catholic church, ex- 
tensive hotel accommodation, 4to. Ihere 
are boat-building yards, Ac., but the mat 
staple of the place is the fishing trade. Pop. 
17,277. 

Sohiavone (sky^-vS^nA), Andbea, apainter 
of the Venetian school, whose tme name 
was Medola, bora at Se^nioo, in Dalmatia, 
1522; died 1582. He studied under Titian, 
who employed him in the library of St. 
Mark, where he is said to have painted 
three entire ceilings. Two of his compoti- 
tions are in the church of the Padri Teatini 
at Rimini, and his Perseus and Andromeda, 
and the Apostles at the Sepulchre, are in 
the royal colleotion at Wind^. 

Sobiadam (sAs'dAm), a town of the 
NetherlimdB, in the province of South Hol- 
land, near the right bank of the Maas, 4 
miles west of Rotterdam. It is intersected 
by numerous canals, and its chief buildings 
are an exchange, a town-house, a concert- 
hall, a public luMrary, and various hospitalB. 
The sti^ manufacture Is gin or Hollands, 
connected with which there are about 200 
distilleries, 24J65. 

SchlUar, JoBAim PtaDBioH Chbistopr 
VON, one of the greatest of German poets, 
was bom at Marbaeh, Wfirtembeig, in 1750. 
His father, originality a snigeon In the aragr, 


was afterwards a captain, and finally (1770) 
superintendent of me woods and gardens 
attached to a residence— the Solitude— of 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg. His first poem 
is said to have been written the day before 
his confirmation, in 1772. He had for sev- 
eral years received instmetion at a Latin 
school in order to prepare him for the 
university; but at this time Charles, duke 
of Wiirtemberg, founded a school at the 
Solitude on a military-monastic plan, and 
offered to take young Schiller as one of the 
pupils. His father could not refuse such 
an offer, and in 1778 Schiller was received 
into this institution. Here he studied juris- 
pmdenoe; but when the school was removed 
to Stuttgart, and its scope became extended 
(1775), Schiller turned his attention to medi- 
cine. When sixteen years old he published 
a translation of part of Virgil’s .^neid in 
hexameters in a Suabian periodical, and 
began an epic, the hero of which was Moses. 
He still continued his medical studies, how- 
ever, for in 1780 he wrote an Essay on the 
Connection of the Animal and InteUectual 
Nature of Man, and in the same year was 
appointed physician to a regiment in Stutt- 
ait. It was now for the first time that he 
ad enough leisure and freedom to finish his 
tragedy of Die BAuber (The Robbers), begun 
three years previously. He published this 
piece at his own expense in 1781 ; it excited 
an immense amount of attention, and in 
1782 it was performed at Mannheim. Ar- 
rested for attending the performance without 
leave of the Duke of Wiirtemberg, and for- 
bidden to write plays by the same despotic 
authority, Schiller fled from Stuttgart, was 
naturalii^ as a subject of the Elector- 
Palatine, and settled at Mannheim aa poet 
to the theatre (1788). Here the plays of 
Fiesco and CaMe and liebe were soon 
after produced. In 1785 he went to Leip- 
dg and Dresden, where he studied the 
history of Philip II. In this way he pre- 
pared himself not only to write his drama 
of Don Carlos, which appeared in 1787, but 
also to publish a History of the ^volt of 
the Netherlands (1788). Visiting Weimar in 
1787 he received a friendly wdoome from 
Wieland, Herder, and Goethe, the latter 
asristing to procure him (1789) a professor- 
ship of philosophy at Jena. Here he lec- 
tui^ on history, and began to publish Hls- 
torioal Memoirs from the Tweuth Oentniy 
to the Most Recent Times (1790); and his 
History of the Thirty Tears* War impeared 
in 1790-8. His first periodkal, ^lalla, 
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begun in 1784 at Mannheitn, having oeaaed 
in 1798, he formed the plan of piudiahing 
a new periodical, Die Horen (The Horo or 
Houn). It was now also that he returned 
with renewed ardour to poetry, and pro- 
duoed, particularly after 1795, his finest 
lyrical poems and ballads. From 1799 he 
lived in intimate acquaintance with Goethe 
at Weimar, and published in succession his 
dramas Wallenstein, Maria Stuart^ the 
Maid of Orleans, the Bride of Messina, 
and William TelL He also adimted Shak- 
spere’s Macbeth, Racine’s Phred^ &c., for 
the sta^, with which his dramatic works 
dose, in 1802 he was raised to the rank 
of noMlity. He had long been in weak hedth, 
and being attacked by fever he died in 1805. 
His correspondence with Goethe, William 
von Humlmldt, and C. G. Koroer has been 
published, his life has been written by Car> 
lyle, and of his works there is amongst 
others an English translation in Bohn’s 
library. 

SchiUlng, JoHAKN, German sculptor, bom 
at Mittwei^ Saxony, 1828; studied art at 
Berlin and Dresden. In 1868 he became 
^fessor at the Dresden Royal Academy. 
Mis chief works indude the Four Seasons 
at Dresden, Schiller’s statue at Vienna, 
Maximilian’s statue at Triest, War Memo- 
rial at Hambuig, and the German National 
Monument on the Niederwald, opposite 
Bingen on the Rhine, with a colossal figure 
of Germania. 

Sohlnkel, Ejlbl Fbixdrich, German 


mica -schist, hornblende -schist, chlorite- 
schist, 

Bohiiop'oda, a tribe of Icmg-tailed deciqiod 
crustaceans. They are all of small slse and 
marine. The Mysis, or opossum-diiimp 
(whidi see), fumimes an example of these 
creatures. 

Bohlaogmibad (shl&ng'en-bat), a water- 
ing-place of Pms^ in Hesse-Nassau, 6 
miles w.N.w. of Wiesbaden, among wooded 
hills. It consists chiefiy of lodging-houses, 
and two large bathing establishments. The 
water has a temperature of from 80° to 88°, 
and is beneficial in hysteria, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, gout; paralysis, &o. 

Bchlegel (shlft’gel), August Wilhelm von, 
a distinguished German scholar, born at Han- 
over 1767, died at Bonn 1845. At an early 
age he showed an aptitude for languages 
and poetry; studied tneolugy and phuology 
at Gottingen; became a tutor in Amsterdam ; 
contributed to Schiller's periodicals; was 
appointed professor first at Jena and then 
in^rlin; engaged in a bitter controversy 
with Kotzebue; travelled through France, 
Germany, and Italy with Madame de Stael; 
and in 1818 acted as secretary to the Crown- 
prince of Sweden. Five years later he was 
made a professor in the University of Bonn. 
He wrote various poems and ballads, deliv- 
ered lectures on literature and art, publkhed 
a tragedy called Ion, translated the most of 
Shakspere’s and Calderon’s plays into Ger- 
man, and devoted the latter paii of his life 
to oriental studies and the translation of 


architect, bom at Neu Ruppin, Brandenburg, 
1781 ; di^ 1841. He was educated at Ber- 
lin; entered hito practice as architect; went 
to Italy to enlaige his knowledge; and on 
his return, finding no field for his art he 
turned to landscape-painting. In no long 
time, however, he again devoted himself to 
arohiteoture, and latterly became chief 
director of the public buildings in Berlin. 
He was architect of the Berlin museum, 
the Berlin theatre, and other prominent 
buildings, mostly in the Greek style. A 
collection of his architectural designs was 
puhlisbed in twenty-six parts, Berlin, 1820- 
87; and his Werlra der hbhm Baukunst, 
Potsdam, 1845-46. 

Bchiit (ahist), a geolo^cal term applied to 
rodm which have a fdLted structure and 

r i in tiiin imgnlar platen not by ngahat 
vagc^as inthe case m day-slate, nor In la- 
mhue, as flagstones. It is properly ocmfined 
to metamorphicor crystalline rocki conaist- 
iqg cl layersol differait minerals; as gothm, 


various works from Sanskrit. 

Sohlegal, Kabl Wuhblm Fbiedbioh 
VON, broker of the foregoing, bom 1772, 
died 1829. He studied philology at Gottin- 
gen and Leipzig, and hecame an aooom- 
pUshed scholar. He early contributed to 
various periodicals; pubUdied Greeks and 
Romans, and in 17v8 wrote Ludnde, an 
unfinished romance, and Alanxn; a tra- 
gedy; and lectured as a privat-dooent 
m the University of Jena. In 1808 he 
joined the Roman Church; was M^inted 
an imperial secretary at Vienna In 1808; 
and was councillor A legation for Austria 
in the Frankfort diet Msides the lectures 
which he published his chief works are: 
History of the Old and New Literature 
(1815); Philoac^y of Life (1828); Philoso- 
lAy of History (lc29); and the Philosophy 
of Language (1^0). His wif^ a daughter 
of Moses Mendelssohn, was the author of 
some works published under Schlegel*s 
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Sohltiohar (ahir^r)f Auoubt, German 
philologiat, bom 1821, died 1868. He waa 
educate at the Gymnaaium of Coburg, at 
Leipzig, Tubingen, and Bonn. In 1850 he 
waa appointed profeaaor of oomparative phi- 
lology at Prague, and in 1857 became hono- 
rary profeaaor of the adenoe of language 
and Old German philology in the Univeraity 
of Jena. Hia publUhed worka embrace Zur 
vergleichenden Spraohengeaohichte (Bonn, 
1848) ; Die SpraohenEuropaa (1 850) ; Die For- 
menlehre der kirchenalawonisohen Sprache 
(1858); Handbuch der litauiacben Sprache 
(two vola. 1857); and the well-known Com- 
pendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
indo-germaniachen Spraoben (Comparative 
Grammar of the Indu-Kuropean Tongues; 


1862). 

BoUeiermaoher (ahirer-mu^-er), FiiiBn- 
RICH Ernbt Daniel, German Protestant 
theologian and philoaopher, bom at Brealau 
1768, died at Berlin 1834. He atudied at 
the University of Halle; waa ordained and 
appointed assistant preacher at Landsberg; 
and afterwards became minister in the 
Charit($-Haua (a great hospital) at Berlin. 
In 1802 he removed to Stolpe, and two 
years afterwards waa appointed extraordi- 
nary profesaor of theology at Halle, and 
preached to the univerdty. In 1807 he 
went to Berlin as pastor of Trinity church 
there, and in 1810, when the new university 
was opened in that city, he was appointed 
ordinary professor. In 1817 he became a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and 
in the same year he was president of a 
synod assembled at Berlin for the promo- 
tion of union between the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. He continued to preach 
in public, and his discourses had a great 
influence. The works of Schleiermacber, 
besides numerous sermons, include: Out- 
lines of a Critique of Ethics as heretofore 
taught; Translation of Plato’s Works; Chris- 
tian B^ef according to the Fundamental 
Doctrines of the Evangelical Church ; Sketch 
of a System of Morals; Philosophical Ethics; 
Dialeraos; iGsthetios; Ac. 

Bohltiien (shlft'd-en), the German form 


of SiUiia, 

Bchleatidt. See SehlettttadL 

Bohletwlg (shles'vU; Danish, a 

seaport, oamtal of the Prussian province of 
Sohlesv^-Holstein, at the head of the Schlei, 
a long narrow inlet of the Baltic. The most 
noteworthy edifices are the cathedral, of the 
15th century, a fine Gbthic pile, with a fine 
oak altar-soreen, and the da ducal castle of 


Gottorf, now a barrack. The industries in- 
clude leather goods, machinery, ship-build- 
ing, fishing, Ac. The town was an impor- 
tant trading centre in 808, and became a 
bishopric in 948. Pop. 15,187. 

Schleswig-Holstein, since 1866 a province 
of Pmssia^ bounded on the north by Den- 
mark; east by the Baltic, LUbeck,and Meck- 
lenburg; south by Mecklenburg and the 
territory of Hamburg; south-west by the 
Elbe; and west by the Xorth Sea; area, 
7273 square miles. Schleswig is the por- 
tion lying north of the Eider; Holstein that 
south of this river. Schleswig-Holstein 
forms part of the same peninsula with Jut- 
land, to which in its general character it 
bears considerable resemblance. There are 
extensive moorlands; the west coast consists 
of sandy and marshy flats, protected in 
Schleswig by chains of islands, in Holstein 
by lofty dykes; the east coast is scooped out 
into natural harbours; the principal streams 
flow to the west, towards which for the 
most part the country slopes. Lakes are 
numerous. Schleswig is separated from 
Holstein by the river Eider and the Schles- 
wig-Holstein CanaL The Eider is the prin- 
ci(^ river. The country is fertile, and is 
chiefly agricultural llie great majority of 
the inhabitants are of German origin. Tlie 
principal towns are Altona, Kiel, Hensburg, 
and Schleswig, the capital. Schleswig- Hd- 
stein, which ^ame a united duchy in 1386, 
passed over to Denmark in 1778, and was 
appropriated by Prussia after the war of 
1866. (See Daimark and Prusna.) Pop. 
1,150,806. 

Bchlettitadt (shlet'stat), a town of Ger- 
many, in the province of Alsace-Lorraine, 
on the left bank of the lU, 26 miles south- 
west of Strasburg, on the xiulway to Basel 
It was formerly fortified by Vauban, and 
contains two fine churches of the 11th and 
14th centuries, and a fine Gothic gateway. 
The fortifications have been removed since 
the Germans have held the town. Pop. 91 72. 

Sohliemann (shle'mim), Heinrich, Ger- 
man aroheol(giBt, bom in 1822. Having 
obtained a place as correspondent and book- 
keeper to an Amsterdam firm, and having 
been sent by them to St Petersburg, he 
established himself there in business on his 
own account He travelled widely and ac- 
quired many languages^ and having made 
a fortune commenced a series cl arbkueo- 
logical investigations in the East. In 1869 
he published at Paris his Ithaque, Le Pd- 
loponnese, Troie: Beoherohes ArduBolo- 
866 
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giquei, ftn aoooant of h!i travela in theee 
regions, and this was followed in 1874 by 
his Trojanische Alterthlimer, giving the re- 
sults of his researches and excavations on 
the plateau of Hissarlik, the alleged site of 
ancient Troy. In 1875 he commenced ex- 
cavations at Athens and MvoensB, and in 
1877 discovered the five royal tombs which 
local tradition in the time of Pausanias 
asserted to be those of Agamemnon and his 
companions. Many treasures of gold and 
silver were brought to light. His Mycenae, 
a narrative of researches and disooveries of 
Mycenae and Tiryns, was published in 1877, 
with a preface by Gladstone. He received 
vaduable assistance in his investigations from 
his wife, who is a native of Greece and an 
accomplished scholar. His Troja (1883) 
and his Tiryns (1886) are in a measure sup- 
plementaiy to his earlier works on Troy and 
Mycenae. He died in 1890. 

Bchlofser (shlos'er), Friedrioh Chrir- 
TOPH, a German historian, bom 1775. He 
was ^ucated at Gottingen, in 1812 was ap- 
pointed professor in the newly-founded Ly- 
ceum of Frankfort, and when it ceased to 
exist in 1814 he became city librarian. In 
1817 he was called as professor of history to 
Heidelberg. His first great historical work, 
the History of the World in a connected 
narrative (1817-24), was followed in 1823 
by his Histoiy of the Eighteenth Century, 
which in its subsequently enlai^ed form 
won him yet wider fame. His other works 
include a View of the History of the Old 
World and its Civilization (1824-34), and 
a History of the World for the German 
People (1844-53). Along with Bercht he 
edit^ the collection of Archives for History 
and Literature (1830-35). He died at 
Heidelberg in 1861. 

8ohl6aer (schleu'tser), August Ludwig 
VON, German historian, Iram in 1787. After 
studying at Wittenberg and Gottingen he 
went as tutor to Sweden, and lived at 
Stockholm and at Upsala. In 1759 he 
returned to Gottingen and comment the 
study of medicine. In 1761 he proceeded 
to St Petersbui^ as tutor to the RussiMi 
historian MUller, and engaged diligentiy in 
the study of the Russian language uid his- 
tory. In 1765 he wSS appointed a pro- 
fsMor in the Academy, but subsequently 
returned to Germany, having been appointed 
to the chair of political science at Gfittingen, 
a post held bv him till his death in 1809. 
The fruit of his reaidenoe and studies in 
Sweden and Russia was Ms AUgemeine 
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Nordische Geschichte (1772) and a transla- 
tion and exposition of Nestor’s Russian An- 
nals (1802). At a later period appeared his 
Weltgeschichte or History of tne World 
(1792-1801). 

Sohmalkalden (shmaUciil-deu), a town of 
Prussia, proy. Hesse-Nassau, on the 8chmal- 
kalde, 30 miles s. of Eisenach. It is an an- 
tique and picturesque town with double wall 
and ditch, narrow streets, two castles, and a 
handsome Gothic church (15th century). The 
staple manufactures are iron and steel wares, 
and there are extensive mines and salt- 
works in the vicinity. Pop. 6729. 

Sohmalkalden, League of, the league 
formed at the close of 1530 by the Pro- 
testant princes of Germany, assembled at 
Sohmalkalden, to resist the aggressive mea- 
sures contemplated by the Emperor Charles 
V. It ultimately included seven princes, 
two counts, and twenty-four cities, repre- 
senting the whole of Northern Germany, 
Saxony, WUrtemberg, and Denmark, with 
portions of Bavaria and Switzerland. The 
object of the league was the common de- 
fence of the political and religious freedom 
of the Protestants, and the confederacy was 
first intended to continue only for six years, 
but subsequent events induced them in 1535 
to renew it for another period of ten years, 
and to raise a permanent army to carry out 
the objects of the league. About this time 
it was joined, among others, by the king 
of France, Francis I., though only from 
political motives, and Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land declared himself its protector. The 
confederacy received a fuller consolidation 
by a new Protestant confession, drawn up 
at the instance of John Frederick of Sax- 
ony by Luther and other divines, and known 
as the Articles of Sohmalkalden, from the 
circumstance of their having b^n signed 
(1537), like the league itself, at the town of 
SchmsJkalden. These artides were essen- 
tially the same as those of the Confession 
of Augsburg. The league was latterly crip- 

E led by mutual jealousy and the conflict of 
iterests, and its early successes in the so- 
called l^hmalkaldic war were ultimately 
more than outweighed by the complete rout 
at MUhlberg and the capture of John Frede- 
rick. The rads of the league, however, were 
ultimately gained through the instrumen- 
taUty of Dfum Maurice, now elector of Sax- 
ony, who in 1552 declared war against the 
emperor, and forced him in 1552 to grant 
the Treaty of Passau, which secured the 
rdigious liberty of the Protestants. 
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Sduoiti (ihniitt),LsoNABD,Ph.D., LL.D., 
bom at Eupem near Aix-la-Ohapelle, in 1807 ; 
educated at &>nn under Niebuhr and Wel- 
oker. He settled in England in 1886, and 
was rector of the high school at Edinburgh 
from 1845 to 1866, principal of the London 
International CoUe^ 1866->-74, and subse- 
quently classical examiner in the University 
of London. He was classical tutor to the 
Prince of Wales (1869) and to Prince Al- 
fred (1862-68). He wrote school gram- 
mars and histories, translated into E^lish 
Niebuhr's Lectures and Zumpt’s Latin 
Grammar, and edited the ClassicM Museum 
(1844-50). He died in 1800. 

Bohnapps, a name sometimes given to 
Hollands ^n or other ardent spirits. 

Bohnoeberg (shnft'berA), a town in Saxony, 
on the Mulde, 20 miles h.h.w. of Chemnitz. 
It contains a parish church, a fine Gothic 
building; and has manufactures of lace and 
embroidery, dolls, Ac. There are mines of 
silver, tin, iron, and cobalt Pop. 7040. 

Bohneekoppe (shn&'kop-pe), or Eibsen- 
XOPPE (rS^zen-), a mountain of Germany, 
the culminating point of the Eiesengebiige 
(which see). 

Bohneiderian Membrane, the lining mem- 
brane of the nostrils; the pituary membrane, 
so named from Sdmeiaer, who first de- 
scribed it 

Bohnorr von Karolsfeld, J uuua, Gorman 
painter, bom at Leipzig 1704. His father 
was also a painter of some note. From 1817 
to 1827 he resided in Italy, and was then 
invited by Ludwig, king of Bavaria^ to 
Munich, where he became professor of his- 
torical painting in the Academy of Fine 
Arts. His frescoes in illustration of the 
Niebelungenlied, and of the lives of Char- 
lemagne, Frederick Barbarosa, and Rudolf 
of Hapsbuig, at Munich, are amongst the 
most famous of modem works of this class. 
In 1846 he accepted an invitation to become 
director of the picture-gallery and professor 
at the Academy of Fine Ai^ in Dresden. 
While here he completed his Illustrations 
of the Bible, which were engraved and pub- 
lished under the title of Die mbd in Bildem 
(240 plates, large 4to, Leipzig, 1852-60). 
These have been publii^ed in Great Britain, 
with descriptive English text Thev exhibit 
wonderful animation, variety, and power, 
and are aooounted the finest extensive series 
of illustrations of the Bible that have ever 
been pr^ttoed by one artist To the Dresden 
perioa idso belong the oil-painting of Luther 
at the Diet of Wonn% and the designs for 


a window for St Paul’s, London. This win- 
dow, rraresenting the conversion and cure 
of St raid, was inserted in its place in 1867. 
Sclmorr di^ in 1872. 

Bcluanus (ske’nus), a genus of bog plants^ 
natural order CypeiaoesB. The black bog- 
rush (Sehcenus nigricans) is the only Euro- 
pean species. 

BchAflar(Bheuf er), Peter, an early printer, 
bom at Gemsheim, near Darmstadt iMtween 
1420 and 1480; educated at the University 
of Paris, where he was a copyist in 1440; re- 
moved to Mainz in 1450, and married the 
daughter of Johann Fust He is credited 
with having |)erfected the art of printing 
by devising an easier mode of casting type. 
Died 1502. See Printing, 

Scholarship, in universities, a certain 
class of foundations in colleges for the main- 
tenance of students. In Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the scholarship is superior to an ex- 
hibition, but inferior to a fellowship. The 
value of scholarships in the English univer- 
sities varies from £20 to £100. In Scotland 
there are comparatively few scholarships, 
but they are generally superior in money 
value to the English ones, the latter corre- 
sponding more to the Scotch bursaries. 

BchoUks'tioiam, the name given to the 
system of philosophy taught by the philo- 
sophers of the middle ages, who were called 
scMlasties or schocimen from the circum- 
stance that their philosophy originated in 
the schools instituted by and after Charle- 
magne for the education of the clergy. The 
philosophy here taught consisted in a collec- 
tion of logical rules and metaphysical notions 
drawn ^m the Latin commentators on 
Aristotle, and from the introduction of Por- 
phyry to the writings of Aristotle. The 
character of the schomstio philosophy, how- 
ever, varied considerably at different periods. 
Historians are not as to the exact 

period of its origin, ^ose who regard par- 
ticularly its theological character make Au- 
gustine its founder; others consider it as 
having commenced in the Monophysite dis- 
putes of the 5th and 6th centuries. The 
great aim of the schoolmen was to reduce 
the doctrines of the church to a sdentifio 
sptem. limy started with the aasumptkMi 
that the creed of the church was absolutely 
true; the criterion of truth and fidsehood in 
matters common to philosophy and theolosy 
was not sought in obUrvation and in thoiu^ 
itMf, but in the dogmas of the (dinroh. Ae 
first period the schoolmen may be oon- 
aklsted as extending from the 0th to the 18lh 
868 
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oentniT, and ii cbanusteriied the Moom- 
modAwm of the AriototeliMi logk^ And of 
Keo-Flatonic philoeophemee to the dootrinee 
of the ohuroh. The period b^giniwitiiJi^ 
Sootni ErigenAi end nomben, einoiigit other 
names, those ci Berengerius of Tours and 
his opponent Lanfrano^ Anselm, archbishop 
of Oanterburj, Bosoelliniis, Abelard, Peter 
Lombardus, and John of SaUsbury. The 
period is marked by the controverdes that 
raged between the Kominalists and the 
B^ists, and which terminated at length in 
the triumph of the latter. The second period 
of scholasticisin, extending from the 18th to 
the 15th century — from Alexander of Hales 
to the close of the middle ages, when clas- 
sical studies were reviyed and the sciences 
of nature and human nature began once 
more to be studied, presents us with the 
complete development of scholasticism, and 
also with its dissolution. During this period 
the Aristotelio philosophy exerdsed a more 
marked influence; Realism was also trium- 
phant, until, towards the end of the period, 
William of Occam rose up as the chi^pion 
of Nominalism, and in distinguishing thought 
from being, and the theoretical from the 
praetioal, gave to philosophy a wider range 
and a fteer spirit llie zenith of scholiM- 
tioism is constituted by Thomas Aquinas, a 
Dominican (died 1274), and Duns ^tus, a 
Franciscan (died 1808), who were the foun- 
ders of the two schools into which the en- 
tire movement was thenceforward divided. 
With the separation of theory and practioe, 
and still more with the separation in Nomi- 
nalism of thought and thi^, philosophy was 
disjoined from theolqgy, and reason from 
foith. The result of this was that religious 
minds turned away from a theolonr which 
had become a mere formal logicu system 
to take refuTO in mystic exper&ioes ai the 
inner life; while others, renouncing theology 
altogether, sought an outlet for their mental 
energies in the study df nature and mind. 
The former of these tendencies culminated 
In the Refonnatioii,and the latter hi modem 
philosophy. 

BehoMfc, explanations aanexed to Cheek 
or liAtin authors bjr the Greek and Latin 
grammarians (scMtosts). There are many 
aoho H a to Gr^ anthcn extant, fewer to 
Latin. The names of the scholissts are 
mostly unknown. Those Jiowever, of Dkk- 
mn% John Tsetses, and Hustathiui^ the »- 
moos soholisst ci Homer, have been pte- 
isrvad. The two list beloiig to the 1 2tii 


Sohombaif (sbomlmg), Fbidmios Hbb- 
xaNv, Dun of, a distinipiiahed soldier, a 
native of Germany, bom about 1612, ^ 
son of Count Sohomberg by the daughter oi 
Lord Dudley. He began 1:^ military oareer 
under Frederick, prince of Orange, and after- 
wards went to FVanoe. He was then em- 
ployed in Portu|pd, and was suooeasful in 
establishing the independence of that Idng- 
dom. He commanded the French army m 
Catalonia in 1672, and was afterwards em- 
ployed in the Netherlands, where he obliged 
the Prince of Orange to raise the siege of 
Maestrioht For these services he was created 
a marshal of France in 1675; but on the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes Marshal 
Sohomberg, who was a Protestant, quitted 
the Frenw service, and took service under 
the Elector of Brandenburg. He went to 
EngUmd in 1688 with William III., and after 
the Revolutioa was created a duke. He 
was sent to Ireland in the following year to 
oppose the partisans of James II., and took 
Carriokfeigus, but was killed at the battle 
of the Boyne in 1690. 

Bohomburgk (shomliurk), Sib Robert 
Hbrmann, traveller, son of a German Pro- 
testant clergyman, was bom in 1804. He 
enga^ in commercial pursuits, went to 
North America, then to the West Indies 
(1880), and gah^d the patronage of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London by 
a report on the island of Anegada in the 
West Indies. From 1835 to 1889 he was 
engaged in the exnloration of Guiana, a 
commission undertaken at the instance of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
It was in the course of these explorations 
that he discovered (1887) the gigantic water- 
lily, Vtctoria rtgia. Retumhig to England 
in 1889, he received the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical So^y for a work 
entitled Travels and Researches during the 
years 1835-89 in the Colony of British 
Guiana, Ac. In 1840 he was sent to make 
a survey of British Guiana for the govern- 
ment, and in 1844 received the honour of 
knighthood for his services. From 1848 to 
1 858 he acted ae British representative to the 
Republic of Santo Domingo, and in 1857 
was appcdnted to a similar pok at Bangkok 
in Sia^ He died at Berlin in February 
1865. In addition to the works alreadir 
sUnded to he wrote a Desoriptico of Britiu 
Guiana (1840) and a Histoiy of Barbadoea 
(1847), and other works. 

MMbnum (sbranlMiin), a royal palaea 
In tha snvirons of Vkiinab Saa Vimma, 
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SchAiiabtek (dieu'ni-bek), a town in the 
fforemment of Magdelmrg, Fnmie^ on the 
uit bank of the Elbe^ 9 miles of Mag- 
deborg. It is a very ancient place; and an 
important salt*mining centre. Pop. 18,319. 

BdhOningen (shsu'ning-en), a town of 
Germany, in Brunswick, 20 miles b.e. of 
Bmnswick, with a salt -work, chemical 
works, Ac. Pop. 0921. 

Bohooloraft, Hekbt Rowe, an American 
ethnologist and geolo^t, bom at Water- 
vliet (now Guilderland), in Albany county, 
New York, 1798. He was educated at 
Union and Middlebury Colleges, and in 1816 
commenced an unfinished serial work on 

f lass-making, entitled Vitreology . In 1 81 7- 
8 he made a journey to the west, with the 
object of extending his knowledge of ^logy 
and mineralogy, and on his return published 
A View of the Lead Mines of Missouri, Ac. 
In 1820 he was appointed geologist to the 
expedition despatched by the government 
to explore the sources of the Mississippi, and 
in 1821 was appointed secretary to an Indian 
conference at Chica^. In 1822 he was ap- 
pointed agent for Indian affairs in the north- 
western provinces, and having married a 
lady of Indian descent, devoted himself to 
the investigation of the languages, ethno- 
logy, and antiquities of the Indians. From 
1828 to 1882 he was a member of the terri- 
torial legislature of Michigan. In 1832 he 
conducted a government expedition to the 
Upper Mississippi, in the course of which 
he explored the sources of that river. In 1 836 
he negotiated the purchase for government 
of 16,000,000 acres in this region, and after 
this he was umpointed acting superintendent 
of Indian affairs for the northern depart- 
ment. In 1847 he was appointed by the 
government to prepare an extensive work 
on the Indians, which ap])eared under the 
title of Historical and Statistical Infor- 
mation respecting the History, Condition, 
and Prospects of the Indian tdbes of the 
United States (1851-57). Besides the works 
already mentioned we have from his prolific 
pen Alffio Reaearohes, comprising inquiries 
respecung the Mental Characteristics of the 
Ncm American Indians; Thirty Years with 
the Indian Tribes of the North-Western 
Frontier; The Indian in his Wigwam; and 
the Myth of Hiawatha and other Legends; 
besides poems, lectures, reports, Aa For 
his Lectures on the Indian Lampiages he 
received the gold medal of the B^ch In- 
stitute. Schoolcraft married a second time 
in 1847. He died at Washington in 1864. 


Schoolmen. See SehoUutieim, 

Schools. See JSduoation, Oymnatium, 
Normal SehaoU, Real SohooU, Aa, also ar- 
tiries on the various countries. 

Schooner, a small fast-sailing sharp-built 
vessel vrith two masts, and the principal sails 
of the fore-and-aft type. There are two chief 
kinds of schooners, the top -sail schooner 
and the fore-and-aft schooner, the former 
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carrying a square top-sail and top gallant 
sail (with sometimes a royal) on the fore- 
mast, and the latter having fore-and-aft sails 
on both masts, with sometimes a square sail 
on the fore-mast The first schooner is said 
to have been launched at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts in 1713. A three-masted 
schooner carries fore-and-aft sails on each 
mast 

Schopenhauer (sho'pen-hou-er), Arthur, 
a German philosopher, bom at Danzig 1788. 
His father was a banker, and his mother, 
Johanna Schopenhauer, attained consider- 
able distinction in the literary world as a 
writer of books of travel and novels. In his 
youth he travelled in France and England, 
and acquired an extensive knowledge of the 
languam and literature of both these coun- 
triea In 1809 be entered the University of 
Gottingen, where he studied philosophy, and 
afterwards went to Berlin and Jena. He 
graduated at Jena in 1818 with an essay on 
&e Fourfold Root of the Principle of Suf- 
ficient Reason (Uber die vierfacme Wurzel 
des Satzes vom zureiohenden Grunde), in 
which he lays down the basis of his future 
i^stem. From 1814 to 1818 he lived at 
Dresden, and occupied himself principally 
with the preparation of his most impcftant 
work— The World as Will and Idea (Die 
Welt alsWlUeundVonitellung, 1819). Pre- 
vious to this he had publiriiM a work on 
optics (Ueber das Sehen und die Fhrbso, 
270 
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1816). In 1818 he vieited Rome and Na- 
plee, and from 1822 to 1825 waa again in 
Italy, returning in the latter year to Ber- 
lin. Here as a private lecturer he met with 
little succeas, and on the outbreak of cholera 
in 18S1 he left the capital and spent the 
remainder of his life in private at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, devoting himself to the 
elaboration of his system. He died in 1860. 
His later works are Die beiden Grund- 
probleme der Ethik (The Two Ftmdamental 
Problems of Ethics; Frankfort, 1841) and 
Parerga und Paralipomena (Berlin, 1851). 
The philosophical system of Schopenhauer 
has for its fundamental doctrine the proposi- 
tion that the only essential reality in the 
universe is will, m which he includes not 
only conscious desire, but also unconscious 
instinct, and the forces which manifest 
themselves in inorganic nature. What are 
called appearances exist only in our subjec- 
tive representations, and are merely forms 
under which one universal will manifests 
itself. Between this universal will and the 
individuals in which it appears there are a 
number of ideas, which are stages in the 
objectivication of the will. Throughout 
nature, from the lower animals downwards, 
the will works unconsciously, and it only 
attains consciousness in the higher stages of 
beinff, as man. All intelligence serves ori- 
ginally the will to live. In genius it is 
emandpated from this servile position, and 
gains the preponderance. U pon this founda- 
tion Schopenhauer rears his BBstiietical and 
epical structures ; the former of which de- 
rives much from the Platonic system, while 
the latter resembles in maintaining ^e ne- 
cessity of entirely subduing the sensuous 
nature in man, ^thout determining post- 
tively the true end of spiritual iSe, the 
Buddhistic doctrine of Nirvana. The final 
tea ching of Schopenhauer is, therefore, that 
of a philosophic pessimism, having as its 
ideal the neg^on of the will to live. 

Sohorel, or Scoria Jar van, a Dutch 
painter, who reoeived hk name from Sohoorl, 
i^vi^|[e ^ar AlkmMu^jrhere he was bom 

Jak^ Corae^ and Mabuse, came under 
the Infinence of Diiier at Nuiembeig, and 
afterwards visited Venice, Jerusalem, and 
R hodes^ and reeided several years in Rome, 
letuiniim in 1525. He died at Utrecht in 
1562. Italian infinenoe is speoiaUy disoer- 
nible in his works. 

SohorL See Tcwrmaline. 

lohottiacki (shot-tish'), a dance per- 
871 


formed by a lady and gentleman, somewhat 
resembling a polka; it is in f time. 

Schubert (sho'bert), Franz, one of the 
neatest composers of m^em times, boro at 
Vienna in 1/97, the son of a teacher; omn- 
menoed his musical education in his seventh 
year, and in 1808 was admitted among the 
choristers of the court chapel. He soon ao- 

a uired particular efficiency on the piano and 
le different stringed instruments, so that in 
a short time he was able to take the part of 
first violin in the orchestra. After he left the 
court chapel he supported himself by teach- 
ing musi<^ devoting himself in obscurit;^ and 
neglect to original composition. He achieved 
success in almost all l^ds of music, but his 
genius was specially noteworthy for its opu- 
lence in mel^y and Ivric power. His songs 
and ballads, as exemplified in his three prin- 
cipal collections, the Winterreise (1826-27), 
the Mlillerlieder (1828), and the l^wanen- 
gesang (1828), may be said to have revolu- 
tionized the Lied in making the accompani- 
ment not less interpretative of the emotions 
of the poem than the vocal part, and In 
breaking through the limitations of the old 
stropbic method. Besidee his six hundred 
songs he left about four hundred other com- 
positions, including fifteen operas, six masses, 
and several symphonies. Two only of the 
operas, Rosamond and the Enchants Harp, 
were performed during bis life, and th^ are 
consiaered inferior to his unproduced Hera- 
bras. His symphonies take a higher rank, 
the Seventh (in C major) being ranked by 
Mendelssobn and Schumann ^th Beetho- 
ven’s. His entire work justifies Liszt’s de- 
scription of him as the most poetic of mu- 
Bidans. He died in Vienna in 1828. 

Bchumum (shb’mkn), Robert, musical 
composer and c^tio, born at Zwickau in the 
Kingdom of Saxony in 1810. He studied 
law at Leipzig, but in 1880 finally de- 
voted himself to music under the tuition of 
Friedrich Wiebk and Heinrich Dorn, ^e 
daughter of the former, the celebrated pian- 
iste Clara Wieck (boro 1819), became his 
wife in 1840. In 1884 he commenced 
his Neue Zeitscbrift fUr Musik, a journal 
which waa to herald an ideal music, and 
which, for the ten years of his more inti- 
mate connection with it, exorcised an im- 
portant infinence upon the development of 
the art, not incomparable with that of Les- 
aing’s Bkmbnrg Dramaturgy in dr am as 
Prior to 1840 hk principal woiks were the 
Fantaaias^ the Scenes of Childhood, the 
Etudes Sympho n lques, the Kreiriariana, the 
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Abeffg variatiaiig, the PipiUofu^ the Cer- 
niva^ and twoeonatM In Fabarp ii^hu>r and 
G minor. In the year fcAlowi^ hia mar- 
riage he publiahed nea^ one hundred and 
fifty aoiiM, many upon Heine's words, and 
all marking an advaaoe upon previous com- 
posers in the fidelity and subtlety with 
which they reproduoM the most delicate 
shades of meaning in the poems selected for 
musical treatment. He then commenced 
his great series of orchestral works, his sym- 
phony in B fiat being first performed at the 
close of 1841. It was followed by his Over- 
ture Scherzo and Finale, his D minor sym- 
phony, three quartets, the piano ouintet and 
(^rtet» the cantata Paraoise ana the Peri, 
the 0 major symphony (1846), Genevieve 
(1847), Manfred (1848), the Faust music 
(I860), the E flat symphony (1 851), and other 
works. Under stxess of work, however, his 
reason failed him, and after an attempt to 
drown himself in 1854 he was coined in a 
lunatic asylum, where he died in 1856. In 
the line of musical descent Schumann stands 
between Beethoven and Wagner. 

Sohumla. See Shumla. 

Bohuylkill (skdrkil), a river of the U. 
States, in Pennsylvania, which rises in the 
north side of the Blue Mountains, runs 
south-east, passes through the confines of 
Philadelphia, and unites with the Delaware 
7 miles below that city. It is 140 miles 
long, and navigable for boats of 800 or 400 
tons to Philadelphia. 

Schwab (shv&p), Gustav, a German poet, 
bom at Stuttgart in 1792, educated thme 
and at TUbii^n, a friend of Uhland, 
Fouqu4, Chanusso^ Ac., professor of an- 
cient literature in the upper gymnasium at 
Stuttgart in 1817, and afterwards pastor 
successively of Somaringen and Si Leon- 
hardskirohe in Stuttgart His earlier poems 
were ooUected from various periodioala and 
almanacs in 1828-29, and passed through 
several editions. He excelled more parti- 
cularly in ballads and songs, but was the 
author of various works in prose, including 
a Life of Schiller (1840), and editor of nu- 
merous othm He died in 1850. 

SohwabMh (shv4'bah), a town of Bavaria, 
in Middle Frasioonui on a stream of the 
same nameb 10 miles south-west of Niim- 
berg. Ithaa afiae Protestant church (1469- 
95) with paintings and carvings, and carries 
on extensive mannfaotnres of needles. Pop. 
7670. 

Sohwibadh, Abtiozjm of, a confession of 
faith drawn by Lnther for the prinosc 


and cities assembled In 1529 at Schwabadi 
The dties of South Germany, Inclining to 
the Swiss doctrine^ refused to cubsonbe, 
and these articles, adopted by the Sohmal- 
kaldio Lea^e, became thus a chief obstacle 
to a union between the party ol Luther and 
Zuinglius, 

BohwAbisch-hall (shvftl)ish-h41),ar Hall, 
a town of Wurtemberg, in the oirdle of 
Jaxt, beautifully situated in the deep valley 
of the Kooher, 85 miles north-east of Stutt- 
gart. It is a picturesque old town, and has 
extensive salt-works and salt-baths. From 
the 18tb century till 1802 Hall waa a free 
imperial city. Pop. 9126. 

Bohwanthaler (shvan ' ta - 14r), Ludwig 
Michael, aGerman sculptor, boro atMunioh 
in 1802, where his father, the court sculptor, 
died in 1821. On the death of his father 
be succeeded him, and executed various oom- 
miasions for King Maximilian, and a ureat 
number for his successor ^ng Ludwig. 
After a short residence in Borne in 1826 
he returned to Munich and executed im- 
portant sculptures for the Glyptothek, a 
statue of Shakespeare for the theatre royal, 
Ac. In 1882 he again visited Borne, remain- 
ing there two years. In 1 835 he was made 
professor in the Academy of Arts in Munich. 
Among his more important works may be 
specified fifteen colos^ statues for the prin- 
cipal pediment of the Walhalla, on the Dan- 
ube, near Batisbon; the fifteen figures of the 
Battle of Arminius for the northern pedi- 
ment of the Walhalla; the great baas-rcdief 
frieze, more than 250 feet long, in the Bar- 
barossa Hall of the royal pakos^ Mnnioh; 
the pediment group for the Art ExhiMtion 
buildings, Munich; the colossal bronze statue 
of Bavaria, 70 feet high, in front of the 
Buhmeahalle (Hall of Fame). Munich ; a 
marble statue oi the Emperor Budolf for the 
cathedral in Spires; a statue of Mozart for 
Saliburg; a marble group of Ceres and Pro- 
serpine for Berlin; and numerous derigns 
for sculptors and pidoters. He died in 1848. 
Schwanthaler was the chief representative 
of the ^romantio’ school in scmpture, «id 
his works are often deficient in truth to 
nature and reality. 

Boliwiri (shviits), Bbbtrold, bom in the 
first half of the 14th oentniy, a Franciscan 
friar oySknaanj, formerly regarded as the 
inventotM gunpowder and firsiniis. Thek- 
vention of gunpowder, however, is probaUy 
at least as old as the time cl Reger Baoon 
(d. 1292), but Schwin may perbim be cre- 
dited wi^ the Invention of field artillery. 
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In 1880 he wai oonunlerioned by tlieyeiie< 
tinn governiaent to onet aome cenpons. The 
price Agreed upon not being forthcoming he 
oecnme impoitunnte, and waa thrown into 
priaon, where it ia beared he died in 1884. 

Bohwaxi, Ohbibtiak Frudbioh, Pro- 
teetant miaidonary, bom in 1726 at Sonnen- 
bnrg, in Brandenburg, educated in hia na- 
tire town and at KUatrin till 1747, when he 
proceeded to the Univeraity of Halle. In 
1750 he sailed from London for Tranquebor, 
the aeat of a Daniah mission, where he la- 
boured till 1766, when his services were 
accepted by the Society for Promoting 
Ghriitian ^owledge. He then removed to 
Trichinopoly, and afterwards to Tanjore. 
His influence in India waa shown by the 


minister to the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
all-powerful during the Thirty Teanr war, 
causing neat calamities to the electorate of 
Bnuumnourg by promoting an allianoe with 
Austria agidnst the Swedish Protestant 
League. V^en the ^great elector’ assumed 
the reins of government he imprisoned 
Sohwarzenberg in the fortress of Spandau, 
where he died of apoplexy in 1641. 

Bohwnnanberg, Fblix Ludwig Johakk 
Fbiidbioh, Pbinor of, an Austrian states- 
man, bom 1800, entered in 1818, as cadet, a 
regiment of hussars, and advanced to be 
captain; in 1824 went to St Petersburg 
as an attach^ to the embassy, and was sul^ 
sequently employed in connection with the 
embassies at London, Brazil, Paris, Berlin, 


fact that Hyder All admitted him as an 
ambassador for the negotiation of peace after 
refusing all other envoys, and that his per- 
sonal guarantee of payment was sufficient 
to procure the relief of Tanjore from immi- 
nent famine. He died in 1798. 

Bdhwanbuxg-Bitdolstadt (shvarts’burA- 
rd-dol-stht), a German prindpaUty, consist- 
ing of several isolated portions, dtuated be- 
tween Prussian Saxony, the Saxon duchies, 
and the prindpaUty of ^uss. It Ues on the 
northern dde of the Thuringian Forest, and 
has an area of 862 square i^es. The sur- 
face is ragged, and the soil by no means 
fertile. I^e most important crop is flax, 
the culture of which is almost universal 
A great part of the land is devoted to pas- 
tni^ and great numbers of cattle are reared. 
The minenJs indude brown coal, iron, slate, 
and salt The prindpal manufactures are 
glaas and porcelain. The inhabitants are 
almost all Lutherans. The capital is Budol- 
stadt Pop. 88,886. 

8diwanlmrg4kmdtnlumMii, a German 
gnndpaUty on the aartbem' side of the 
^uringian Forest, between the territories 
of PrussiAn Saxony and the Saxon duchies, 
and consisting of several distinct portions; 
area» 882 sq. miles. It is more feiiile than 
Schwarsborg-Budolstadt, producing com few 
export One of the prindpal sources of 
revenue Is derived from the forests^ which 
furnish excellent timber. Flax also is ex- 
tensively cultivated, and great numbeis of 
cattle^ sheem and swine are reared. The 
only mannfaetare of any importanoe Is por- 
edain. The fahahitants are alinost aU Lu- 
thwans. The m^tal is Sonderahansen. 


(kHniT or, bom m 


(shvArta'sn-bsrii), Adaii, 
I 1587- He was ptime- 
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Turin, Parma, and Naples. Beturaing to 
Vienna from Niqiles in 1848 he re-entered 
the army, but soon after, on the suppression 
of the popular rising in Vienna, he was oaUed 
to be the head of me new mvemment His 
great object was to govern Austria as a single 
state in a miUtaiy and absolute manner — 
stiU not without some inclination to internal 
reforms; and to establish the preponderance 
of the Austrian power in Germany and Cen- 
tral Europe; and this, after the suppression 
of the Hungarian revolt^ he lar^ly suc- 
ceeded in doing. He died in 1852. 

Bohwanenbsrg, Karl Philipp, Pbihob 
OF, Austrian field-marahal, bom at Vienna in 
1771, served in the early wan of the French 
revolution, taking part in the battlee of 
Wurzburg, Ulm, Austerlitz, and Wagram. 
He negotiated the marriam between Na- 
poleon and Maria Louisa. In the ci a mp ai j pi 
of 1812 he commanded the Austrian auxIU- 
ary oorps in Galicbs and at the dose of 
the year received the staff of field-manbal- 
general After Napoleon’s return from Elba 
he commanded the allied forces on the UpMr 
Bhine, and though the contest wss deci^ 
at Waterloo witl^t his participation, he 
took part in the subsequent movement upon 
Paris. The prince dM in 1820. 

IdiwanwmlcL See Black ForecL 

Bdiwadt (shvet), a town in Prussia on the 
left beok of the Oder, 24 miles south-west 
of Stettin. The prindpel edifice Is the old 
castle, in which a branch ot the nmrgravee 
of Brandenburg redded. Its manufactures 
an chiefly tobacco and dgare. Pop. 9756, 

Briiweite(ehvflgaer), Albbbi; aOeraien 
phOoeopUcri writer a^ tbedogiaii, bom 
hk 1819. He was edooated at TUbingwi 
(1888-40), when he beesme a privat-doosnt, 
and subsequently extra-pnf amor of cla s sk a l 
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literature, being latte^ appointed ordinary 
professor of history. He died in 1857. His 
Gesohiohte der Philosophie (Histoi^ of Phi- 
losophy) is widelv known outside Germany 
through the translations of Professor Seelye 
of Amherst and Dr. Hutcheson Stirling. 
His other chief works were Das Nachapos- 
tolische Zeitalter (llie Post- Apostolic .^e; 
1846), Geschichte der Griechuchen Phuo- 
Sophie (History of Greek Philosoplw; 1859), 
and editions of the Clementine Homilies, 
Aristotle's Metaphysics. Ac. 

Bchweidnits (shvlt'nits), a town of Prus- 
sia, in Silesia, on a height above the Weist- 
rit^ 29 miles south-west of Breslau. Its 
manufactures include machinery, woollens, 
linens, furniture, earthenware, carriages, 
gloves, beer, and rairits. It was made a 
regular fortress by Frederick the Great, and 
fibred much during his wars. During its 
iMt siege, in 1807, it was taken in thirty-six 
days by the French, and its outworks were 
dismantled. Its foitifications were removed 
in 1864. Pop. 28,669. 

Bohwsinfurt (^vln'furt), a town of Ba- 
varia, on the Main, which is spanned by 
two bridges, 24 miles n.n.b. of WUrzburg. 
It is partly surrounded by old walla, and 
was long a free imperial city. It has a 
handsome town-house of 1570, and a gym- 
nasium founded by Gustavus Adolphus. 
The manufactures include Schwei^urt 
green, white-lead, and other colours. Pop. 
12,502. 

Bohwainftirt Omn. See Emerald Orem, 

Bohwsrin (ehvft-r6n'),the capital of Meok- 
lenburg-Schwerln, on the western shore of 
the lake of same name and other smaller 
lakes, 60 miles east of Hambuig. It is 
pleasantly situated, has a fine old Gothic 
cathedral (18th to Ifith centuries), a grand- 
ducal palM on an island, grand-du^ mu- 
seum and picture-galleiy, and an arsenal. 
The manufactures oon^ of machinery, 
carriages, woollen and linen cloth, lacquer 
and earthen ware, Ac. Pop. 81,528. 

Bohwyi (shvSts), a central canton of 
Switserland, bounded on the north by the 
Lake of Zurich and canton St. GaU, west by 
Zuff and Luiem, south by Lake Luzern, 
and east by Glams; area, 853 square milea 
It belongs to the so-called mountain cantons, 
being travelled in all directions by lofty hills, 
including the Mythen, the Rigi, the Boss- 
berg, the Drusberg, Aa The whole canton 
belo^ to the basin of the Rhine, more 
than two-thirds of the suifaoe being drained 

the SiU and the Lake of ZUilrii: a thiid. 


by the Lake of Luzern, chiefly by means of 
the Muotta; and the remainder, forming 
only an unimportant portion, by the Lake 
of Zng. The chief industry is the rearing 
of cattle, sheep, and swine. The canton is 
very poor in minerak. Manufactures are 
almost confined to some cotton and silk 
spinning and weaving. Schwyz being the 
most important of the cantons which first 
threw off the yoke of Austria, gave the 
name to the whole confederation. Its pre- 
sent government is an extreme democracy, 
the vimole power, legislative and executive, 
being lodff^ in the male population of legal 
age, who hold a general assembly every two 
years. The great body of the inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics. Pop. 50,807.— Schwtz, 
the capital, u a straggling and picturesque 
town at the foot of the Mythen, about 1680 
feet above the sea, with a fine parish church 
and an interesting town-hall. Pop. 6668. 

Bdaoca (shak'ka), a seaport of Sicily, on 
the side of a hill riring from the shore, 80 
miles w.N.w. of GirgenU. It is surrounded 
by old fortifications, has an old cathedral, 
and interesting medieeval building; but the 
trade is small Pop. 19,965. 

Bdm'na, a genus of teleostean fishes, be- 
longing to the Aoanthopteri, and forming 
the type of a family — the Sciienoids, allied 
to the perches. The most important of the 
genus is the S. aquUot the maigre of the 
French, whose chief habitat is the Medi- 
terranean. See Maigre. 

Bdatloa, a term used in medicine to 
denote a rheumatic affection, in which the 
pain stretches along the course of the great 
sdatic nerve, that i% from the hip along the 
back part of the thigh towards the h^ of 
the leff. There is stiffness and pain, in- 
creased by any change of temperature and 
moisture; there is generally swelling of the 
limb at the commencement of the disease, 
but after repeated attacks the limb seems to 
shrink, owing to the wasting of the muscles. 
In some cases the articulation of the hip 
seems affected, and permanent immobility 
of the limb takes plaw. 

BdoU (ahikl6), a town of Sioily, prov. of 
Syracuse. Pop. 11,842. 

Bdciioe and Art, Dipabtmint of, a 
special bfandi of the education departm^ 
of having control over the Normal 

S6ho<£Hoienoe and R^al Sohod of Mine^ 
SoutbSPnsington and Jermyn Street, Lon* 
don; Bil Nafional Art Training ^ool, 
Sou^ Henaington; numerous schools of 
science and art throughout the country, 
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which receive paymente on reeulti^ grants 
in aid, Ac.; the Sooth Kensington Museum, 
the Indian Moseum, and the Moseom of 
Praotioal Geology, London; the Mnseoms 
of Sdenoe and iLrt at Edinburgh and Dublin, 
the Dublin Royal College of ^enoe, and the 
Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 
It has a staff of examiners and inspMton, 
and has power to expend sums in ciroulating 
science and art objects amongst country in- 
stitutionB and in affording conditional aid 
in fostering local effort. 

Sdenoes, a term applied to the general- 
ized and systematize divisions of know- 
ledge. Science and philosophy resemble 
each other in so far as they both have to do 
with knowledge; but while the latter deals 
with the whole sum of knowledge, the for- 
mer takes up special branches of it, and it 
does not necesMrily go back to first prin- 
ciples like philosophy. Given a sufficient 
number of inter-r^ted facts, they may be 
so arranged and classified, by refen^g them 
to the general troths and principles on which 
they are founded, as to constitute a well- 
certified and more or less complete branch of 
knowledge, that is, a sdenoe. The sdenoes 
are broi^y divid^ into pure or theoretic 
sdences and applied or practical sdences, 
the latter being definable as the know- 
ledge of facts, events, or phenomena as ex- 
plained, accounted for, or produced by means 
of powers, causes, or laws; the former as 
the knowledge of these powers, causes, or 
laws, oondd^ed apart or as pure from all 
applications. To the dass of pure or funda- 
mental sdenoes belong mathematics, physios, 
chemistry, psychology, and soddogy; to the 
applied or concrete belong geology, min- 
e^ogy, botany, zoology, meteorology, geo- 
ffraphy, ethics, politico, law, jurisprudence, 
logic; grammar, rhetoric, philology, and po- 
liricsJ economy; navigation, engineering, 
and practical me^anks; surgery, tddwifery, 
matotia medica, 

BdUy Islands (sil'i), a group of granitic 




ot the county d Carnap at tiie entrance 
to the Engli^ Channel, about SOmfles west 
by south Land's End. They rise Abruptly 
firam a deep sea, form a compaid group awmt 
30 miles m dicumf erence, and are said to 
amonnt altogether to about 140 hi number 
(total area 3560 acres); but there are only 
six d anv importance; the remainder being 
mere rocks and islets. The six aDuded to 
ate St ICaryX St Agnes; St Martin, IVes- 
oew,Bryher,a^San^soib Thegovenimeiit 


is ohieflv managed by twelve of the prin- 
dpal inhabitant the Court of Twelve, sit* 
ting at Hugh Town, St Mary's. The di* 
nMte is warm and moist and large quanti- 
ties of early verotables and spri^ flowers 
are raised for me London market. Trees 
are hardly to be seen. Many of the inhabi- 
tants are pilots or fishermen. On several of 
the islands are remaina of rude pillars, chdes 
of stones, kistvaens, and cromleohs. llie 
islands are the property of the crown, belong- 
ing to the Duchy of Cornwall. Pop. 2160. 

Scimitar, a kind of sword in use among 
eastern nations. The blade is nearly semi- 
circular in form, with the edge upon the 
convex side. TUs form, while ill adapted 
for thrusting, is admirably adapted for strik- 
ing. 

Bdnde. See Sind, 

Sdndia's Dominion. See Sindhia*i Do- 
mirUon, 

Sdo, or Skio (srS; skB^d; ancient Chiot), 
an idand of Asiatic Turkey, in the ^Egean 
Sea, separated from the coast of Asia Minor 
by a channel not more than 7 miles wide 
where narrowest, and about 58 miles west 
of Smyrna. It is of a somewhat quad- 
rangular form, 32 miles long from north to 
south, with a mean breadth of about 12 
miles; area, 508 square miles. The surface 
exhibits a number of limestone ridges, sepa- 
rated from each other by verdant and fertile 
valleya There are no perennial streams; 
but an abundant of water is ob- 

tained from wells, '^e principal products 
are wine, oil, cotton, silk, oranges, and other 
fruits, and more espedally mastic. The 
quan^y of cereals is yery limited. Pop., 
of whom a huge portion are Turks, about 
70,000. Before the war of Greek i^epen- 
denoe Sdo was peopled almost entirely by 
Greeks, of whom large numbers were mas- 
sacred by the Turks after their subjugation 
in 1822. Sdo contends for the honour of 
having given birth to Homer. It possesses 
few an^dties. In April 1881 the island 
suffered much from repeated shocks of 
earthquake. 

Edo, or Kastbo, the chief town of the 
Island of Sdo, situated near the middle of 
the east coast, Is defended by a castle, and 
carries on a considerable tnuie. Its har- 
bour, formed by two moles, has two light- 
housM Pop. 14,500. 

properiy Kasfab SoHOPn^ 
German theological oontroverdallst; bmn 
1576. He stiiffi^at Heidelberg, Altdorf, 
and Ingolstadt; and afterwards, in 1589, 
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travellml In Itoly, whare he renoniiced 
Protestantism, the whole of his suhsequeat 
career being marked by Tenomona attacks 
on his former oo-rellgionists. The Jesuits 
likewise came in for a share of his hate. His 
rancorous life terminated In 1649. His works 
are stated at over one hundred. 

Bdo'to, a river of Ohio, in the United 
States. Its general oourse is south, its 
length about 200 miles, and it flows into 
the Ohio Biver by a mouth 160 yards wide, 
between Portsmouth and Alexandria. It 
is navigable for boats about 180 miles, and 
is connected with the Sandusky by a port- 
age 4 miles long. 

Sdplo Airloa'ntts, Thi Eldir, Publius 
CoRNiLiuft Soxpio Afbioanus Major, one 
of the most illustrious of Roman warriors, 
was bom about 235 b.o. At the battle of 
the Tioinus acainst the Oarthadnians in 218 
B.O. he is said to have saved the life of his 
father. Two years later he was one of the few 
who escaped from the fatal battle of Cannas, 
when he succeeded in gathering toother 
the remains of the defeated army and sav- 
ing Rome. In 212 b.o. he wm unanimously 
elected ndile, and a few years after was 
appointed proconsul in Spain. His first 
successful enterprise of im^rtanoe was the 
conquest of New Cartha^, the stronghold 
of the Carthaginians in Spain. The next 
year (209 B.O.) Sdpio totally defeated Has- 
drubal, Hannibal’s orother, and subsequently 
a fresh am^, led by Ma^ and Hararubal 
the son of GUkk). The result was to drive 
the Carthaginians wholly from Spain, and 
Sdpio was empowered to lead an army 
aga^t Carthw herself. The Carthagini- 
ans recalled l£mnibal from Italy, but the 
great battle of Zama, fought 19m October, 
202 B.O., resulted in ^e total defeat of the 
Oartbai^hdans, who, on the advice of Han- 
nibal, sought for peace. On his return to 
Borne Sdpio was honoured with a triumph, 
and received the surname of A^ioanut, 
Alter this he discharged, in a praiseworthy 
manner, the office of censor; tmt lost the 
favour alike of the old Roman party and 
the new. After the suGoessful dose of the 
war wiA Antioohua, king of Syria, in &o. 
189, Sdpio retired into private life. He 
was not long permitted to rest, however, 
without expetienoing the enmity of a pi^y 
in the state who were hostile to him. first 
his blether Ludus was Imprisoned and his 
property oon fle oa t ecL on an alleged charge 
of misoo^uot inhia oealinga with Antioohua. 
Thk waa foUowed up by chaigea brought 


against Sdpio himsdf . When his trial 
came on he made no reply to these charges^ 
but merely nwrated all that be had done 
for the republic, and reminding them that 
this was the anniversary of the battle of 
Zama, called upon the people to follow him 
to the Capitol, there to return thanks to 
the immortal gods, and pray that they would 

g rant the Roman state other dtiz^ like 
itnself. The people Immediately followed 
him, leaving the accusers alone in the forum. 
Scipio immediately quitted Rome^ and re- 
tire to his villa at Litemum, where he 
died, it is believed, in B.O. 188, the same 
year as bis great opponent Hannibal 
Bciplo Aflrioa'nus, The Younoeb, Pub- 
lius Cornelius Soipio ^Emilianus Afri- 
OANUS Minor, son of Jm ^Emilius Paul- 
lus, the conqueror of Macedonia, and adopted 
son of P. Cornelius Sdpio, the son of 
Sdpio Airicanus Major, was bom about 
187 B.a In B.o. 152 he accompanied the 
consul Lucius Licinius LucuUus to Spain as 
military tribune, and in B.O. 149, on the 
outbreak of the third Punic war, commanded 
in Africa under the consul M. Manlius 
Nepos. His services were so important that 
in B.O. 147, contrary to the usual custom, 
not being of the l^al age, he was unani- 
mously chosen consul and leader of the 
forces agaiost the Carthaginians. In B.C. 
146 be took, and by command of the senate 
burned Carthage, for which he was honoured 
with a triumph at Rome and with the sur- 
name of Afrioanut. In B.o. 142 he was 
elected censor, and in b.o. 184 entered on 
his second consulship, in order to put an 
end to the war with Numantia in Spain. 
For his conquest of this powerful dty a 
triumph was decreed to Sdpio, and be re- 
ceived the surname of NumarUinut. In 
the last years of his life he made himself 
many enemies among the people by oppos- 
ing the measuxes of the popular pi^y, and 
especially the agrarian law of Tlrarius 
Qraodms, of whi& Paplrius Carbo, and C. 
Gracohu^ the tribunes of the people, were 
the great supporters. He was found dead 
in his bed in &a 129, Carbo being suspected 
of having murdered him. He was a friend 
of Polybius, the historian, and a patron of 
Terenon 


Sd're Ur'qUui (Lat ^oanse him to know’), 
a judicial writ to enforos the execution m 
judgments. Jba, directed iwdhsi a person 
who is calnlnpon to diow&ise why some- 
thing ahoSH not be dons on bshalf of the 
parly In whose interest the writ is imtisd. 
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Solrinif. Saei^ulruiA. 

Bolnliiii, or Hard Cahoib, Is the most 
frequent Toiietj of oanoer. It hes its seat 
sometimes in the stomach, rectum, and else- 
where; but by far most fr^uently it attacks 
the female breast If detected in time it 
can be removed from the breast with every 
prospect of success. 

Bdssor-blll (Rhynohops nigra)t a genus 
of Laridae or gulls, so named from the pos- 
session of an elongated beak of compressed 
form, the lower mandible ezoeeding the 
upper one in length, and shutting into the 
latter somewhat after the fashion that the 
blade of a knife does into its handle. This 
curious beak is of an orange colour at its 
base, and black at its tip. ^e bird, which 
inhabits the coasts of America and Africa, 
is a dark brown on the upper aspect of the 
head and body; the under surface white, and 
a band of white across the wings. The aver- 
age length of the scissor-bill is about foot. 

SolATOnia. See Slavonia. 

Bolerodermlo and SolerobMio Coral, the 
two great varieties of coraUum, or ooral sub- 
stance (see Coral) secreted by the Actinozoa, 
or higlmt group of ooelenterate oiganisms. 

Bolerotio Coat See £ye. 

Boole'cida, Huxley’s name for a provi- 
sional class of annuloids, comprising the 
Platydmuif or flat-worms ; NemeUdmia, or 
round- worms; and Motif era^ or wheel-ani- 
malcules. The Platy elmia include the orders 
Tamiada (tape- worms), TVematocfa, or flukes, 
and TurbeUaria (non-parasitic forms such 
as Plansria and Nemertidans); the Nema- 
telmia are represmited by the orders Aoon- 
thoeephala (thorn-headed worms), Oordiaeea, 
or h^-worms, and Nenustoda, or round- 
worma The B^otifera are non-parasItic, free 

the rest of the Scoleddik The ScSe^a are 
oharaoterized by the possession of a water- 
vascular system, oonsisting of a remarkable 
set ol vessels which communicate with the 
exterior by one or more apertnres sitnated 
upon the surface of the My, and branch 
out, more or less extensively, into its sub- 
stance. The nervous systim (when pre- 
sent) oonsists of one or two doeely approxi- 
mated gangUn. 

SonlMo'idm, the famfly of birds to which 
tibejsnipe and woodcock beloiig. 

BsilopidnL Soa Centipede tsoAMyria^ 
jwria. 

gao to PendrfnML See Harf’s^oagtie. 

SMBher. See 

•caM (ak5n), Kxw, a village cf SeeSand, 
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2 miles H.a. of Perth, on the Tay. The vfl- 
lage of New Boone contains 1488 inhabit- 
ants. Of Old Boone the principal remains 
are a market-cross. Its ancient abbey, in 
which the kings of Bcotland were wont to 
be crowned on the stone of destiny, now in 
Westminster Abbey, is only represented by 
inconsiderable ruins. 

Bcopaa, an eminent sculptor and architect 
of andent Greece^ belong!^ to the island of 
Paros, flourished about 89(P850 B.a, a con- 
temporary of Praxiteles. 

Score, in music, the original draught, or 
its transept, of a musical composition, with 
the parts for all the different voices or in- 
struments arrange and placed In juxta- 
position; so called from the practice of draw- 
ing the bar through all the par^ 

Booresby, Wiluam, an A[TOtic navigator, 
bom at Cropton, in Yorkshire, 1789. He 
made hu first voyages with his father, a dar- 
ing and successful commander in connection 
with the northern whale-fishery, to whom 
he latterly acted as chief mate. During the 
winter months when the vessel was in port, 
he attended classes in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. On the resignation of his father in 
1811 he was appomM to succeed him as 
captain of the Solution. Through informa- 
tion communicated by him to Sir Joseph 
Banks, the government was induced in 1817 
to fit out an expedition under Sir J ohn Ross 
to discover the north-west passage. In 1820 
Captain Booresby publishM a work entitled 
An Account of the Arctic Bedons, with a 
History and Description of the Northern 
Whale-fishery, which established his repu- 
tation as one of the most original observers 
and soientifio navigators of the day. It was 
followed in 1828 by a Journal of a Voyage 
to the Northern Whale-fishery, including 
Researches and Discoveries on the Eastern 
Coast of West Greenland. About the same 
time he quitted the whale-fishing and en- 
tered himself as a student for the church 
at Queen’s College, Cambridge. In 1824 
he waseleoted a frilow of the 'BoydX Bociety. 
Next year he was ordained as a curate, and 
in 1827 he became chaplain of the Mar- 
iams’ Church at Liverpool, then just estab- 
lished, and from this he removed first to 
Exeter, and then to Bradford, in Yrnkshire, 
of wbi^ parish he was vicar for some yean. 
In 1884 M tCN^ the degree of B.D., im in 
1839 that of D.D. Latterly be resigned 
his living, and retired to Torquay, mere 
he died on 21st Maich, 1837, at the age ef 
rixty-eighi. Tbrcnghont his life be had a 
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keen interest in scientific investigation, espe- 
cially in that of magnetism and its ration 
to navigation. Vai^ns treatises were pub- 
lished by him, afterwards collected under the 
title of Magnetioal Investigations, of which 
the first part appeared in 1839, the second 
in 1848, and the third in 1852. He also 
publish^ a treatise entitled Zoistic Mag- 
netism (Mesmerism), a life of his father, 
The PVanklin Expedition, and other works. 

Boorpion, the name of animals of the 
class Arachnida (which includes also the 
spiders)— order Arthrogastra or Pedipalpi, 
toe largest of their class. Scorpions have 
an elongated body, suddenly terminated by 
a long slender taU formed of six joints, the 
last of which terminates in an arcuated 



Soorpioni. 

1, Buthu* cccitanMi. S, Scorpio Oaoar. 


and very acute sting, which effuses a veno- 
mous liquid. This sting gives rise to ex- 
cruciating pain, but is usually unattended 
either with recess or swelling, except in 
the glands of the arm-pit or groin. It is 
very seldom, if ever, fatal to man. llie 
animal has four pairs of limbs borne by the 
thorax or chest-segments, and the maxil- 
lary palpi (organs of touch belonging to the 
maxilla or les^ jaws) are laigely developed, 
and constitute a formidable pair of nipping 
olawa With these claws they seize meir 
insect prey, which is afterwai^ killed by 
the sting. The eyes, which are of the 
simple l^d, numbw six, eight, or twelve. 
The female scorpions are ^d to exhibit 
great care for their young, and carry them 
on their backs for several davs after being 
hatched, whilst they tend them carefully 
for about a month, when they are able to 
shift for themselves. Soorpi^ generally 
live In dark places, and under stones. 
They are found in the south of Europe, 
in Africa^ hi the East Indies, and in Sow 
America, several genera {AndroeUmm^ 4ba) 
bdng comprised within the order. The 
Buthut afer, or rook scorpion (udiioh see) of 
Africa, is one of tiie most familiar q>ebfeB. 


Of those represented in the cut Scorpio 
Caaar is a native of West Afnoa, Buthua 
occUWnua of Syria. The scorpions are first 
represented in a fossil state in the carboni- 
ferous period. The book scorpions (Cheli- 
feridse), of which a common spedes is the 
Chdifer Wideri^ are so named from their 
presenting a close resemblance in outward 
form to the true scorpions. The book scor- 
pions are, however, much smaller, and are 
included in another group (Trachearia) of 
the class Arachnida, whilst they want the 
jointed tail of the true scorpions. They are 
generally found living amongst old h^ks, 
and feed on the minute insects which also 
inhabit such situations. 

Boorpion -fish, or Sea-boorpion {Scot- 
pcma), a genus of teleostean (acanthopter- 
ous) fishes, belonging to the Triglidse or 
gurnard family. The first dorsal fin pos- 
sesses eleven spines, the second dorsal pos- 
sessing one spiny ray and nine or ten soft 
rays. The anal fin is short, and has three 
spines and five soft rays. The red scorpion- 
fish {Soorpccna aerofa) is a familiar form. 
The spotted scorpion-fish {S, poreua) is a 
second spedes, an^ like the preceding form, 
occurs in British waters, as well as in the 
Mediterranean, Atlantic, and the tropical 
seas. 

Soorpion-fiy [Panorpa)^ a genus of in- 
sects belonging to the oj^er Neuroptera, 
or that of the dragon-flies. The name 
scorpion -fly is derived from the appen- 
dages seen attached to the abdomen of some 
spedes. The male in the common species, 
for example, has the sixth and seventh 
joints of the abdomen attenuated, and cap- 
able of extensive motion; whilst the last 
joint forms a pair of forceps resembling 
those of the earwigs. When at rest this tiS 
is curled over the back, but when Irritated 
the forceps are used as weapons of offence 
or defence. 

Boorpion-ihell, the name given to the 
shells of certain gasteropodous molluscs, be- 
longing to the family Strombidse, from the 
projecting with which the shells are 

provided, lliese shells are also known by 
the name of * spider-shells* for the same 
reason. They are chiefly found in the In- 
dian and Chinese Beas. 

Boonone'ra, a genus of plants of the na- 
tural order Compodte, sub-order Ghioo- 
raoee, with yellow and oooadonally rose- 
coloured flowers. The qwdes, which are 
numerous, are chiefly indi^nous to Southem 
Europe and the East common soor- 
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conera (S. HiijMnica\ a native of Spain and 
the south of Europe, has long been culti- 
vated in English Mtohen-ga^ns for its 
edible roots, which are carrot-shaped, but 
small and dark- coloured, though pure white 
within. They possess cooling and antifebrile 
properties, ana are said to be often highly 
beneficial in cases of indigestion or bilious- 
ness. The name viper's grass is sometimes 
given to this plant, either from the shape of 
the root, or from its suppos^ properties of 
curing snake-bites. S, ddicwta is a species 
much cultivated as an esculent at Palerma 

Boot, Reginald or Reynold, one of the 
first and boldest writers against the belief 
in witchcraft, alchemy, astrology, and other 
prevalent superstitions of his time, a younger 
son of Sir John Scot of Sootshall, in Kent; 
bom in the early part of the 16th century. 
He studied at Oxford, and spent his life in 
the study of old and obscure mystical au- 
thors, and the pleasures of gardening, until 
his death in 1599. The work on which his 
reputation is founded is entitled The Disco- 
verie of Witchoraft, and was published in 
1584. By order of James I. the first edition 
of the l>Mk was burned by the common 
hangman, and the king replied to it in his 
Demonology. Refutations were also pub- 
lished by Meric Gasaubon, Joseph Glanvil, 
and others. 

Boot and Lot, an old legal phrase applied 
originally to tiie parent of parish assess- 
ment according to ability. In certain Eng- 
lish boroughs persons paying such assess- 
ments yotod for memben of parliament. 

Bootor, or Surf Duok {Oidemia), a ^nus 
of sea-ducks. The most familiar species is 
the common or black scoter (0. nigra), which 
shows a deep black plumage in the mide, the 
bill and legs being of the same colour. The 
upper mandible is marked on its dorsal sur- 
face by a line of orange colour. This bird 
averages tiie common duck in size; and the 
females are oolonred of a dark-brown hue. 
It occurs in the Arctic rerions in summer, 
but comes southwards to tiie British coasts 
in winter. 

BootisU. See Dims, John, and Seholat- 
tieiim, 

Bootland, the northern division of the 
Island Great Britain, between lat fii"* 
38' and 68” 40' 80* N.; and Ion. 1* 46' and 
6” 8' 80* w. It Is separated from England 
substantially the Mway, Cheviots^ and 
Tweed, the border kthmua being about 
60 miles across; but the irregular boun- 
dary line measures fully 100 miles. On 
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all other sides it is bounded by the sea. 
The greatest length, from n.n.e. to B.8.W., 
between Dunnet Head and the Mull of 
Galloway, is 287 miles. The breadth varies 
from 140 miles to lees than 80, the latter in 
the north, between Dornoch Fhih and Loch 
Broom. Few points in the mainland are more 
than 40 miles from the sea, the country being 
so much penetrated by inlets. The country 
was formerly divided into a number of dis- 
tricts, many of the names of whitii are still 
familiar, such as Lothian, Tweeddale, Gallo- 
way, Breadalbane, Ac., but for political pur- 
po^ it is now divided into tne following 
shires or counties : — 


OottntiM. 

Aberdeen 

Argyle 

Ayr 

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute 

Caithness 

Clackmannan — 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries 

EdinburiA 

Elj(in or Moray . 

Forfar or Angus . . 

Haddington 

Inverness 

Kincardine . ... 

Kinross 

Kirkcudbright.. . 

Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Nairn 

Orkney and \ 

Shetland / 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Boss and Cromarty 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling. 

Sutherlsnd 

Wigtown 

Total 


Araain 
iq. milM 

Pop. 1881. 

1,955 

267,990 

8,218 

76,468 

1,128 

217,519 

640 

62,786 

460 

85,892 

217 

17,657 

686 

88,865 

47 

25,680 

241 

75,888 

1,062 

76,140 

862 

889,164 

475 

48,788 

492 

171,981 

875 

266,860 

271 

88,502 

4.088 

90,464 

888 

84,464 

72 

6,697 

897 

42,127 

881 

1 904,412 

120 

1 48,510 

195 

10,455 

926 

/ 82,044 
\ 29,705 

864 

18,822 

2,527 

129,007 

245 

268,874 

8,078 

78,547 

665 

68,442 

257 

25,564 

447 

112,448 

2,027 

28,870 

485 

88,611 

29,785 

8,785,578 


Pop. 1881 

284,086 

74,085 

226,886 

61,684 

82,200 

18,404 

87,177 

88,140 

98,014 

74,246 

484,276 

48.471 

190,866 

277,786 

87,877 

90,121 

86,492 

6,678 

89.986 

1,105,899 

52,808 

9,155 

80,458 

28.711 
14,760 

122,186 

280,810 

78,727 

58,500 

27.712 
118,021 

21,890 

86,062 


Four towns, Edinburgh (the capital), 
Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen, each con- 
tain upwards of 100,000 inhabitants. Among 
the more important of the other towns are 
Greenod^ Paisley, Perth, Inverness, Stir- 
ling, Kilmarnock, and St. Andrews. 

idands and CoomU . — The islands of Scot- 
land are said to number altogether nearly 
800. On the east coast they are few and 
small; but on the north-east are the two 
large groups of the Orlmeys and Shetiands, 
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the former numbering 52 iilaiuili, 28 per- 
manently inhabited; m latter 100 ialanda, 
29 inhabited; while on the weit ooaat the 
ialandi are Uffge and numerona Here the 
Hebridea extend for 200 milee from north 
to eonth, and are divided into the 7nner and 
Outer Hebrideii the former lying close to the 
western coast of the mainland and stretch- 
ing from Skye to Islay; the latter, parted 
from the Inner HebridM by the straits of 
the Minch and the Little Minch, comprise 
the long chain of islands from Lewis to 
Benbeoula. Inclosed in the Hrth of Clyde 
are the islands of Arran, Bute, and the 
Oumbraes, forming a county by themselves. 
The west coast of the mainland is generally 
a wild, deeplv-indented mountain-wall, pre- 
sentinff a series of inlets or sea lochs, while 
towards the middle the coast is cleft by 
two great inlets with openings to the south- 
west, the Firth of Lorn and its continuation 
Loch Linnhe, and the Firth of Clyde and 
its ramiftoations running far inland, llie 
east coast is sometimes low and sandy, but 
is often formed of steep rooky cliffs ox con- 
siderable elevation, the chief inlets being 
the Firths of Forth and Tay, and the Moray 
Firth, Cromarty Firth, &o. 

Surface * — Both from the configuration 
of the surface and the geological structure 
the country divides into three divisions, the 
Highlands, Central Lowlands, and Southern 
Ujuands. The first of these divisions lies 
north of a line stretching in a B.w. direction 
from the coast of Kincardineshire to the 
Firth of Clyde; the third is the country a. 
of a line drawn from Dunbar south-westerly 
to Girvan; the country between these lines 
forms the Central Lowlanda The Highland 
division is remarkable for the number and 
elevation of its mountain-masses, many of 
the summits being over 4000 feet high. 
The mountains best known by name are the 
Grampians^ which form a system or series 
of masses covering a large area, and cul- 
minating on the west coast in ^n Nevis, 
4406 feet high; while 55 miles to the north- 
east rises a remarkable duster of summits 
reaching in Ben Maodhui the height of 
4296 feet The Grampians and theh* oon- 
neotiona are separated from the mountains 
farther to the north by Glenmore or the 
Great Glen of Scotland, a remarkable de- 
pression Btretdilng quite across the country 
ffom sea to sea^ and forming, by the serleo 
cl lakes occupying it and the Caledonian 
Canal connecting them, a waterway from 
the west coast to the eaet. The Srathem 


Uplands are also essentially a mountainous 
re^on, summits of over 2000 feet being 
frequent, though none exceed 8000 foet above 
the sea. The Cmitral region, though much 
less elevated than the other two (uvisions, 
has none of the monotony usual in flat 
countries. Though occupying not more than 
a sixth of the whole suxf ace, the fertility of 
Ihe soil and its mineral treasures make this 
part by far the wealthiest and most popu- 
lous. The present form of the land surface 
of Scotlana is the effect of erosion or de- 
nudation. The oountxy was at one time 
an elevated table-land, the upper surface 
of which is indicated by the summits of 
the mountain-masses, but has been deeply 
trenched and furrowed in all directions by 
the erosive action of water, ice, and frost 
The slope of the ancient plateau may be 
determined by the direction of the principal 
rivers; in the northern part it is chiefly 
towards the east, in the southern more 
equally east and west. 

Rivere and Lakes . — The chief rivers flow 
(roughly speaking) to the east, and enter 
^e German Ocean, the largest being the 
Tweed, Forth, Tay, South Esk, North £sk, 
Dee, l^n, Deveron, Spey, Findhom, Ac.; 
those entering the sea on the west are 
the Clyde, Ayr, Doon, Dee, Nith, Annan, 
and Esk. The Tay carries to the sea a 
larger quantity of water than anv river in 
Britain, but neither it nor mostof the others, 
except when they form estuaries, are of much 
use for navigation. The Clyde, however, in 
its lower course carries a vast traffic, this 
being rendered possible chiefly by dredging. 
Many of the rivers are valuable from the 
numbers of salmon they produce. A strik- 
ing feature of the country is the peat mul- 
titude of lakes, varying in sise &om Loch 
Lomond (28 square mfies) to the pool-like 
mountain tarns. In the Northern High- 
lands almost every glen has its lake and 
every mountain hollow is filled by a stream 
or spring. Among the more noted are Lochs 
Lomond, Katrine, Tay, Earn, Bannooh, 
Awe, Shiel, Laggim, Loohy, Ness, Maree, 
Shin, in the Western and Northern High- 
lands; Loch Leven, in the Central Low- 
lands; and B1 Ma^’s Lodi, Lodis Ken, 
Dee, and Doon in the Southern Uplands. 

As regards geology the dder or 
palmoioio rooks predominate almost every- 
where in Scotland. The Highlands are com- 
posed almoin entirely of orystalUiie schist^ 
gndsB^ and quartdtes; the Cratral Lowlands 
m old red sandstone^ caibonifsroiis, and Per- 
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mim ftiftta; the SonihemnidMiidf mostly oi 
rooks ol SttnrisE ago. In oortsin localities 
remains of seoonduy fonnations are repre- 
sented over small spaoei^ while volcanic 
rooks cover considerable areas. Granite 
exists in great masses in manv localities, 
and in some parts is extensively quarried. 
The most valuable mineral region is the 
Central Lowlands, where coal and iron exist 
in such quantity as to miJce this one of the 
most important mineral fields of Great 
Britain. 

For AgrieuUuref Manmfaetures, Trade, 
&o., see Britain* 

PoUtieal Conttitution * — The filament 
of Scotland anciently comprised all who 
held any portion of land, however small, 
from the crown by tenure of military ser- 
vice, till the reign of James VI., when the 
smidl barons or freeholders were excused 
from attendance in person, ^two or more 
wise men’ being deputed from each county 
In proportion to its size. Its powers were 
nominally extensive, but the supreme power 
was virtually in the king, who by his influ- 
enoe often entirely oontr^ed its proceedings. 
The parliament in the whole consisted of 
three estates — the nobility, the dignified 
clergy (consisting of bishop abbot^ and 
priors), and the lesser barons, or represen- 
tatives of tiiires and burghs. When Pres- 
byterianism was formally ratified by law 
alter the revolution of 1 688, the ecdesi^cal 
estate ceased to have a place in parliament. 
Every measure brought before parliament 
was previouslv prepared by a committee, 
styled the loros of the articles, chosen from 
eadi of the three orders, but b effect little 
better than royal nomkees. Before the 
Union there were four great officers of 
s t a t s - t he lord high-chancellor, the high- 
treasurer, the lord privy-seal, and the secre- 
tary; and there were ahk) four lesser officers 
— ^&e lord clerk-register, the lord-advocate, 
the treasurer-depu^ and the justioe-dierk. 
Previously to the era of the Bevolntion the 
privy-council of Scotland assumed inquisi- 
torial powers, and even torture was adminis- 
tered under the sanction of its authority; 
hut it is now entirelv merged in the privy- 
coundl of Great Britain. The number of 
peers in the Scottish parliament was latterly 
166, Ind d commoos 156, and all sat in one 
bou^ and voted promfscuously. At the 
union of the Idn^oms the potitioal system 
of Scotland was iJmost entirely Inconmted 
with that of Eni^aiid, Bee BrUawn, Par* 
li am e nL 


The Court of Session Is the supreme dvil 
court of Scotland. (See Seeeion, Ooart cf.) 
The Court of Justiciary, or criminal court, 
oomposed only of jud^ of the Court of 
Sesnon, is supreme in the highest sense, 
ainoe its dedsionB in criminal cases are not 
subject to any review. The principal subor- 
dinate judicatories are sheriff-oou^ estab- 
lished in each county or stewartry. Sheriff- 
substitutes, or judges ordinary, one or more 
holding separate courts in different districts, 
decide in the first instance, subject to the 
review of the principal sheriff or sheriff- 
depute, whose decisions, though final within 
the limits of his jurisdiction, are reviewable 
by the Court of Session, with the exception 
ol classes of oases provided for by special 
statutes. Besides the sheriff-court, each 
county or district of a county has its justice 
of peace courts, in which judges, not stipen- 
diary, decide on principles of equity in 
minor crimes; and in every town of any 
importance are bailie, dean of giffid, and 
police courts, with limited jurisdiotiona 

Education , — Scotland has had the advan- 
tage of a national system of elementary edu- 
cation for over two centuries, a school hav- 
ing been established in every parish by a 
law of 1696 (where such a school was not 
already established), according to a system 
proposM by John Knox long before. (See 
Parish School.) This scheme did effective 
service for the education of the people, till 
the great increase of population, especially 
in towns, rendered it unequal to tne task 
laid upon it, and this nomthstandiiw the 
erection of many schools by various religious 
denominations. B v the passiDg of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1872 board-schools have sui^r- 
seded the old parish schools (see Britain), 
there beinff also numerous grammar or high 
sdiools and academies in every town of an v 
size, though no systematic scheme of second- 
ary education. Other institutions are the 
normal or training schools and colleges of 
the different religions bodies, and the four 
universities of Edinburg Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and St Andrews, llie first university 
was that of St Andrews, dating from 1411 ; 
next came that of Glssgow 
King's College and University Aberdeen 
(1494), then Edinbni^ University (1582), 
lastly Marischal CoUege and Universitir 
Aberdeen (1598). The two Aberdeen uni- 
versities were united in 1860. In board- 
sdiodls now education is practically free. 

Owd The country now called 

Sootiand eme r ge s famiprediistoiric obscurity 
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durinff the Bomaii oootipation of Britain, 
though for many oentories little is known of 
its hSitory. It is supposed that the eariiest 
inhabitants of the oountry were a non- Aryan 
race resembling the Iberians, and typified 
now by the Basques. A Celtic (and Aryan) 
people seem subsequently to have entered 
the country, and to have gmned predomi- 
nanoe over the non- Aryans, the combined 
people oooupying at the Roman invasion 
(see BritaUi) m^ of the oountry north of 
the Forth and Clyde estuaries, which was 
called Caledonia by the Romans, and its 
people Caledonians. The southern part of 
the oountry was inhabited by another Celtic 
race, the Brysons or Britons, of the same 
blood as the Welsh. The descendants of the 
Caledonians were afterwards called Piets, 
and were the predominant people in North 
Britain at the beginning of the 6th oentury, 
when a colony of Scots or Balriads from 
Ireland effects a settlement in Argyle, and 
mdually spread over the adjacent regions. 
It is from these Soots (a Celtic and Gaelic- 
speaking people) that the country after- 
wards reoeiv^ the name of Scotland, the 
original Scotland (Scotia) being Ireland. 
The Piotish tribes were divided into two 
gmt sections, the Piooardaeh or Southern 
Hots, and the Cruithne or Northern Piets. 
In the 9th century the Dalriadic Scots with 
the help of the Cruithne conquered the 
Southern Hots, but the Northern Piets, the 
ancestors of the modem Highlanders, still 
retained their independence. The Teutonic 
element was introduced into Scotland as 
early as the 4th oentury, when bands from 
Nora Germany seem to have formed settle- 
ments on the east coast south of the Firth 
of Forth; and this part of the oountry was 
subsequently united to the Anglian king- 
dom of Northumbria, which extended from 
the Forth to the Humber. To the west of 
this kingdom, from Dumbarton to the Sol- 
way and into England, extended the king- 
dom of Strathclyde or Cumbria, inhabit^ 
by Romanised ratons. 

About the middle of the 9th oentury Ken- 
neth MaoAlpin, son of a ruler of a body of 
Soots established in Galloway, but of Piotish 
desoent through his mother, united in hisown 
person the sovereignty of both the Piets and 
thefts. Ilie Norsemen had already estab- 
lished a footing on the islands of the north 
and west coasts as f^ south as the Isle of 
Man, and a None earldom of Orkney was 
established. Kenneth’s kingdom comprised 
Central Scotland (Aigyle^ Perth, Angusy 


Meams, and Fife), with Scone as capital, 
the north of ScoUand being mostly under 
independent diiefs, or maormors. The 
reigns of Kenneth and his immediate suc- 
cessors, Donald I., Constantine L, Gr^, 
Donald IL, Constantine II., Malcolm L, 
Kenneth IL, Malcolm II., Duncan, and 
Macbeth, were one continued scene of war- 
fare with the Norsemen on one hand and 
with the Britons of Strathclyde and the 
English of Northumbria on the other. M al- 
oolm I. (948-954) obtained Cumbria (Strath- 
clyde) as a territorial fief from Edmund I., 
and in 1018 his g^ndson, Edmund II., se- 
cured Lothian, hitherto part of Northum- 
bria, two events which materially influenced 
the after history of Scotland. 

On the advent of Malcolm Canmore (1058) 
to the throne after the death of Macbeth, 
the able usurper and murderer of Duncan 
(see Macbeth), the purely Celtic monarchy 
came to an end. Malcolm’s mother, the 
wife of Duncan, was an Anglo-Dane, sister 
of Earl Si ward of Northumbria, and his 
youth had been spent at the court of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. The conquest of Eng- 
land by William of Normandy involve 
Malcolm in many a serious struggle. Edgar 
Atheling, the heir of the Engiko line, and 
many of the English nobles, sought and found 
refuge in Scotland. Malcolm married Mar- 
garet, the sister of the furitive prince, who 
u said to have introduced into her court a 
degree of refinement remarkable for that 
time. The Scotch king twice invaded Eng- 
land with success, but William, having cm- 
lected a large army, in hk turn advanced 
into Scotland, and compelled Malcolm to 
do homage for those lands which he held 
within what was accounted the English ter- 
ritory. Malcolm Canmore and hk eldest 
son were slain in attempting to take Aln- 
wick Castle in 1093, and Margaret survived 
onW a few days. 

On the death of Malcolm the Celtic tribes 
placed hk brother Donald Bane on the 
throne, but he was driven from it before he 
had reigned a year by Duncan, a natural 
son of the late king, who now seized the 
wptre. In 1098, however, Edgar Athel- 
ing, obtained a force from the English king, 
and succeeded in gaining the kingdom for 
Edgar, the lawful son of Malcolm. Edgar 
was succeeded by hk brother Alexander I., 
a prinoe whose reign k chiefly signalized by 
hk severe adminktration of jirooe. He 
assisted Henry I. of England, who had mar- 
ried hk sister, in a war with the Welsh, 
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And died In 1124, leaTinff tike throne to hie 
younger brother David. David had reigned 
over Cumbria as earl or prince eiuoe the 
death of Edgar; he mairiM a daughter of 
the Earl of Northumberland, became Earl 
of Huntingdon, and through this and bis 
gumdianehip of the earldom of Northamp- 
ton on behalf of his stepson, he was brought 
into feudal relations with the Norman Id^ 
of England. On the accession of the usur- 
per Stephen to the English throne in 1136, 
to the prejudice of Maud or Matilda, wife of 
the Emperor Henry V., only child of Heniy 
L and niece of David, the latter made sev- 
eral expeditions into England in support of 
his niece’s claim to the throne, during which 
he suffered an indecisive defeat near North- 
allerton (Battle of the Standard, 1187). He 
acquired a great reputation for sanctity, 
having founded sevend new abbeys, includ- 
ing those of Holyrood and Melro^ and re- 
organized most of the Scotch bishoprics. 
His services to the church procured him 
canonization, but his endowments so taxed 
the royal resources that he was bitterly 
characterized by James VI. as a ^sair sanct 
for the crown.' His death in 1 153 was pre- 
ceded by that of his only son, so he was 
succeed^ by his grandson, Malcolm the 
Maiden, whose reign of twelve years is only 
remarkable for his giving up Northumber- 
land and Cumberland to the English king. 

On the death of Malcolm IV. in 1165 the 
crown feu to his younger brother William, 
who is known by the title of WiUiam the 
Lion. During an expedition into England 
for the purpose of regaining Northumber- 
land he was taken priMner (1175), and sent 
to Falaiae in Normandy, where a treaty was 
concluded acknowledg&g the supremacy of 
England, and declaring Sootlana a fief and 
hiimmlf a vassal of the EngUsh crown. This 
treaty remained In force tiU 1189, when 
Bichard 1. restored Scottish indepmdence 
for the sum of 10,000 marks In order to 
equip a force to join the third crusade. The 
rest of William's reign was devoted to the 
consolidation his kingdom in the north 
and west The Scotch aUiance with France, 
and many of the Scottish burgh charters, 
date from this reign. 

His son and successor, Alexander IL 
(1214-49), a youth in bis seventeenth year, 
took the of the English barons in their 
struggle with King John, In tiie hope of 
recover^ the Nimumbrian and Anglo- 
Oumhrian provinces. After much blood 
had been shed, and the border lands re- 
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peatedly devastated, Henry IIL agreed in 
1287 to give the King of Soots oertidn 
manors in Cumberland and Northumber- 
land, not in sovereignty, but in feudal pro- 
perty. Thk was accepted, and a border 
line was laid down whioh has never since 
been altered to any considerable extent. 
The rest of Alexander’s rei^^ was spent in 
extending his authority more firmly over 
the territory north of the Moray Firth and 
in the Western Highlands. 

His son Alexander III. (1249-1286) suc- 
ceeded in the eighth year of his age, and 
his minority was characterized by a series 
of contests between an English and national 
party for the regency, whioh ultimately fell 
to the queen dowager and her husband the 
Earl of Menteith. In his twelfth year he 
was married to his cousin Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Henry III. One of the chief events 
of his reign was the war that broke out with 
Haoo of Norway for the possession of the 
Western Islands, whioh ended in the victory 
of the Soots at Largs (1263), and the conse- 
quent cession of the Isles to Scotland (1263). 
In 1284 the king was left childless, and a 
meeting of the iE^tates at Scone settled the 
crown on the Maid of Norway, daughter of 
Eric, king of Norway, and Alexander’s 
daughter Margaret. Alexander was killed 
by afall from his horse near Kinghom in Fife 
(1286). A fragment commemorative of his 
death, and evidencing the prosperity of 
Sootlwd during his reign, has been pre- 
served in Wyntoun’s Chronicle, and is the 
earliest known specimen of Scottish poetry. 

Margaret of Norway was only three years 
old at Alexander’s death, and a reffonoy 
consisting of four barons and two buhops 
was appdnted. Edward L, desirous of joixi- 
ing the two countries in one kingdom, pro- 
pom that a marriage should take pla^ be- 
tween the young queen and his son (after- 
wards Edward iL). This was agreed to by a 
treaty signed at Brigham near Roxburgh, 
which made strict ^vision for the indepen- 
dence of Scotland. The scheme, however, was 
frustrated by the death of Margaret in one 
of the Orkneys when on her way to Scot- 
land (Sept 1290). On the death of Mar- 
garet a host of rival claimants for the throne 
appMred, all of whom ultimately gave way 
to three descendants of David, earl of Hun- 
tingdon, brother of William the Lion. John 
BaSol claimed as grandson of David's eldest 
daughter, Bobert Bruce as son of David’s 
second daughter, and David de Hastings as 
grandson M the third daughter. EdwaM L 
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btlng Mked to Mttlo tho diqpBlo 4ocidtd In 
fftTonr of Bftliol, who wm oownod at Soone 
(1292) aoknowladging Edward ai fall orw- 
lord On the oatmafa af war between 
England and France the weak monarch waa 
oompelled by hli noblea to enter into an 
offeimve and deienaire aUianoe withFranoe, 
and to formally renoonoe hla alle^noe to 
Edward (1296). Edward immedmtely in- 
vaded Scotland, atormed and took Berwick, 
and reduced the fortreaaea of Dunbar, Rox- 
burgh, Edinburgh, and Stirling. Baliol aur- 
rende^ in the neighbourhood of Brechin, 
and Edward after marching north, probably 
aa far aa Elgin, returned to Berwick to re- 
ceive the homage of the Scotch biahopa, 
barona, and knighta. Baliol hitnaelf waa 
committed to the Tower of London. Scot- 
land waa now occupied bv Engliih garri- 
aona and placed under Engliafa omdala; and 
Edward aeemed to have entirely aooom- 
pliahed hia oheriahed purpoae, when Wallace, 
the man of the people, appeared. 

William Wallace, younger aon of Sir 
Malcolm Wallace of Elderalie, firat came 
forward in a private quarrel with Haaelrig, 
Engliah governor of Lanark, which de- 
veloped into a BUoceBaful rebellion in the 




aiatad by aome of the barona and a con* 
aiderable body of men, he defeated the 
Engliih governor, the Earl of Surrey, at 
Stirling Bridge (11th September, 1297), 
drove Edward’a garriaona out of the coun- 
try, and made a raid into England. He 
aaaumed the title of Guardian of Scotland 
in the name of Baliol, and directed hla ener- 
glea to rectify the abuaei and dimrderB of 
the country, and to revive the trade with 
the free towni of the Continent Edward, 
who waa in Flandera, haatened home, and 
marching at the head of a large army, de- 
feated Wallaoe at Falkirk (22d July, 1298), 
and before 1808 had repoaaeaaed himaelf of 
the whole country. In 1805 Wallaoe waa 
betrayed into the handa of the Engliah near 
Glaa^w by Sir John Menteith; waa carried 
to Lmdon, and after a mook trial waa oon- 
demned aa a rebel and traitor to Edward 
and exeouted <28d Auguat, 1805). 

not a more valiant^ anooeiaor in Robert^ 
Bmoe^ call of Gairiok, grandaon of that 
Bruoa^ lord of Annandale, who had been 
Balkl’a rival In ihe depute oonoeming the 
Soottiah crown. He had long been aa un- 
and reatleaa retainer of Edward, but 
determined to poah hia daima In 


Scotland, and waa crowned aa king of the 
country at Soone in 1806. At nnit hla 
career waa not auooeaafnl, but the death of 
Edward L at Buiwh-on-Sanda, on hii way 
to Scotland, and we inactivity of hia aon 
Edward were turning-pointa in the re- 
covery of the independence of Scotland. 
Gradually Bruce recovered the whole coun- 
try, till in 1818 the <mly English garrison left 
was Stirling Caatle, which was doaely be- 
sieged bv the Sootoh. To relieve it Edward 
11. led into Scotland a g^t army, which 
was totally defeated by Bruoe in the battle 
of Banno^bum (24th Jime, 1814). After 
this victory Bruoe reigned with almost unin- 
terrupted Buooeaa, and died in 1829. 

On the death of Robert Bruoe hia son, 
David IL, a boy dx years old, waa pro- 
claimed king, and acknowledged by the 
great part of the nation. Edward Baliol, 
however, the son of John Baliol (who died 
1814) formed a party for the purpose of 
supporting his pretensions to the orown; he 
was bad^ bv Edward IIL of England. 
At first Baliol waa auooeasful; and on the 
24th September, 1832, he was crowned king 
at Soone, but eventually David auooeeded 
in driving him fiom the kingdom. Still, 

t in 




land with inoreaaed rancour till at lengw 
David waa made prisoner at the battle of 
Neville’s Groaa, near Durham (7th October, 
1846). After being detained in captivity for 
eleven yearn he was ransomed for 100,000 
merka. 

At hia death in 1870, ohildleaa, the auo- 
oeaaion fell to Robert, aon of Walter, the bi^ 
steward, and of Manory Bruce^ daughter 
of Rob^ L (Bruce), Robert II. being thus 
the first of the Steward, or, as it came to be 
written, Stewart or Stuart, dynasty. He 
oonduded a treaty with France, in whioh the 
nations mutually stipulated to aaalBt and 
defend each other. Hia reign waa on the 
whde peaceful, though the usw border xidda 
between Bcothmd ami England continued: 
the chi^ ending in the celebrated fight 
of Otterboume or Ghevy Gfaaae. Robert IL 
died in 1890, and waa luooaeded by hia aon, 
John, who upon his aoceaaion todc the name 
of Robert IIL Scotland at this Sme waa 
rent by the diaaensions of its powerful barona 
and the f ends cf hostile dana, and Robert waa 
of too weak and Indolent a character to cope 
with the turbulent spirits of the age. Mm 
invasion of Henry IV. In 1400 effected 
nothing In 1402 the Scots sent an army 
under Donglali^te make repriaala on Eng* 
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laiidy bnt they were met by the EngUah 
imdef Percy *t Homildon Hill end com- 
pletely routi^ The latter port of the reign 
of Bobert III. was disturbed by the am- 
bition of his brother, the Duke of Albany, 
who is said to have caused the death of the 
profligate young Duke of Rothesay, the heir 
to the thrrae. Afraid for the safety of his 
second son, James, Robert designed to send 
him to I^j^ce; but the ship in which he 
was being conveyed was captured by tiie 
English, a misfortune which hastened the 
kio^B death (1406). 

<Lunes L being then only eleven years 
of age, and a captive, the regency devolved 
on Ibe Duke of Albany. The kingdom was 
tom with internal sti^e. Severn of the 
more powerful nobles were conciliated by 

S uits of land; but Donald, lord of the 
es, the most powerful Highland chief, 
marched into Aberdeenshire with a great 
host, and threatened to overrun lowhmd 
Scotland. He was totally defeated at Har- 
law by a much inferior force (24th July, 
1411), and the country was saved from tl^ 
danger. The excellent education bestowed 
on James in England in some measure com- 
TOnsated for the injustice of his capture and 
detention. In England also he ootained a 
wife, namely Joanna Beaufort, daughter of 
the Earl of Somerset and niece of King 
Henry V. Their marriage facilitated the 
negotiations for his release, and after nine- 
teen years of captivity he and his bride 
were crowned at Scone (1428). On his re- 
turn the regent Murdoch of Albany was 
put to death, reforms in the constitution of 
pariiament and in the statute-law effect^ 
lawlessness put down, and the connection 
between Sootiand and France strengthened. 
James’s efforts to diminish the power of the 
mat nobles provoked a conspiracy against 
him, and he was murdered in the Bladariars* 
Monastery at Perth (20th February, 1487). 
In this rel^ the University of SI Andrews 
was founded (141 1 ). 

His son and successor Jamas II. being 
onl^ seven years of age, the country was 
subjected to the miseries of a long and 
feeble ragency. One of the chief events of 
his reign was the rebellion and temporary 
overthrow of the powerful house of Douglas. 
James was aoddentally killed by the bunt- 
ing a cannon at tiie siege oi Roxburgh 
Castle (8d August^ 14^). James IIL was 
]iot quite els^t years of age when be suc- 
ceeded to the kingdoni, which was again 
subject to all the troubles cf a minority. 
V<fL.YlL 886 


In 1467 the young king married Margaret 
^tighter of the Norse king Christian, and 
in the shape of a pledge of payment of her 
dowry the Orkney and Shetland Islands 
were given up to Sootiand, of which tiiey 
have ever since formed a pait James seems 
to have been a man of culture, but weak of 
will and partial to favourites. A confedera- 
tion against him was formed by a number 
of his nobles in 1488; the forces met at 
Sauchiebum, near Stirling, where the royal 
army was defeated, and James was murdered 
in the flight. 

James IV., who had been induced to join 
the nobles hostile to his father, was sixteen 
years old when he ascended the throne. In 
1508 he married Margaret, daughter of 
Henry YIL of England, and thus paved 
the way for the future union of the two 
kingdoms. During the early part of the 
rei^ of Henry Vfll. James was induced 
to espouse the French cause and to invade 
Engumd. This disastrous campaimi ended 
in me total destruction of his splenmd army, 
his own death and that of most of the nobles 
who accompanied him, at Flodden Field (9th 
Sept. 1618). 

The king’s death plunged the nation into 
a state of anarchy; his infant successor 
James V. had not yet reached the age of 
two years. His cousin, the Duke of Albany, 
was appointed regent, but from an early 
part of the reto James was almost entirely 
in the hands of the Earl of Anmis, who had 
married the queen dowager, and had almost 
complete control of affairs till 1528, when 
Jmnes then in his seventeenth year managed 
to escape to Stirling, take the government 
in his own hands, and drive Anra into 

a and. His alliance was sought by Eng- 
France, and Spain, and in 1587 James 
married Madeldne, daughter of Francis L 
The young queen died a few weeks after 
her arrival in Scotland, and in the follow- 
ing year James married Mary of Lorraine, 
di^bterof the Dukeof Guise. Henry VIIL 
ma& several attempts to induce James to 
throw off allegiance to Rome in vain. A 
conference was proposed at York. James 
failed to attend, and Henry at once declared 
war. The Scottish king assembled his whole 
army, but had to disl^d it owing to the 
discontent of his nobles. Another force was 
despatched to England by the western bor- 
der, but an obnoxious favourite of James 
bei^ in chief command, the troops refnaad 
to obey, and a small English force t aking 
advantage of the disorder, the total defeat 
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of Solway Mom wm iihe tMOlt. A few 
days aftorWardi JamM disd at Oaorlaverook 
Castle (14th Deo.. 1042), harizig just re- 
oeif ed tidings of toe birth of his daughter, 
the future Mary Queen of Soots. In many 
ways James oonaulted the good of his sub^ 
jedto, but hia oontinued e&>rts to deprsM 
the nobility embrodled him tritti that power- 
ful body* He wae popular with the people 
as a whole, and striotly administered justioe. 
He was a suTOorter of the old faith as against 
the reformed dootrines. 

The eventful period which followed the 
aooession of Mi^ was dominated by the 
Beformatlon movement, and the questions 
affecting the Union of Scotland and Eng- 
land. A scheme to affiance the young queen 
to Edward, son of Henry VIIL, was de- 
feated by a party of the nobles geUing pos- 
session of the queen, and renen^g the old 
league with France. The oonsequenoe was 
war with England, when the whole of the 
south-east of the oountnr was devastated, 
and the Soottish army defeated at Pinkie 
(1647). In the following year Marv was 
sent to France, her mother filling me re- 

£ noy. In 1668 she was maaiA to the 
luphin who succeeded to the throne the 
following year, but died in 1660. Mary then 
returned to Sootland, where she found the 
nobility divided into two partiei^ the Roman 
CathoUos headed by Huntly, and the Re- 
formed party headed by her half-brother, 
Lord James Stewart, afterwards Earl of 
Moray or Murray. At first she was dis- 
posed to conciliate the reformers on condi- 
tion she was allowed the exercise of her own 
faith. This was agreed to by Moray, who 
was praotioally prime -minister, and the 
moderate seodon of the reformers, but did 
not sath^ the extreme section headed by 
Knox. The chief military incidents of her 
eaHy rekm are a raid headed by Moray 
ags&st the turbulent and plundering bor- 
derers, in which many of tnem were slain 
in fight and others executed) and the sup- 
presnon of tbe revolt of the Gath<dio Earl 
of Huni^, the most powerful chief of the 
nofth. Huntly himself fell in battle in 
1602 at Ooniohie^ about 10 miles west of 
Aberdeen, his son was artested and exe- 
cuted, ai^ the power of the house was 
brokem In qdte ci Knox*s party, Maiy’s 
reign Was popular tm till her umottunate 
miMiage with Banu^ in 1600. Moray, 
who opposed the mamage, had to fly, and 
waa henoiforwird her enemy. The maa- 
tligc wee unhappy. Bamley waa oMidsted 


by the Earl of Bothwell and Ua aervanta, 
Imt whether Mary waa aoocM ory to the 
murder is yet a matter of oontroversy. The 
fact remains that she married B^well 
within three months, and alienated the 
greater number of her subjeota A oon- 
federacy was formed against her, and alter 
a vain show of resistance at Carbeny Hill 
she surrendered, and was imprisoned in 
Loohleven Castle, where she was forced to 
abdicate in favour of her infant sou, and 
commit the regency to Moray (1567). In 
May next year she escaped, and raised an 
army, which was met by Moray and the 
Protestant nobles at Langslde, near Glas- 
w, and was defeated, ^ying to England 
a^ put herself under the protection of 
Elizabm. Here she drops from Soottish 
history, but her after-life till her execution 
in 1687 was a continual series of plots to 
regain her lost throne. 

James VI., the son of Mary, being a mere 
child, Moray held the regency of m king- 
dom, conducting its affairs with a wise and 
firm hand, till the 26th February, 1570, when 
he was shot in the streets of Unlithgow by 
Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh. "HiM deam 
was followed by a sncoessicm of regents — 
Lennox, Mar, and Morton — by great dis- 
orders in the kingdom, and a war between 
the parties of the king and queen. Morton 
was executed in 1581, and the other ohief 
events of the reign, prior to the union of the 
crowns by the aoo^on of James to the 
throne of England as James I., Ware the 
raid of Ruthven, the marriage of James to 
Ann of Denmark, and the Gowrie oonsfd- 
raoy. On the death of Elizabeth in 160^ 
J ames succeeded as the nearest heir throngh 
his descent from Margaret, daivhter of 
Henry VIL and wife of James iV. He 
was crowned at Westminster, and assumed 
the title of King of Great Britain, France^ 
and Ireland. 

Hiere Were seven Scottish Parliaments 
called by J ames after his accession, wherein 
he Was represented a commissioner sit- 
ting as president. His ohief energies were 
directed to an attempt to draw England and 
Scotland Into a oloeer union meims of 
harmonising the tows of the two eonntries, 
and by estaUishliitf etrfsoopaqy in Scotland. 
In fuimranoe of thetotlMol^eot he visited 
Sootland in 1617 for the only time alter the 
nnion of the erowns. There were many 
acts pasMd for promoting trade ind oom- 
moros^ and the nation about tiris time sesms 
to have been idbnd with tt mania iof eoloni- 
M6 
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Mllbli, m manj Uiaiiiiiidi el Hm loluMI- 
Anti M their nAtire land for the Iriih pro- 
rinoe of Ulster, or the more distant ^ores 
of Nota Soolda. JAiiies VI. died in 1625, 
And was snooeeded hj fais son, Charles L, 
then in the twenty-fifth year of his Age. 

Foreiffn wan and doniestio troobles pre- 
Tented Charles from Thdting SooUand till 
1688 when he was crowned at Edinburgh. 
Hie ohoroh was now entirely goremed by 
the bishope, and dril affain managed by the 
priry-ooundL At die outbreak of the dvil 
war in England, Scotland took the part of 
the parliament against the king, the Solemn 
Lea^e and Corenant befaig entered into 
between the Soottidi Presbyterians and die 
Bi^lish parliament (1648). A Scottish army 
entered England under Alexander Leslie, 
earl of LeTeii, and was of considerable 
assistance to the parliamentary forces at 
Marston Moor and dsewhere. Meanwhile 
Montrose oTerran the oounttr^with fais wild 
Highland and Irish army, dll hk career was 
cut short by Qeneral David Leslie at Pfailip- 
hangh in 1645. The affairs of the kii^ 
beomning hopeless in E^land, Charles gave 
himself up to the Scottish army posted be- 
fore Newark 5th May. 1646, and was sur- 
rendered to the English parliament 80th 
January, 1647, on payment of the arrears 
of pay of the ^tdsh troops. 

Amr the exeoudon of Charles (80th Jan., 
1649) the Soots proclaimed his son king, 
under the dde of Charles II. The young 
king was then in Holland, and certain oom- 
missionem were sent over from Scotland to 
inform him that the governing body were 
wilUng to espouse his cause if he should 
take me Covenant with its companion testi- 
monies^ and sngam to do his utmost to en- 
force ^ whole Covenanting system over 
England and Ireland. This Chaiies agreed 
to£», and he was invited over tohisnotdiem 
kingdom. He arrived in Sootland, landing 
at die mouth of the Spey, 8d July, 1650, 
and mardied southward by Aberdeen, Dun- 
dee, and St Andrews to Falkland Palace. 
This royal progress alarmed the republioan 
Council of state at Whitdiall, and a force 
under Cromwell was despstdied to stop it 
Qsneral David Leslie rnatohed to inest Crom- 
wdil, but was defeated at Dunbar (8d Sep- 
tember^ 1650). NotwithsdutidiBg thk def eat» 
Charles was crowned at Boons (1st Januaiy, 
1651), and immediately marched inlo Bug- 
ted. Ckomwell and at Worcester 



tember, 1651). OromWeU returned to Soot- 
land end so far rednoed it^ leaving Monk to 
oomplete the work. This Was brought about 
by the sack of Dundee in 1658 and other 
severe measores. Cromwell’s dea^ wee soon 
followed by the fall of his son, Monk’s 
march to London at the head of the army, 
and the restoration of Charles II. (1660). 

The Soottish parliament assembled under 
^e Earl of Middleton, the king’s oominii- 
sioner, January 1, 1661, and it soon became 
apparent that Charles was determined to 
carry ont the favourite scheme of his father 
and grandfather of establishing Episcopacy 
in Sootland. This endeavour to establiiui 
Episoc^iaoy was violently opposed, and led 
to a cruel persecution, wbioh las^ with 
more or lose severity during the whole of 
the reign of Charles. Hnnmreds were exe- 
cuted on the scaffold, others were fined, 
imprisoned, and tortur^; and whole tracts 
of the country were placed under a military 
despotism of the worst desorption. (Bm 
Covenanters . ) In 1679 a body of^royal troops 
under Graham of Clsvertiouse was defeaM 
by a force of Oovenantert at Dminolog. Six 
weeks later the Covenanters were ddeated 


with terrible slaughter at Bothwell Bridge. 
Charles died in 1685, and was succeed^ 
by his brother, James VII of Sootland and 
IL of England. The chief events of his 
rdgn, so far as Scotland was concerned, 
were the rising, defeat, and execution of 
Aigyle; the declaratkms of indulgence by 
which many of the Preebyterian ministers 
returned to tbeir charges; and the continued 
persecution of the strict Covenanters, cue 
of whose ministers, Benwiok, the last of the 
Covenanting martyrs, was executed at Edin- 
burgh in 1688. 

At the Bevoltttioii a convention of the 
Estates at Edinbuzgh proclaimed William, 
prince of Orange, James’s son-in-law and 
nephew, and his wife Mary, James’s daugh- 
ter, king and queen of Scotland. Claver- 
house, now Viscount of Dundee, raised an 
army of Jacobites^ but his death at Killie- 
oranide (1689) put an end to the risiDg. Be- 
llgious freedom wss again restored, and in 
1690 a General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian churdi again met The reign of WU- 
Eani in. was marked by two events whldi 
tendered him generally uupopiilar in Soot- 
hmd sad strengtheUM the canse of tha 
Jacobites, as the party who stQl adhered to 
James IL was We allude to the 

massaere ef Glencoe (see Oknaost MaeeaeH 
sf) tmA the unfcettiiiate Darien expedWen 
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(Me Darim 8ohme)t but the reign okned 
without any Miious ridng in SootjjuidL 
The death of William III. in 1702 tram- 
ferred the crowns of the two nations to 
Queen Anne^ sister of Mary. In 1708 the 
parliament dt Scotland iwued a declaration 
which intimated a purpose, in oaM of the 
demiM of the orowm to appoint a different 
sovereign from the English Icing, and the iU- 
feeling between the two countries grew so 
strong that English statesmen became con- 
vinced that an incorporating union was essen- 
tial for the peaoe A the two countries. A 
joint-commuHiion was appointed to draw up 
articles of union in 1706. The Scottish par- 
liament met to consider the articles, which en- 


native church of Scotland came into collision 
with the church of Borne on the question of 
Easter, Ac., and during this time the so- 
Cfldled Culdees (which see) are first heard 
of. It was not till the 13th century that 
the church became completely assimilated 
to the Western church in the rest of Europe, 
llie ritufld of the mediaeval church in Scot- 
land was almost identical with that of the 
church in England, and the external system 
of the churcm — cathedral, parochial, and 
monastic— was also essentially the same. 
Monasteries existed os in England, the mo- 
nastic orders represented being the Benedic- 
tines, Dominicans, Franciscans, &c. There 
were twelve dioceses (thirteen when Orkney 


countered a strong opposition headed by the 
Duke of Hamilton, and strongly backra up 
by the bulk of the people. A majority of the 
parliament, however, carried the measure 
06th January, 1707); it received the royal 
assent (March 4); and the Union took effect 
(May 1). The chief provisions of the Act 
of Union were (1) That the two kingdoms 
should be united under the name of * (treat 
Britain;* (2) that the succession to the crown 
of the United Kingdom should be in the 
Electress Sophia of Hanover and her heirs, 
being Protestants; (8) that 16 Scottish peers 
and 46 Scottish members of the House of 
Commons should be elected to the one par- 
liament sitting in London; (4) that the 
Established Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land should be maintained: (6) that Scot- 
land should keep unchanged her own laws 
and customs relating to property and pri- 
vate rights^ and also the Court of Session 
and other Scotch courts; (6) that all the 
rights of trade, free intercourse, and oitizen- 
smp should 1 m the same for Scotch and 
English subjects. Henceforth the general 
history of S<»tland may be said to be en- 
tirely identified with that of England. See 
Britain, 

EecUnaMieal if»a(ory.— The religion of 
Celtic Scotland was Dniidism (see Druids), 
the priesthood of which seem to have exer- 
dsea much authority over both chiefs and 
people, but little Is Known of their tenets. 
Towm^ Hie end of the Boman occupation 
Christianity is said to have been intrcMuoed 
among the Southern Piets by St Ninian, 
but it seems that they were still in a state 
of paganism when Columba introduced 
Chris&nity north of the Forth in the 6th 
oentuiy. St. Cuthbert was the apostle of 
the south-east* and St Kentigem Strath- 
clyde. In the 7th and 8th centuries the 


was included), but down to the 15th cen- 
tury there was no archiepiscopal or metro- 
politan diocese in Scotland, though St An- 
drews, and next to it Glasgow, had a certain 
precedence among the others. In conse- 
quence of this the archbishops of York often 
claimed metropolitan jurismetion in Scot- 
land. In 1472 St. Andrews was erected 
into the motro|x>litan see by a bull of Pope 
Sixtus IV., and all the SootHsh bishem were 
made suffragans of St Andrews. INventy 
years later Glasgow was also made a bishop- 
ric, and hence bnnls arose between the two 
sees. For a lengthened period more than 
half the wealth of the nation was possessed 
by the clergy, and the bishops and abbots 
rivalled the first nobles in magnificence. 

In the 16th century the corruption and 
abuses of the church, combined with a purely 
secular movement of all classes of the com- 
munitv against the rapacity of the oleigy, 
helped greatly to further the spread of 
Protestant doctrines in Scotland, for (sreach- 
ing which Patrick Hamilton, George Wish- 
art, and several others suffered at we stake. 
The accession of Elizabeth, and the return 
of John Knox from Geneva, greatly en- 
oouraged the reforming party, and in 1557 
a great many of the chief reformers banded 
themselves together to co-operate for the 
interests of the reformed faith, and signed 
what is known as the First Govenant The 
party of the reformen was so success^ that 
in 1^0 the Scottish parliament adopted the 
Goufession of Faith drawn up by Jedm 
Knox, the jurisdiction of the pope was id>o- 
lished, and Calvinistic Protestantism was 
established as the national religion. (See 
B^orfHotion,) The battle, however, was not 
yet over; Mary's influence caused a partial 
Catholic resold; and the proposal of the 
Book of Discipline to devote the tithes to the 
888 
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rapport of the deri^ end the poor, end the 
revenues of the biraops and religions houses 
to the endowment of colleges and schools, 
met with considerable opposition from the 
laity, as did also the generally severe disci- 
plixmiy measures proposed in &e same book. 
The deposition of Mary, and the adherence 
of the regent Moray, however, strens^ened 
the hands of the reformers. In tms early 
period the church made use of a litui^. 
After the death of Knox the conflict be- 
tween Presbyterianism and Episcopacy be- 

S n. The latter was favoured by the regent 
orton, and for a time both systems co- 
existed. In 1578 when James VI. assumed 
the government a second Book of Discipline 
(still the law of the church) was drawn up, 
and in 1580 Episcopacy was abolished by 
act of parliament, and the National Cove- 
nant was made the test of orthodoxy. The 
chief governing power in the church was 
intrusM to a General Assembly, which met 
twice a year for twenty years, after which 
the meetinra were annuid; this body was 
composed ol officials called superintendents, 
ministers, and lay commissioners. What has 
been considered the most essential character- 
istic of Presbyterian government — the pres- 
bytery — was not yet introduced in its present 
form; but this took place before 1592, when 
the privileges of general and provincial as- 
sem Wes, presbyteries, and parochial sessions 
were ratified by parliament. On the acces- 
sion of James to the throne of England his 
ene^es were devoted to the establishment 
of Episcopacy; he succeeded in erecting 
seventeen sees, and in 1618 the *Five Ar- 
ticles ’ of Perth became law. (See PertA, 
Five ArticUi of.) 

The measures of his son Charles I. were 
equally unfavourable to the Scottish Church. 
On his attempting to introduce a liturgy 
the National Covenant was recast^ and 
gladly subscribed by thousands of all ranks. 
An act of the Ge^ral Assembly held at 
Glasgow in 1638 abolished the Five Articles 
of Perth, and Presbyterianism once more 
superseded Epimopaoy. The Solemn Leagoe 
and Covenant of the three kingdoms, alter 
having been approved d by the General 
Assembly of Scotland, was signed ^ t^ 
General AssemMy of Divines at West- 
minster (which met in 1648) and by the par- 
Moment HaeK The Westminster Assembly 
drew up a ooofosrion of ftdth (completed in 
1646) whkdi was accepted ibo (&urdi d 
8sndirad,iati£bd by the Scottish pariiamsi^ 
and stfll Is tiie rsongnited standard of the 


Presbyterian churches. The ascendency of 
the Independents put an end to the triumph 
of Presbyterianism, and the General Assem- 
bly, dissolved by Cromwell in 1658, did 
not sit again for thirty-five veers. On the 
restoration of Charles 11. Episcopacy was 
again established in Scotland, and about 
400 ministers resigned their livings. During 
the following years occurred the great per- 
secution of the Covenanters. (See Cove- 
nanters, also Civil Hiaiory above.) After 
the revolution of 1688 the General As- 
sembly again met; the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith was ratified and the right 
of patrons to nominate to benefices was 
withdrawn. At the union of England and 
Scotland in 1707, a special statute was 
passed which secui^ the presby terian form 
of church government in the latter country. 
In the year 1712 an act was passed by 
parliament which restored to patrons their 
right of presentation to church livings. This 
statute created much discontent, and led to 
the secession of various bodies from the 
Established Church, the first of which (1733) 
was the communion headed by Ebenezer 
Erskine, whidi took the name of Associate 
Synod. (See United Preehyteriane.) This 
was followed in 1761 by another secession, 
the separating body taking the name of the 
Synod of BeUef ; and last and most impor- 
tant of all by the disruption of 1848, when 
the Established Church lost about hidf her 
ministers and members. (See Free Church 
of Scotland.) This obnoxious patronage act 
was modified by 6 and 7 Victoria^ cap. Izi. 
(Lord Aberdeen's Act), and at last in 1874 
was finally abolished. 

The Church of Scotland has now 1868 
{Mbrishes, 887 unendowed churches, preach- 
ing and mission stations, and over 626,000 
communicants. The income of the church is 
derived (1) from the teinds, a charge on that 
portion dl the estates of the laity which is 
burdened with an aisamment for the pay- 
ment of the stipends of the Established 
Church ministers (see Teinda) : (2) a sum of 
£17,040 paid by the exchequer from church 
property in the hands of the crown to a 
number of poor parishes and Highland 
churches^ in addition to an annual gift of 
£2000 given by the queen (who presides 
by a commissioner at the annual meeting 
of the General Assembly) to the Highland 
diurobes whidi have bera weak stnoe the 
time of the Disruption: (8) from private 
endowments^ seat-rents^ and the liberality of 
themonben. The total cdleotioos lor the 
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giiml porpoMf of tfaiM 1S79» 

e^oluiive of the Beix4gift of ^fi00,000, have 
copiiderahly exoee^ta £0|000,00pf Sinoe 
the peeling of the ahoMtionaf patioaege aot 
the ohnrob ha» ip o re eied hi genera} poim- 
larity, while a epirit of inoreeeed Uim^jr 
hae oondttoed gnioh to Ite prya^Hwity. Ai 
agitation on t^ part of a aeotion of the 
Yoluntarv oburoh^ for the dlee ita bliih- 
ment ano diaendowment of the ohurob hae 


be attribnted to aooe other eariy ppet. 
‘Down to the middle of the Idth oeubtiry 
four namea ataod out paomlaentlyi via.f 
Hennraon, Dunbar, Gravin Douglaa, and Sir 
David Lyndiay (wbioh aee). Minor poeti 
of thii period were Walter Kennedy, Sir 
John BowU, Quintin Shaw, and Patrick 
Johnatone. In 1686 John Bellenden, arch- 
deacon of Moray, publiahed the Hyatory 
and Oroniklia of Bo^landf a tranalation of 


been alive for aome yeara. See AssetnUy 
(Otneral), jrtrJk-$6tiion, Pairomgtt Prttby- 
ienam, and Syrnd, 

Lamgxmge and Literature,— Down to the 
15tb oentory the term Soottiah language 
meant the Gaelic or Celtio tongue; the 
language of lowland Sootland being looked 
upon aa KngUab, which indeed it wai and 
ia^Northem ^ngUab, with certain peoull- 
aritiea of ita own. The term Soottiah came 
to be applied to it ae poaaeaa ing theae peouli- 
aritiei, and aa having a aomewbat diatinotive 
literary uae. Thia language baa been divided 
into three perioda. During the early period, 
eaten^g to near tiie end of the I6tb oen- 
tory, tbeae waa little difference between the 
language of Scotland and that of England 
nmth of the Humber. In the middle period, 
which extended to the Union, it waa influ- 
enced in a alight degree by Gaelic, and 
in a more pronouns manner by Fmnoh 
and Latin, oonaequent on the French alli- 
ance and the revival cl leaniing. During 
the modem period the language, ae need in 
popular poel^, lea, baa bean to a contider- 
idJeestent affected by modem literary Eng- 
ilah, though the genuine veniaoular may 
■till be heard in many diatriota with dia- 
lectic peouliaritiea aaoowiing to locality. 

The Sir Tiiatrem, a metrical romance, 
doaditfnUyattribtttedtoThomaa the Rhymer, 
ia bv aome regarded ae the earlieat ;iieoe of 
Boomiah literature, and ia generally ae- 
nountad the earlieat apecimen of romance 
poetry in Britain (end of the 18th oentniy). 
But tile firat undoubted apedmen of So^- 
tiah literature le the Bmce of Barbour 
(about 1875; aee Barhour), Between 1420 
and 1424 waa written Wyntonn'e Orygin- 
ale OronykR of Scol^d* ^ nbout 1460 
Henry the Minetrel, oowiaionly called Blind 
Harry, did for WaUaoa what Barbour had 
done for Bmoa. Anotheref the poeta of 
thia aaidy pariod la no leai a peraonage 
than Jamea 1. (1884-1487k author of the 
Xing'a Quhair. Ghriatii IM of the Orane 
and FafaUa to the Plajr, long heUeved to 
have bean pmdnottone of Jamai^ have le 


Boeoe'i Hbtoria gantia Sootorum, whioh 
waa alao veriified by William Stewart, a 
deaoendant of the firat earl of Buchan. 
anonymoua Complaynt of Sootland (1548) 
ia of value as preaerving the titlea of aeveral 
popular pieces of contemporary literature 
now lost, and aa a piece of early prose. 
The poems of Sir Richard Maitland (1560) 
are curious, but his title to remembrance^ 
as well as that of George Bannatvne (1568), 
rests on their extensive MS. ooUeotions m 
Scottish poetry, the one preserved in the 
Pepysian Library at Oambridge, the other 
in the Advocates’^ Library, Edinburgh. (See 
Maitland Olub^ Bannatyne Club,) With 
the exceptions of Alexander Scott, Arbutb- 
not, Bolland of Dalkeith, Alex. Montgom- 
ery, Sir William Alexander, and Drummond 
of Hawthomden, about a century and a 
half now elapSM before we come upon the 
name of any eminent Boottisb poet; most 
of the scholars of that period, luch as Major 
and Buchanan, addressed themselves to the 
world at laige and wrote in Latin. We have, 
however, vernacular prose works of merit 
in Lyndsay of Piteoottie’i Ohroniole, and 
Knox’s History of the Reformation. In the 
third period cif the language, when it had 
beo(une a provincial patois, the first notable 
name is that of Allan Ramsay (1686-1768), 
author of The Gentle Shephe^ and of nn- 
mwotti shorter pieoee ana son a To this 
same age belongs also nearly me whole of 
that vemarkable body of song known ee the 
Jacobits minstrrisy. The Soottish hellads, 
evsrrinoe the publication of Percy’s Eeliques, 
have engaged much attention, and Mva 
been carefully collected and flluatratad 
Sir WaltarSc^ and other aditom. ^^Bst 
of the more prominent anooaseon of Bammy 
is oloaed by the names of Fergumon, Bunm 
Hector Maonril, Scott, Jamae Hogg, and 
Tannahill; while the vefnaoular proas writ— 
may be aald to be vepraaentad by John Qell, 
Hogg, Sir Walter Scott, QeoegeManDontid, 
and othara. For the Santehmen who have 
won an hcsmuiu^ plan in BngUeh Mtaea* 
teie aee KeolensL eintien. Umnetare. 

isr 
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iooli Of^ Bota 4 now th* tp J)94* finl bopoftet PMoinm ci thi Qoihio 
oooifi^ ft omvitod MglniQiit fint vi?ftl im Omaa&yi and tht adie U 

railed In SootUnd baribeiarvioe of Cbarlai which ii 478 feet high; £e Foreign Ofloi^ 
II«, Nov. 15, 1681. It waa the irat the India OjBSoei ana &e Home and Oolo- 
ment of British dragoons, and waa originauj nial Offioes, London; Glasgow Uni veni^; 
called the Royal Regiment of Dragoons ot the Memorial to the Prince Consort Lcn- 
Great Britain. They derive the name of don; and Si Mary's Cathedral, Bdinbnrgh. 
Scots Greys from the grey chargers on Sir Gilbert was specially identified with the 
which they used to be mounted. The Soots process termed 'restoration,' which be ap* 
Greysbearontheiroolouis the thistle within plied to many important minsters and 
the drde and motto of Si Andrew, an churches, such as the cathedrals of Ely, 
eagle, the motto 'Second to None,' and the Lichfield, Hereford, Ripon, Gloucester, Ches- 
names of Blenheim, Bamillies, Oudenarde, ter. Si David's, Si Asaph, Bangor, Salis- 
Malplaquet, Dettingen, Waterloo, Bala* bury, and Si Altuma In this connection 
klav% and Sevastoi^ Their uniform is he wrote a Plea for the Faithful Kestora* 
scarlet, with blue facings and a white plume, tion of our Ancient Churches (1850); Con- 
SooU, David, historical painter, bom at servation of Andent Architectural Monu- 
Edinbiugh in 1806, died 1849. His father ments (1864), Ac. He was elected AK.A 
was a landscape engraver. Scott, however, in 1852, and B. A In 1860, and was knighted 
bad early determined to become a painter, in 1872. 

and in 1828 he exhibited his first picture, Scott, Sia Miobaxl, a Scottish philoso- 
The Hopes of Early Genius Dispelled by pher and reputed magician of the 18th cen* 
Death. In 1832 he visited London, Paris, tuiy, of wbcM history nothing is certainly 
and Geneva, most of the art cities of Italy, known, eacppt toat after his return from 
and finally reached Rome, where he studied the Continmt he received the honour of 
during two years and painted several original knighthood hom ^aander IIL, by whom 
wmrks, among which was one of his great- he was confidentialiv employed, and that he 
eat efforts, The Household Gods Destroyed, died at an advanced age In 1291. He must 
Having returned to Edinbuigh be continued have been a man considerable learning 
the praotioe of his art, and became a regular for his time, and being addicted to the study 
contributor to the ezMbitions of the Scottish cd the occult sdenoes passed among his eon- 
Aoademy. Among his chief pictures are: temporaries for a magidan, and as such is 
Yaaoe de Gama Enoountoring the Spirit of mentioned by Boccaccio and Dante. He is 
tile Storm at the Gape; Queen Elisabeth at generally identified witha Sir Michael Scott, 

xv ^ rrtt i f '• - e a a. VU# V— j. 




of the Merry Wives ; Paracelsus lecturing is at hast open to doubt 
to Ms Studmts on t^ Elixir of Life; The Boott, Miohabl, author of Tom Gringle's 
DiUm of Gloucester carried to Prison (Scott’s Log and The Cruise of the Midge, was bora 
finest woric); Ariel and Caliban; A Vinti^; at Glasgow, 1789, and was educated at the 
Peter the Hermit Preaching t^ Slrst Urn- bigh-sohool and university of his native 
Side; Orestes and the Farms, Ac.; besides oity; resided in Jamaica, engaged in oom- 
deei^ in ontiine for the Andent Mariner, meroe and agriculture, 1806-22; and finally 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, Ac. While the aettied in Scotland, and embenced in com- 
worksol Scott displav much originality, with merdal affairs. & died in 1885. The 
expressive rather than aeourate drawing; two brilliant sea-novels of which he was the 
thev are generally laD^MifMt in exeouticm author appeared anonymocialy in Black- 
and detootive in colour. wood’s Magasine. 

Boott, SiB Gioiat Gilbibx; R.. A, arohi- Boot^raoMAS, D.D., English biblical 
teot; grandson of Thomas Scott, the bOdical commentator, bora in 1747. Hewasordainad 
oommentator, was bom at Gawcott; near in 1778; in 1781 he became curate of Olney; 
Buckingham, in 1811; died 187A Histastes in 1785 be obtaiaed the chaplainship of the 
drew him mainly to tiie study of Gothic Look Chapel, near Hydepark Corner, Lon- 
arohitentme, and to Urn is doe in a great don; mid in 1801 he was impointed teotot 
measnre its levivsl in Great Britain. He ofAstonBanford, in Buckinghamshire, whsie 
was vety largely employed in the erection he died in 1821. He imbibed Calvinletie 
eluewflhttfonei^ooUege^andeeealarpnblie views, in the defence of which, botii Isom 
hnildingi^ among wbUk may be mentioned the indpit and the prees, he g rea t ly dietia- 
fha cimish ef St. Nkholas at Hamburg, tte gidan^himself; but be io now r eme m b e r ed 
891 
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chiefly by his Commentary, or Family Bible 
wi^ Notes, which has had a very large sale 
both in England and America. 

Scott, Sib Walteb, Babt., poet and no- 
velist, was bom in Edinburgh, August 15, 
1771. He was a younger son of Walter 
Scott, writer to the signet, by Anne, daugh- 
ter of Dr. John Butherford, professor of 
medicine in the University oi Edinburgh, 



Sir Walter Sooti 


both connected with old Border families. 
Before he was two years old his right leg 
was attacked with a weakness, whmh left 
him lame for life, and generally as a boy 
his health was not robust. He entered the 
high-school of Edinburgh in 1779, and in 
O^ber 1788 he was matriculated at the 
University of Edinburgh, where he studied 
Latin unW Professor Hill, Greek under 
Professor Dalzell, and logic under Professor 
Bruce; but neither at school nor at collm 
did he manifest any special brilliance. He 
was not idle, however, being a voracious 
reader from his earliest years, especially in 
the fields of ballad literature, romance, and 
history, and he acquired a fair acquaintance 
with modem languages, French, Italian, and 
Spanish, and even with German, a know- 
ledge which was in that day not common. 
At the age of sixteen he commenced in his 
fathers office an apprenticeship to legal 
businesB, and in 1792 he was admitted a 
member of the Scottish bar (the Faculty of 
Advocates). In 1797 he married a Miss 
Oharpentier, the daughter of a French 
refugee; in 1799 he was appointed sheriff 
of Selkirkshire, a situation to which an 
income of £800 was attadlied; and in 1806 


he became a principal derk of the Court of 
Session, although by arrangement with his 
predecessor he did not receive the full emolu- 
ments of his office, about £1200, till the 
death of the latter in 1812. His first ven- 
tures in literature were a translation of 
Biirger’s Lenore, and Der wilde Jager (The 
WUd Huntsman), which he published in 
a small quarto volume in 1796; then fol- 
lowed the bdlads of Glenfinlas, The Eve 
of St John, and the Gray Brother; a trans- 
lation of Goethe’s Goetz von Berlichingen 
in 1799; the Minstrelsy of the Scottish &r- 
der in 1802-8 (3 vols.); and an edition of 
the old metrical romance of Sir Tristrem 
in 1804. In 1805 he became prominent as 
an original poet with the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, an extended specimen of the ballad 
style, which fell upon the public as some- 
thing entirely new, and at once became 
widely popular. In 1808 he published Mar- 
mion, another poetic romance which greatly 
increased his reputation; and in 1810 the 
Lady of the Lake, in which his poetical 
genius seems to have reached the acme of 
its powers. His subsequent poetical pro- 
ductions — The Vision of Don Boderick 
(1811), Rokeby (1812), The Bridal of Trier- 
main (1818), The Loi^ of the Isles (1815), 
Harold the Dauntless (1817), Halidon Hill 
(1822), The Auchindrsme Tragedy (1880), 
The Doom of Devozgoil (1880)-^id not 
attain the same success. On the decline of 
his popularity as a poet he turned his atten- 
tion to the prose romance, for which the 
greater part of his early life had been a 
conscious or unconsoions preparation. The 
appearance of Waverley, in 1814, forms an 
epcK)h in modem literature as well as hi the 
life of Scott. This romance or novel was 
rapidly followed by numerous others, form- 
ing, from the name of the first, the series 
known as The Waverley Novels. The earlier 
of these were Guy Mannering (1815), The 
Anriquary, The Black Dwarf, Old Mortality 
(1816), Rob Roy (1817), The Heart of Mid- 
lothian (1818), The Bride of Lammermoor, 
A Legezid of Montrose, and Ivanhoe (1819). 
These splendid works of fiction which sur- 
prised and enchanted the world, it is held by 
most, mark the high tide of his genius, those 
which follow being placed on a somewhat 
lower level, although there are several, espe- 
cially in the second period, up to 1825, in 
which no fidling-off is peroeptibla Ivanhoe 
was followed by The Monasteiy, The Abbot 
(1820), Kenilworth, The Pirate (1821), The 
Fortunes of Nigri, Peverilof thePeak(1822), 
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Quentin Durward,St Honan’s Well (1828), 
Hedganntlet (1824), The Betrothed and 
The Taliraian (1826), Woodstock (1826), 
The Chronicles of the Canongate, The Fair 
Maid of Perth (1829), Anne of Geierstein 
(1829), Count Hobert of Paris and Castle 
Dangerous (1881). The Waverley novels 
were all published anonymously, nor did 
Scott cease to be the ^Great Unknown’ until 
1827, although their authorship had long 
been an open secret to many. Meanwhile 
he performed an amount of miscellaneous 
literary work which would have been almost 
more than enough for any other man, and 
the mere enumeration of which would be 
tedious; he also attended to the duties of 
his offices as sheriff of Selkirkshire, and a 
derk of the Court of Session. The desire 
of becoming an extensive landed proprietor, 
and of founding a family, was a passion 
which apparently glowed more warmly in 
his bosom than even the appetite for literary 
fame. This desire he began to gratify in 
1811, when he purchased a small farm of 
about 100 acres, lying on the south bank of 
the Tweed, S miles above Melrose, upon 
which was a small and inconvenient farm- 
house. Such was the nucleus of the man- 
sion and estate of Abbotsford. By degrees, 
as his resources increased, he added farm 
after farm to his domain, and reared his 
chateau turret after turret, till he had com- 
pleted what a French tourist not unaptly 
terms *a romance in stone and lime;* cloth- 
ing meanwhile the hills behind, and em- 
bowering the lawns before, with flourishing 
woods ^ his own planting. It was here 
that he dispensed for a few years a splendid 
hospitality to the numerous visitors whom 
his fame drew from every part of the civi- 
lized world. In 1820, when he was made a 
baronet by George Iv., who was a great 
admirer of his ge^us, he reached the zenith 
of his fame and outward prosperity. But 
this prosperity was foimded on no solid 
basia, and the crash came in 1826, when 
Constable & Co. the Edinburgh publishers 
were obliged to suspend payment, hopelessly 
involving Ballantyne k do., with whom it 
then appeared Scott had been connected as 
a partner since 1805. The liabilities which 
were thus incurred by him amounted to 
£190,000. His humiliation was indescril^ 
able, but he met the trial with strength and 
dignity. liberal offera of assistance were 
made to him, but he refused them aU. 
'Time and I against any two,’ he said; and 
leaving Abbotnord and taking a lodging in 


Edinburgh, he worked like a galley -slave 
in order to clear off the debt. Within a 
few years he was able to pay his creditors 
£40,000, and to put thin^ in such shape 
that soon after his death the whole debt 
was liquidated. Symptoms of gradual para- 
lysis, a disease hereditary in bis family, be- 
gan to be manifested, and in the autumn of 
1831 his phvsidans recommended a resi- 
dence in Italy as a means of delating the 
approaches of his illness. To this scheme he 
fdt the strongest repu^ance, as he feared 
he should die on a foreign sofl; but by the 
intervention of friends he was prevailed 
upon to comply. He sailed in a govern- 
ment vessel from Portsmouth, landed at 
Naples, and afterwards proceeded to Home, 
Tivoli, Albani, and Frascati Feeling, how- 
ever, that his strength was rapidly decay- 
ing, his desire to return to his native land 
became irrepressible, and he hurried home 
with a rapiffity which in his state of health 
was highW injurious. He reached Abbots- 
ford in July 1882, and died there 21st of 
September, 1882. He was interred in his 
family burial aisle amidst the ruins of Dry- 
burgh Abbey. His life was written by his 
son-in-law, John Gibson Lockhart, a work 
which has taken the position of a classic. 

Scott, William Bell, brother of David 
Scott, the painter, and himself a painter, 
etcher, en^ver, archaeologist, and poet, 
bom at Edinburgh in 1811. He received 
his art training Edinburgh, removed to 
London in 1886. In 1844 at the request of 
the Board of Trade he established a school 
of art at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and was until 
1885 art examiner under the Education 
Board. His published poems include : Hades 
(1888), The Year of the World (1846), Poems 
by a Painter (1854), Ballads, &;o. (1875), 
and Harvest Home (1882). Other works 
are: Antiquarian Gleanings; Lectures on 
Art; Albert DUrer, His We and Works; 
The LltUe Masters; Life and Works of David 
Scott; &a He died in 1890. 

Soott, Winfield, commander-in-chief of 
the United States army, was the son of a 
Scottish Jacobite, and was bom near Peters- 
burg, Virginia^ 1786; died at West Point, 
1866. He was brought up to the law, and 
admitted to the bar, but never practised. 
Entering the army he served with distinc- 
tion in the war of 1812-14, and afterwards 
visited Europe, and studied military sdenoe 
at Paris. In 1882 and the foUowing years 
General Soott was employed in operations 
against the tribes, and in 1841 ha 
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Wti appoilited iWHiwandat-in-ciBal. Hli 
fame reita npon hit briUlaat oondoot oi thei 
Mexican war of 1846->47. in wUidi he gained 
aeveral Tiotoriea over Santa made 

himself master of Mexioo, and oondoded an 
advantageous peace* He was twice an nn- 
soooeaaful canaidate for the preddency. On 
the outbreak of the great dvil war he re- 
mained true to the FMeral government, but 
was too infirm to take any Mtual command. 
He retired from active service in 1861, and 
in 1864 he published his autobiography. 

Bootua, Dumb. See Dunt, 

Bootus, John. See Brigena. 

Boranton, a city of the United States, 
c^dtal of Lackawanna county, Peunsyl- 
vani% in a valley near the Lackawanna 
Elver, 150 miles w.v.w. of New York. It 
owes its vapid prosperity to the numerous 
cdlieries in the vioidty, to its lax;^ rolling- 
mills and steel works, and extensive manu- 
factures of railway rolling-stock, machinery, 
e-tools, leather, window sashes and blind^ 
fabrics, &o. The dty was founded in 
1840. Pop. 75,215. 

Bereamer, the name dven to two genera 
of South American gnJlatorial or wading 


namalns fixed, the former wili peas through 
the latter, and wili advance every revora- 
tbn through a space equal to die distance 
between two contiguous turns of the thread. 
As the screw is a modificatian of the in- 
clined plane it is not difficult to estimate 
the mechanical advantage obtained by it 
If we suppose the power to be applied to 
the oirou^erenoe of the screw, a^ to act 
in a direction at right angles to the radius 
of the cylinder, ana parallel to the base of 
the inclined plane by which the screw is 
supposed to be formed, then the power will 
be to the resistance as the distance between 
two contiguous threads to the circumference 
of the cylinder. But as in practice the screw 
is combined with the lever, and the power 
applied to the extremity of the lever, the 
law becomes: The power is to the resistance 
as the distance between two contiguous 
threads to the drcumference desorlb^ by 
the power. Hence the mechanical effect of 
the screw is increased by lessening the dis- 
tance between the thread or mal^g them 
finer, or by lengthening the lever to which 
the power is applied. The law, however, 
is gmtly modin^ by the friction, which is 


birds, the PaUmSdea comfila or homed 
screamer (which see) aud the closely allied 
Okomna thmmok or crested screamer. The 
latter has no horn, but its head is furnished 
with a dependent crest of feathers. 

Beraan, in eodesiastioal architeoture, is a 
partition of stone, wood, or metal to separate 
different parts of the buildmg, as the nave 
or an aisle from the choir, or a private chapel 
firom the transept. The term is also aj^Ued 
to a partition extending across the lower end 
of a medieval hall, forming a lobby within 
the main entrance doors, havi^ often 
a gallery above; also to a decorated wall in- 
dosing a courtyard in brant of a building. 

Bairaw, a wooden ox metal cylinder ha\^ 
a apiral ridge (the thread) winding round it 
in a unifonn manner so that the sucoessive 
toms are all exactly the same distance from 
each other, and a coivesponding spiral groove 
is produced The screw forms one of the six 
mebhanioal powers and is ih^y a modifi- 
oation cl the inolin^ plane. The energy is 
transmitted by means of a hollow cylinder 
(the female screw) d equal diameter with 
the solid one (tiie male acmw), having a 
spiral channel out on Its inner surface so 
as to oorrespond enotiy to the s^ral riite 
rafsed upon the adld styllader. Henee m 
ciw wlU work witdu and tiuA- 

lag the oonves agdiiidev, while the othmr 


very great. The uses of the screw are vari- 
ous. It is an invaluable contrivance for 
fine adjustments such as are required in 
fine tehwoopes, miorosoopes, micrometers, do. 
It is used for the appU^tion of great pres- 
sure as in the screw- -===v 
jack and screw- f q ] 

press; as a borer in 

^ gli^; Md In jQj ^ , {Ql 
the ordinary screw- ~ - — ^ 

nail we have it em- 


ployed for fasten- 
ing separate pieces 
of material together. 

The d/ifftrewtial L — I 

wrmf or S' 

torsw, is formed of [ [ 

two screws, a larger i 

anda8maller,tbefor- fj, 

mer being screwed p ^ 

intenallv to allow j 

the latt^ to screw *0 0 

into it; the pitch of UonM Seimr-wMa 
the two aorewi dif- 
fers slightly, and for each tom of the chlel 
or larger screw the progress of the point of 
tile oompound screw u the difference of 
jdtoh. Great power Is in this way attained 
without the weakneaa due to a scraw with 
fine threads. See also dbivv-pfiqpsBsfi 
Ar okim ^d t an dhrew, MwUem Scrmg, 

m 
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icnwvbttiL 

B «i i r-yii» (PeMukmui), of an 

ofder of trees or boshes known is the Pan- 
denaoen or florew-ptne order. They are 



Somr-pixie (PandOnui odoraUMtimuf). 


natives of tropioi^ regioni, and abound In 
insular situations, such as the Eastern Ar- 
ohipelaga They branch in a diohotomous 
or forked manner, and are remarkable for 
the peculiar roots l^e^end out from various 
parts of the stem, ^ese roots are called 
aerial or adventitious and serve to support 
the plant. The seew are edible; and the 
flowers of some species are fragrant, as in 
^ Pandiinui oaoratimmui, wnidh is not 
uncommon in collections in Europe^ and 
oonspioaous by its adventitious lo^ and 
Its long spiny leaves, resembling those of 
the pine^apple, which are arranged in a 
smw-like manner. 

8oMW-piop6ll«r, an apparatus whi<di, 
being fittM to ships and onven by steam, 
nroim them through the water, and which, 
In all its various forms, is a modification of 



ng. t— -IPonsi d Bonw-rropeOtr. 


tiM oommon screw. OiiginaQy the thread 
had the fom of a hfioad spfrsd plate, inatdng 
one oMivdlixtian round the siwidle or shsit, 
but 1 IOW it oclmists cl sesml dis^ 

m 


fanning portions of two* three^ or four 
threads, as illustrated by a, 6, c, fig. 1, 
which ^ve an idea of the various forms of 
blades for different sizes of propellers: e 
has a good shape for the lamr sises; 
having three blades, is suooessniUy applied 
for twin serew steamers, and is also useful 
with two blades for medium sizes; o is suit- 
able for small diameters and a moderate 
number of revolutions per minute. Either 
two or three blades of this shape answer 
well for barges and towing purposes. The 
usual position for the screw propeller is 
immediately before the stem-post, as shown 
in fi^. 2, the shaft passing parallel to the 
keel mto the engine-room, where it is set in 
rafdd motion by the steam-engfnes. This 
rotatory motion in the surrounding fluid, 
which may be considered to be in a par- 
tially inert oondition, prodaoes, according 
to the well-known principle of the screw, an 
onward motion of the vessel more or less 
rapid, according to the velocity of the 
shaft, the obliquity of the blades, and the 
weight of the vessel. In 1827 Mr. Wilson 
of Dunbar produced a screw-propeller which 
proved satisfactory, but the suoo^nl intro- 



Fig. 9.»8crev>propeUer in poittioQ. 


duction of the screw-propeller is due to Mr. 
F. F. Smith and to Ericsson, who both inde- 
pmidentiy and about the same time (1888) 
secured patents. Nomeroua modifications 
of the sorew-propelkr have been proposed 
and adopted since it was first introduced, 
and it mu now practically superseded the 
paddle-wheel for sea-going vessela 
Soriba (skrSb), Auodbtin EuokirB, French 
dramatic writer, bom in Paris 1791, died 
1861. His fathw was a silk men^ani and 
bequeathed to his son a considerable fortana. 
Tocmg Scribe was originally intended lor 
the le^ profession, bat at the age of twenty 
he abmdoned it for the more congenialooou- 
pationola v^riterforthestsge. His first dis- 
tiaet sttoosu wm eohieved in 1816 with Uae 
Kuit da Qitfde Nationals^ and t hspoe for wud 


SCRIBES SCRUTIN B’ARRONDISSBMBNT. 


his pen wae never idle. His dramatic piecea 
comprise all the departments the lighter 
kind of drama, ana from their gaiety and 
interest of plot, as well as the fdicitous 
manner in which modem French life is de- 
picted in them, have acquired a universal 
popularity over the European continent, and 
have also Deen introduced on the English and 
American stage in the form of tra^lations 
or adaptations. Two of the best known 
among them, after the first successful one, 
are Verre d*£au (Glass of Water) and 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. As an opera libret- 
tist Scribe is also deservedly famous, having 
supplied several composers, especially Auber 
and Meyerbeer, with the text of the most 
celebrated of their works. His works, fre- 
quently collaborations, number several hun- 
dreds. In 1838 he was admitted a member 
of the French Academy. 

Scribes, among the Jews, were officers of 
the law. There were civil and ecclesiastical 
scribes. The former were employed about 
any kind of civil writings or records. The 
latter studied, transcribed, and explained 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Scrip (abbreviation of subscription^ a 
certificate of loans or shares in a joint-stock 
company, forming a temporaiy acknowledg- 
ment of the holder’s interest, and indicating 
the amount and date of each instalment of 
the total subscribed or to be subscribed by 
him, the scrip being finally exchanged for a 
defi^te share certificate or bond. 

Scriv'ener, Frederick Henrt Ambrose, 
English biblical scholar, bora in 1813 ; was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of M. A. in 1838. 
From 1846 till 1856 he was head-master 
of Falmouth School and incumbent of Pen- 
werris, and be retained this living till in 
1861 he was presented to the rectory of 
Gerrans, Cornwall In 1870 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Company of Reri- 
■ion of the New Testament^ and hi 1872 he 
was granted a pension from the civil list in 
recognition of his services in connection 
with biblical criticism. In 1875 he became 
vicar of Hendon, Middlesex, and prebendary 
of Exeter. He died in 1891. He was a 
D.C.L. of Oxford. He took high rank in 
the philolprical criticism of the New Testa- 
ment^ on which be published some valuable 
works, beginning with an edition of the 
Greek text in 18601. 

Berof nla, or Sorofhula, a disease due 
to a deposit of tubercle in the glandular 
and bony tissues, and in reality a form of 


tuberculosis or consumption. It generally 
shows itself by hard tumours of the glanmi 
in various parts of the body, but particularly 
in the nec^ behind the ears, and under the 
chin, which, after a time, suppurate, and 
degenerate into ulcers, from wMc^ ixurtead 
of pus, a white curdled matter is discharged. 
The fint appearance of the disease is most 
usually between the third and seventh year 
of the patient’s age; but it may arise at 
any period between this and the age of pu- 
berty; after which it seldom makes its first 
attack. It is by no means a contagious 
disease, but is of a hereditary nature, and is 
often entailed by parents on their children. 
It may, however, remain dormant through 
life, and not show itself till the next genera- 
tion. The disease generally goes on for 
some years; and appearing at last to have 
exhausted itself, all the ulcers heal up, with- 
out being succeeded by any fresh swellings, 
but leaving behind them an ugly puckering 
of the skin, and a scar of considerable ex- 
tent. This is the most mild form under 
which scrofula appears. In more virulent 
cases the eyes and eyelids are inflamed, the 
joints become affected, and caries of the 
tx)nes supervenes. Hectic fever at last 
arises, under which the patient sinks; or 
the disease ends in tuberculated lungs and 
pulmonary consumption. Scrofula is also 
called struma, and hing's-evil. 

Scroll, a very frequent ornament in archi- 
tecture, consisting of a band arranged in 
undulations or convolutions. The name is 
also given to the volute of the Ionic and 
Corinthian columns. 

Sorophularia'cess, a very large nat order 
of herbaceous or shrubby monopetalous exo- 
gens, inhabiting all parts of the world ex- 
cept the coldest^ centring about 1 60 genera 
and 1900 species. They have opposite or 
alternate entire toothed or out leaves, and 
usually four or five lobed irregular flowers 
with didynamous stamens, placed in axillary 
or terminal racemes; with a two-celled ovary 
and albuminous see^. Many of tihe genera, 
such as the foxglove, caloeolariak veronica^ 
mimulus, antirrhinum, pentstemon, &o., are 
valued by gardeners for their beautiful 
flowers. Scrophula/ria is the typical genus. 
A decoction of S, nodosa is sometimes used 
by farmers to cure scab in swine. 

Scruple, in Troy weight, is equivalent to 
20 grains, J part of a drachm, ^ part of 
an ounce, and ^ part of a pound. 

Scrutln d*Airondleeemeiit (skrd-tafi dk- 
rfin-dSi-mtt^), in France, thesystemof voting 
396 
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whereby each wrrtmdUiment or dietriot of given to the piece of five lire or franoe, 
a department retnma its own member for nearly equivident to the American dollar. 


parliament, each voter of the arronditatmewt 8o^ See lUnovng, 
having only one vote. Scrutin de Liate, on 8 on Ip in {Cottua oetodeoimapinoaua), a 
the other hand, ii the system of voting small sea-fish found on the Atlantic sea- 
whereby all the Candida^ for a department board and on the Pacific coast of America, 
are put upon the same list and returned at The gemmeous dragonet {CaUionymua lyra) 
the same election. is so called by the Cornish fishermen. 

8onddii, or SoudAry (sku-dS-rS), Made- 8cnlptnre is the art of imitating living 


are put upon the same list and returned at The gemmeous dragonet {CaUionymua lyra) 
the same election. is so called by the Cornish fishermen. 

8onddii, or SoudAry (sku-dS-rS), Made- 8cnlptnre is the art of imitating living 
LEINE de, a French writer of romances, bom forms in solid substances. The word means 
at Havre in 1607, became one of the most strictly, a cutting or carving in some hard 
conspicuous figures in the literary circle of materh^ as stone, marble, ivory, or wood; 
the Hotel Bambouillet at Paris, and acquired but it is also used to express the moulding 


great fame by her ro- 
mances, Artamhme ou 
le Grand Cyrus, Ibra- 
him ou rniustreBassa^ 
Cl^lie, Alxnahide, and 
others of almost inter- 
minable length, almost 
entirely forgotten now, 
even by name. The 
secret of their great 
popularity at that time 
consists in this, that 
they were fairly repre- 
sentative of her age, 
being, in fact, the re- 
flection of the society 
in which she moved. 
Her nominal heroes 
and heroines were olas- 




Egyptian.— From large figure in bronse. 


of soft substances, as 
clay or wax, and the 
oaciing of metals or 
plaster. The imitation 
of living form is alike 
the essence of sculp- 
ture and of painting, 
and both these arts are 
primarily for the use 
and purposes of archi- 
tecture. Sculpture is 
distinguished from ar- 
chitecture by its imi- 
tation of living form, 
and is separable from 
painting by the mode of 
its expression. Sculp- 
ture may possess the 
added element of ool- 


sioal or oriental person^es, but the names 
of her characters were, in fact, only a trans- 
parent mask behind which her refers saw 
and read themselves. The interminable 
conversations and meaningless gallantries 
which make her works dull at present were 
predsely what gave them interest when all 
her chapters were known; and as she was 


our; but while painting makes its appeal 
to the sense of sight chiefly through colour, 
sculpture concerns itself wholly with pure 
form, whether of line or composition. 

Prooeaaea , — In producing a work of sculp- 
ture two processes are involved, * modelling’ 
and * casing,’ the former alone being truly 
the work of the artist For ornament and 


admired and respected by those she por- 
trayed, it is evident they were flattered by 
her portraits. After the reunions at the 
Hdtel Rambouillet had been broken up by 
the troubles of the Fronde, Mdlle. de Scu- 
d^ri opened her own house to a select so- 
ciety of similar tastes. She died in 1701.— 
Her brother, Georges de SouDto, was a 
writer of tragedies, &o., and an enemy of 
Corneille. He was born in 1601, and died 
in 1667. 

8oado (It. soudo, L. acutum, a shield), 
an ancient Italian coin, the equivalent (d a 
crown. It was named from its bearing the 
imprem of the heraldic shield of the sove- 
reign bv whom it was issued. The scudo 
was of different value in different states and 
at different times. The name is sometimee 
897 


figure the same method is employed. In 
the former a ground of clay is prepared, 
and upon it the lines of the ornament 
are lightly sketched, usually with a tool. 
These are then clothed upon firstly with 
imTOrtant masses, then the connecting lines, 
and, lastly, the minor detail, the whole 
being afterwards modelled to the forms 
desi^ For a bead or bust a fiat board, 
set on a high stand, with a piece of wood 
standingatright angles to it, is used. Lead- 
piping is sometimes further employed to raise 
the height of this piece of wood, and around 
this structure the clay is roughly built up, a 
€^lindrioal mass for the neck, and an e^- 
snaped form for the head. Upon this latter 

wor^’muried on reference to the living 
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model. For & fall-length figoxe an * anna- 
tnre’ is prepared^ oomdrang u an Iron pam- 
ing througn the centre and attached to 
wMoh are other irons in the ease of stataes, 
or of lead-piping for atatnettea. Tbeae are 
bent to the required poaitions, the whole 
when complete rebreaentlnff in line the pose 
and character of the intended fijpre. Upon 
and aroxmd this framework the figure ia first 
roughly built Up wl^ dayi care Mng taken 
to im just as much as ia requisite, and to 


follow ^ general foriii and diieotimi of Ihe 
muscles. The essentiil dlifhmoe between 
modelling and carving is that In the former 
the artist world from Within outwards by 
die addition of material^ while in the latter 
from without inwards by the tddng away 
of matwiaL The sculptor's work proper 
generally ends with the ooitlpletidB of the 
clay modeL The next process is that of 
cas^. Plaster of Parte of the oonsistenoy 
of tUok cream is poured oter the model to 



the depth of from 2 to 8 Inches, the inner 
layer being coloured. When this is set, the 
day is carefully removed, and what Is termed 
a 'waste mould’ Is form^ This fa carefully 
washed and when dry is then oiled. Into 
this mould plaster of Parte is poured, and 
when filled and set hard the waste modd is 
chipped off. The plaster of Parte has taken 
the place of the ^y, and formed what is 
called a *oaSt.’ A head is usually oast in 
halves, and a dtailar treatment is adopted in 
the ease of oOmpteie figures. This Is termed 
«p| 0 ee moulding.' Parts which piojeot vety 
much are remoted and oast separately, be- 
ing afterwards Attached by means of plaster 
of Parte. The r^produotmn of this plaster 
east in fnarblew stone Is a mechanical ope- 
ration, usnally IfitHiSM to a skilled work- 
man. To M Mlh he ssoploys a 'pointing 
micMne^* by vHiioii he first finds out the 
dtetanoeef any txfittl oh fh# east from an 
imaginary vettioil pladld In front, 


and into the block of marble drills a hole 
whose depth from the same plane eqhlds 
this distance. Innumerable holes are thtfa 
drilled, and the solid marble out aWat until 
the bottoms of all the holes are reached. This 
gives the form roughly, and the carver pro- 
ceeds to copy from the plaster east, carrying 
on the woric under the supervision of ihs 
sculptor, who rarely carves the work him- 
self exo^t in finishing touches. For cast- 
ing In metal a plaster mould is first i^e 
as already described. Within this Is flted 
a rudely-formed, solid, but removable tiiatei 
called a 'core,' the space between it and 
the surface of the mould being filled with 
the molten metal Another method for 
smaller work Is called 'SifSpSrclue.' mthll 
the mould is lined With Wak ind the OOlNI 
insetted close Up to the Wai liifitig. The 
wax is then melted out and the laUl iSfi 
metal poured into m mould to take Kh 
tfiaee, tim (fare being alterw^ 
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History: MLpUm in Asia,-^The ear- 
liest records of sonlptore that we possess, 
eahibit the art in oomplete bondage to 
religion. The artist has striven not to re- 

E resent hnman or natural beauty^ but to 
lustrate a stranffe and fantastic mytho- 
logy. Sculpture dm here no independent 
mStenoe, and no chance of gradual and 
steady development The artist is restricted 
to the patient and often exquisite imitation 


of inanimate nature, or to the Invention of 
monstrous human fotnui but he is not aide 
to rise to a conception of beauty, at once 
true to physical nature and ehai^^ with 
human emotion. Thus the scul^res of 
India and China are semi-barbaric and 
naturalistic; and in the colossal figures of 
the rook-cut temples of India there is a 
sUperadded symbolism, which led to the 
most extravagant deformities of the human 
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figure. It is to 

for the first signs of nigher and more vital 
art The distinctive bharacteristioB of E^- 
tian sculpture are colossal size, stablUty, 
and symmetry, the expression bdng that of 
calm repoM and solei^ty, with a sugges- 
tion of the supematund. A oonveavranal 
Uniformity reigns everywhere without life 
or action. Everytiiing is sul^eet to symbo- 
lic meaninff aooordihg to fotmultt laiff down 
by antborlty. The Work was executed In 
syenite or basalt, and this symbolism, linked 
with admirable regularity of woHmaiishipi 
give to Egyptian aculptufe the disthuricn 
and dknity el a style. best period cl 
Igypra s c u l p t ur e was from uio to 1OCI0 
1 , 0 . The best period el AmyriaH iriilpittre 
ns a style. Is klsrior to that cl Egypi lis 
ehaisMstenstios ttre in intense imd l^OlUtUi 
spirit ri lepiesentarioa wHliou^ 
teeneutoidealbeau^riiiBhrli&idi Annorn- 
pared Wrih Egyptlitt wtritit ismM 


but less true. It is powerful and enersetici, 
but lacks grandeur ; overladen with detail 
and ornamentation it does not attain to 
the sublime in its repose, nor to beauty in 
its movement Persian sculpture (560-^81 
B.a) diffefs but little from Assyrii^ and is 
twtially included with it Roughly hevm 
and b^y modelled, the force of the animal 
forms yet gives It a sense of the gigantic, 
i&alogous to that obtained by the Greeks 
in tfa% treatment of Hercules, but withal 
possesSliqf ho sense of ideal beauty. lu the 
British Museum Is to be found a splendid 
Section (at l^yptian sculptures, extend- 
ing from AO. 2000 to tiie MohemmedaU iU- 
tUsicn, Atl. 040. 

OrnkSdidpti^ eariy products of 

m, valnableln tiiemsrivcs, sre nevertheless 
Sii^lntcmillng us leading the way to the 
fuR devriopmeiit of sculpture under the 
Qieeltib <£MsoripitU!e,mitsiiriun()y, Is 
utruegiy ilaB^ Wilh oriental diameter, M 
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QiAj be leen a careful examination of the 
reliefe from the temple of Amos now in the 
Louvre, and the metopes from Selinus, casts 
of which are in the British Museum. But 
from the end of the 6th century b.o. the 
development of Greek art was rapid and 
continuous. In the sculptures for the temple 
of Egina, executed about 475 B.O., and now 
preserved at Munich, the figures of the 
warriors (see the casts in the British Mu- 
seum) are no lon^ of stiff conventional 
type, with attitudes correct but lifeless; 
there is energy and movement in their 


action, and a living truth of gesture only to 
be gained by artists who had studied the 
human form long and attentively. Upheld 
on the one hand by a noble mythology, that 
magnified without distorting human attri- 
butes, and supported on the other by an 
increasing knowledge of nature, the ulti- 
mate perfection of Greek art bec^e only a 
question of time. It came to perfection in 
Phidias, whose statues of Athene in the 
Parthenon at Athens (b.o. 488), and of Zeus 
in the temple at Olympia^ mark the period 
of the highest style of Greek art The spe- 



cial character of the art that flourished at 
Athens under the rule of Pericles (4th cen- 
tury B.O.), and by the all-potent hand of 
Phidias, consists in a perfect balance and 
combination of elements sublime and human. 
Sculpture had reached that point when a 
faultless imitation of nature was within its 
reach, but it had not vet abandoned its 
spiritual connection with a splendid my- 
tnology. We have therefore, in the sculp- 
ture of this period, the highest type of 
human beauty joined to a god-like calm 
and reticence ol emotion. Examples of 
the grand style of this epoch are the sculp- 
tures of the Partiienon; the colossal bronze 
head of Artemis in the British Museum; 
the Venus of MOo^ in the Louvre; and the 
exquisite relief reinesenting the parting of 
Or^eus and Euiydioe^ in the Museum at 


Naples. Greek art, however, rapidly moved 
towards a still closer imitation of actual 
human life. The calm elevation of spirit 
characteristic of the sculpture of Phidias, 
and of his pupil Alcamenes, was exchaiu^ 
for a more lifelike rendering of passmn, 
and the artist began to be fascinated by l^e 
force and variety of human feeling as well 
as by the beauty of human form. The 
representatives of this later style were Soo- 
pas and his younger contemporary Praxi- 
teles. The most important works of Soopas 
that survive are the decorations to the 
mausoleum at Halicarnassus, erected by 
Artemisia over the remains of her husband 
Mausolos, prince of Oaria^ B.O. 852. These 
sculptured decorations, now in the British 
MuBeum,present in the designs for tiie frieze^ 
depicting a battle between Greeks and Ama- 
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zons, An invention of graoefnl and energetic 
movement, and a record of rapid and violent 
gesture Buob as clearly distinguish the work 
from that which it succeeded. The works 
of Praxiteles are especially valuable ae ex- 
pressing a tenderness of feeling which this 
new and closer sympathy with human emo- 
tions had developed He 
is known to us chiefly 
thraugh copies of his 
works, or of the works of 
his school, the most cele- 
brated of which are pre- 
served in the Vatican; but 
the sweetness and delicate 
grace of his style are ad- 
mirably displayed in the 
statue of Ceres discovered 
at Cnidus, and now in the 
British Museum. To this 
period belong the cele- 
brated group of Niobe and 
her Children ; also the 
bronze figure of Narcissus 
in the Naples Museum. 

From the death of Alexan- 
der the Great, B.O. S23, on- 
wards to the conquest by 
the Romans, B.C. 146, the 
progress of Greek sculp- 
ture is only a further, and 
often a weaker, develop- 
ment of the same ide^. 

The celebrated group of 
the Laocobn, the head of 
the Dying Alexander, the 
Dying Gladiator, and the 
Apollo Belvedere,are some 
of the works of this epoch 
that are preserved to us. 

Italy , — The history of 
sculpture in Italy is only a 
con^uance of its story in 
Greece. It was Greek art 
produced by Greek work- 
men that adorned the palaces of the em- 
perors; and the Roman sculptors, in so far 
as they had any independent existence, can 
only daim to have impoverished the ideal 
they received from Greece. Many of the 
bei^known statues in existence were pro- 
duced in the Graeco-Roman period; as the 
Boighese Gladiator in the Louvre, the 
Venus de Medids at Horenc^ and the 
Famese Hercules at Naples. From the 
time of Hadrian (a.d. 188) art rapidly de- 
dined, and this debased Roman was the 
only style empbyed in Italy until the re- 
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vival in the 12th century. This revival of 
sculpture began with Nicola Pisano, who 
was bom at Pisa about A.D. 1206, and whose 
work is preserved in the pulpits which he 
carved at Pisa and Siena. He was followed 
by his son Giovanni Pisano (died 1820), 
whose great work is the allegorical group in 
the Campo Santo of Pisa; 
but both of these sculptors 
worked on classic lines. 
Jacopo della Quercia 
(1874-1488), whose beau- 
tiful reliefs adorning the 
facade of the Church of 
San Petronio at Bologna 
show a feeling for grace 
not before expressed, was 
the founder of the modem 
school. Lorenzo Ghiberti 
(1881-1466) developed a 
more pictorial style with 
extraordinary success; but 
sculpture awaited the ad- 
vent of Donatello (1886- 
1468) in order to find its 
true direction and to reach 
its full triumph. His mar- 
ble statue of St. George, 
in the church at Or San 
Michele in Florence, is one 
of the very finest works of 
renaissanoe sculpture, 
Luca della Robbia (1400- 
81), and Andrea Verroc- 
chio (1482-88), the master 
of lioonardo da Vinci, may 
also be named. The spe- 
cial tendencies of Italian 
sculpture may be said to 
have reached their full ex- 
pression in the work of 
Michael Angelo (1476- 
1564). Here we bm all 
previous efforts to inter- 
pret passion and feeling 
summed up and oonduaed. His figures are 
chained with all the possibilities of human 
experience and emotion. It was towards 
this complete understanding of the rerources 
of physical expression that all Italian art 
had been tending, and it is only more fully 
exhibited in Mn^ael Angelo because he 
was the ffreatest master that Italy produced. 
His works are the statues in the chapel of 
the Medid at Elorence, the Cwtives in the 
Louvre, the colossal David at Florence the 
Moses in Rome^ and the Madonna in Bma^ 
For along period afterMiohaelAngeloJtalian 
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■oolpton were content to imitate, and eome- 
times to exaggerate hie manner. Lorenzo 


Paria, and whoee Diana ehowe all the faolte 
and beautiee of the style. Oouein (1501-89), 


Bernini (1598-1680), the master of the Pilon (1515-90), Pierre Pi^t (1622-94), 
*barooo’ style, exemplifies a straining after Coysevox (1640-1720), and Uiraxdon (1680 
grace and elegance by means of affectation. -1715) continued the style, which, whilst 
In the 18th century Italy became the head- aiming at elegance and pace, lost simpli- 
quarters of the classical revival which spread city and roundness. The Danish sch^l 
thence throughout Europe. The leading which produced Thoryaldsen, owes its rise 
spirit in this movement was Canova (1757- to French influence. Later yet come Hou- 


1822), who, although he failed to restore to 

his 1 ^ its earlier masculine 

strength, at least sought in the ^ 


simplicity and elegance in re- 
presentation. Canova's most 
finished productions are not- 
able for an affectionate ten- 
derness of sentiment rather 
than imagination, and his 
figures are never formed after 
the highest ideal. But within 
the narrower limits of his 
style he produced much that is 
graceful, and he combined in 
a manner peculiar to himself 
a reminiscence of antique 
grace, with a feeling entirely 
modem and almost domestic 
in its tenderness. His most 
charaoteristic works are the 
Graces, the Hebe, and the 
Cupid and Psyche (all well 
known), but his finest work 
is the colossal group of The- 
seus slaying a Centaur at 
Vienna. Canova formed Thor- 
valdsen, the great Danish 
sculptor, and his name and in- 
fluence dominated the art of 


John Hunpden.— Foley. 


don (1741-1828), Bosio (1769-1845), Rude 
(1785-1855), Barye (1795- 
^ 1875), a sculptor of animals, 

a and Carpeaux, whose chief 

km work La Danse is in front of 

thenewoperahouBe(l 827-75); 
&iid among living artists are 
St. Marceaux, Fr^miet (ani- 
mal), Falguifere, Merci^, Da- 
^ lou, Rodin, and Dubois (monu- 
Goneral Lamorici^), 
I ' \ who form a school which is the 

I Ml \ / loremost and most vital in 
1 A \ // Europe. 

^ [yV^ German}/. — There was no 

m I early school of Grerman apart 
F I from the general Gothic style 
Mg' — 4 J of all northern European ooun- 

If tries, but with the renaissance 
M of the 15th century arose 

Adam Krafft (1480-1507) 
Peter Vischer, two oon- 
temporary sculptors of N urem- 
Albert Dtirer (1471- 
1528), painter and sculptor. 
Then came a break until the 
rise of the modem school, 
yjMil which owes its existence to 
n.-Poiey. influence of Thorvaldsen. 

The chief names are Danneo- 


soulpture throughout Europe for many 
years. His pupils were Tenerani and Gia- 
cometti, and among later sculptors occur 
the names of BartoHni and Dupr^. Italian 
sculpture of to-day has a strong bias towards 
realism, the chief exponents being Monte- 
verde and Gallori, Magni and Barzaghi, 
though Consani, Albani, and Fedi form ex- 
ceptions. 

Francs. —The early art of France was in- 
fluenced by the then prevailing styles. Thus 
the sculptures of her cathedrak show Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque, and Gothic influences, the 
finest examples In this last being at Amiens. 
Awakening in the 15th century it produced 
as precursors oi the renaissance Bouteillier 
and Colombe (1481-1514), and in the 16th 
century Jean Gonjon (1580-72), whose best 
work is the FomMii of the Innocents In 


ker (1758-1841), with his Ariadne and 
Schadow with Girl tying her Sandal (1764- 
1850). Rauch (1777-1857) was tbe real 
founder of the modem German school His 
monument to Frederick the Great at Ber- 
lin, with its many aooessory figures, is his 
finest work, and from his school came 
Rietschel (1 804-60) Schwanthaler(1802-48), 
August Kiss (1802-^5), Bandel (1800-76), 
and Drake (1805-82). Schilling is the 
most noted among the living sc^ptors of 
Germany. 

En/glamd, — Of examples of sculpture exe- 
cuted before the 18th century England pos- 
sesses very few. Several tcmbs exist, and 
some of our cathedrals, notably Wells, Exe- 
ter, and UnooliL possess figures executed 
presumably by fei{|^ishmen at an earUer 
date. It Is n^ however, until the reign of 
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OhMrleB I. that names of artists appear not- 
ably among them being Nicholas Stone 
(1586-1647), and Grinling Gibbons (1648- 
1721), who was the first real artist of the 
English school. Cibber may be mentioned, 
but Joseph Wilton was the forerunner of the 
school wtiich produced Banks and Flaxman. 
Banks (1785-1806) is the father of ideal 
English sculpture, but died unappreciated, 
leaving John Flaxman (1755-1826) to 
achieve the task of bringing the classical 
spirit into English art, and founding the 
s^ool of the 19th oentury. Bis love for 
severe simplicity and true form was imbibed 
in Borne, and is best seen in his Shield of 
Achilles, in his Michael overcoming Satan, 
and his Cephalus and Aurora. He greatly 
assisted Wedgewood in the design and deco- 
ration of his pottery, and execute a number 
of beautiful designs in outline illustrative 
of Homer and of Dante. His most famous 
pupil was Baily (1788-1867), whose Eve at 
the Fountain is much admired Sir Francis 
Chanty (1788-1841) worked chiefly on 
portrait figures and busts, and Sir Bichard 
Westmacott (1799-1856) on monuments. 
John Gibson (1791-1866), a pupilof Oanova, 
more properly belongs to the Italian than 
the English school, his whole artistic life 
having been passed in Borne. His finest 
works are Psyche borne by Zephyrs, the 
Narcissus, Hylas Surprised, a large relievo 
of Christ blessing Children. The Hylas is 
now in the National Gallery. His intro- 
duction of colour in statuary raised much 
discussion. Foley (1618-75), whose chief 
work is the equestrian statue of General 
Outram, now at Cidcutta^ and Fatridc Mao- 
dowall (1799-1870) with Love Triumphant, 
are the last names of the dassic school 
The tendency of sculpture in England at 
the present oay is towards a more original 
and naturalistic treatment. Alfred Stevens 
(died 1875) is the author of the finest deco- 
rative work in England, the monument of 
the Duke of Wellington in St Paul’s, Lon- 
don; and among the more distinguished of 
the modems are Woolner, Boehm, Thomy- 
oroft, Gilbert, Brook, and Leight^ whose 
works, with those of some younger men, go 
far to give English sculpture a high place. 

American i^ptnre is entirely due to 
Italian influence exercised over Americans 
working in Italy. Chief among the Ameri- 
eaa sculptors are Crawford .Aers, Hinun 
Powers, and W. W. Story; others being 
Miss Hosmer (a pupil of Gibson), Goul^ 
Ball^ and Conpw. 


Boolptured Stones, a name spedallv 
given to certain ancient monuments with 
sculptured ornaments or devices, sometimes 
with inscriptions, found in the Britirii 
Islands, ^me of the inscriptions are in 
debased Latin. A good example of this 
ola^ called the Catt Stane, is found in the 
parii^ of Kirkliston, near Edinburgh. It is 
a monolith, composed of a large boulder of 
trap about 4^ feet in height, with on imper- 
fect inscription, which marks it as a sepul- 
chral stone. But the most remarkable 
stone of this kind is a granite monolith at 
Newton, Aberdeenshire, with a tolerably 
well preserved inscription, which has com- 
pletely baffled the antiquaries. Another 
class of sculptured stones of a still more 
remarkable character occurs exclusively in 
the north-eastern Lowlands of Scotland, the 
last resort of the Piets, to whom they are 
generally attributed. None are found in 
Ireland, or any other part of Britain, or in 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark. The pecu- 
liarity of these stones consists in certain 
symbols, supposed to be of religious charac- 
ter, but of which nothing certain is known, 
and no plausible interpretation has been 
given. The symbols are known from their 
shapes by such names as the conjoined 
circles or spectacle symbol; the Z symbol, 
often in combination with these; the cres- 
cent and y symbol; the comb and mirror 
symbol; the serpent and a creature some- 
what resembling an elephant being also 
found. They are divided into two (Bstinct 
classes: an earlier, in which the symbols 
appear on unhewn stones; a later, in which 
tiiey are accompanied with the sign of the 
cross, and combined with purely ornamental 
sculpture. It is hence assumed that the 
symbols were originally pagan, but were 
adopted in a spirit of accommodation by the 
early Christians on their monuments. Og- 
hams (which see) are also found on some of 
the st^es. It b conjectured they have 
been added at a later period, but whether 
as an interpretation of the earlier signab or 
not b not known, as they have not been 
deciphered. The stones are probably sepul- 
chn^ 

SoappeoTf , channeb cut through the sides 
of a wip at the edees of the deck to carry 
water off the deck mto the sea. 

Senrty, a disease of a putrid nature pre- 
valent in cold and damp climates, and whirii 
diiefly affects sailors, and such as are de- 
{Hriveo of fresh provisions and a doe quan- 
tity of vegetable food. It seems to depend 
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more on a defect of nourishment than on a 
vitiated state; and not to be of a oonta^ous 
nature. It comes on gradually, with heavi> 
ness, weariness, and unwillingness to move 
about, together with dejection of spirits, 
considerable loss of strength, and debility. 
As it advances in its progress the counten- 
ance becomes sallow and bloated; respira- 
tion is hurried on the least motion; the 
teeth become loose; the gums are spongy; 
the breath is very offensive; livid spots 
appear on different parts of the body; old 
wounds, which have long been healed up, 
break out afresh; severe wandering pains 
are felt, particularly by night; the skin is 
dry; the urine small in quantity; and the 
pi^ is small, frequent, and towards the 
last intermitting; but the intellect, for the 
most part, clear and distinct By an aggra- 
vation of the symptoms the sufferer in its 
last stage exhibits a most wretched appear- 
ance. Scurvy as usually met with on shore 
is unattended by any symptoms other than 
slight blotches, with sc^y eruptions on dif- 
ferent parts of the body, and a sponginess 
of the gums. In the cure, as well as the 
prevention of scurvy, more is to be done by 
regimen than by medicines, obviating as far 
as possible the several remote causes of the 
disease; but particularly providing the pa- 
tient with a more wholesome diet, and a 
large proportion of fresh vegetables. Both 
as a preventive and as a curative agent lime 
or lemon juice is of the first importance in 
this disease. 

Sonryy -grass (Cochlearia oficinSlu\ a 
cruciferous plant, growing in Britain and 
elsewhere on the sea-shore and high up on 
the mountains. It has long been esteemed 
for its antisoorbutio property, and hence its 
name. The leaves are slightly pungent, and 
are sometimes used as a salad. 

Soatags, or Esouaoe (L. L. Boutagium^ 
from L. Bcuiunif a shield), in feudal law, the 
service by which a vassal was bound to follow 
his lord to war at his own charges. It was 
latterly commuted for a pecuniary satisfac- 
tion and became a parliamentary assessment, 
the custom of commuting service having 
become general and the rate of commuta- 
tion variable. 

Son'tari, a town of Asiatio Turkey, on 
the Boaphorus, opposite Constantinople, of 
which it is a •nburb. It is built on an 
amphitheatre of hills, and contains numer- 
ous mosques^ fine basa a r s and baths, bar- 
racks, and a seraglio of the sultan. Behind 
the town is an immense cemetery. Scutari 


contains granaries and is a fruit market. 
The manufactures are saddlery, silk, muslin, 
and cotton stuffs. Pop. 60,000. 

Son'tari, a town of European Turkey, 
capital of North Albania, at the south end 
of the lake of same name. It has manu- 
factures of arms and cotton stuffs, and being 
situated on the Bojana, by which the lake 
(18 miles long by 6 wide) discharges its 
waters into the Adriatic, is favourably situ- 
ated for commerce. Pop. 24,500. 

Scutcheon. See Escuteheon. 

Scutching Machine, a machine for rough- 
dressing fibre, as flax, cotton, or silk. 

Scylla, a rook in the Strait of Messina, 
on the Italian side nearly opposite the whirl- 
pool of Chary bdis. Various legends were 
associated with Scylla and Chary bdis, which 
were esteemed highly dangerous to naviga- 
tors. See Charybdia. 

Scyriidss, the dog-fishes, a family of 
small-sized but very abundant sharks, three 
species of which occur off the British coasts. 
See Dog-fiah. 

Scym'nidie, a family of sharks, distin- 
guished by the absence of an anal fin, and 
by dorsals unfurnished with spines. The 
lobes of the caudal fin or tail are nearly 
equal, and the head is furnished with a pair 
of small spiracles. The Greenland shark 
is the best-known species. 

Soyroa. See Shyros. 

B^the, an instrument used in mowing or 
reaping, consisting of a long curving blade 
with a sharp edge, made fast at a proper 
angle to the lower end of a more or less 
upright handle, which is bent into a con- 
venient form for swinging the blade to ad- 
vantage. Most scythes have two short pro- 
jecting handles fixed to the principal handle, 
by which they are held. The real line of the 
handle is that which passes through both 
the bands, and ends at the head of the blade. 
This may be a straight line or a crooked 
one, generally the latter, and by moving the 
short handles up or down the main handle, 
each mower can place them so as best suits 
the natural size and position of his body. 
For laying cut com evenly, a cradle^ as it 
is called, may be used. The cradle is a con- 
trivance somewhat resembling a rake, with 
three or four long teeth so fixed to the 
scythe as to stretch the cut grain properly 
at each sweep of the scythe. A species <u 
scythe which has been called the cradle- 
scythe is regularly used with the cradle for 
reaping in some localities. One form of 
scythe has a short branching handle some- 
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what in the shape of the letter Y, having 
two small handles fixed at the extremi- 
ties of the two branches at right angles to 
the plane in which they lie. The H^ault 
scythe is a scythe used with only one hand, 
and is employed when the corn is much laid 
and entai^fled. The person has a hook in 
one hand with which he collects a small 
bundle of the straggling com, and with the 
scythe in the other hand cuts it. 

Scythians, a name veiy vaguely used by 
ancient writers. It was sometimes applied 
to all the nomadic tribes which wandered 
over the regions to the north of the Black 
and the Caspian Seas, and to the east of 
the latter. In the time of the Eoman Em- 
pire the name Scythia extended over Asia 
from the Volga to the frontiers of India. 
The people of this region, being little known, 
were the subject of numerous fables. 

So3rth'ropB, the channel-bill, a genus of 
birds belonging to the cuckoo family. Only 
one species is known, the S. Novcr Jld- 
landicct a very handsome and elegantly 
coloured bird inhabiting part of Australia 
and some of the Eastern Islands, about the 
size of the common crow. It has a large 
and curiously formed beak, which gives it 
so singular an aspect that on a hasty glance 
it might almost be taken for a toucan or 
hombill. 

Sea. See Oceans 

Sea-aoom. See Balanm. 

Sea-anemone, the popular name given to 
a number of animals of the sub-Ungdom 
Coelenterata and class Actinozoa, including 
the genus Actinia and other genera. They 
are among the most interes^g organisms 
met with on the sea- beach, and in aquaria 
form a great attraction. All sea-anemones, 
however varied in coloration or form, pre- 
sent the essential structure and appearance 
of a fleshy cylinder, attached by its base to a 
rook or stone, and presenting at its free ex- 
tremity the mouth, surrounded by a circlet 
of arms or tentacles. With these tentacles, 
which may be very numerous, in some cases 
exceeding 200 in number, they seize and 
secure their food — small Crustacea, mol- 
luscs, such as whelks, Ac. — which they para- 
lyse by means of the thread-cells common 
to them with all Ccelenterata. The mouth 
leads into a stomach-sac, which, however, 
is imperfectly specialized, and is such that 
a generalized idea of the structure of a sea- 
anemone may be gained by supposing that 
the animal in transverse section represents 
a double tube, the outer tube ootresponding 
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to the body-walls, and the inner tube to the 
stomach-sac. When fully expanded the ap- 
pearance of the anemones in all their varie- 
Ues of colour is exceedingly beautiful. But 
upon the slightest touch the tentacles can 
be quickly retracted within the mouth- 
aperture, the fluids of the body are expelled 
by the mouth, and the animal, from present- 
ing the appearance of a fully expanded 
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a, HeUaeHa Mite. 6, OyHita viduaia. 


flower, becomes a conical mass of jelly-like 
matter. Although these forms are attached 
to rocks and fixed objects, they able 

to detach themselves at will, l^ey are, 
most of them, dioecious, that i% having the 
sexes situated in different individuals. The 
young are developed within the parent body, 
and appear in their embryo-state as free 
swimming ciliated bodies of an oval shape. 
The sea-anemones resemble the Hydra in 
their marvellous powers of resisting injuries 
and mutilation. Thus if a sea-anemone be 
divided longitudinally, a new animal will in 
due time be formed out of each half. They 
appear singularly insusceptible also to the 
action of hot or cold water, and seem to be 
wonderfully long-lived. A well-known in- 
stance of longevity on the part of the sea- 
anemone is that afforded by one named 
* Granny,’ which was taken by Sir John 
Dalyell in 1828, and lived till 1887. They 
are eaten as food in Italy, Greece, Provence, 
and on various other coasts. 

Bea-ape, a name sometimes given to the 
fox-shark or thresher. See Thresher. 

Baa -bathing produces the stimulating 
effects of the ordinary cold bath with the 
additional stimulus due to the salt, so that 
it acts as an invigorating tonic. Persons 
who are ansemic — ^uiat is of deficient quality 
of blood — and those suffering from any inter- 
nal complaint ought to refrain from sea- 
bathing. It has, however, been found very 
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MJntary in MTMal oompUIatt, m dlieasM 
of the fflende of all kinos, and of the akin 
in aorofiila and a aerofulotta prediapoaition, 
ezhauating aweata, and tendency to oi^anha, 
chronic neryona d iaeaa ea, parnoularly hya> 
terio attaoka, epilepay, St Vitna’a dance; 
alao aometimee m chronic rheumatiam. 

Sea-bear, a name aometimea given to the 
polar bear (aee Bear); alao to a kind of aeal. 
See Seal 

Sea-oat, a name given to the Chvmcera 
monttrouL See OhitruBra, 

Seaoombe, an ecdeaiaatical diatrict of 
Wallaaey par^ Cheahire, forming a suburb 
of Birkenhead, is a favourite place of resi- 
dence for the merchants of Liverpool Pop. 
10,586. 

Sea-oow. See Manatee. 

Sea-ouoomber. See Holothuria. 

Sea-daoe. See Bata, 

Sea-devlL See Angler. 

Sea-dragon {Peg&tua draeo), a teleoa- 
tean fish included among the Lophobranohii 
(which see). The breast is very wide, and 
the large size of the pectoral fins, which 
form whig-like atruotures, together with its 
Mneral appearance, have procured for this 
fish its popular name. P. natana, an allied 
species, has smaller pectoral fins and a larger 
body. The sea-dragon oocurs in Javanese 
waters. The dragonets(6h^tonyniu«), fishes 
of the goby family (06biidoB\ are alao Imown 
as sea-dragons. 

Sea-eagle, a name applied to one or 
two membm of the eagle family; but pn>- 
bably with most distinctive vdue to the 
cinereous or white -tailed eagle or erne 
(HaliaMtut alhieiJla), found in all parts of 
Europe. It is generally found inhabiting 
the sea-ooasta, and although living mainly 
upon fish, yet makes inland journeys in 
search of food, and seizes lambs, harea, and 
other animals. Ihe head is covered with 

wh&t the body is of a dark-brovm hue, 
streaked in some places with lighter tints, 
and having the primary feathers of the wing 
mostly black. The t^ is rounded, and is 
of white colour in tiie adult, but brown in 
the 7 oung bird. The bird breeds in Shetland 
and in the Hebrides. Its average size appears 
to be about 8 feet in length, and from 6 to 
7 feet in expanse of wings. The American 
baldheaded eagle {HfdiaMtua leuooeephalua) 
from its frapmting the sea-coasts is also 
named the sea-eagle. See Bogle. 

Ben-ear. See HaldoHt, 

Bea egg, the sea-urddn. See BMmt, 


Bea-elephaat. See M^haait-teaL 

Beaford, a small town of England, in the 
county of Sussex, 8 miles ax. of Newhaven, 
now a popular seaside resort. It sent two 
members to parliament from 1298 till 1882. 
Pop. 2425. 

Bea-fox. See Threaher. 

Sea-grape, a genus of plants, Ephedra, 
natural order Gnetaoees, closely allied to the 
conifers. The species consist of shrubs with 
jointed stems, whence they are also called 
Joint-Jirt. 

Bea-graas. See Oraaa-wraeh. 

Beaham Harbour, a seaport, England, 
county of Durham, 6 miles s. of Sunder- 
land, baa an excellent harbour for the ship- 
ping of coal Pop. 8856. 

Sea-hare {Aplyaia), the name of a genus 
of gasterorK>douB mollusca. These animals 
are slug -like in appearance, and derive 
their popular name from the prominent 
character of the front pair of tentacles, which 
somewhat resemble the ears of a hare. The 



Depilatory Sea-hare {Aplytia depUant,. 


shell is either absent or is of very rudimen- 
tary character, and is concealed by the 
mantle. Four tentacles exist, and the eyes 
are situated at the base of the hinder ten- 
tacles. The sea-hares are widely distributed 
throughout most seas, and generally inhabit 
muddy or sandy tracts. They emit a fluid 
of a rich puiple hue, which, like the ink of 
the cuttle-fishes, has the property of diffus- 
ing itself quickly throughout the surround- 
ing water. They are also known to discharge 
an acrid fluid of milky appearance, whi^ 
has an irritant effect on the human skin, 
and in the case of A, depUana was thought 
to have the property of removing hair. A, 
hybrida is the common British species. 

Bea-hadgehog. See Eehtnua. 

Bea-hog. Sm Porpoiae. 

Baa^iena. BeeffippocampuaKadZoph<h 
branchii, 

Bea-kale (Orambe maritlima), a perennial 
cruciferous herb, a species of oolewort, called 
also aea-eahbage. It is a native of the sea- 
coasts of Europe, and is muffii cultivated in 
England as a table vegetable, ^e blanched 
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-From Originals in the British Museum. 



en Langton, Archbishop of (Janterbury, 1207 fi Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 1268. 

1. » London Mayoralty, 1381. William de la Zouche, 1430. ^ John, Earl of Lincoln, 1467. 

16 (Obverse), (Reverie) County Palatine of Chester, 1603. 
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j^rang diooti a&d iMf Hrtalkf btiiig 
eaten. 

Bea-ldag. See Viking, 

Baal, an engraved itamp bearing a device 
or inscription pertaining to the owner; also^ 
the impraasion of such a stamp on a plaitio 
substance as wax. A seal upon a document 
was originally a substitute for a signature; 
a seal upon a place of deposit answered the 
purpose of security in a different manner 
from a lock. The use of seals is of the 
highest antiquity, and one of the earliest 
and commonest forms is the signet-ring. In 
Egypt impressions of seals were mime in 
fi]M clay, and attached to documents by 
slips of papyri. The Bomans used day, 
beM*'Wax, and in the time of the empire 
lead for taking impressions. In the time 
of Constantine flat metal seals called htUa 
were used. The metals used were gold, 
silver, and lead, and the bullae were atta^ed 
to documents by silk or woollen bands. The 
leaden seal was adopted by the popes. (See 
BuU.) The western monarcha generally used 
bulls up to the 16th century. The use of 
bees’ 'Wax was introduced by the Normans; 
sealing-wax was invented in the 17th cen- 
tury. (See Sealing-waa.) Documents in 
England are still s^ed in oompUanoe with 
legri formality, but the true voucher to 
which alone any real importance attaches 
is the signature. There are three seals offi- 
cially u^ in England by or in name of the 
sovereign—- the great seal, the privy seal, 
and the signet. There is a sin^ar set of 
seals for Scotland, which are only used for 
private rights and grants connected with 
that part of the kingdom. 

Beal, the name applied collectively to cer- 
tain genera of mammals, order Gi^vora, 
seorimi Pinnipedfla or Pimiigrada^ in which 
the feet exist in the form of swimming- 
paddles. Two distinct groups of seals are 
defined by zoology, the Phoeidai or com- 
mon or true seals, and the Otaridoi or eared 
seals. 

The Phoeidai, or true or habr seals, have 
a body of fish-like contour. They have no 
exter^ ear, and the hind limbs are per- 
manently stretched out behind the body and 
parallel with the tail, a conformation obvi- 
ously inapprt^nriate and unsulted for snp- 
pormig tne l^y lor loeomotkm on land, 
W acnriralfly adapted lor swimming. Five 
toes exist on eaoli foot^ and the middle 
digte d the hinder feet are much shorter 
than the enter ones. Tlie toee^ which are 
ptovidid with daw-like nails, ace united 
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by a web of sUn, and so form effective 
swimming paddles. The fore limbs are mere 
flippers. The dentition resembles that of 
osmvora generally. The fur generally con- 
sists of a dense thick under-&r and of an 
outer coat of longer and coarser hairs. The 
bones are of light spongy texture, and be- 
neath the skin is a thidc layer of blubber 
or fat The eyes are large and intelligent, 
and the sense of smell is dso well developed. 
The sense of touch appears to reside chiefly 
in the * whiskers’ of the face. The brain is 
of large size in proportion to the body, and 
when domesticated seals exhibit a very high 
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degree of intelligence. They are polygam- 
ous, and seldom produce more man two 
young at a birth, one being the common 
numMr. They occur almost in all seas ex- 
cept those of tropical regions. In the nor- 
thern regions they are more especially plen- 
tiful They are largely hunted for their 
skins, which are converted into leather, and 
for their blubber, from whidi a valuable 
oil is obtained. The common seal (Phoea 
vitvltna) is found widely throughout the 
northern regions, and also around the more 
northern coasts of Britain. Its average 
length is from 8 to 5 feet, and the fur is 
a grayish-brown, mottled with black. It 
is very destructive to most of the food 
fishes. It is much attached to its young, 
and is stron^y attracted by musical sounds. 
It is never met with in large numbers, 
or far away from the land. Closely allied 
to the common seal is the marbled seal {P. 
dfscofor), met vrith on some of the European 
coasts. The harp seal, Greenland seal, 
saddlebadL or atak {Phooa grcenlandiea)t 
inimbits lumost all parts of the Arctio 
Ocean. The males average 5 feet in leng^ 
are coloured of a tawny gray, and on me 
back ^ere is a daric mark resemblii^ a 
haro or saddle in sbm. In the sprum, 
at breed^ season, these seals resort hi 
immense herds to the floes of the ArcHc 
Ocean, around Jan Mayen Isl an d, where 
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great numbers of them are killed annually 
by crews of tlie sealing vessels. The great 
s^ (Phoca barbdta), which measures 8 or 
10 feet in length, occurs in Southern Green- 
land. The gray seal [IfalicJuerus gryphua 



Hooded or Oreated Seal (Cyttophdra eruUUa) 


or griaeu»\ attains a length of from 8 to 9 
feet, and is found on the Scandinavian and 
Icelandic coasts. The P. caapica^ found 
in the Caspian Sea, and also in the Siberian 
lakes Aral and Baikal, attains a length of 
about 5 feet The genus Stenorhynohua 
is represented by several species of the 
Southern Seas, and by the monk seal {S. 
mon&chua) of the Mediterranean, which at- 
tains a length of from 10 to 12 feet, and 
seems to have been the seal best known to 
the ancients. The genus CyatophOra includes 
the large bladder -nose, hooded or crested 
seal (6\ criatata) of the Greenland seas, in 
which the nose of the males has a curious 
distensible sac, and which attains an average 
length of from 10 to 12 feet It also in- 
cludes the large sea - elephimt, elephant - 
seal, or bottle -nosed seal {0. or Morunga 
proboacidea) of the Antarctic Seas, which 
attains a length of from 20 to 80 feet See 
Elephant-aeal. 

The Otar idee or *eared’ seals are distin- 
guished by the possession of a small outer 
ear, which ii abUnt in the PhooidWf by a 
longer neck, better developed limbs, and 
a structural relationship which presents a 
much nearer affinity to that of the bears. 
Of these the northern sea-lion {Eumetopicta 
or Otaria Stelleri)^ so called from the mane 
of stiff crisp hain on its neck and shoul- 
ders, is a native of both the American and 
the Asiatic shores of the N. Pacific. The 
southern sea-lion (Otorui jubata) belongs 
to S. America. There is also a southern 
fur-seal (genus Arctocephalus), which was 
once very abundant at the F a l kl a n d Islands, 
but has almost been exterminated there. 
The best known fur-seal is the northern 


fur-seal which breeds on the islands of the 
Pribyloff group, off the coast of Alaska, 
and at the Commander Islands in the Beh- 
ring Sea. The species found here is CaUo- 
rhlnua urainua or Otaria v/rHna. It visits 
those islands, making its appearance from 
the southward late in the spring, chiefly for 
reproductive purposes, leaving again about 
the end of October or beginning of Novem- 
ber. Each old male mates with ten or 
fifteen or more females, whom he guards 
jealously, and in whose behalf he fights 
furiously. The female gives birth to one 
pup. The male attains maturity about the 
eighth year, when its length is from 7 to 8 
feet, and its weight from 500 to 700 lbs. 
The outer and longer hairs of its fur are of 
a grayish- brown colour, the thicker imder- 
fur being darker or reddish-brown; and it 
is this fine under-fur which, when stripped 
of the coarse outer hairs and dressed by the 
furrier, affords one of the most beautiful 
and valued of the ^sealskins* of commerce. 

The seal fisheries are divided into hair- 
seal fisheries and fur-seal fisheries. The 
principal seats of the hair-seal fishery are 
Newfoundland, Jan Mayen, and the Cas- 
pian Sea. Nearly half the total number 
of seals obtained is taken on the New- 
foundland coast The Jan Mayen fishery 
is carried on by the British, Norwegians, 
Swedes, Danes, and Gormans, the number 
of seals taken by the British vessels being 
about equal to that taken by all the others 
together. The only British ports now en- 
gai:ed in the industry are Dundee and 
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Peterhead. Steamers are employed, and 
the vessels make the ice about the middle 
of March, and prosecute the seal fishing 
till about the middle of May, when they 
proceed to the whale fishing. The seals are 
taken either by clubbing mem or shooting 
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them when congregated on the ice. The 
species taken are the same as those on the 
Newfoundland coast, the harp or saddle- 
back and the hood or bladder-nose. The 
skins are salted, and the fat is stowed into 
tanks, and manufactured into oil when the 
vessels reach home in the autumn. The 
blubber of about 100 seals yields a tun of 
oil Owing to the reckless way in which 
the fishery has been conducted, seals have 
greatly diminished in numbers of late years 
in localities where they were formerly plen- 
tiful; but aldose season’ has now been 
established both in the Newfoundland fish- 
ery and the Jan Ma^en fishery. The fur- 
seal fishery is carried on chiefly at the 
Pribyloff Islands, the United States govern- 
ment having leased them to a company 
with the right of killing 100,000 young 
males per annum. The States claimed the 
right to entirely prohibit sealing in Behring 
S^ a claim which led to difficulties with 
Britain, and the case was decided against 
them by arbitration, except as regards the 
three-mile limit. However, by mutual 
arrangement, a close time is now in force for 
the seals within a certain area, and killing 
is entireW prohibited within certain limits. 

Seal, Gbeat, a seal used for the United 
Kingdom in sealing the writs to summon 
parliament, treaties with foreign states, and 
other papers of high moment. The lord- 
chancellor is keeper of the great seal, and 
this official is appointed by delivering the 
seal into his custody. 

Sea-lemon {Doris), a genus of gastero- 
podous moUusca, section Nudibranchiata 
{*naked-gilled’), family Doridse. It is desti- 
tute of a shell, and moves by means of a 
broad ventral foot. The gills exist in the 
form of a circle of plumes in the middle of 
the back, at the posterior extremity of the 
body, and can be retracted at will within 
the body. The name sea -lemon has been 
applied to these molluscs from their usually 
yellow colour and somewhat lemon -like 
shape. They may be found at low-water 
mark under stones and in similar situations. 
Doris tuberculat€L, or the * sea -lemon’ par 
eosodUnee, is about 8 inches in length, of a 
yellow colour, and having the mantle warty. 

Sealing-wax, a resinous preparation used 
for securing folded papers and envelopes, 
and for reoeiving impre^ons of seals set to 
instruments Ordinary red sealing-wax is 
made of pure Ueaohed lac^ to which when 
melted are added Venice turpentine and 
vermilioa Inferior qualities consist dt a 


proportion of common rosin and red-lead, 
and black and other colours are produced by 
substituting appropriate pigments. Sealing- 
wax was invented in the 17th century. 

Sea-lioa See Seal. 

Seal Islands. See Lohos. 

Sealkote, or Sialkot, a town of India in 
the Punjab, 72 miles north-east of Lahore, is 
the scene of a famous annual fair, and a local 
trade centre of rising importance. The 
manufactures are paper and cloth. Pop. 
(including military cantonment), 45,762. 

Seal -leather, a leather manufactured 
from sealskins It is light, strong, and 
tough, and is finished either in a large 
coarse grain for bootmakers, or as an enam- 
elled or japanned leather. 

Sea -mat, or Hornwraok {Flustra), a 
genus of Molluscoida, class Polyzoa (which 
see). The sea-mat, which presents the ap- 
pearance of a piece of pale brown sea- weed, 
is a compound organism, produced by a 
process of continuous gemmation or bud- 
ding from a single primitive polypide, which 
latter was in turn develop^ from a true 
egg. Each little polypide or zobid of the 
sea-mat possesses a mouth surrounded by a 
crown or circle of retractile, ciliated ten- 
tacles, a stomach, and intestine. FLustra 
foliacea, or the broad hornwrack, is a 
familiar species, as also are F. truncata, F, 
denticuUUa, &c. 

Seamen, Laws Relating to. These in 
Britain are consolidated in the Merchant 
Shipping Aot, 1864 (17 and 18 Viet. cap. civ. ), 
amended by subsequent acts, and all now 
consolidated in *The Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894 ’. The local marine boards estab- 
lished in the different seaports, by establish- 
ing shipping offices, afford facilities for en- 
gaging seamen by keeping registers of their 
names and characters, superintend engage- 
ments and discharges, and facilitate the mak- 
ing of apprenticeships. The board of trade 
is to license persons to procure seamen, and 
l^nalties are inflicted for acting without a 
license. Agreements for foreign-going ships 
are to be made before and attested by a 
shipping master (superintendent or deputy 
superintendent). Running i^greements are 
allowed in foreign-going ships with short 
voyages. Agreements for home shipping 
must be ma<m before a shipping master or 
a vdtness. Penalties are incurm by ship- 
ping seamen without a duly executed agree- 
ment Seamen engaged in foreign ports are 
to be shipped in presence and with the sanc- 
tion of tne consuL The discharge of a 
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•eftman muit alio taka place before a ebip- 
ping maater, and the aeaman it entitled to 
a oertiScate of aervice and diaoharge. The 
ahipping maater ia to act aa referee in mat- 
ters of dispute referred to him, and hia 
adjudication is to be final if the amount in 
question does not exceed £5. A seaman 
cannot bj agreement deprive himself of his 
legal right to sue for wages or salvage, but 
wages may be forfeited or reduced by deser- 
tion, wilful disobedience, want of due exer- 
tion, incompetency, and the like. Wages 
are to be paid on discharge, or within a 
limited time thereafter, varying according 
to oiroumstanoes. Wages cannot be at- 
tached; and in the event of a seaman's wife 
and family having during his absence be- 
come chargeable to the parish, the parish 
can only recover two-thir^ of his wages at 
most In case of non-payment, wages up 
to £50 may be sued for summarily. Oihcers 
of customs and consuls abroad are to take 
charge of the effects and wages of deceased 
seamen and remit to board of trade; effects 
and wages of seamen dying in the United 
Kingdom are to be handed to shipping mas- 
ter at port of dischaige or to boai^ of trade. 
Shipwrecked or distressed seamen abroad 
are to be sent home by the consular offioers 
at the expense of the mercantile marine 
fund. Compensation is to be made for in- 
sufficienoy or bad quality of water or pro- 
visions, but seamen may forfeit a week’s 
wages for frivolous complaint. Seamen may 
be summarily punished by imprisonment and 
forfeiture of wages for desertion, refusal to 
join ship, absence without leave, disobedi- 
ence, and other offences, but idl offences 
must be entered in official logs, with reply of 
offender. Where a complaint is made to* the 
board of trade or a retaining officer that a 
British ship is unsafe, the board or officer 
may, if they or he Uiink fit, require the 
complainant to give security to the satisfac- 
tion of the board for the costs and compen- 
sation which he nmy become liable to pay. 
Provided that where the complaint is iwe 
by one-fourth, being not less than three, of 
the seamen belonging to the ship, and is 
not in the opinion of the board or officer 
frivolous or vexatious, such security shall 
not be required, and the board or officer 
shall, if the oomplaint is made in sufficient 
time before the sailing of the ship, take 
proper steps for ascertaining whether the 
ship ought to be detained under this act. 
Where a riiip is detained in consequence ef 
any oomidaint» and the ciroamstanoes are 


such that the board of trade are liable under 
this act to pay to the owner of the ship anv 
costs or compensation, the complainant shall 
be liable to pay to the board of trade all 
such costs and compensation as the board 
incur or are liable to pay in respect of the 
detention and survey of the ship. 

Sea-mouse (AphrodUg), a genus of dorsi- 
branchiate AnneUds or marine worms. The 
most notable feature in connection with the 
sea-mouse consists in the beautiful irides- 
cent hues exhibited by the hairs or bristles 
which fringe the sides of the body. The 
sea-mouse inhabits deep water, and may be 
obtained by dredging, although it is fre- 
quently cast up on shores after storms. The 
common species {A . acvleata) of the British 
and French coasts is 6 or 8 inches long and 
2 or 3 inches in width. 

8eanoe\ in spiritualism, a sitting with 
the view of obtaining 'manifestations,' or 
holding intercourse with spirits. 

Sea-otter. See Otter, 

Bea-pasi, a passport carried by neutral 
vessels in time of war to prove their nation- 
ality, and BO secure them from molestation. 

Sea-pen. Bee Pennatida. 

Sea-perch, a fish, Labrux luput. See 
Ban. 

Sea-pike. See Oar-fieK 

Sea-pink {Armerm maritima), a small 
plant, the type of the geniuArtneria, natural 
order Plumbaginaoese. It is found on all 
the coasts of Britain, and on many of the 
mountains. In gardens it is often used as 
an edging for borers in place of box. 

Seiuroh, Rioht op, in maritime law, the 
right claimed by a nation at war to author- 
ise the commanders of their lawfully oom- 
missioned oruisers to enter private merchant 
vessels of other nations met with on the 
high seas, to examine their papers and 
cargo, and to search for enemy's property, 
articles contraband of war, Ac. 

Bearoh-wamnt, in law, a written autho- 
rity granted by a magistrate to a lepl offi- 
cer to search a house or other place for pro- 
perty alleged to have been st^en and sus- 
peoti^ to be secreted in the place specified in 
the warrant Similar warrants are granted 
to search for property or articles In respect 
of whidi other offences are oommitted, such 
as base coin, ooinerB* toob, explosives, Uqnois, 
Ac., kept contrary to law. 

Saa-MorpiQiL See Seorpion-JUk, 

SMHMrptnt, a marine serpratine form 
of large ske, or sea-monster of donbtful 
ehanu^, frequently alleged to have been 
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seen. Vtom ihe numerons rabstontUted 
accoanti of nnimak of one kind or another, 
but differing from all described and known 
forms, having been seen, often dose at hand, 
by the crews and paasengers of ships, and 
by respectable observers on land, we are 
shut up to the choice either of believing 
that in every case the senses of the obser- 
vers must have been mistaken, or that some 
living form must have been seen in the 
majority of cases. Careful research, and 
the weighing of the evidence presented in 
the accounts of ‘sea-serpent’ phenomena, 
show that the subject demand at least, 
investigation. See Kraken^ Sea-tnalce. 

Sea-shore, in law, signifies the strip sur- 
rounding a coast between high and low 
water mark. 

Sea-siokness, the name given to the 
nausea and other disagreeable sensations 
produced on those unaccustomed to a sea- 
faring life by the rolling motion of a vessel 
at sea. The exact causes and etiology of 
this complaint are as yet imperfectly under- 
stood. Some observers have referred the 
malady to causes entirely dependent upon 
the altered or affected functions of the nerv- 
ous centres; others to the regurgitation of 
bile into the stomach; and others, again, to 
the irritation of the liver consequent on 
the unusual movements of the body. Pni- 
bably all three views contain a certain 
amount of truth. The measures which 
have been suggested for sea-siokness are 
preventive or curative. Preventive mea- 
sures, so far as the construction of the vet$eU 
themtdvet are oonoemed, have not proved 
of much practical utility. Preventive mea- 
sures, regwded from the patient'i point of 
view, are practically limited to the regula- 
tion of the diet, which for some days pre- 
viously to undertaking the voyage should 
be plentiful, but of light and nutritious cha- 
racter. The bowels should not be consti- 
pated above all things; and food should not 
be taken for at least five or six hours before 
going on board. A cup of strong coffee, 
swallowed just before embarking, proves 
beneficial to some as a nerve stimulant; 
while others derive benefit from a nerve 
sedative, such as bromide of potassium, 
chloral, or opium; but these, especially the 
two last, should never be u^ save under 
strict medical direction. Nitrite of amyl 
and oocaine have also been used. Once on 
board the ship, a position as near the centre 
of the vessel as practicable is to be pref er red, 
sad the postors in lying should & that on 
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the back, with the head and shoulders very 
subtly rievated. With reference to eura- 
tive measures, during the attack of nausea 
and vomiting, some derive benefit from a 
bandage appfied moderately tight across the 
pit of the stomach; some from small doses 
of brandy and ice; some from saline effer- 
vescing drinks; and some from frequent 
draughts of lukewarm or even cold water. 

Seaside Ghrape, a small tree of the ^nus 
Coecoldbea (C. ttvifera), natural order roly- 
gonaoese, which grows on the sea-coasts of 
Florida and the West Indies. It has clus- 
ters of edible fruit somewhat resembling 
the currant in appearance, a beautiful hard 
wood which produces a red dye, and yields 
the extract Imown as Jamaica kino. 

Ses-slng, a name applied generUly to 
Sea-lemons (which see) and other gastero- 
podous molluscs destitute of shells, and be- 
longing to the section Nudibranchiata. 

&a-inake, a name common to a family 
of snakes, Hydride, of several genera, as 
Hydras^ Pdamia^ dunydrua^ Ac. These 
animals frequent the seas of warm latitudes. 



Sea-make {Hadnu Stokaii). 


They are found off the coast of Africa, and 
are plentiful in the Indian Archipelago. 
They are all, so far as known, exceedingly 
venomous. They delight in c^ms, and are 
fond of eddies and tide-ways, where the 
ripple collects numerous fish and meduse, 
on whirii they feed. The Hydrua Stokeaii 
inhabits the Australian seas, and is as thick 
am a man’s thigh. 

SeaHmipe. Bee Bdlovfa-fiah, The name 
Sea-snipe va also given to the Dunlin (which 
see). 

StMOni, tibe four grand divisions of the 
year — spring, summer, autumn, winter, 
lliese have mstinotive characters, best seen 
in the temperate xones. Within the tropics 
they are not so much marked by differences 
of temperature as by wetness and dryness, 
and are usually distinguished as the wet 
and diy seasons. Astronomically speaking, 
spring is from the vernal equinox, when the 
ran enters Ariea to the summer solstioe; 
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summer is from the summer soliUoe to the 
autumnal equinox; autumn is from the 
autumnal equinox to the winter solstice; 
winter is from the winter solstioe to the 
vernal equinox. The characters of the sea- 
sons are reversed to inhabitants of the 
southern hemisphere. See Spring, Summer, 
Avitumm, Winter; also Climate, Earth, Egui- 
nox, Ac. 

Bea-iplder, or Sfideb-ora^ a marine 
crab of the genus JIfata (M. tguvnado). Its 
body is somewhat triangular in shape, and 
its legs are slender and generally long. It 
lives in deep water, and is seldom seen on the 
shore. 

Besrsquirts, a name sometimes applied 
collectively to all the Tunicata, or more 
especially to the genus Aeeidia (see Ascidia). 
The name 'sea-squirts' has been applied 
from their habit of emitting jets of water 
from the orifices of the body when touched 
or irritated in any way. 

Boa-sux^on, or Subgeon-fish {Aean- 
thUrue chirurgut), a fish belonging to the 
teleoatean section of AcanthopteH, so named 
from the presence of a sharp spine on the 
side and near the extremity of the tail, bear- 
ing a resemblance to a suigeon's lancet. It 
occurs on the Atlantic coasts of South Ame- 
rica and Africa^ and in the Caribbean seas. 
Its average length is from 12 to 19 inches. 

Bssrswallow, a name given to the com- 
mon tern and to the stormy petrel. 

Bea-toad, a name riven to the great 
spider-crab (Maia or Hyai araneui), found 
on British coasts at low-water mark. 

Beattie (s6-atl), capital of King county, 
state of Washinrion, United States, on 
Seattle Bay, east side of Puget Sound, the 
largest city in the state and the seat of the 
state university. It is a rapidly growing 
place, with numerous industrial establish- 
ments, such as shipyards, foundries, machine- 
shops, saw-mills, breweries, and an active 
trade in coal and lumber. A considerable 
portion of the town was destroyed by fire 
inl889. Pop. inl880, 3588; in 1890, 42,887; 
in 1895, 50,000. 

Bea-unioom, a popular name given to 
the narwhal (which see). 

Bea-urohiiL See Eehinue, 

Sea-water, the salt-water of the sea or 
ocean. Sea-water contains chlorides and 
sulphates of sodium (chloride of sodium = 
common salt), magnesium, and potassium, 
together with bromides and carbonates, 
chiefly of potassium and oaldum. 

Sea-weed, any plant growing in the sea; 


but the name is usually confined to members 
of the natural order Algae (which see). 

Bea-wolf {Anarrhichas lupus), a genus 
of teleostean fishes, section Acanthopteri, 
family Blenniidae or blennies (also known 
by the names 'sea-cat' and 'swine -fish.’). 
The mouth is armed with sharp, strong 
teeth of large size, and when captured it £ 
said to bite the nets and even attack the 
fishermen. It is the largest of the blennies. 
Around the coasts of Britain it attains a 
length of 6 or 7 feet, but in more southern 
seas it is said to grow to a still lar^r size. 
The flesh is palatable, and is largely eaten 
in Iceland, whilst the skin is durable, and 
is manufactured into a kind of shagreen, 
used for making pouches and like articles. 
See also Bass» 

Beba'oeous Qlandi, small structures of 
glandular nature and sacculated form which 
exist in the substance of the eorium, or 
deeper layer of the dermis or true skin, 
and secrete a fatty matter. They are very 
generally distributed over the entire skin 
surface, but are most numerous in the face 
and scalp. Those of the nose are of large 
size, but the largest in the body are those 
of the eyelids — the so-called Meilxmian 
glands. Iliey appear to be absent from the 
skin of the palms of the hands and soles of 
the feet. Each sebaceous gland consists 
essentially of a lobulated or sac-like struc- 
ture, with cells which secrete the sebaceous 
or glutinous humour, and with a single ef- 
ferent duct; and these ducts open into the 
hair-foUioles, or sac’like involutions of the 
skin which surround and inclose the roots 
of hairs, or simply on the external surface 
of the skin. The functions of the sebaceous 
secretion are chiefly those of keeping the 
skin moist 

Bebu'tea, a genus of acanthopterygious 
fishes, containing the bergylt or Norway 
haddock. See Bergylt. 

Babu'Uaii, Dom, King of Portugal, pos- 
thumous son of the Infant John and of 
Joanna, daughter of Charles V., was bom 
in 1554, and ascended the throne in 1557, 
at the death of his grandfather, John III. 
In 1578 he led the flower of his nobility 
into Africa on a wild expedition against 
the Moors, and perished in battle with 
nearly all his followers. He had no imme- 
diate heir, and Portugal was soon annexed 
by Philip II. of Spain, but the mansos of 
the people refused to believe in his death, 
and several pretenders to his name and 
claims receive a measure of popular sup- 
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port The belief in the future return of 
bom Sebaatian lingered long in Portugal, 
finally taking the form of a myth, and ^v- 
ing rise to a considerable literature of poems 
and romanoes. 

Sebastiui, San. See San Sebastian. 

Sebaatian, St., Christian martyr, was 
bom at Narbonne, and under Diocletian 
was captain of the prstorian guard at Rome. 
He rose to high favour at court, but declar- 
ing himself a Christian, and refusing to ab- 
jure, he was tied to a tree and pierced with 
arrows. A Christian woman named Irene, 
who came by night to inter his body, find- 
ing Biras of life in him, took him home, and 
nursed him till he recovered. He then pre- 
sented himself before Diocletian, and remon- 
strated with him on his cruelty; whereupon 
the emperor ordered him to be beaten to 
death with rods (January 20, 288), and his 
body to be thrown into the doaoa. His pro- 
tection was invoked against pestilence, and 
his martyrdom has be^ a favourite subject 
with painters. 

Sebaatiano del Piombo. See Pwmbo. 

Sebai'topol, a Russian town and naval 
station on the Black Sea, in the south-west 
of the Crimea. The town lies chiefly on 



the south side of a large and deq) inlet of 
the Black Sea running east for a distanoe 
of nearly 4 miles, wiSi an average width 
of I mile narrowing to 980 yards between 
the promontories at its mouth, and a depth 
of from 6 to 10 fathoms. There are also 
smaller inlets from the rnmin harbonrpene- 
tratinff southward at the town itself. Sebas- 
topbl ham grown up sinoe 1780, whm it was 
a mere Tartar village. On the ontbieak 
of the Crimean War, when the populi^n 
amounted to 48,000, it became ^ pobt 


against which the operations of the allies 
were mainly directed, and its siege forms 
one of the most remarkable episodes in 
modem history. (See Crimean nar.) llie 
town, then utterly destroyed, has bwn re- 
constructed, and though the treaty of Paris 
stipulated that no arsenal should exist on 
the Black Sea, and that the town should 
not again be fortified, these restrictions 
were abrogated in 1871, and the fortifica- 
tions bid fair to exceed the former strength. 
Railway communication with Moscow has 
greatly improved the trade. There are 
many new important public buildings, and 
the monuments and relics of the siege are 
interesting. Pop. 35,648, largely military. 

Seben'ieo, a town in Austria, Dalmatia, 
on a creek of the Adriatic, near the mouth 
of the Kerka, between Zara and Spalato. It 
is the seat of a bishop, and its Italian Gothic 
cathedral, of the 15th and 16th centuries, is 
considered the finest church in Dalmatia. 
It has an excellent harbour, and is the en- 
trepdt of a considerable trade. Pop. 6858. 

Bebos'ten, the Cordia mya»i.and latifoliaf 
Asiatic trees of the borage order. The 
fruit is edible, and was formerly employed 
in European medicine, but now only by the 
practitioners of the East. It is mucilagi- 
nous and somewhat astringent. 

Secale, the genus which contains rye. 

Becamo'ne, a genus of plants, natural 
order Asdepiadac^, found in the warm 
parts of India, Africa, and Australia. The 
species form erect or climbing smoothshrubs, 
and some of them secrete an acrid principle 
which makes them useful in medicine. The 
roots of S. emetica are employed as a sub- 
stitute for ipecacuanha. 

Sa'cant, in trigonometry, 
a straight line £awn from 
the centre of a circle, which, 
cutting the circumference, 
proce^ till it meets with a 
tangent to the same circle; 
as the line aob in the figure, 
which is a secant to the arc 
0 D. In the higher geome- 
try it signifies the straight 
line which cuts a curve in two or more 
pointa 

Seoehi (seklce), Anoelo, Italian astro- 
nomer, was bom at Reggio in Lombardy, 
June 29, 1818; entered the order of Jesuits 
in 1888, and ^ 1849 was appointed direc- 
tor of the observatory of the Coll^gio Ro- 
mano at Rome^ a post which he held till 
his death, Feb. 26, 1878. Fathm- Seochi 





SECESSION CHURCH SECRETARY-BIRD. 


gained a great reputation by hit attronomi- 
oal retearohet, especially by bis meteorologi- 
cal observations and spectroscopic analyses 
both of stars and of the sun. His three 
most popular works are TUnit^ des Forces 
Physiques (1869 ), Le Soleil (The Sun; 
1870), and Le SteUe (The Stan; 1879). 

Beoession Ohuroh, in Scottbh ecclesiasti- 
cal history, a body of Presbyterians who in 
1788 withdrew from the Established Church 
on account of the toleration of certain alleged 
erron in doctrine, the evils of patronage, 
and general laxity in discipline. In 1747 
this body divided on the question of the 
lawfulness of certain oaths, especially the 
burgess oath necessary to be sworn previous 
to holding office or burning a freeman in 
some burghs, those maintaining the lawful- 
ness of this oath being called Burghers, and 
those denying it Anti-burghers; but the 
two divisions reunited in 1820 under the 
destoation of The United Associate Synod 
of the Secession Ohuroh, the chief ground 
of difference (the burgess oath) having been 
by that time removed. The separate exist- 
ence of the Secession Church terminated in 
1847, when it became merged in the United 
Presbyterian Church, a bcdy formed by the 
union of the Secession with the Relief 
Church. See United Preehyierian Church, 

Secessionist, in the United States, one 
who maintains the right of a state in- 
cluded under the constitution of the United 
States to withdraw from the Union and set 
up an independent government; specifically, 
one who took part or sympathized with the 
inhabitants of the Southern States in their 
struggle, commencing in 1861, to break 
away from union with the Northern States. 

Seohuen. See Sze-chuen. 

Beok'endorf, Fribdbioh Hbinrigh, 
Count von, imperial field-marshal, born In 
1678 at Konigs^rg, in Franconia; diedl768. 
After studying law at Jena, Leipzig, and 
Leyden, he adopted the military profe^on, 
and served against the Turks under Prince 
Eugene, and in the war of the Spanish 
Suooesslon. On the death of Prince Eugene, 
1786, he became commander-in-chief m the 
Austrian army against the Turks, but being 
unsuccessful, was recalled, tried by court- 
martial, and imprisoned in the fortress of 
Grats, from whiw he was liberated in 1740. 
He then took service with the elector of 
Bavaria^ who had just been eleoted as Charles 
VII., enmeror cf Germany, and as oom- 
mandw of the Bavarian forces relieved Mu- 
nich and drove back the Austrians into Bo- 


hemia. On the emperor’s death in 1745 he 
himself set negotiations on foot for establish- 
ing a peace ; whereupon he was re-established 
by the new emperor Francis I., husband of 
Maria Theresa, in all the honours he had at 
an early period obtained. 

Beoond, in the measurement of time and 
of angles, the 60th part of a minute; that 
is, the second division next to the hour or 
degree. In old treatises seconds were dis- 
tinguished as mvnutm seeundce, from minutcB 
pritncBt minutes. 

Bscond, in military affairs, to put into 
temporary retirement, as an officer when be 
accepts civil employment under the crown. 
After six months of such employment he is 
seconded, that is, retaining his nmk he loses 
his military pay. After being seconded for 
ten years he must elect to return to mili- 
tary duty, permanently retire, or resign his 
commission. 

Becondary Formations, in geology, the 
Mesozoic strata, midway, in ascending order, 
between the Primary or Paleeozoic below 
and the Tertiary or Kainozoic above. They 
range from the top of the Permian Forma- 
tion to the base of the Eocene, and include, 
therefore, the Trias, Lias, Oolitic, and Cre- 
taceous Formations. 

Beoond Bight (in Gaelic, tamh)^ a High- 
land superstition, fonnerly very common, 
which supposed certain persons endowed 
with the power of seeing future or distant 
events as if actually present These visions 
were believed to be not as a rule voluntary, 
but were said to be rather dreaded than 
otherwise by those who were subject to 
them; yet it was also believed that those 
who poraessed this gift might sometimes in- 
duce visions by the performance of certain 
awful rites. The subject is treated at length 
in Martin's Descri^on of the Western 
Islands of Scotland (1708); Macleod of Ha- 
mlr's Treatise on the Second Sight (1768); 
and is discussed also in Dr. Johx^n's Jour- 
ney to the Hebrides (1775). 

Bacret, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
the prayer of the mass which follows imme- 
diatriy after the oblation of the bread and 
wine, and which is recited by the Driest in 
BO low a voice as not to be heard by the 
people. 

Baorataxy-bliil, the eole repreaentative of 
the genus Sergii^lruriiu {8, ueretariui, also 
o*Ued OypogerMiii empetUarku), order Ao- 
cipltres or birds of It derives its 

popular name &oib tne peculiar plumes of 
feathers which project nom the back and 
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lidei oi iti head, and give it the appear- 
ance of having bundles of pena atu^ be- 
hind each ear. It baa very long legs, and 
atanda nearly 4 feet in height. The wings 
are elongated, and carry a Hunt spur on the 
shoulder, the third, fourth, and fifth auilla 
being the longest. The tail is also very long, 



Beoretaxr-bird {8$rpmUariu» mentarlMa). 


and wedge-shaped, the two middle feathers 
projecting beyond the others. The tibisB are 
feathered all the way down. The skin 
around the eyes is destitute of feathers. 
The general colour is a slaty gray, the pen- 
like feathers of the head bei^ bla<^, as also 
are the feathers of the tibiie and the pri- 
maries of the wings. The secretary-bird can 
fly with ease when once it takes wing, but it 
seems to prefer the ground. It is found over 
the greater part of Africa, especially in the 
south. It derives its generic name from its 
habits of destroyinff serpents, striking them 
with its knobbed wmgB and kioking forward 
at them with its feet until they are stunned, 
and then swallowing them. As a foe to 
venomous snakes it is encouraged and pro- 
tected in South Africa^ where it is frequently 
brought up tame. 

Beoretary of Btats, an officer whose busi- 
ness is to superintend and manage the affairs 
of a particular department of TOvemment. 
There are connected with the iBxitish nov- 
emment five secretaries cl state, viz. those 
for the home, foreign, colonial, war, and 
Indian departments. Ilie $eeretary of tUUe 
for the home departmerU has charm of the 
pivy signet office; he is req^mnsible for the 
internal administration of justice, the main- 
tenance of peace in the country, the super- 
vlsisii of prnions, poUce, sanitary affairs, Ac. 
igieto Sme IkpahmenL) The sesrstoiw /or 
foreign n^finrt oondtiots all oorreqMndenoe 
with forjgn states^ nsgotlatea treaties, ap- 
paints Mnba as a d o ri»Aa (SesFbrs^C^^) 
The eokmsofsssretoty psrfcsins lor the ool^ 


nial dependencies similar functions to those 
of the home secretary for the United King- 
dom. The oecretary for irar, assisted by the 
commander-in-chie]^ has the whole control 
of the army. The oecretaryforlndiagovome 
the affairs of that country with the assist- 
ance of a counoiL Each secretary of state 
is assisted by two under -secretiuies, one 
permanent and the other connected with 
the administration. The chief secretary for 
Ireland is not a secretary of state, though 
bis office entails the performance of similar 
duties to those performed by the seoretaries 
of state. In 1885 the office of secretary for 
ScoUand was revived; he exercises in S^t- 
land many of the powers and duties of the 
secretary for the home department, but has 
no cabinet rank by virtue of his office. — 
The secretary to the admiralty is a subor- 
dinate member of the government, always a 
member of the House of Commons, in which 
he represents the admiralty when the first 
lord of the admiralty is a peer. A secretary 
of embassy y or of legatiofiy is the prindpid 
assistant of an ambassador or envoy. 

Beoretion, in animal physiology, is the 
separation of certain elements of the blood, 
and their elaboration to form special fluids, 
differing ftrom the blood itself or from any 
of its constituents, as bile, saliva, mucus, 
urine, &a Secretion is performed by organs 
of various form and structure, but the most 
general are those called glands. Of these 
glands the essentially active parts are the 
cells, which elaborate from the blood a pe- 
culiar fluid in each instance predetermined 
by the inherent function of the gland or 
organ of which the cells are integral parts. 
The chief general conditions which variously 
affect secretion are the quantity and quality 
of the blood traversing the gland and the in- 
fluence of the nervous system. Mental con- 
ditions alone, without material stimuli, will 
excite or suppress secretion; but this is a 
branch of the subject which is yet ill- 
understood. Animal secretions have been 
arranged into— (1) Exhalations^ which are 
either external, as those from Uie skin and 
mucous membnme, or internal, as those from 
tiae surfaces of the closed cavities of the 
body and from the lungs; (2) FoUiesUar 
seereHonSf which are divided into mucous 
and cutaneous; and (8) Olandtdar secretions, 
snob as milk, bile, urine, saliva, tears^ Ac. 

Seoretioa, in v^etable physiology, is the 
separation oil oertJn elements from the sap, 
and their elaboration by particular oigans. 
These secretions are exceedingly numerous^ 
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and constitute the great bulk/)f the solid 
parts of plants. They have been divided 
into (1) General or nutritioui seoretiorUf the 
component parts of which are ^m, sugar, 
starch, lignin, albumen, and duten; and 
(2) Speoud or non - aanmildi^ iecretioM^ 
which may be arranged under the heads of 
acids, alkalies, neutral principles, resinous 
principles, colouring matters, milks, oils, &c. 

Secret Writing. See Cryptography, 

Seorole (si-krsr). See SilcrauL 

Section, a representation of a building or 
other object as it would appear if out through 
by an intersecting plane, showing the inter- 
nal structure. 

Sector, in geometry, a part of a circle com- 
prehended between two radii and the arc; 
a mixed triangle, formed 
bv two radii and the arc 
of a circle; as o D B in the 
accompanying fiffure. The 
term denotes aJM a ma- 
thematical instrument so 
marked with lines of sines, 
tangents, secants, chords, 

Ac., as to fit all radii and 
scales, and useful in making diagrams, laying 
down plans, Ac. The sector is founded on 
the fourth proposition of the sixih book of 
Euclid, where it is proved that equian^- 
lar triangles have their homologous sides 
proportional 

Secular Olergy, in the Homan Catholic 
Church, cleigy of all ranks and orders not 
bound by monastic vows. ^o^Regvdar Clergy. 

Secular Games, a great festival, probably 
of Etruscan origin, anciently celebrated at 
Rome to mark the commencement of a new 
tcBOulum or generation. In 249 b.o. it was 
decreed that the secular rames should be 
celebrated every hundredth year after that 
date; but this decree was frequently disre- 
garded, and they were celebrated at very 
hrregular intervals. 

Secularism, a philosophy of life, the gist 
of which oon^ts in the advocacy of free 
thought and the assertion of some corollaries 
deri^ from this leading tenet Secularists 
are convinced that the best means of arriv* 
ing at the truth Is to place perfect confidence 
in the operations of human reason. They do 
not hold human reason to be infallible, but 
they maintain that it is in the inteiert of 
truth that reason should be corrected only 
by reason, and that no restraint whatever, 
penal, moral, or social, should be placed 
upon holding, expressing, or acting up to any 
opinion int^gently f^ined and woerely 


held, however contrary that opinion may 
be to those generally current Scepticism 
or the questioning of traditional beliefs they 
regard as a moriJ duty, yet their creed can- 
not be called a sceptic^ one, for they do 
not rest satisfied with doubting, but when 
they find that certainty, that is, irresistible 
conviction, is unattainable on any subject, 
they consider that they should coxifess their 
ignorance with regard to it, and pass on to 
other subjects that may be investigated with 
more profitable results. From the nature 
of their leading tenet it follows that the 
only moral principles they can hold are 
such as they believe must commend them- 
selves to the reason and aspiration of every 
man of enlightened conscience. The foun- 
dation of such a set of moral principles they 
profess to find in the doctrine of U^tarian- 
ism, which regards it as our highest duty to 
do all that tends to bring every Individual 
to the highest perfection of which human 
nature is capable. The means to do this is, 
they think, most likely to be found in the 
study of man’s whole nature, physical, 
mor^, and intellectual, and of the laws of 
external nature, and these are the objects 
to which they direct attention. Secuk^m 
does not come into direct collision with 
any religioa It is not atheistic, inasmuch 
as it is no tenet of that system either to 
afiSrm or deny the existence of G^; nor 
does it deny the truth of Christianity, for 
that is none of its business any more than 
it is to affirm or deny some scientific theory. 
Secularism in England is an offshoot of the 
socialism of Bohirt Owen, but its imme- 
diate founder is Gieorge Jacob Holyoake, a 
native of Birmingham, where he was bom 
in 1817, and began to promulgate his views 
about 1846. It is to him that Britirii legis- 
lation is chiefly indebted for the Evidence 
Amendment Act, which legalized affirma- 
tions in lieu of oaths. Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh, Mr. Holyoake’s successor in the lead- 
er^ip of the English secularists, carried 
this question a step further by his refusal 
to take the parliamentary oath and by the 
act of 1888 allowing affirmation instead. 

Seonlarisation, in its most general sense, 
is the conversion of objects from a religions 
or spiritual to a common or secular use; 
specifically, it is the act of rendering secular 
the property of tlu^ clergy. Secularization 
took p]ju)e in Germany m 1648, and agi^ 
in 1801; in England under Henry YUl.: 
in Italy in 1866, and agab in 1878; and 
in France during the Revolution. 
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8eoimd«rabad^ or Sikandabab^d (Alex- 
ander'a T&m,\ British militarr oantonment 
in India, in Nizamis Dominion, 6 miles 
north-east of Hyderabad. It is the largest 
military station in India, covering a total 
area of 19 square miles, including many 
interspersed villages, and forms the head- 
quarters of the Hyderabad subsidiary foi^, 
which constitutes a division of the Indian 
army. Pop. 74,000. 

Seoundra. See Stkandrcu 
Sedaine (se-dan), Miohsl Jean, French 
dramatist, bom at Paris 1719, died 1797. 
He is re^rded as the founder of comic 
opera. Two of his comedies, Le Philosophe 
sans le Savoir and La Gageure Impr^vue, 
still hold the stage, and are ranked among 
the best French playa 
Beda'lia, a town of the United States, 
capital of Pettis county, Missouri, 189 miles 
west of St. Louis, is a railroad centre and 
the seat of the machine-shops and carriage- 
factories of two railroad companies. Pop. 
14,068. 


Sa'dativML medicines that moderate the 
excessive action of an organ or organic sys- 
tem. Digitalis, for example, is a sedative 
of the action of the heart and the droula- 
tory system; and gum-resins are sedatives 
that act on the nervous system. Besides 
these aconite, chloroform, conium, carbonic 
acid, and prussic acid are among the prind- 
pal sedatives. 

Etodge (Carex; natural order, Cyperaoess), 
an extensive genus of grass-like plants, con- 
taining thousands of species, mostly inhabit- 
ing the northern and temperate parts of the 
globe. The greater proportion of the species 
are marsh plants. The stems are usually tri- 
an^ar, without joints. The sedges in mn- 
erd are but of little utility to man. They 
furnish coarse fodder, which is rejected by 
most of the domestic quadrupeds. The de- 
composed roots and leaves contribute largely 
to turn the soil of marshes into peat. 

Sedgemoor, a marshy tract in Somerset- 
shire, England, about 5 miles south-east 
of Bridgwater. In 1685 it was the scene 


Sedan (se-dan), a town in France, depart- 
ment of Ardennes, on the Meuse, on the 
frontiers of Luxemburg. The staple indus- 
try is the manufacture of fine black cloth. 
Here (Sept 2, 1870) Napoleon III. and his 
whole army surrendered to the Germans in 
the Franco-German war (which see). Pop. 
16,609. 

Sedan', Sedak-ohaib, a covered chair for 
carrying one person, home on poles by two 
men, and differing from the litter or palan- 



SidsiHSMir, timeof Geome II. 

quin in that the traveller was carried in a 
ntting posture. It is srid to have taken its 
name from tiie town of Sedan in France. 
It was introduced into England in 1581, 
and was very fashionable during the reigns 
of Anne and tiie early Georges, but disap- 
peared at the beginning of the 19th oentury, 
on the introduetion of the cab. 
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of the battle in which the Duke of Mon- 
mouth was defeated by the troops of James 
II. 

Sedge-warbler (Saliearia phragmltU), a 
species of iosessoi^ bird of the warbler 
family, which fremients the sedgy banks 
of rivers, visiting Britain about the middle 
of April and minting in September. 

Sedgley, Upper, a town of Staffordshire, 
England, 8 miles s. of Wolverhampton, of 
which it is practically a suburb. It has 
extensive collieries and iron-works, with 
manufactures of rivets, nails, chains, fire- 
irons, locks, safes, Ac. Pop. 14,961. 

Sedgwick, Adam, English geologist, bom 
at Dent, Yorkshire, in 1785; died at Trin- 
ity Ck>llege, Cambridge, January 27, 1878. 
He was educated at S^bergh and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and in 1818 was ap- 
points Woodwai^ian professor of geolosy 
in his own university, and this chair he 
held till within a short time of his death. 
His diief services to geology consisted in 
the determination of the geol^oal relations 
of the pahsozoio strata of Devon and Corn- 
wall, and of those strata afterwards called 
Permian in the north-east and north-west 
of England, in the explanation of the geo- 
logical character of North Wales, and not 
less in the enlargement of the geol^cal mu- 
seum at Cambridge. The only considerable 
work of Profemor Sedgwick’s is a Discourse 
on the Studies of the University of Cam- 
bridge^ whirii had a wide cironlation. 
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Badffwiok, Catrebini Mabia, an Ameri- 
can writer, was the daughter of Judee Theo- 
dore Sedg^ck, and was bom at Stowbridge, 
Mauachueetts, 1789; died 1867. She con- 
ducted a private school for the education of 
young ladies for fifty ^ears. She published 
her &st work of fiction, A New England 
Tale, in 1822, and two years later brought 
out Redwood, which was compared favour- 
ably with the novels of Cooper and trans- 
laMinto several European languages. Other 
works of hers were: The IVaveller, Hope 
Leslie, Clarence, The Story of Le liossu, 
The Linwoods, Letters from Abroad, His- 
torical Sketches of the Old Painters, &c. 
She was a prolific writer, and contributed 
much to the annuals and magazines. 

Sedi'Iia^ in architecture, stone seats in the 
south wall of the chancel of many cathedrals 
and churches. They are usually three in 
number, for the use of the priest, the deacon, 
and sub-deacon during pari of the service of 
high mass. 

Sedimentary Bocks, rocks which have 
been formed by materials deposited from a 
state of suspension in water. See Geology, 

Sedition, a term including all offences 
against the crown and government which 
do not amount to treason, and are not capi- 
tal, as seditious libels, seditious meetings, 
seilitious conspiracies. The offences classed 
under the head of sedition are of the same 
general character with those called treason, 
but are without the overt acts which are 
essential to the latter. The punishment of 
sedition in Great Britain, formerly arbit- 
rary, is now restricted to fine and imprison- 
ment. In Scotland a distinction is made be- 
tween sedition and IfOMny-maJking, or verbal 
sedition, the latter being an offence against 
the sovereign individually, not the fl^vera- 
ment. Both offences are punished alike, 
namriy, by fine and imprisonment 

Sedley, Sib Charles, one of the *wits* 
of tbe Restoration period, and a great 
favourite with Charles II., was the son of Sir 
Jolm Sedley of Aylesford, Kent, was bora 
there in 1689, and died in 1701. He was 
educated at Oxford. He wrote comedies 
and songs; of the latter one or two are still 
popular, but the former are not equal to 
his reputation. His first comedy. The 
Mulbe^ Garden, was published in 1668. 
In later life be entered parliament, and 
took an active part in politics. He uni- 
formly opposed the unconstitutional policy 
of James II., and was one of the chief pro- 
moters of the Revolution. 


Eieduction, in law, the act of persuading 
a female, by fiattery or deception, to sur- 
render her chastity. English law does not 
give a right of action either to the woman 
seduced or to her parents or guardians; it 
only gives a right of action for seduction 
as occasioning loss of service; but the word 
'service’ is interpreted with the greatest 
liberality, and damages are estimated not 
only with reference to the loss of service, 
but also to the distress and dishonour 
brought upon the woman’s family by her 
seducer. By the law of Scotland an action 
for seduction is competent to a husband 
against the seducer of his wife, and to an 
unmarried woman against her own seducer, 
but she must show that deceit was used 
towards her. In neither country is seduc- 
tion a criminal offence. The statutory rule 
which prevails widely in the United States 
rests both the right and remedy where the 
wrong is inflicted, in the family and parental 
relations. The action is therefore brought 
in the case of an unmarried woman by the 
parent (or guardian! as the head of the 
family, and in the case of a married woman 
by the husband. 

Sedum, a genus of plants, natural order 
Crassnlac^. It comprises al)out 1 20 species, 
mostly ))erennial herbs, erect or prostrate, 
with succulent leaves of varied form, but 
never compound, and with fiowers usually 
cymose, and of a white, yellow, or pink 
colour. They are natives of the north 
temperate, and cold regions, and are often 
found on rocks, walls, and dry banks, where 
nothing else will grow, many of the species 
being remarkable for prolonged vitality 
under adverse circumstances. The British 
spedes are known by the common name of 
atoneorop. Of these the most striking are 
S, Telephium and S. album (white stonecrop), 
both used formerly in medicine, and eaten 
cooked or as a salad, and S. acre (biting 
stonecrop or wall-pepper), also used for- 
merly in medicine. Many foreign species 
are cultivated in British gardens. 

See, a word derived (through the French) 
from the Latin aedea^ a seat, and properly 
applied to the seat or throne of a bishop, 
but more usually employed as the designa- 
tion of the dty in which a bishop has his 
residence, and frequently as that of the juris- 
diction of a bishop that is, as the equivalent 
of diocese. See Dioeeae. 

Seed, the impregnated ovule of a plant. 
It consists* essentially of two parts, namely, 
the nudeoB or kera^ and the intea^ents. 
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The letter oondats of two geed-ooete — ^the 
outer nemed the epitptrm or testae the inner 
the tegmen or tTuiopUura; and the two 
together are sometimes termed the tpermo- 
derm. The testa of some seeds is furnished 
with hairs, which cover the entire surface, 
as in various species of Oosayjdwm,^ where 
they constitute the material o^led cotton; 
or they may be confined to certain points 
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Variouf forms of Seeds magnlfled. 


1, Esehsoholtiia oallfomica 2, Com Blue-bottle (Cenr 
tauria Cvdntu) 8, OxSlis rosea. 4. Opium Poppy (Papa- 
ver mmnififruml A, Stellaria media 6, Sweet-william 
(IHaiUkiu barbOiut) 7, Foxglove {IHgUUlu purpurea) 
8, SaiH)naria calabrica. 

of the surface, as in the willow, Epilobium, 
&c. ; while in the pine the testa forms a wing. 
On the outside of the integument of the see<l 
there is sometimes an additional partial 
covering, which has received the name of 
ariZ, and in the nutmeg forms the mace. 
The nucleus or kernel of the seed is the 
fully developed central portion of the ovule. 
It consists either of the embryo alone, as 
in the wall-flower, or of the embryo along 
with a separate deposit of nourishing matter 
called albumen, as in the cocoa-nut and 
wheat The embiyo is the young plant 
contained in the se^, and is the part to the 
development of which all the reproductive 
oxgans contribute. It consists of a general 
axis, one part of which is destined to form 
the root, the other to form the stem. The 
axial portion is provided with fleshy organs 
called cotyledons or seed-leaves, which serve 
to nurse we young plant before the appear- 
ance of the true leaves. Plants possessing 
one ootyledon are termed monoootyledonous, 
those having two are denominated dicoty- 
ledonous, and plants having only a cellular 
embryo, as in we ciyptoga^o or flowerless 
plants^ are called aootyledonous. When 
seeds are contained in an ovaxr, as is usually 
the case, the plants are call^ angioepr- 
moui; when the seeds are not contained in 
a true ovary, with a style or stigma^ the 
ts are ciuled yysifmirpermous, as conifers. 
Botany, 


Seed Lao. See Lao, 

Beeland. See Zealand, 

Seeley, Sir John Bobirt, English scholar 
and writer, was bom in 1884 in London, 
where his father was a publisher, and was 
educated at the City of London School 
and at Christ’s College, Cambridge. He 
took his B.A. degree ^th high honours in 
1857, and soon after was elected a fellow. 
After acting as a lecturer in his own col- 
lege and as assistant classical master at his 
old school, in 1868 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Latin in University College, Lon- 
don; and in 1869 he succeeded Charles 
Kingsley in the chair of modern history at 
Cambridge. In 1865 appeared a work, Ecce 
Homo, or the Life and Work of J esus Christ, 
of which Professor Seeley has always been 
regarded as the author. It created a pro- 
found sensation at the time of its appear- 
ance; but Natural Eeligion (1887) attracted 
much less attention. Among Professor See- 
ley’s avowed works are Life and Times of 
Stein, or Germany and Prussia in the 
Napoleonic Age (1879); The Expansion of 
England (1888); A Short Life of Napoleon 
the First (1886); and The Growth of British 
Policy (1896 — posthumously); also a volume 
of Lectures and Essays. He was made 
K.C.M.G. in 1894, and died in 1895. 

Bear, the standard measure of weight in 
India, but varying in different parts of the 
country. The imperial or standard seer is 
2*205 lbs., exactly equivalent to the metrical 
kilogramme; it is the fortieth part of a 
maund. As a standard liquid measure the 
seer is equal to about 6 gills. 

Ba-gan Foo, the capital of the province 
of Shen-se, in the north-west of China. It 
was long the capital of the empire, and is 
still of great importance; silk, tea, and sugar 
being the principiJ articles of commerce. 
Pop. estimated at about 1,000,000. 

Baggar. See Pottery, 

B^mant, in geometry, a part cut off from 
a circle or a sphere by a line or a plane. 

Bagni (senje), a town of Italy, in the 
province and 40 miles south-east of Borne. 
One of the oldest Itidian cities, it contains 
some interesting remains of antiquity, such 
as fragments of cyclopean walls, and an an- 
cient gate. The cathedral is a very fine 
building. Pop. 5600. 

Bagno (sen^yO), in music, a sign placed 
over a note from which a portion of a piece 
is to be repeated. 

Bago, or Sbooo, the capital of a FulaL 
kingdom of the same name (now in the 
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French * sphere of influence*), in the Bam* 
barra country, Western Africa, on the Upper 
Niger. The kingdom consists mainly of an 
alluvial plain of great fertility on the right 
bank of we river, extenrively flooded during 
the rainy season. The capital is surrounded 
by earth-widls, and has two*8toried vhite 
mud houses with flat roofs. Pop. 80,000. 

Segoribe, a town in Spain, 29 miles k.n.w. 
of V^encia, on the Palanoia, has a cathe- 
dral, and manufactures of earthenware and 
paper. Pop. 7282. 

Sego^Tia, a town in Spain, capital of the 
province of the same name, on a lofty rook, 
washed by the Eresma and Clamores, 43 
miles north-west of Madrid. It is sur- 
rounded by walls flanked with round towers, 
and in the middle ages was a great royal 
and religious centre. The chief objects of 
interest are the ancient Alcazar or fortress, 
the flue Gothic cathedral, and the aqueduct 
of Trajan. Pop. 11,169. — The province, 
area 2718 square miles, is watered by 
streams which rise in the Guadarrama 
range and flow northward to the Bouro. 
The inhabitants are for the most part em- 
ployed in agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 
Pop. 160,111. 

Seguidilla (seg*i-d6ry&), a Spanish form 
of versiflcation, consisting of four lines, 
generally assonant lines, of seven and five 
syllables alternately. It usually has a close 
of three verses, owed estribiw, of which 
the first and last lines rhyme. 

Seguin (s^-gan), Edouabd, bom in France 
in 1812, studied medicine and surgery, de- 
voted himself specially to the study of i^ocy 
and the training of idiots, settled in the U. 
States after the revolution of 1848, and died 
there in 1880. He achieved remarkable re- 
sults in his treatment of idiots, and his 
writings on the subject hold the position of 
text-b^ks. 

Sdgur (sft-gUr), Joseph Alexandbe, 
Comte de, bom at Paris in 1762, died in 
1805; was the author of several comedies 
and operas, some of which still remain 
Mpular. — His brother, Louis Philippe, 
Comte de SibouB-D’AouEssEAU, bom in 
1758, died in 1830; served in America under 
Boohambeau, and after the peace of 1788 
was ambassador to St. Petersbuig. In 1792 
he was sent to Berlin; but after the execu- 
tion of the king he retired from public 
affairs. In 1808 he was chosen a member 
of the Academy, and Napoleon appointed 
him one of the ooundl of state. After the 
restoration he was received into the Cham- 


ber of Peers. His principal works are: 
Th^Atre de rHermita^ originally written 
for the private theatre of Catherine II.; 
Tableau historique et politique de TEurope 
de 1786 k 1796; Histoire Andenne; His- 
toire Romaine; and M4moires.-— His son, 
Philippe Paul, Comte de SAoub, bom 
1780, died 1878, was a pneral of the first 
empire, and accompanied Napoleon I. in his 
Russian campaign. He wrote Histoire de 
Napoleon et de la Grande Arm^ pendant 
TAim^e 1812 (1824); and left an extensive 
collection of M4moires. 

Beidlits Powders, an aperient medicine, 
named after the Seidlitz spa in Bohemia. 
These powders are usually put up in a blue 
and a white paper, the blue containing tar- 
trate of soda and potash (Rochelle salt) with 
bicarbonate of so^ and the white tartaric 
acid. The former is dissolved in half a 
tumbler of water, and the acid powder is 
then added, which produces effervescence, 
and the draught is taken while the effer- 
vescence is going on. 

Seigniorage (sSn'yor-aj), an ancient roy- 
alty or prerogative of the crown whereby it 
claimed apercentage upon the buUionbrought 
to the mint to be coined or to be exchanged 
for coin. No seigniorage is now charged 
for coining gold in Brit^, but a consider- 
able seigi^orage is levied upon the silver 
and copper currenoiea 

Seine (sen or s&n; ancient Sequ&na), a 
river in France, which rises on the Pla^u 
de Langres, dep. of Cdte-d’Or, 20 miles 
north-west of Bijon. It flows generally in 
a north-west dire^on; receives on the right 
the Aube, Marne, and Oise, and on the left 
the Yonne and Eure; passes the towns of 
Chatillon, Troyes, Gorbeil, Paris, St Denis, 
StGermaln, Poissy, Mantes, Elbosuf, Rouen, 
Quilleboeuf, and, after a somewhat tortuous 
course, falls into the English Channel be- 
tween Honfieur and Havre. Its total length 
is 480 miles, and 250 miles in a direct line; 
and its basin has an area of about 80,000 
square miles. It is navigable from its junc- 
tion with the Aube at Marcilly; vessela of 0 
to 10 feet draught can reach Pmls, below 
which it has been deepened by recent works; 
and vessels of 20 feet draught can reach 
Rouen, where the navigation for sea-going 
ships terminates. There is a *bore' of from 
8 to 10 feet at every tide; and the estuaiy, 
which commences at Quillebcenf, is impede 
by sand-banks. The Seine is connected by 
canals with the Iioiie, SAone, Scheldt, and 
Rhine. 
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Belne» a department in France, com- 
pletely indoeed oy the department of Seine- 
et-Olse, and at once the emallest and meet 
popnlooB of the French departments, in- 
dnding as it does the dty of Paris. Area, 
185 square miles; pop. 8,141,596. The 
department has 8 arrondissements (Paris, 
St. Denis, and Sceaux), 28 cantons (20 in 
Paris), and forms the archiepiscopal diocese 
of Paris. 

Seine, Sean (s8n), a large net for catching 
fish, buoyed up and weighted so as to float 
perpendicularly, the fish being enclosed and 
caught by bringing the ends of the net to 
gether by means of ropes. 

Seine^t-lfiuiie (sen-e-mam), a French 
department in the basin of the Seine and 
Marne, east of Seine-et-Oise. Area, 2215 
sq. miles; mp. 855,186. Cereals occupy two- 
fifths of the department, and forests (the 
most imemrtant of which is the forest of 
Fontaineoleau) one-fifth. There are quar- 
ries of excellent building stone, and be^ of 
common clay and porcelain day, which 
supply the potteries of Fontainebleau and 
Montereau. The capital is Melun. 

Seine-eMHse (sen-e-was), a French de- 
partment, in the basin of the Seine and Oise, 
inclosing the department of Seine. Area, 
2163 sq. miles; pop. 618,089. Seine-et-Oise 
is a great agrictdtural and horticultural de- 
partment, with numerous industrial estab- 
lishments, induding the national porcelain 
factoiT at Sevres, ^ere are valuanle quar- 
ries of building stone, pavement, millstones, 
and extensive beds of porcelain and potters' 
day. The capitd is Versailles. 

Btliia-Xiifdrleiire (sen-ai^-fil-ri-eur), a 
maritime department of France, on the Eng- 
lish Ohann^ south of the estuary of the 
Seine. Area, 2880 s^. miles; pop. 833,886. 
The department is in geneni fertile and 
well cultivated, the prmdpal crops being 
oats, wheat, and potatoes. There are nu- 
merous orchards, from which vast quantities 
of dder are made. Manufactures are ex- 
tendvdy carried on, Bouen being the seat of 
the cotton trade and Elbceuf of the woollen 
trade. Havre, Rouen, and Dieppe are the 
p^dpal ports for foreign trada Ti^port, 
Dieppe, Valery, F4camp, Etretat^ Aa, 
are fisMonable wi^erlngplacm The coast 
fisheries are productiva Theci^tal isBouen. 

Sdr-IUdi, a fidi of the mMerel family 
(Ol^bwm OuUatum), whidi occurs in East 
Didian seas. In sls^ form, and the flavour 
of its flesh it bears a dose reewnWanoe to 
the salmon. 
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Seisiii, Seizin, in law, possession of the 
f^hold. Seisin is of two sorts, seisin in 
deed or fact, and seisin in law. Seisin in 
deed or fact is actual or corporal possession; 
seisin in law is when something is done 
which the law accounts seisin, as enrolment, 
or when lands descend to an heir but he has 
not yet entered on them. The correspond- 
ing term in Scotch law is Wine,' which, 
like seisin in England, recent legislation 
has made of little legal importance. 

wciamology (sls-moro-ji), the sdence 
which treats of volcanoes and earthquakes. 

Seismom'eter, an instrument for measur- 
ing the force and direction of earthquakes 
and other earth movements. It records 
both the horizontal and vertical movements 
by means of an index, the record being 
traced on smoked glass. There are various 
forms of seismometer or seismograph. One 
which is used in the observatory on Mount 
Vesuvius consists of a delicate electric 
apparatus, which is set to work by the 
a^tation or change of level of a mercurial 
column, which records the time of the first 
shook, the interval between the shocks, and 
the duration of each; their nature, whether 
vertical or horizontal, the maximum inten- 
sity; and in the case of horizontal shocks 
the direction is also given. 

BeiftaiL See SUtaru 

Ma'nns, Aeliub, the son of a Roman 
knight, and noted as the favourite of Tibe- 
rius, was bom at Vulsinii in Etruria. He 
was commander of the pnetorian bands, 
acquired the confidence of Tiberius, and 
idmed at the supreme power. He contrived 
to remove all tl^ members of the imperial 
family who stood between him and power, 
but having awakened the suspicion of Tibe- 
rius, he was executed in a.d. 81. 

Madlii (se-lftld-I), that section or group 
of the elasmobranch fishes which specially 
includes the riiarks and dog-fishes. 

Belafineria, a genus of club-mosses, 
readily aistinguished from the genus Lyeo- 
podium by their flat two-ranked stem. They 
are moety natives of warm climates, and 
being oft^ very elegant are objects of ctil- 
tivaSon. 

Selaiigor', a native state of the Malay 
peninsula^ south of Perak, under the pro- 
tectioa of the British colony of the Straits 
Settlements ; are% 8500 square miles. It 
yidds tin, gntta-perch% Ac. Since 1880 the 
British resident resides at Kwala Lumpur. 
22 miles distant from Klang, the prim^Mu 
port^ with which it Is connected by railway. 
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The Bultan resides at Jugra. Pop. 122,000, 
more than half of whom are Chinese. 

Belbome, Boukdell Palheb, Eabl of, 
son of the reotor of Mixbury, Oxfordshire, 
was bom there in 1812, and was educated 
at Rugby, Winchester, and Oxford, where 
he had a verv brilliant career. He was 
called to the bar in 1887, entered parlia- 
ment in 1847, became solicitor-general in 
1861, attorney-general in 1868, and was 
lord-chancellor 1872-74 and 1880-86. He 
was created Baron Belbome of Belbome, 
Hampshire, in 1872, and Earl of SJlv'me 
in 1882. In 1886 he refused to join the 
cabinet owing to disapproval of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish policy. He took an active in- 
terest in church matters, published a col- 
lection of hymns, and wrote A Defence of 
the Church of England (1886), and Churches 
and Tithes (1887). He died in 1896. 

Selby, a market town of England, in the 
West &ding of Yorkshire, 1 4 miles south of 
York, on the Ouse, here navigable for vessels 
of 200 tons; has excellent communications 
by railway and canal, and is the seat of a 
consideraUe trade and of a number of mis- 
cellaneous manufactures. The magnificent 
puish church formed part of an abbey of 
Benedictine monks, founded in 1068 by 
William the Conqueror. Pop. 6046. 

Selden, John, a distinguished jurist, 
legal antiquary, and Oriental scholar, was 
bom 1584 at Salvington, near Worthing, 
Sussex, where his father held a small farm, 
and was educated at the free grammar- 
school, Chichester, and at Hart HaU, Oxford, 
whence he proceeded to Iiondon to Clement’s 
Inn and the Inner Temple. On being called 
to the bar he practised principally as a cham- 
ber counsel, devoting his leisure to the study 
of constitutional history. The fruits of his 
studies he gave to the world in several valu- 
able works, including the Analecton Anglo- 
Britannioon, a treatise on the civil govern- 
ment of Britain before the comhig of the 
Normans; Janus Anglomm, Facies altera 


(1610), a treatise on the progress of English 
law down to Henry II.; and Titlesof Honour 
(1614), still astandard authority in regard to 
^1 that concerns the degrees of nobility and 
gently in England. His De Diis Syriis 
(1617), on Svmn mythology^ at once estab- 
lished his fame as an Oriental scholar; 
and his History of Tithes (1618) brought 
him into collision with the dergy In 1621 
he suffered a short imprisonment for having 
advised the House of Ommoos to resist 
King James’s claim that their privileges 


were derived from royal grants; in 1628 be 
aided in drawing up the Petition of Bight; 
and the following year he was ag:ain com- 
mitted to the Tower, remaining in prison 
a considerable time. After his liberation 
he published a celebrated work, Mare Clau- 
sum (1635), upholding the rights of Eng- 
land to sovereignty over the 'narrow seas.’ 



John Bvlden 

In 1640 he sat in the Long Parliament for 
the University of Oxford, and espoused the 
popular causey but with great moderation. 
He sat as a lay member of the Westminster 
Assembly (1648), was named one of the par- 
liamentary commissioners of the admiralty 
(1646), subscribed the Solemn League and 
Covenant (1646), and was voted £5000 by 
parliament in recompense of his losses and 
as a reward for his services to the state. He 
died in 1654, and was buried in the Temple 
Church, London. His Table Talk was pub- 
lished in 1689 by his amanuensis, Bichard 
Milward. 

Selactloii, Natural. See Natural Selec- 
tion, 

Selootmaii, in New England, officers 
chosen annually to manage the affairs of a 
town, provide for the poor, &c. A town has 
usually from three to seven selectmen, who 
constitute a kind of executive authority. 

Sele'nV, in Greek mythology, the goddess 
of the moon, daughter of Hyperion, and 
sister of Helios (the sun) and Eos (the 
dawn). She was also called Phoebe, and in 
later times was identified with Artemis. In 
art she is often represented as a beautiful 
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woman with large wingB, a long robe, and a 
coronet. 

Beranite, oxyatallized native sulphate of 
calcium. See Qyptum, 

Bela'niuin, a rare chemical element dis- 
covered by ^rzelius in 1817 in the refuse 
of a sulphuric acid manufactory near Fah- 
lun, in Sweden. It occurs in several min- 
erals, chiefly in combination with copper, 
lead, mercury, and silver, and is closely re- 
lated, in its general chemical deportment, to 
sulphur and tellurium, these three elements 
forming a group which is characterized by 
certain well-marked general properties. Se- 
lenium takes fire when heated to a tolerably 
high temperature in air or in oxygen, burn- 
ing with a blue flame, and with the produc- 
tion of the dioxide SeO^. With hydrogen 
selenium forms the very disagreeably smell- 
ing gas sdeniuretted hydrogen (HsSe), the 
analogue of sulphuretted hydrogen. To 
selenium the symbol Se and the atomic 
weight 96*6 are given. 

Beleu'da, the name of several cities in 
Asia, founded by Seleucus Nicator. The 
most celebrated was Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, 
the eastern capital of the Seleucidie, about 
SO miles from Babylon. It was one of the 
richest commercial cities of ancient times, 
counting about 600,000 inhabitants, chiefly 
Greeks. Taken by the Parthians 140 B.C., 
and sacked by Trajan 116 a.d., it was soon 
deserted, and became as desolate as Babylon 
itself. The next in importance was Seleucia 
Pieria, founded 300 B.C., and situated on the 
sea-coast at the foot of Mount Pieria, 12 
miles west of Antioch, of which it was the 
seaport, and which it rivalled in splendour. 

Seleu'cldaB, a dynasty of kings who suc- 
ceeded to that portion of the empire of 
Alexander the Great which embraced the 
Asiatic provinces, and is generally known 
as Syria.— Selbucub L, sumamed Nicator^ 
the founder of the line, was bom about 868 
B.O., and was a general of Alexander the 
Greats riiortly after whose death (323 B.C.) 
he obtained the satrapy of Babylon. Subse- 
quently Antigonus forced him to withdraw 
into P^pt (316 B.C.), but having induced 
Ptolemy, the governor of Egypt, idong with 
Lysima^us and Oassander, to tidce the field 
a^dnst Antk^us, he was enabled to return 
to Babylon m 312 b.c. He gradually ex- 
tended his possessions from the Euphn^ 
to the Indus, assumed the title of king in 
806, and latterly acquired Syria and Uie 
whole of Asia Minor, but was assassinated 
in 280 nc. He is said to have been the 
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most upright of Alexander’s successors, and 
was the founder of Antioch and other cities. 
He was succeeded by his son Antiochus I. 
and by a number of monarchs of the name 
of Seleucus and Antiochus, the most distin- 
guished being Antiochus the Great. (See 
Antiochut.) The power of the Seleucidm 
began to decline as early as the reign of 
Seleucus II. (246-226 B.O.), and they suc- 
cessively lost, through revolts and otherwise, 
Bactria, Parthia, .^^enia, Judea, &c., and 
what subsequently remained was converted 
into a Roman province in 66 B.O. 

Belim I., Sultan of Turkey, was the son 
of Bajazet II., bom in 1467, died 1620. The 
people, pleased with his warlike disposition, 
railed him to the throne in place of Baja- 
zet, who was afterwards poisoned, as were 
also the brothers and nephews of Selim. 
In 1514 he entered upon a war with Persia 
and obtained large accessions of territory. 
He next directed his arms against the Mame- 
lukes of Egypt, and in 1516-17 became 
master of Syria and Egypt The title of 
imam and the standard of the Prophet were 
at this time granted to Selim by the last de- 
scendant of the Abasside Caliphs in Egypt, 
and in consequence the sultans of Constan- 
tinople became the chiefs of Islam, the re- 
presentatives of Mohammed. Selim was 
succeeded on the throne by Solyman I. 

Selim III., Sultan of Turkey, son of 
Mustapba III., was bom 1761, assassinated 
1808. He succeeded his uncle Abdul- 
Hamed in 1 789, and attempted reforms in 
his government after European methods, but 
wars with Russia, Austria, Ac., prevented 
their being carried out. In 1791 Selim 
was compelled to cede Chocdm to Austria, 
and a year later he signed the Peace of 
Jassy, by which Russia acquired all Turkish 
possessions beyond the Dniester. Selim 
entered with great ardour upon his system 
of reforms; but the fanatic zeal of the people, 
kindled by the preaching of the dervishes, 
burst into open revolt, and be was deposed 
by the Janizaries (1807). An attempt to 
regain his throne end^ in his murder. 
Selim’s efforts for the reformation of Tur- 
key were not altogether fruitless, for manu- 
factures had bc^n to flourish, and gener- 
ally a number of improvements calculated 
greatly to benefit the nation effected. 

BeU^niui, one of the most important of the 
GredL colonies in Sicily, founded probably 
about 628 b.o. on the south-western coast of 
that island. Thucydides mentions its groat 
power and wealth, and the rich treasures 
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of its temples. It was conquered by the 
Carthaginians in 409, and in 249 destroyed 
by them. There are still important ruins 
of ancient Greek tem^des here, and valu- 
able sculptures belonging to them have been 
preserved 

Seljuks, a Turkish family deriving its 
name from Seljuk, chief of a small Turkish 
tribe which had gained possession of Bokhara 
and the adjoining neighbourhood in the 9th 
century of our era. The most powerful of 
the various dynasties they founded in Meso- 
potamia, Penda, Syria, and Asia Minor 
durinff the 11th and 1 2th centuries were : — 
(1) The Seljuks of Iran or Bagdad, and Is- 
padian. The founder, Togrul-Beg, grandson 
of Seljuk, completed the conquest of Persia 
about 1061. His notable successors were 
Alp-Arslan (1068-73), Melek-Shah (1073- 
93), Mohammed-Shah (1105-18), and Sanjar 
(111 8-68). This ^nasty became extinct in 
1194 with Togrul-Shah, who was vanquished 
by Tekesh, sultan of Kharism.— (2) The 
rajuks of Kerman, who ruled the three pro- 
vinces of Kerman. Their dynasty, founded 
by Kaderd, nephew of Togrul-Beg, ended in 
1091. — (3) The Seljuks of Aleppo, in Syria, 
founded in 1079, and became extinct in 
111 4. — (4) The Seljuks of Damascus, founded 
in 1096 by Dekkah. His successors reigned 
till 1166. — (6) The Seljuks of Iconium, or 
of Asia Minor, founded by Solyman-ben- 
Kutulmish, who was granted a territory in 
Asia Minor by the Sultan Kalek-Shah. 
During the reign of AUa-ed-Din II., one of 
the last princes of this dynasty, the Turk 
Osman distinguished himself as chief cap- 
tain. His descendants founded the dynasty 
of Osman in Asia Minor. The Seljuk Em- 
pire now fell under Mongol domination. 
See Ottoman Empire, 

Selkirk, a royal and parliamentary burgh 
in Scotland, and county-town of Selkirk- 
^ire, on an eminence overlooking Ettrick 
Water, 89} miles 8.8.E. of Edinburgh. It 
is substantially built, and has a town-halL 
and monuments to Sir Walter Scott and 
Mungo Park. The staple indust^ is the 
manufacture of tweeds. In the vicinity is 
Phil4)heu^ where the Covenanters under 
Leslie routed the forces of Charles I. under 
Montrose. Selkirk, with Hawick and Gala- 
shiels, returns a member to parliament. 
Pop. 6788.— Seuobx, or Sblkirkshibb (for- 
merly known as EUrtek Eorest), is an inland 
county, bounded by Midlothian, Boxburgh, 
Dummee,andPeebleB;area,164,646aores. It 
is generally hilly, with heights ranging from 


a few hundreds to 2000 feet, and affording 
excellent pasturaga The arable land occu- 
pies about one-eighth of the area, and pro- 
duces the ordinary cereals and green cropa 
Large numbers of sheep are reared, the 
Cheviots being now the prevailing breed. 
The chief river is the Twe^ with its tribu- 
taries Ettrick and Yarrow. Among inter- 
esting historical scenes in the county are 
the field of Philiphaugh; Oakwood Towers, 
the reputed residence of Michael Scott, the 
wizard; and Newark Castle, the scene of 
Scott's Lay of the last Mi^trel. Other 
places of interest are St Mary’s Loch and 
the Loch of the Lowes, midway between 
which is the monument to the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. Woollens are largely manufactured, 
chiefly in Selkirk, the oapit^ of the county, 
and in Galashielis. Selkirkshire, together 
with Peeblesshire, returns one mem^r to 
parliament Pop. 27,349. 

Selkirk, or Selckaig, Albxandeb, the 
prototype of * Robinson Crusoe,’ was born in 
Largo, Fifeshire, in 1676; died on board the 
roy^ ship Wepnouth, 1728. He took part 
in bucaneering expeditions in the South 
Seas, and in consequence of a quarrel with 
his captain he was put ashore, at his own 
request, on the island of Juan Fernandez. 
There he lived alone for four years and four 
months, when he was taken off by the cap- 
tain of a privateer. He returned home in 
1712, and his adventures became known to 
the publia Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe ap- 
pared in 1719, but Crusoe’s experiences 
nave but little in common with those of 
Selkirk. Selkirk afterwards rose to the 
rank of lieutenant in the navy. A monu- 
ment was erected to him in his native town 
in 1886. 

Selma, a dty of the United States, Dallas 
county, Alabama, on the Alabama river, 96 
miles below Montgomery. It has mills and 
various manufactories. During the civil 
war it was an important military station, 
and was taken by the Federals in April 
1865. Pop. 7529. 

Selten (or Sbltzbr) Water, a minerd 
water found naturally in the village of 
Niederselters; in the German province of 
Hesse -Nassau, and elsewhere, but also 
lai^y manufactured. Its chief ingrodi- 
euts are carbonic add, carbonate of soda^ 
and common salt It acts as a mild stimu- 
lant of the mucous membranes, and as a 
diureUo. 

Belvai, or SUiVAB, neat tracts of low flat 
land, covered with dense vegetation and 
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fofert trees, occur along the oonne of 
the rlTcr Amazon in South America. 

Sem'aidiore (Greek, a9ma, a signal, and 
pherG^ I bear), a term originally aopUed to 
telegraphic or aiffnalling nmdiinee toe action 
of whi<^ depen£kl upon the motion of arms 
round pivots plaoea at or near their ex- 
tremities. Many kinds of semaphores were 
in use before the invention of the electric 
telegraph, and a simple form is still em- 
ployed on railways to regulate traffic at or 
near stations. 

Semaphore Plant. See Moving Plant 

Semecarpns, a small genus of Asiatic 
and Australian trees, nat order Anacar- 
diaceap. See Marking-nut. 

Semele (sem'e-le), in Greek mythology, 
a daughter of Cadmus by Harmonia, and 
belovM by Zeus. Jealous of her husband's 
mistresses, Hera persuaded Semele to en- 
treat her lover to attend her with the same 
majesty as he approached Hera. As he 
had sworn to gratify her every wish, Zeus, 
though horrified at this request, came to her 
accompanied by lightnings and thunder- 
bolts, when Semele was instantly consumed 
by fire. Dionysus (Bacchus) was her son 
by Zeus. 

Semen'dria, or Shedereto, a town in 
Servia, on the Danube, 22 miles B.R. of Bel- 
p^e. It is imperfectly fortified, poorly 
built, and rendered unhe^thy by the proxi- 
mity of swamps. Pop. 6578. 

Bem'ibreye, in music, a note of half the 
duration or time of the breve. The semi- 
breve is the measure note by which all 
others are now regulated. It is equivalent 
in time to two minims, or four crotohets, or 
eight quavers, or sixteen semiquavers, or 
thirty- two demi- semiquavers. Beo Music. 

Sem'ioolon, in grammar and punctuation, 
the point (;), the mark of a pause to be 
observed in reading or speaking, of less 
duration than the colon, and more than that 
of the comma. It is used to distinguish 
the conjunct members of a sentence. 

Eemlnolea, a tribe of North American 
Indians, an offshoot from the Choctaw Mus- 
kogees. They separated from the Ccmfeder- 
ation of the Creeks, and settled in Flmdda 
in 1750, under the name of Seminoles, that 
is, fugitiveB. They were subsequently joined 
by otiier Indians as well as negroes, and in 
1822 they numbered 8900 souls. As a pun- 
iahment for their continual jdundering and 
murdering of the white settlmrs, General 
Jadcson was sent against them in 1818. 
They latterly sold th& lands and agreed to 


be transferred beyond the Missusippi, but 
refused to implement their agreement, and 
under their <mief Osceola carried on a long 
and determined resistance. At last they 
were finally driven from the Everglade mo- 
rasses by U. States troops, and obliged to 
succumb in 1842, when all but a scanty 
remnant were tmsferred to the Indian 
Territory, where they now form an indus- 
trious community. 

Semipalatinsk. or Ssmipolatinbk, a for- 
tified town of Siberia, on the Irtish. It 
consists chiefly of wooden buildings facing 
the river, and carries on a considerable 
trade with the Kirghiz and with Tashkend 
Khokand, Bokhara, and Kash^. Pop. 
14,198. — The province of Semipiuatinsk has 
an area of 198,192 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 525,979, chiefly Kirghiz, Oos^ks, 
Ac. It is mountainous in the south-east, 
consists of steppe land in the north-west, 
and is one of the warmest regions of Russian 
Asia in summer, though the winter is rather 
extreme. The chief occupation of the people 
is cattle-rearing. 

Semi(raaTer, in music, a note half the 
length m the quaver. See Music. 

Bemir'amis, a queen of Assyria, whose 
history is enveloped in fable. As the story 
goes, she was a daughter of the fish-goddess 
Derceto of Ascalon, in Syria, by a Syrian 
youth. Being exposed by her mother, she 
was miraculously fed by doves until dis- 
covered by the chief of the royal shepherds, 
who adopted her. Attracted by her beauty, 
Onnes, governor of Nineveh, married her. 
She accompanied him to the siege of Bactra, 
where, by her advice, she assisted the king's 
operations. She became endeared to Ninus, 
the founder of Nineveh (about ac. 2182), 
but Onnes refused to yield her, and being 
threatened by Ninus, hanged himself. Ninus 
resigned the crown to ^miramis, and had 
her proclaimed queen of Assyria. She built 
Babylon, and rendered it the mightiest city 
in the world. She was distinguished as a 
warrior, and conquered many of the ad- 
jacent countries. Having be^ completely 
defeated on the Indus, she was either killed 
or compelled to abdicate by her son Ninvas, 
after reigning forty-two years. According 
to popular legend she disappeared or was 
chaWed into a dove, and was worshipped 
as a divinity. Her whole history resemSles 
an oriental tale, and even her existenoe has 
been questioned She is probably a mytho- 
logical being oorreqxmd^i; to Astart^ or^ 
tlw Greek AfdiroditB. 
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BemiretohlJiik^ a province of Bussian 
Turkestan close to the Chinese frontier; 
area 155,800 square miles. It is mountain- 
ous in the south, but the northern part is 
flat and barren. Large herds of cattle are 
reared by the inhabitants, and agriculture 
is more or less developed in the southern 
district. Pop. 760,000. — ^The chief town is 
Veenoyb, wnich has an increasing trode 
with Kuldja and Kashgar. Pop. 12,000. 

Semitic Languages, the languages be- 
longing to the Semites or Semitic peoples, 
that is those regarded as descendants of 
Shem. The Semitic languages form an im- 
portant linguistic family, which is usually 
divided into a northern and a southern 
section. To the northern belong the ancient 
dialects of Assyria and Babylonia (recovered 
by means of the cuneiform inscriptions); 
the Hebrew, with the Samaritan and Moab- 
itic; the PhuBuician and Carthaginian; and 
lastly the Aramaic, which includes the 
Chaldee and the Syriac. The northern 
Semitic languages are now almost entirely 
extinct as spoken tongues, though Hebrew 
is to some extent still used in writing. The 
most important of the south Semitic tongues, 
and the only one now in extensive use, is 
the Arabic, which as a spoken language 
may be divided into the four dialects of 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Barbary. To 
this branch also j^long the Himyaritic, 
formerly spoken in part of Arabia^ the 
Ethiopic, or ancient ecclesiastical language 
of Abyssinia, and the Amharic and other 
modern dialects of the same country. The 
most prominent characteristic of the Semitic 
tongues is the triliteralism of their roots, 
that is, the peculiarity that their roots 
regularly consist of three consonants which 
always remain unchanged, the various words 
and word forms being produced by the in- 
sertion of vowels between the consonants of 
the root Another peculiarity is the ab- 
sence of compound words. See Philology, 

Semlin, a frontier town of Hungary, 
near the junction of the Save and Danul^, 
and almost oppodte the Servian city of Bel- 
grade. It carries on an important transit 
trade. Pop. 11,836. 

Sammaring, a mountain of Austria, 4575 
feet high, on the borders of Styria and Lower 
Austrhi^ 44 miles 8.W. of Vienna. It is 
crossed by the Semmering Eailway, the first 
of the mountain railways in Europe, The 
railway is carried along the face of pred- 
^ pices, through fifteen tunnels, and over six- 
teen viaduct the surrounding scenery being 


magnificent. It was constructed at a cost 
of £2,000,000 for the Austrian government, 
between 1848 and 1853. 

Sammes, Bafhael, American naval officer, 
bom 1809, died 1877. He entered the navy 
in 1832, having previously studied law; 
took part in the Mexican war, and on the 
outbreak of the civil war joined the Con- 
federate service, and gain^ much promi- 
nence from his feats in command of the 
Sumter and the Alabama, (See Alabama.) 
He was imprisoned after the war, but 
gained his liberty at the amnesty. The 
rest of his life was devoted to law practice. 
He was the author of Service Afloat and 
Ashore, Cruise of the Alabama and Sumter, 
&c. 

Semnopithe'ouB, a genus of Old World 
monkeys, to which Mong the Entellus 
monkey (Scmnopitheoua Entellus) and the 
proboscis monkey (<8. or P. larvdtus). 

Bemoli'na, a term appUed to a kind of 
wheat-meal in large hai^ grains, used for 
making pudding, thickening soup, &c. In 
grinding, the millstones are so adjusted as 
to leave the product in a graniiW form 
and not reduced to a state of flour. The 
hard wheats of Southern Europe are best 
adapted for this purpose. 

Bempach (zem'paA), a village of Switzer- 
land, in the canton and 8 miles north-west 
of Lucerne, on the Lake of Sempach (3^ miles 
long). It is remarkable as being the scene 
of a great victory which the Swiss gained 
over the Austrians under Duke Leopold, 
who was slain together with 600 nobles and 
upwards of 2000 troops. Pop. 1188. 

Bemparvl^um. See Heraseleek, 

Benaar'. See Sennaar. 

Benate, originally the supreme legislative 
body of ancient Borne, fint instituted ac- 
coi^ng to tradition by Bomulus. Tar- 
quiniuB Prisous is said to have increased 
the number of members from 100 to 300, 
thus making 100 representatives for each 
of the Patrician tribes. Under the republic 
the consuls, consular tribunes, and later the 
censors, had the power of choosing the sena- 
tors; but they were restricted to those who 
bad previously held magistracies, and as the 
magistrates were chosen by popular election 
the senate was ultimately a representative 
body. Curule magistrates and qumstors had 
a seat ex ofioio in the senate, and a ri^t to 
speak, but not to vote. In the administra- 
tion of affairs the senate was supreme, and 
during national crises could invest the con- 
suls with absolute and dictatorial authority. 
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A decree of the senate was called sentUui 
ixmsuUum, The number of senators neces- 
sary to form a quorum during the republic is 
uncertain. After this body had remained 
for several centuries at 300, their number 
was raised by Sulla to 600, he having added 
300 equites to the senate. Julius Csesar 
made a further increase of 300, and at one 
time there were 1000, but Augustus lowered 
their number to 600, and required the pre- 
sence of 400 to constitute a full assembly. 
He afterwards further reduced them, and 
later 70 members were considered sufficient. 
The majority of votes always decided a 
question. Latterly, under the republic, the 
tribunes of the people could veto every pro- 
position before the senate. Under the em- 
perors the senate gradually lost its political 
consideration ; finally it often accepted and 
passed the imperial decrees without delib- 
eration. In modem times the term is ap- 
plied to the upper or less numerous branch 
of a legislature in various countries, as in 
France, in the United States, in most of the 
separate states of the Union, and in some of 
the Swiss cantons. It is also used to desig- 
nate the governing body of certain univer- 
sities. 


forced to commit snidde (a.d. 66). His 
works comprise treatises on Anger; ^ Pro- 
vidence; On Tranquillity of Mind; On the 
Steadfastness of the Wise Man; On Cle- 
mency, addressed to Nero; seven books On 
Benefits; seven on investigations of nature; 
and twenty books of moral letters. The 
tragedies which bear Seneca's name are very 
inferior to his prose writings, and it is doubt- 
ful whether he is really the author, some of 
them having been attributed to his father. 

Seneca, Marcus ANNiSUS, rhetorician, 
and the father of the preceding, was a native 
of Corduba, in Spain, and was bom about 
61 B.C. He went to ^me during the reign 
of Augustus, and there taught rhetoric with 
great success for several years. He died 
at Rome towards the close of the reign of 
Tiberius (a.d. 37). He was the author of a 
collection of extracts showing the treatment 
of school themes by contemporary rhetori- 
cians, but of no importance as literature. 

Seneca Falls, a town, Seneca co.. New 
York, on Seneca River, which flows from 
Seneca T^ake to Cayuga Lake. The beauti- 
ful falls on the river i^ord excellent water- 
power. Pop. 6116. 

Seneca Indians, a tribe originally inhabit- 


Sen eca, a lake in the western part of 
New York State, 26 miles s. of Lake Ontario, 
into which its waters flow. It is about 37 
miles long, from 2 to 4 miles broad, and 630 
feet deep. It commumcates with the Erie 
Canal, and steamers ply upon it. 

Sen'eca, Lucius ANNitus, called Seneca 
the philosopher, son of the following, was 
bora at Corduba (Cordova) a.d. 3. When 
quite young he went to Rome, where he 
made rapid advances in knowledge under 
the tuition of his father, and also studiously 
pursued the Stoic philosophy. One of his 
best treatises, Consolatioad Helviam (aletter 
of consolation addressed to his mother), and 
also Gonsolatio ad Polybium (a letter con- 
soling Polybius on the loss of his brother), 
were written in Corsica, whither he was 
banished in a.d. 41, being accused, through 
the jealousy of Messalina, of undue intimacy 
with J uUa, a niece of the Emperor Claudius. 
He was recalled in 49, made pnstor, and 
appointed joint-tutor with Burrhus of the 
young Domitius, afterwards the Emperor 
Nero. The good mvemment of the first 
years, of Nero's re^ was largely due to 
oeneca (though Seneca had consented to 
the assassination of Nero's mother), but he 
lost his infl.oenoe, and being accused of com- 
plicity in t^e conspiracy of Piso he was 
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ing the western part of New York State, 
and belonging to the Six Nations. They 
number upwards of 3000 on New York 
reservations, and a small band are in the 
Indian Territory. 

Benedo. See OroundseL 
Ben'efelder, Alots, the inventor of litho- 
graphy, bom at Prague 1771, died at Munich 
1834, See Lithography. 

Sen'ega, or Sen'eka (PotygHUi Senega), a 
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plant belonging to the natural order Poly- 
galacese, in the U. States. It has 
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a woody, branched, contorted root, about 
i inch in diameter, and covered with aih- 
coloured bark. Thia hae been celebrated aa 
a cure for the bite of the rattleanake. Medi- 
cally it ia conaidered atimnlating, expector- 
ant, and diuretic, and ia now idmoat exclu- 
alvely uaed in cough mixturea, being aimilar 
in ita effecta to aquill. 

Ben'egal, a river of Weatem Africa, which 
riaea in the interior not far from aome of the 
Niger aourcei, and after a course of some 
1000 miles falls into the Atlantic near lat. 
16” V. It is navigable for about 700 miles 
from its mouth, as far as the cataracts of 
Fdlou, beyond which ita capabilities have 
not b^n ascertained. Ita volume approach- 
ing the coast ia gfreatly reduced by nume- 
rous marUjotB or channels which divert its 
waters through the adjacent plains, and as 
its month is dangerously barred, at most 
seasons the entrance of any but small craft 
is prevented. 

Senegal, a French colonial dependency in 
Weat Africa, in Senegambia, comprising the 
island and town of St. Louis, at the mouth 
of the Senegal, several forts along the banks 
of that river, the island of Goree, Albnda 
on the Gambia, and other stations south of 
Cape Verd. Area (including dependencies), 
140,000 BQuare miles. The chief exports 
are grouna-nuts, palm-oil, kola-nuts, gum, 
hides, wax, ivory, cabinet-woods, and gold- 
dust. Imports— manufactured g^s, wines, 
spirits, and provisions. The French first 
settled here in 1637. It was taken by the 
English in 1766, retaken by the French in 
1779, and subsequently held by the English 
till the Peace of 1814. Pop. 800,000. 

Benegamliia, an extensive region of West- 
ern Africa, comprising the countries between 
lat. 8” and 17“ N.; Ion. 4“ and 17“ 80' w.; 
bounded N. by the Sahara, e. by Soudan, 
B. by Guinea, and w. by the Atlantia The 
western or maritime portion of the country 
is a low, flat, swampy plain, from 150 to 
200 miles wide. East of the country ia 
mountainous with valleys running north and 
south. The chief rivers are the Senegal, 
the Gambia, the Bio Grande, and the 
Nufiez. Vegetation is luxuriant along the 
lower Sene^J. Further south the man- 
grove and palm, together with the gigantic 
baobab, the African teak, and other lai^ge 
trees are seen. Bioe, maize, and other 
grains, with bananas, manioc, and yams are 
grown, while the orange, dtron, and other 
miits introdnoed by the Partuguese are 
now extensively ovutlvated on the hilk. 


potamus, monkeys, antelopes, gazeUe^l^n, 
panther, leopard, hyenas, jackal, crocodile, 
Ac. The climate is intensely ho^ and very 
unhealthy for Europeans, ^e region may 
be divided into French Senegambia(S6negfd 
and territories protected or under French m- 
fluence); British Senegambia (Sierra Leone, 
Gambia, Ac.); Portuguese Senegambia (Bis- 
sao, Casamanza, Ac.), and Liberia. The 
total population of Senegambia is estimated 
at 1 2,000,000, and its area at perhaps 700,000 
square miles. 

Benesohal (sen'e-shal), formerly a steward 
or major-domo who superintended the affairs 
of the household of some prince or grandee, 
having charge of feasts and ceremonials. 

Senior, Nassau William, English poli- 
tical economist, bom 1790. He graduated 
as M.A. at Oxford in 1814, and in 1819 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn. In 
1825 he was appointed to fill the newly 
constituted chair of political economy at 
Oxford. This he resigned in 1830, but was 
reappointed in 1847. Of his writings men- 
tion may be made of An Outline of the 
Science^ Political Economy (liondon, 1886); 
Political Economy (London, 1850); Essays 
on Fiction (London, 1864); a collection of 
articles on Scott, Thackeray, and others; 
and Historical and Philosophioid Essays (two 
vols., London, 1865), many of the aix>ve 
being articles reprinted from the reviews. 
Senior died in 1864. 

Benlls (san-l5s), a very old town in France, 
department of Oise, 80 miles S.E. of Beau- 
vais. It has old walls, 
flanked by watch- 
towers ; ruins of an 
ancient castle, the resi- 
dence of French kings 
from Clovis to Henri 
IV.; and a small but 
handsome cathedral 
(end of 12th oentuxy). 

Pop. 5924. 

Senna, a substance 
used in medicine, con- 
sisting of the leaflets 
of several species of 
Cassia, but the exact 
botanical source of 
some of the commer- Scnna (Oteifo lanM^Wa). 
cial kinds is still un- 
certain. Alexandrian senna is derived from 
Ctusia UnneeoUUa and C7. ohovMa. It b 
grown in ’Knbia and Upper Egypt) and im- 
ported in large bales from Abxaiidria. It 
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is ftequently adulterated with the learee of 
other plantB, 

Bannaa/, or Ssnaab', a region of Africa, 
in the Soudan, aipea about 115,000 aq. nules, 
between the Bahr-eLAzrek, or Blue Nile, 
and the Bahr<el< Abiad, or \^te Nile. The 
country is mostly flat and sterile, but well 
cultivated on the river banks, where are 
numerous towns or villages. The population, 
estinwted at 1,500,000, is greatly mixed. 
Originally an independent Negro kingdozn, 
it was afterwards subject to Egypt, was 
temporarily abandoned consequent upon the 
Soudanese rebellion, but has again been 
brought under Anglo-Egyptian sway. The 
town of Sennaar, on the Blue Nile, with 
about 6000 inhabitants, has a fairly exten- 
sive trade. 

Sennach^erib, an Assyrian king, son of 
Sargon, whom he succeeded B.o. 705. He 
suppressed the revolt of Babylonia, and 
marched Gainst the Aramssan tribes on the 
Tigris and Euphrates, of whom he took 
200,000 captive. He then reduced part of 
Media; rendered tributaiy Tyre, Aradus, 
and other Phoenician cities; advanced upon 
Philistia and Egypt, and Anally proceeded 
against Hezekiah, king of Judah, who had 
revolted. Yielding to panic Hezekiah paid 
the tribute exacted of 800 talents of silver 
and 80 talents of gold. On his return to 
Assyria Sennacherib again attacked Baby- 
lonia and afterwards reinvaded J udah. 
living marched through Palestine he be- 
sieged Libnah and Lavish, and wrote a 
thmtening letter to Hezekiah; but in oon- 
sequenoe of a miraculous visitation, which 
caused the death of 185,000 of his troops, 
Sennacherib returned to Nineveh and trou- 
bled Judah no more. From Herodotus we 
learn an Egyptian tradition regarding the 
destruction of Sennacherib’s host, but no 
mention of it is found in the monuments 
of Sennacherib. The greatest architectural 
work of Sennacherib was the palace of Ko- 
yunjik, which covered fully 8 acres. Of the 
deaUi of Sennacherib nothing is known be- 
yond the brief Scripture statement of 2 Kings 
xiz. 87 and Isa. xxxvii. 88, from which it 
appears that he was murdered by his own 
sons, Adrammeledh and Sharezer (681 &c.). 

SsBones (sen'o-nSz), an ancient tribe of 
Gkralu who were settle on the river Yonne. 
The chief town d this tribe was the Sens 
of to-day. 

Sons (s&is), a town of France, department 
of Yonne, on the right bank of the Yonne. 
81 miles v.H. w. of Auxerxe. It is surrounded 
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with old waUs, partly Roman, and entered 
by several ancient gates; is well built, and 
has a fine early Qotmc cathedral and vinous 
manufactories. Pop. 12,679. 

Sensation, the name appUed to indicate 
the consciousness of an Impression produced 
on sensory nerve fibres. (See Nerve.) An 
impression mi|^t be produced upon a sen- 
sory nerve and transmitted to a nerve-centre, 
leading to stimulation of the centre and to 
some subsequent change, but if no con- 
sciousness of such existed it could not be 
called a sensation. Thus, an impression 
made on an organ of sense might reach a 
lower nerve-centre, and by reflex action 
induce a muscular movement, while the 
centres devoted to consciousness being asleep 
or^ preoccupied remained imaffeoted. To 
this kind of impression the term sensation 
is not applicable. The external organs by 
means of which particular kinds of Impres- 
sions are primary received, and thence 
transndttea to the brain, are called the or- 
gans of the senses ; these are the eye, the 
ear, the nose, and the tongue, besides the 
nerves dispersed under the common integu- 
ment, which give rise to the common sensa- 
tion feeling or touch. This last is of a more 
general kind than the others, making us 
aware of heat and cold, rough and smooth, 
bard and soft, kc. In addition to these, 
according to Professor Bain, *the feelings 
connected with the movements of the body, 
or the action of the muscles, have come to be 
recognized as a distinct class, differing ma- 
terially from the sensations of the five senses. 
They have been regarded by some meta- 
phydcians as proceeding from a sense apart, 
a sixth or muscular sense.* Of the sensations 
which are most readily perceived by animals 
that of resistance or touch is perhaps the 
most widely diffused. By the resisting feel 
of matter we judge of its shape and of its 
other attributes. Next to resistance sensi- 
bility to heat is the best defined and most 
frequently displayed sensation. The sense 
or consciousness of liffht or luminosity suc- 
ceeds that of temperature; taste comes next 
in order; then hearing; whilst smell is pro- 
bably one of the least diffused of sensations. 
The special senses and the structure of the 
organs of sense are described under the 
headings Eye, JFar, Nose^ Smell, Touch, Ac. 
(which see). 

In philosophy, is &e 
theory or doctrine that all our ideas are 
loUIy derived through our senses or sensa- 
tions. 
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Seniat. See medal articleB Eye, Ear, 
Note, Smell, Touch, Ac.; alao Nerve, Senea- 
tion, &c. 

Seniitiye Flamea, gas flames which are 
easily affected by sounds, being by them made 
to len^hen out or contract, or change their 
form in various ways. The moat sensitive 
flame is produced in burning gas issuing 
under considerable pressure from a small 
taper jet. Such a flame will be affected by 
very small noises, as the ticking of a watch 
held near it, or the chinking of small coins 
100 feet off. The gas must be turned on 
so that the flame is just at the point of 
roaring. 

Sensitive Plant {Mimosa yudlca; natural 
order Leguminosas), a plant celebrated for 
its apparent sensibility. It is a native of 
tropical America, but is often seen in British 
greenhouses. The leaves are compound, 
consisting of four leaves, themselves pin- 
nated, uniting upon a common footstalk. 
At the approach of night the leaflets all 
fold together; and the common footstalk 
bends towards the stem; at sunrise the 
leaves gradually unfold, and recover their 
usual state. So far, this is evidently the 
effect of light, but the same phenomena 
take place on touching the plant roughly, 
only that it recovers itself in a short period. 
The same property belongs to other species 
of Mimosa, and to spedes of other genera, 
as the DUmcea muscipula (which see), &c. 

Sentence, in grammar, a combination of 
words which is complete in itself as expres- 
sing a thought or proposition, and in writ- 
ing is marked at ^e close by a full point. 
It is the unit or ground -form of speech. 
According to the grammars a sentence must 
always contain two members — the subject 
or thing spoken of, and the prediccUe or 
that wMoh is enundated regarding the sub- 
ject Accordingly every sentence must have 
a finite verb, though in impassioned lan- 
guage the verb is frequently understood. 
Sentences are distinguished into simple, com- 
plex, and compouwL A simple sentence 
nas only one subject and one finite verb, as 
*The man is brave.* This may be more or 
less expanded by the use of adjuncts, and 
still retidn its character of a simple sentence. 
A complex sentence is a principal sentence 
with one or more subordinate sentences, as 
‘The man, who is truly patriotic, will risk 
his life for his ooimti^.' A compound sen- 
tence oonsistBof twoor more sentences 

connected by conjunction^ as * The sun rises 
in the east and sets in the west.' It differs 


from the complex sentence in having its 
clauses co-ordinate, and not, as in the other, 
in subordination to a prindpal clause. 

Sentinel Crab {P(iiophlhalmis vigil), a 
species of crab so named from its active 
watchful habits, and from the very elongated 
footstalks upon which the eyes are set It 
inhabits the shores and islands of the In- 
dian Ocean. 

Sentry, or Sentinel, a soldier set to 
watch or guard an army, camp, or other 
place from surprise, by obi^rving and giving 
notice of the approach of danger. At night 
each sentinel is furnished with the counter- 
sign (a certain word or phrase), and no one 
may pass him without giving this signal. 

Seoul. See S&ul, 

Se'pal, in botanv, one of the separate 
divisions of a calyx when 
that organ is made up of 
various leaves. When 
it consists of but one 
part the calyx is said to 
be monoaepalous; when 
of two or more parts, 
it is said to be di-, tri-, 
tctra-, pentasepalous, 

&c. When of a vari- 
able and indefinite 
number of parts, it is said to be pdysepaL^ 
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SeparatioiL See Judicial Separation. 

Se'pia, a genus of Cephalopoda or cuttle 
fishes, included in the family Sepiadae. 
These cephalopods, of which the Sepia offici- 
Tuilis, or common sepia, is a typical example, 
belong to the dibranchiate or ‘ two-gilled ’ 
section of their class, and to the group of 
decapoda or ‘ten-arm^’ forms. The family 
Sepiadae possesses an internal calcareous 
shell, the so-called sepiottaire or ‘cuttle-fish 
bone,* which is often cast up upon some coasts, 
and was formerly in repute as an antacid in 
medicine, and as the source of the ‘pounce’ 
once used for spreading over eroded ink- 
marks to form a smooth surface for the 
corrected writing. There are four rows of 
pedunculated suckers on the arms of the 
genus S^ia. Lateral fins exist. The two 
tentacles or arms, which are longer than 
the remaining eight, possess suckers at their 
expanded extremities only. The eggs of 
the sepia resemble bunches of mpes in 
form, and hence are sometimes cmlea *8ea- 
pa^.’ The eggs are each protected in a 
leathery capsule. The common sepia occurs 
on the southern Englirii coasts, but more 
especially in the Memtenranean Sea. It is 
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chiefly eonght alter on account of the inky 
matter wUch it affords. This secretion, 
which is insoluble in water, but extremely 
diffusible through it, is agitated in water 
to wash it, and then allowed slowly to sub- 
side, after which the water is poured off, and 
the black sediment is formed into cakes or 
sticks. When prepared with caustic lye it 
forms a beautiful brown colour, with a fine 
grain, and has given name to a species of 
monochrome drawing now extensively cul- 
tivated. 

Sepiostaiie. See Sepm, 

Se'pojrs (corrupted form of soldiers, 

from ftp, bow or arrow, the original weapon 
of the Hindu soldier), the name given to the 
native forces in India. The native Indian 
army — infantry, cavalry, artillery, and sap- 
pers and miners — now numbers 1 45, 683 men, 
including 2759 native officers, and 1580 
European officers. Though not generally 
equal in courage and dexterity to European 
soldiers, the sepoys are hardy and endurant, 
and very temperate in their food. 

Septa'ria, nodulesor rounded lumps found 
in rocks. Iliey are usually composed of 
clay ironstone, or limestone mixed with clay ; 
and are distinguished by the cracks (abnost 
always filled up with some mineral) which 
cross each nodule. Great numbers are found 
in the London clay of the Isle of Sheppey, 
and in the shales of coal-fields. 

September (from the Latin seven), 
the ninth month of our year, but the seventh 
of the old Koman year, which began in 
March. It has always contained thirty 
days. 

Septicmnia, SicPTiBHiA (Gr. aSptikoi^ sep- 
toif putrefying, from to putrefy, and 
haima, blood), blood-poisoning by absorp- 
tion into the circulation of poiMnous or 
putrid matter through any surface. Pyaemia 
is a sub-variety. 

Septuagetima Sunday, the third Sunday 
before Lent, so called from its being about 
seventy days before Easter (L. aeptuctgenmus, 
seventieth). 

Sep'taagint, or the LXX, the Version 
of the Seventy, the Alexandrine Version, 
Ac., is the oldest Greek version of the Old 
Testament It is so called either because 
it was approved and sanctioned Iw the 
sanhedrim, or supreme conndl of the Jewish 
nation, wMch oonsistea of about seventy 
memb^ or because, according to tradition, 
about seventy men were emj^oyed on the 
translation, ^e language is the Hrilenistic 
Greek of Alexandria, bi^ upon the Attic 
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dialect The translation is reported by 
Josephus to have been made in the reign 
and by the order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, about 270 or 280 years 
before the birth of Christ It is believed, 
however, by modern critics ^at the Sep- 
tuagint version of the several books is the 
work, not only of different hands, but of 
separate times. It is probable that at first 
only the Pentateuch was translated, and the 
remaining books gradually. The Septuagint 
was in use up to the time of our Saviour, 
and is that out of which most of the cita- 
tions in the New I'estament from the Old 
are taken. It is an invaluable help to the 
right understanding of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. The principal extant MSS. known 
are the Codex Alexandrinus in the British 
Museum, the Codex Vaticanus in Borne, 
and the Codex Sinalticus (imperfect) in St 
Petersburg. The principal printed editions 
are the Complutensian (1514-17), the Al* 
dine (Venice, 1518), the Koman or Sixtine 
(1587), and the new Cambrid^ (1887-95). 

Sepulchral Mound. See TumuH^ Bar- 
row, 

Sepul'Tcda, Juan Ginks dk, a Spanish 
theologian and historian, bom about 1490 
at Pozo Blanco, near Cordova. He assisted 
Cardinal Cajetan at Naples in revising the 
Greek text of the New Testament, and in 
1586 Charles V. appointed him his historio- 
grapher, and tutor to his son Philip. In 
1557 he quitted the Spanish court, and re- 
tired to Mariano, where he died in 1573. 
Among his writings are a History of Charles 
V., History of Philip II., History of the 
Conquest of Mexico, Ac. 

Sequence, in music the recurrence of a 
harmonic progression or melodic figure at a 
different pitch or in a different key to that 
in which it was first given. In the Koman 
Catholic Church the term sequence is ap- 
plied to a hymn introduced into the mass 
on certain festival days. 

Sequestration, in law, the act of separat- 
ing a thing in controversy from the posses- 
sion of both parties, till the right is deter- 
mined by course of law. It is either volun- 
tary or neoessaiy : voluntary when it is done 
by consent of the parties, and necessary when 
it takes place by order of the official autho- 
rity. See Bankruptcy, 

Sc'qnin, a Venetian gold coin first struck 
about the end of the 13th century, and 
equivalent in value to about 9s. 4d. sterling. 
Cmns of the same name, but differing in 
valuer were issued by c^er states. 
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a o'ia (from the American Indian Se- 
who invented the Cherokee alpha- 
bet), a genua of oonifera, otherwiie called 
WdlingUmia or Washingtoniaf conaiating of 
two species only — S, tempendrent, the red- 
wood of the timber trade, and S. gigantca^ 
the Wellingtonia of British gardens and 
shrubberies, the big or mammoth tree of the 
Americans. They are both nativesof Western 
America, the latter having been discovered in 
the Sierra Nevada in 1852. One specimen in 
Calaveras co., Cal. has a height of 326 feet, 
and a girth 6 feet from the ground of 45 
feet. The Mariposa Grove, 16 miles south 
of the Yosemite Valley, contains upwards 
of 100 trees over 40 feet in circumference, 
and one over 93 feet at the ground, and 64 
feet at 11 feet higher. This grove is gov- 
ernment property. This tree has been suc- 
cessfully introduced into England, where 
some of them have already attained a good 
height. Some of these trees indicate an age 
of over 2000 years. 

Seraglio (se-ral'vo), properly Serai, the 
palace of the Turkish sultan at Constanti- 
nople. It stands in a beautiful situation, on 
a point of land projecting into the sea. (See 
OontiarUinople,) Its walls embrace a circuit 
of about 9 miles, including several mosoues, 
spacious gardens, the harem, and buildings 
capable of accommodating 20,000 men, 
though the number of the sultan’s household 
does not amount to above 10,000. The prin- 
cipal gate of the seraglio is called Babi 
Humapum (Sublime Porte). 

Seraing (se-ran), a town of Belgium, in 
the province of Li4ge, 3 miles south-west of 
Li4ge, on the Meuse. Cockerill’s extensive 
iron, steel, and machine works (including 
also coal-pits), employing 12,000 hands, are 
establish^ here, and other industries are 
carried on. Pop. 36,445. 

Sarajevo. S^ Boana-Serau 
8erampor6',or Sebampub', a town of Hin- 
dustan, in the province of Bengal, on the 
right bank of the Hugli, 12 miles above 
Cmcutta. It is built in the European style, 
and formerly belonged to the Banes, who 
sold it to the British government in 1845. 
Serampore was the head-quarters of the cele- 
brated Bap^t misaionarieB Carey, Marsh- 
man, and Ward; and there are a church, 
school, college, and library connected with 
the mission. Pop. 85,952. 

Serapenxn (se-ri-p5^om), the name given 
to temples d^cated to the god Serapis, the 
two most celebrated of whiw are those of 
Alexandria and Memphis See Serapu, 


Ber'aph, plural Sebaphiv, a name ap- 
plied by the prophet Isaiah to certain at- 
tendants of Jehovah in a divine vision pre- 
sented to him in the temple (Isa. vi. 2). 
Very commonly by these seraphim have 
been understood to be angels of the highest 
order— angels of firs. The term seraphim 
is only usc^ elsewhere of the serpents of the 
wilderness (Num. xxi 6, 8 and Beut. viii 
15). See Cherub. 

Sera'pis, or Sara^pis, an Egyptian deity 
whose worship was introduced into Egypt 
in the reign of Ptolemy I. Plutarch and 
Tacitus relate that Ptolemy having seen in 
a dream the image of a gc^, which he was 
ordered to remove from the place in which 
it stood, sent to Sinope, and brought thence 
a colossal statue, which he set up in Alex- 
andria. It was declared to represent the 
god Serapis, and appears to have been ori- 
^nally a statue of Pluto or Jupiter. The 
name Serapis is composed of the names 
Osiris and Apis. A magnificent temple was 
built at Alexandria for the reception of the 
statue of Serapis, and this temple — the 
Serapeum— was the last hold of the pagans 
in that oi^ after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. The ruins of another temple to 
Serapis at Memphis were discovered in re- 
cent times. The Egy ptians themselves never 
acknowledged him in their pantheon, but 
he was the principal deity in the Greek and 
Boman towns of Egypt. Forty -two temples 
are said to have been erect^ to him in 
Egypt under the Ptolemies and Romans; 
his worship extended also to Asia Minor, 
and in 146 a.d. it was introduced to Rome 
by Antoninus Pius. The image of Serapis 
perished with his temple at Alexandria, 
which was destroyed in 389 by the order of 
Theodosius. 

Beru'kler, a name given to the com- 
manders-in-chief of Turkish armies, and to 
the generalissimo or minister of war. 

Barbf, the Servians. See Servian 

Serenade, music performed in the open 
air at night; often, an entertainment of 
music given in the night by a lover to his 
mistress under her wmdow; or music per- 
formed as a mark of esteem and good-w^ 
towards distinguished persons, ^e name 
is also given to a piece of music character- 
ized by the soft repose which is supposed 
to be in harmony vrith tHs stillness of nk^ 
The Italian name Sertnata is now applied to 
a cantata having a pastoral subject, and to 
a work of farm proportions^ in the form to 
some extent of a syimdioDj. 
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itarM, ft walled town in Tnikey, 85 miles 
V.E. of Sidonioft. It is well builti and has 
▼arioos mosques and Greek ohur^es, spa- 
oioas bazaars^ manufactures of linen and 
cotton goods, and a considerable trade in 
cotton, tobao^, com, and fruit Pop. about 
80,000. 

Sereth (se-ret'), an important affluent of 
the Danube. It rises in the Carpathians in 
Bukowina, flows through Roumania, and 
joins the Danube 5 miles above Galatz after 
a course of 800 miles. 

Sereth, a town of Austria^ in Bukowina^ 
on the river of same name. Pop. 7240. 

Serfs, a term applied to a dass of labourers 
ezirting under the feudal system, and whose 
condition, though not exactly that of slaves, 
was little removed from it Under this 
system, from the vassals of the king down- 
wards, the whole community was subject 
to oeitain degrees of servitude, and it was 
only on condition of spedfio services to be 
rendered to his superior that any individual 
held his fief. In the case of the lower 
classes this servitude amounted to an almost 
complete surrender of their personal liberty. 
There were two classes of labourers, the 
villeinB and the serfs proper. The former 
oocupied a middle position between the serfs 
and the freemen. Hallam remarks, in re- 
ference to these two dasses, that in England, 
at least from the reign of Hemy if., one 
only, and that the inferior, existed; inca- 
pable of property and destitute of redress 
except against the most outrageous injuries. 
A seH could not be sold, but could be trans- 
ferred along with the property to which he 
was attach^ The revival of the custom of 
manumission counteracted the rapid increase 
of serfs. A serf could also obtain his free- 
dom by purchase, or by residing for a year 
and a day in a borough, or by i^tary ser- 
vioe. By these various means the serf popu- 
lation j^adnally decraased. In most pi^ 
of the Continent tl^ had disappeared by 
the 15th century, llie extinction of serf- 
dom in England and Scotland was very 
gradual late as 1574 Elizabeth issued 
a commission of inquiry into the lands and 
goods of her bondsmen and bmidswomen in 
npeoified counties in order to compound for 
tneir manumission; and even in the 18th 
oentury a species oi serfdom existed among 
Soottisii mmers. Serfdom in Russia was 
aboUshed by a manifesto Alexander II. 
onKarohl7,186L 

imgs^ a kind of twilled worsted doth 
used for ladies' d r esse s, g e n t l e men ' s sununer 
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suits, Ao. Kavy serge Is a thick durable 
make of this stuff, used chiefly by seafaring 
folk. 

Sergeant, a non-commissioned officer in 
the army, ranking next above the corpond. 
He is appointed to see discipline observed, 
to teach the soldiers their driU, and alao to 
command small bodies of men, as escorts 
and the like. A company has four ser- 
geants, of whom the semor is cidled colour- 
sergeant Staff-serffeants are higher lhan 
these, and above all is the sergeant-major, 
who acts as assistant to the adjutant 

Sergeant -at -arms. See Serjeant -at- 
arms. 

Sergeanty, Gband, a tenure in feudal 
times whereby the tenant held land of the 
crown by performing some service to the 
sovereign m his own person. Petty-ser- 
geanty was a tenure of land from the king 
by the service of rendering to him annually 
some small article, as a bow, sword, spurs, 
or the like. 

Sergipe (ser-zhe'pe), or Sbboips-dsl-ret, 
a maritime state of Brazil, N. of Bahia; 
area, 12,084 square miles. The coast is low 
and sandv, but the interior is mountainous. 
The chief river is the Sfto-Francisoo on the 
north. Cotton, sugar-cane, rice, tobacco, Ac., 
are grown, and the woods furnish good tim* 
ber, dvewoods, and quinine. Pop. 811,170. 
The chief town is Aracajd; pop. 5000. 

Berie'ma [DiohoUiphus orutdtus). a gral- 
latorial bird of the size of a heron inoabiting 
the open grassy plains of Brazil and other 
parts of South America. Its feathers are 
of a gray colour, and a kind of crest rises 
from the root of the beak, consisting of two 
rows of fine feathers curving badcwards. 
The eye is sulphur-vellow, uie beak and 
feet red. It is of reared habits, and utters 
a loud screeching crv, which somewhat re- 
sembles that of a bird of prey or the yelping 
of a young dog. The seriema Is protected 
hi Brazil on account of its seroent-ldlling 
habits and is often domesticated 

8«riea, in mathematics, a set of terms or 

hrom one Mother according to 
a ceftaia law. l + 2 + 8 + 4-i-...-hn 

Is a series whose sum Is ^ (n + 1 ). This 

series is a simple form of arUkmeHeal pnh 
gressian; the most general form isa + 
(a -I- 5) -I- (o + 25) -I- ... + (« + (n - 1 ) 5 ), 

Md Uw niiii ta »)> wlim* 

^ 330 
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in the number of termi, and h is called the 
common difference. A geometrical ceriea or 
progreasion is of the form a + ar + ar® + 

. . . + a \ and the sum of such a series is 
a(r»- 1) 

r - 1 * 

Serinagur. See Srinagar. 

Seringapatam' (properly, Sri-ranga-pala- 
nam, *city of Vishnu'), a celebrated town 
and fortress in the province of Mysore, 
Madras Presidency, India. It is situated on 
an island formed by two branches of the 
Kaveri, 245 miles s.w. of Madras, and is 
generally ill-built, with narrow, dirty streets. 
It was once the capital of Mysore. The 
palace, formerly extensive, is now in ruins. 
Other notable public buildings are the great 
mosque, and the pagoda of Sri Eanga, the 
arsenal, and the cannon foundry. The mas- 
sive foirifications were the work of 'fippoo, 
the son of Hyder Ali, assisted by French 
engineers, and the fortress was three times 
besieged by the British, first in 1791, and 
afterwards in 1792 and 1799. On the last 
occasion it was carried by assault, Tippoo 
himself being slain while fighting desper- 
ately, together with 8000 men. Pop. 10,694, 
once 140,000. 

Seri'phos, or Sbrpho, a small rocky island 
belonging to the Greek Cyclades, yielding 
some com and wine, while iron ore is mined. 
It furnished several vessels to the Athenian 
fieet in the battle of Salamis, and was used 
as a place of exile by the ^^rnans. Pop. 
2943. 

Sexjeant-at-amui, in England, one of 
the offioers who attend the person of the 
sovereign to arrest offenders of distinction, 
&o. Two of them attend on the two houses 
of parliament, and each has a deputy, their 
duties being to apprehend any offender at 
the injunction of the house. On certain oc- 
casions the Lord-mayor of London is allowed 
the attendance of a serjeant-at-arms. 

B^eant-at-law, in England, formerly a 
barrister of the highest rank. The serjeants- 
at-law formed a special order or brother- 
hood, and took precedence over all the other 
barristers. They were appointed by the 
crown, and were selected from barristers of 
not less than sixteen years* standing. In 
court they were distinguished by a special 
dress. The judges in common law formerly 
were always selected from the serjeants. 

Serous nuids, a name given to the lymph- 
like pellucid flui^ secreted by certain mem- 
branes and contained in certain cavities of 
the body. An excess of this secretion oon- 


stitutes a diseased and often a dropsical 
condition. See next article. 

Serous Membranes are certain double 
membranes in the human body, as the pleura, 
pericardium, peritoneum, Ac., which form 
a sort of closed sac surrounding certain 
organs, the interior surfaces of the sac 
secreting a small quantity of serous fluid. 
Their chief function is to allow free action 
to the organs, and they are also intimately 
connectea with the absorbent system, the 
vessels of which freely open on their surfaces. 
These membranes are liable to various dis- 
eases, as inflammation (pleurisy, pericar- 
ditis, Ac.), morbid growths, dropri(^ effu- 
sions, heemorrhage, Ac. 

Serpent, a baM musical wind-instrument, 
of a serpentine form, made of wood covered 
with leather, having a mouthpiece and sev- 
eral keys; now almost superseded by the 
ophicleide. 

Serpent-charming, an art of great an- 
tiquity, confined in practice exclusively to 
eastern countries. Several allusions are 
made to it in the Bible, as Ps. Iviii 5; Eccl. 
X. 11; Jer. viii. 17, and also in classical 
writers. The power exercised by the char- 
mers over poisonous serpents is unquestion- 
ably remarkable, and though there is little 
doubt that the common practice of the 
charmers is to extract the fangs before ex- 
hibiting their feats, yet we have good au- 
thority for believing that it is not unusual 
to dispense with this. The instrument usu- 
ally employed in serpent-charming is a kind 
of pipe, which is varied by whistling and the 
use of the voice. The effect of this medley 
of sounds is to entice the serpents from 
their holes, and this done the serpent-char- 
mer pins them to the ground with a forked 
stick. In India and other places the art of 
serpent-charming is an hereditary profes- 
sion, and is practised for the purpose of 
gaiidng a livelihood by administering to the 
amusement of the publia Besides the evi- 
dent power music has upon the serpents, 
they appear to be influenced in a marked 
degree by the eye of the charmer, who con- 
trols them by merely fixing bis gaxe upon 
them. 

Serpent-eater. See Secretary-bird. 

Smpentine, an abundant mineral, usually 
having a granular or impalpable composi- 
tion, and presenting red, brown, black, yel- 
low, and gray colours, in veined, spotted, 
and other figures or combinations; surface 
almost dull ; lustre resinouB ; streak whiter 
acquires some lustre; hardness 8; speedfio 
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gravity 2'5. Serpentine is divided into the 
common and preciouc serpentine^ the former 
of which consuts of those varieties which 
are destitute of handsome colours, while the 
latter includes all such as are suited to pur- 
poses of ornament. Chemically it is a 
hydrous silicate of magnesia. Serpentine 
forms mountain masses, and beds in primi- 
tive rocks. Ornamental varieties of it are 
turned on the lathe into vases, and also 
worked into different ornaments. 

Serpents, or Snakes (Ophidia)^ an order 
of reptiles, characterized by an elongated 
and cylindrical body covei^ with homy 
scides, but never with bony plates. There 
is never any breast-bone nor pectoral arch, 
nor fore-limbs, nor as a rule any traces of 
hind-limbs. In a few oases, however (as in 
the python), rudimentary hind-limbs may 
be detected. The ribs are always numer- 
ous, some serpents having more than 300 
pairs. These not only serve to give form 
to the body and aid in respiration, but are 
also organs of locomotion, the animal mov- 
ing by means of them and of its scales, which 
take hold on the surface over which it 
passes. The vertebra are formed so as to 
give great pliancy, most if not all serpents 
being able to elevate a large portion of their 
body from the ground. They have hooked, 
conical teeth, not lodged in oistinot sockets, 
useless for mastication, but serving to hold 
their prey. In the typical non-pouonous or 
innocuous serpents, both jaws and the palate 
bear continuous rows of solid conical teeth. 
In the venomous serpents, as vipers, rattle- 
snakes, Ac., there are no teeth in the ^Tper 
jaw excepting the two poison fangs. These 
are long, firmly fixed in a movable bone, 
alK>ve which there is a gland for the elabora- 
tion of poison. Each tooth is perforated by 
a tube through which the poison is force<L 
The tongue, which is forked, and can be 
protruded and retracted at pleasure, is pro- 
bably rather an organ of touch than of tMte. 
The eye is unprotected by eyeUds, but it is 
completely covered and protected by an an- 
terior layer of transpai^t skin attached 
above and below to a ridge of scales which 
surrounds the eye. No external ear exists. 
The nostrils are situated on the snout The 
heart has three chambers, two auricles and 
a ventrida The digestive system com- 
prises large salivary glands, a distensible 
gullet, stomach, and Intastine, which ter- 
minates in a cloaca with a transverse ex- 
ternal opening. A urinary Uadder is absent 
The lungs aim other paired or symmetrical 


oigans of the body generally exhibit an abor- 
tive or rudimentary condition of one of these 
structures. As regards reproduction they 
are either oviparous or ovoviviparous, the 
eggs being either hatched extemi^y or with- 
in the animal’s body. Many serpents, espe- 
cially the larger species, as the boas, subdst 
on prey thicker than themselves, which they 
crush by constriction, and which they are 
able to swallow from the throat and body 
being capable of great dilatation. The order 
is generally divided into two sub-orders, 
Viperina and CoLuhrina^ the former having 
only two poison fangs in the upper jaw, the 
latter having solid teeth, besides grooved 
fangs. The different kinds or species of 
snakes will be found described in articles 
under their respective headings, such as 
JtatUemake^ Python^ Ac. See also Mep- 
tileB. 

Serpukhov (ser'pu-^ov), a town in Russia, 
in the government of Moscow, and 57 miles 
B.8.W. of the town of Moscow. It has an 
old cathedral, and manufactures of woollen, 
cotton, and linen cloth, paper, Ac. Pop. 
22,240. 

Ser'pula, a genus of Annelida or worms, 
belon^g to the order of Tubicola or tube- 
dwellLg worms, inhabiting cylindrical and 
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tortuous calcareous tubes attached to rocks, 
shdls, Ac., in the sea. The worm fixes itself 
within its tube by means of the bristles 
attadied to its body-segment Ito head 
segments are provide with plume-like gills 
or branchisB. No eyes exist in this creature, 
although it is extremely sensitive to the 
action of light 

Bern da Estrella, a lofty range of granite 
nosT the middle of Portugid, 
highest summit 6460 feet The range con- 
tains some remarkable lakes, part of which 
are tepid. 
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Strra'mui, * genni of fisbet of the perch 
family, eome of them found on the British 
coasts. 

Berto'rioi, Quintus, a Roman genersl, 
bom about 120 B.O. After serving with 
reputation under Marius against the Teu- 
tones in Spain he was n^e questor in 
Cisalpine Gaul in 91 B.O. In the auarrel 
between Sulla and Marius he sided with the 
latter. When Sulla returned from the 
Mithridatio war (88 B.o.) Sertorius was pro- 
smibed and fled to Spain. There he at- 
tempted to organize a force capable of re- 
sisting the army sent by Sulla to conquer 
Spain, but finding his means unequal to the 
contest be crossed over to Africa. He now 
assisted the Mauritanians fighting against 
their king. Having gained several victories 
and liberated the Mauritanians, the Lusi* 
tanians requested him to return to Spain 
and take command of their troops against 
the Romans. Opposed to muon superior 
forces he displayed the talents of a skilful 
general, and successfully resisted the Roman 
leaders Metellus and Pompey. He was 
treacherously assassinated at a feast by his 
friend Ferperna B.o. 72. Sertorius has been 
made the subject of a tragedy by Corneille. 

Sertulft'ria, the sdentiti^c name of a genus 
of Hydrozoa or zoophytes to which, from 
their resemblance to miniature trees, the 
familiar name of ^sea-firs’ is given. 

Seram, the thin transparent part of the 
blood. The semm of the blood, which sepa- 
rates from the crassamentum during the 
coagulation of that liquid, has a pale straw- 
colour or greenish-yellow colour, is trans- 
parent when carefully collected, has a slightly 
saline taste, and is somewhat unctuous to 
the touch. It usually constitutes about 
three-fourths of the blood, the pressed coag- 
ulum forming about one-fourth. The term 
is also applied to the thin part of milk sepa- 
rated from the curd and oiL See Blood, 
Berral, or Bush-oat (Leopardus Serval), 
a carnivorous animal nearly related to the 
leopard and its allies, a native of Africa. 
Its general body-colour is a bright yellow 
or golden lustre, with a grayish tint, and 
marked with black spots. The average 
length is about 2 feet 10 inches including 
the thick bushy tail, which is from 10 to 12 
inches long. This animal is readily do- 
mesticated. Its fur is in great request, and 
obtains high prices. The name of Tiger-cat 
is frequently applied to the servaL 
SezVaa, Sr. SaifU-Servan, 

Bervaiit. See Master and Servant, 


StrvB'tOB, Michael (properly Miguel 
Sebvede), a learned Spania^ msmorable 
as a victim of reUsious intolerance, was 
bom in 1509 at ViUa Nueva, in Arraron. 
He was the son of a notary, who sent him 
to Toulouse for the study of the civil law. 
Here he began to give his attention to 
theology, and having formed views of the 
trinity antagonistic to the orthodox doctrine 
he removed to Germany, where he printed a 
tract entitled De Trinitatis Erroribus (1 581), 
followed a year later by his Dialogorum de 
Trinitate Libri duo. Finding that his 
opinions were obnoxious in Germany, he 
escaped to France under the name of Michael 
of Villa Nueva. After fulfilling an engage- 
ment with the Frellons, booksellers of Lyons, 
he went to Paris, where he graduated as doctor 
of medicine. At Paris Ser vetus met Calvin for 
the first time, and an arrangement was made 
for a theological discussion between them; 
but ServetuB failed to appear. In 1588 he 
quarrelled with the medical faculty at Paris, 
and proceeded to Charlieu, near Lyons, where 
he practised three years, subseouently mov- 
ing to Vienne. Here, in 1558, he published 
his matured theological system under the 
title of Christianismi Restitutio (Restora- 
tion of Christianity). He was arrested for 
heresy and imprisoned, but contrived to es- 
cape, and purposed to proceed to Naples. 
He was, however, apprehended at Geneva 
on a ohwge of blfuiphemy and heresy, and 
his various writings were sifted in order to 
ensure his condemnation. The divines of all 
the Protestant Swiss cantons unanimously 
declared for his punishment, and Calvin 
was especially urgent and emphatic as to 
the necessity of putting him to death. As 
he refused to retract nis opinions he was 
burnt at the stake on the 27th October, 1553. 
Servetus is numbered among the anatomists 
who made the nearest approach to the doc- 
trine of the circulation of the blood. 

Servia (Slavonic, Serbia; Turkish 
an independent kin^om of Eastern Europe, 
bounded n. by Aust^-Hungaiy, from wMch 
it is separated by the Save and the Danube; 
E. by Roumania and Bulgaria; & by Tur- 
key; and w. by Bosnia; area, 18,856 square 
miles; pop. (1895), 2,814,158. The surface 
is elevat^ and is traversed by ramifica- 
tions of the Ca^thians in the north-eust, 
of the Balkans in the south-east, and of the 
Dinaric Alps in the west. The summits 
seldom exce^ 8000 feet, though the highest 
reaches 6325. The whole s^aoe buongs 
to the basin of the Danube, which receives 
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the dndiuige partly directly, and partly by 
the frontier riren Save, an^enM by the 
Brin and the Timok, but chiefly by the 
Morava, which flowa through the oentre of 
the kingdom. The dimate ia aomewhat 
rigoroua in the elevated diatricta, but mild 
in the valleya and plaina. There are ex- 
tenaive foreata and uncultivated waatea, the 
foreat area being forty-two ^ cent of the 
total area^ The chief a^cultural products 
are maize, wheat, flax, hemp, and tobacco. 
Wine ia grown in the diatricta adjoining 
Hungary, and the cultivation of prunea is 
extei^ve. Lead, zinc, quickailver, copper, 
iron, and coal are found. Manufactures in- 
clude carpet-weaving, embroidery, jewelry, 
and flligree work. The principal exports are 
dried prunes, pigs, wool, wheat, wine, bides, 
cattle, and horses; imports, cotton, sugar, 
colonial goods, hat^ware, &a The bulk of 
the trade is with Austria. The totid exports 
in 1895 amounted to £1,750,000; imports to 
£1,200,000. There are 840 miles of railway 
and 1600 miles of telegraph. The great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are Slavorians, and 
adhere to the Greek Church. The Servian 
language, formerly often called the /%rtan, 
ia a melo^ous Slavonic dialect closely allied 
to the Bulgarian and Slovenian, and forma 
with them the southern Slavonic group. 
Several collections of patriotic Servian songs 
have been published, and both Goethe and 
Grimm have acknowledged the excellence of 
Servian poetry. In prose literative, how- 
ever, litue has been produced besides theo- 
logl(^ and religious works. The present 
constitution of &rvia dates from 1889. The 
government is an hereditary monarchy, and 
&e people are represented by an elected 
legislative assembly called the ihup$UiKvna. 
The ^ncipal source of revenue is a capita- 
tion tax. The estimated revenue in 1896 
was £2,520,000, the expenditure rather less; 
state debt £16,000,000. The standing army 
numbers about 18,000 men, with a reserve 
of 155,000 men. Servia is divided into 
fifteen (formerly twenty-two) administrative 
districts, of which Belgrade (the capital) 
forms one ^ Itself. Ouer principal towns 
are Nisoh, Leskovatz, and Posarsvatz. 

HiUory , — Servia was anciently inhabited 
by Thracian tribes; subsequently it formed 
part of the Boman province d Moesia, It 
was afterwards occupied in succession by 
Huns, Ostrogoths, Lombards^ Avarsi^ and 
other tribes. The Servians entered it in 
tito 7th century, and were converted to 
Chiisrianity in the next century. They 


acknowledged the supremacy of the Byzan- 
tine emperors, but latterly made themselves 
independent, and under Stephen Bushan 
(1386-56) the Kingdom of Servia induded 
all Macedonia, Albania, Thessaly, Northern 
Greeoe, and Bulgaria. About 1874 a new 
dynasty ascended the throne in the person of 
Lazar L, who was captured by the Turin 
at the battle of Kossova (in Albania) in 
1889, and put to death. Serria now became 
tributary to Turkey. About the middle 
of the 15th century it became a Turkish 
province, and so remained for nearly 200 
years. By the Peace of Passarowitz in 1718 
Austria received the greater part of Servia, 
with the capital, Belgrade. But by the 
Peace of Belgrade in 1739 this territory was 
transferred to Turkey. The barbarity of 
the Turks led to several insurrections. 
Early in the present century Czerny George 
plac^ himself at the head of the malcon- 
tents, and, aided by Russia, succeeded after 
eight years of fighting in securing the inde- 
TOndenoe of his country by the Peace of 
Bucharest, May 28, 1812. The war was 
renewed in 1818, and the Turks prevailed. 
In 1815 all Servia rose in arms under 
Milosh, and after a successful war obtained 
complete self-government, Milosh being 
elected hereditary prince of the land. Mi- 
loeh was compelled to abdicate in 1889, 
and was nommally succeeded by his son 
Milan, who died immediately, leaving the 
throne vacant to his brother Michael In 
1842 this prince was compelled to follow the 
example of his father and quit the country, 
Alexander Kara-Georgevitch, son of Czerny 
George, was elected in his room ; but in Be- 
oember 1858 he also was forced to abdicate. 
Milosh was then recalled, but survived bis 
restoration little more than a year. Hk son 
Michael succeeded him (1860), but was as- 
sassinated by the partisans of Prince Alex- 
ander on July 10^, 1868. The princely 
dignity was then conferred on Milan (Ob- 
renovitch), grand-nephew of Milosh. After 
the fall of Plevna in the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1877-78 Servia took up arms against 
Turkey, and by the lYeaty of Berlin (18th 
July, 1878) it obtained an accession of ter- 
ritoi^ and the full recognition of its inde- 
penMnce. It was erec^ into a kingdom 
m 1882. In 1885 a short war took place 
between Servia and Bulgaria, resulting in 
favour of the latter. In 1889 Milan abdi- 
cated In favour ci. his son Prince Alexander, 
born 14th August, 1876, who has since been 
the ruler of the country as Alexander L 
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Servioa-berry. See Junt-herry and Ser- 
vice-tree, 

Banrioe-booki. See LUfwrg^, 

8ervloe-tree {Pyrue domeetusa^ or Pyrue 
Sorbui; natural order Bosaoee, aub-order 
PomesB), a European tree from 50 to 60 feet 
high, of the same genua aa the apple and 
pear. It baa imparipinnate leavea, whitiah 
oeneath; flowera in oluatera, cream-coloured, 
and reaembling thoae of the hawthorn; fruit 
a reddiah’Ooloured berry (about the aize of 
a amall gooaeberry), which, like the medlar, 
ia only pleaaant in an over-ripe condition. 
The wo^ ia very hard, compact, aolid, fine- 
grained, and Buaoeptible of a brilliant poliah. 
The tree growa in moat parta of Europe, and 
ia oocaaionally cultivate. What is called 
the wild service or sorb {Pyrue torminalU) 
is somewhat similar to this. 

Berrites, or Servants of the Holt 
Virgin, a religious order founded at Flor- 
ence about 1283. It first obtained recogni- 
tion and sanction from Pope Alexander IV. 
(1264-61), and from Martin V. (1417-31) 
it received the privileges of the mendicant 
ordera, but never had much influence in the 
church. The monks follow the rule of St 
Augustine. The order now numbers few 
members. An order of Servite nuns was 
founded about the close of the 13th century, 
but the order now possesses only a few con- 
vents. 

Servitude, in civil and Scots law, a right 
whereby a thing is subject to a person for 
certain uses or conveniencea, much the same 
as an easement in English or American 
law. Among servitudes are the right which 
a person has to walk or drive to his house 
over anotheFa land; the right to have a 
stream of water conveyed through another’s 
land; the right to prevent another from 
building so as to obstruct the windows of 
one’s house; &o. 

Serviua Tnlliui, the sixth king of Rome. 
According to the tradition he was the son 
of a slave, given by the elder Tarquin to 
IVmaquil, his wife. He married Ta^uin’s 
daughter, and on the death of his father-in- 
law (578 B.O. according to the usual chron- 
ology) he was raised to the throne. He de- 
feats the Veientines and the Etruscans, and 
divided the population of Rome into tribes, 
instituting at tbe same time the oomitui cen- 
turiata and tributa; he also beautified the 
city, and built aeveral temples. According 
to the oommon story SerWus married his 
two daughters to the grandsons of his father- 
in-law; thedlder to Tarquin, and the younger 


to Aruns. The wife of Aruns murdered 
her own husband to unite herself to Tarquin, 
who bad assassinated his wife. Servius was 
murdered by Tarquin, and his own daughter 
Tullia ordered her chariot to be driven over 
the mangled body of her father (534 B.C.). 

Bes'amum, or Sbs'ams {Semmum)^ a genus 
of annual herbaceous plants, natm^ order 
Pedaliaoeie. The species, though now culti- 
vated in many countries, are natives of In- 
dia. They have alternate leaves and axillary 
yellow or pinkish solitaiy flowers. Sesamum 
ortentdle and S. mdieum are cultivated, 
especially in India, Egypt, and Syria; they 
have also been intr^uci^ in America. Sesa- 
mum seeds are sometimes added to broths, 
frequently to cakes by the J e ws, and likewise 
in the East. The oil expressed from them 
is bland and of a fine qu^ity, and will keep 
many years without becoming rancid. It is 
often used as a salad-oil, and is also known 
as (fingeUy-oil and hennd-oU. The leaves 
of Uie plant are mucilaginous, and are em- 
ployed for poultices. Of the seeds two va- 
rieties are known in commerce, the one 
white and the other black. 

Sesos'trU, a name given by the Gre^ to 
an Egyptian king, who is not mentioned 
by that name on the monuments, and who 
is often identified with Ramses II. See 
Jtamees. 

Seua, a town in South Italy, province 
of Terra di Lavoro, 17 miles east of Gaeta. 
It is a bishop’s see, and has a handsome ca- 
thedral. It was a flourishing Roman colony 
under the name of Suessa-Aurunca. Numer- 
ous Roman remains (of aqueducts, baths, 
theatre, Ac.) still exist Pop. 5819. 

BesWe (Latin from tedco, eeeeum^ 

to sit), in zoology and botany, a term applied 
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to an organ attached or sitting directly on 
the body to which it belongs without a sup- 
port; as, a leaf, one issuing directly 
from the main Stsm or branch without a 
petiole or footstalk ; a HuHe fower, one 
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having no peduncle; a MfttZe gUmd^ one not 
elevaM on a stalk. 

Session, Coubt of, also called the Col- 
LBOE OF JusTiox, the highest civil judica- 
tory in Scotland, established by James V. 
in 1582. It consists of thirteen judges: the 
lord- president, the lord justice-clerk, and 
eleven ordinary lords. The court is divided 
into an inner and an outer house. In the 
former sit the lord-president and three ordi- 
nary lords forming the first division, and 
the lord justice-clerk and other three ordi- 
nary lords forming the second division. The 
remaining ordinary lords sit in the outer 
court and hear cases singly. The judgments 
of inferior courts, except those of the small 
debt courts, are mostly subject to the re- 
view of the Court of iSession. Judgments 
of the Court of Session may be appealed 
against to the House of Lords. Tlie judges 
are appointed by the crown ad vitam aut 
euljpam. See Justiciary Court. 

Session-clerk, in Scotland, one who offi- 
cially keeps the books and documents of a 
kirk-session, makes all entries, and manages 
the proclamations of banns for marriages. 

Sessions. See Quarter Sessions 

Sester'titts, an ancient Homan silver coin 
worth 2i asses. The sestertius was the 
fourth part of a denarius, and was worth 
about 2d. sterling. 

Sestet'to, a musical piece for six inde- 
pendent instruments or voices. 

Sestos. See Abydos. 

Setaria. See MiUct. 

Sethltes, a Gnostic sect that existed in 
Egypt in the 2d century and bore some 
resemblance to that of the Ophites. They 
worshipped Seth, the son of Adam, as the 
son of God, but not of the creator of Adam 
and Eve, and maintained that he had re- 
jwpeared in the person of Jesus Christ, 
l^ey pretended to have several books 
written by him. 

Betif', a town in the Algerian province 
of Constantine, connected by rail with Al- 
giers Constantine, and Pbilippeville. Fop. 
12,026. 

Scton, in si^ery, a skein of silk or cot- 
ton, or somethi^ similar, passed under the 
true skin and the oelluliur tissue benei^ 
in order to maintain an artificial issue, and 
moved from time to time to keep the wound 
open, the object sometimes being to produce 
counter irritation locally, and at others to 
relieve the system ^nenidly. In the former 
case setons are lulled to the ndghbourhood 
of the part affect^ while in the latter tb^ 


are always inserted at the nape of the 
neck. 

letter, a breed of dogs, so named from 
their habit of crouching or * setting * on ob- 
serving the g^e which they are trained to 
hunt The distinct races are the English, 
Irish, and Eussian setters. The two former 
have a narrower muzzle than the i)ointer, 
with the lower angle more rounded; the 
eye quick; the ears long, thin, and covered 
with wavv, silken hair; the tail with a fan- 
like ‘brush’ of long hair, and slightly curled 
at its tip; the hind legs and feet fringed. 
The Eussian setter has thick woolly fur, the 
muzzle bearded, the soles of the feet hairy, 
and possesses a very keen scent. Crossed 
with the English it produces an admirably 
sharp variety. 

Settle, Elkanah, a minor playwright 
who lives only in the ridicule heaped on 
him by Dryden and Pope. He was bom 
at Dunstable 1648, educated at Oxford; 
produced several plays— Cambyses, the Em- 
press of Morocco, &c., and by his conceit 

E revoked the scourge of Dryden. In his 
itter days he kept a booth at Bartholomew 
Fair. He died m the charter-house 1723. 

Settlement, in law, (1) a deed by which 
property is settled; specially the general 
will or disi^tion by which a person ref- 
lates the disposal of his property, usuiuly 
through the medium of trustees, and for the 
benefit of a wife, children, or other relatives; 
or the disposition of property at marriage in 
favour of a wife. (2) Legal residence or 
establishment of a person in a particular 
parish, town, or locality, which entitles him 
to maintenance if a pauper, and subjects the 
parish or town to his support. The primd 
fa^cie settlement of a pauper is the place of 
his birth, and this remains his settlement 
imtil he has acquired another settlement, 
which may happen in England in any of 
the following ways: — A legitimate child 
under parent^ authority may acquire a new 
settlement by a change of settlement on the 
part of his father, or after his father’s death 
o 1 the part of his mother. An illegitimate 
cliild, however, follows the settlement of hu 
mother up to sixteen years of age, or until 
he acquirM another for himself. A married 
woman the settlement of her husband, 
an d retains it after his death. A settlement 
may aim be acquit by renting for at least 
one whede year a tenement of the value of 
at least £10, and paying the poor-rate, and 
residing in the parii^ in which the tene- 
ment Is situated for at least forty days; or 
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by being apprentioed and redding during 
■uoh f^prenttoesl^ for at least forty days 
in any parish, finally a settlement may 
be acquired by residence for one year ik 
another parish than that in which one was 
bom. The Scotch law of settlement re- 
quires a person to have resided five years 
m another pariah than that in which he was 
bora before he can acquire a settlement in 
such other pariiAi. See Poor, 

BstUement, Aor of. See Act of SetUe- 
ment, 

or Sbtu'val, or as called by the 
English St. Ubes, a seaport of Portugal, on 
a My of the Atlantic, at the mouth of the 
estuary of the Sado, 20 miles B.s. of Lisbon. 
It exports lemons, olives, oil, wine, and great 
quantities of bay-salt Pop. over 16,000. 

SayastopoL See Sebastopol. 

Sayenoaks, a town in Kent, 22 miles s.b. 
of London. It stands on a ridffe of hills, 
on one of which seven large oi£ trees are 
said to have grown, is situated in the midst 
of beautiful soenei^, and is a favourite resi- 
dential locality. There is a grammar-school 
dating from 1482. Pop. 7614. The town 
gives name to a parliamentary division of 
&e county. 

Seyen Sleepers, a famous story of seven 
Christian youths of Ephesus imprisoned by 
order of rae Emperor Decius in a neigh- 
bouring cave in which they had sought 
refuge, and where they fell asleep for 
nearly 200 years, awaking in the reign of 
Theodosius II. to find, of course, a new 
civilization. They then related their story 
to the multitude, gave them their benedic- 
tion, and expired. The church has conse- 
crated the 27 th of June to their memory. 
The Mohammedans have a similar legend. 
The basis of the Christian story is sudd to 
have been the fact that the dead bodies of 
seven youths so imprisoned were found in a 
cave, and the habit which Christian writers 
had of describing death as falling asleep in 
the Lord doubtless contributed to the mira- 
culous character of the story. 

Seyen Borrows of the Virgin, Feast of, 
a Roman Catholic festival instituted in 
1725 by Pope Benedict XIII., and cele- 
brated on the Friday before Palm Sunday. 
The seven sorrows commemorated by this 
feast are (1) the prediction of Simeon (Luke 
ii. 84, 85); (2) the flight into Egypt; (8) 
^e loss of Jesus in Jerusalem; (4) Uie sight 
of Jesus bearing his cross; (5) the sight of 
Jesus on the cross; (6) the piercing of the 
side of Jesus; (7) the mirial of Jesus. 


Seyen Stars. See Pleiades, 

8eyenik-da.y Baptists. See Baptute and 

Sabbatarians, 

Beyenty, The. See Septua^int. 

Seyen Wise Masters, the title of a col- 
lection of early oriental tales, the plot of 
which is the following: a king’s son, well 
educated by seven vw masteni^ finds by 
studving the stars that he is in danger of 
death if he speaks within seven daya The 
first day his stepmother, whose improper 
advances he had repulsed, accuses him to 
her husband of attempted violence, and 
demands his execution, at the same time 
telling the king a story to obtain her end. 
One of the seven wise masters obtains a 
day’s respite for the prince by telling a tale 
with a moral counteracting that of the 
stepmother’s. Each day she renews her 
solicitations and stories to the king with 
the same object, but the effect of her tales 
is always nullified by another from one of 
the seven wise masters, until the expiration 
of the seven days enables the prince to reveal 
the designs of his stepmother. 

Seyen Wise Hen, or Seven Sages of 
Greece. As generally set down they were 
Periander of Corinth, rittaous of Mitylene, 
Thales of Miletus, Solon of Athens, Bias of 
PriSne, Chilo of Sparta» and OleobOlus of 
Lindus. Maxims of prudence and elemen- 
tary morality are regarded as embodying a 
summary of their wisdom. Amonc these 
maxims are, *Know thyself,’ * Nothing in 
excess,’ 'Consider the end,’ Ac. 

Seven Wonders of the World, an old 
designation of seven monuments, remarkable 
for their splendour or magnitude, generally 
said to have been: the pyramids of Egypt, 
the walls and hanging gmens of Babylon, 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, the statue 
of the Olympian Jupiter at Athens, the 
Mausoleum at Halicaraassus, the Colossus 
of Rhodes, and the Pharos or light-house 
of Alexandria. 

Boyon Years' War, a famous European 
war which lasted from 1766 to 1768. As 
the result of a war with Prussia (see Prus- 
sia) Maria Theresa of Austria hi^ to oede 
Silesia to Frederick the Great With a 
view to recover her lost territory she con- 
cluded an alliance with Russia, secured the 
support of Poland and Saxony, and attempted 
to fonn a closer union with France. In the 
meantime war broke out between France ai^ 
England (1755), and George II., in order ifi 
protect his German states, concluded an all^ 
anoe with Prussia^ while F^ceagreed to aid 
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AnitriA against Frederick. Being informed 
of these negotiations Fredmiok resolved to 
anticipate enemies. In August 1766 he 
invaded Saxony, occupied the chief towns, 
and oompelled the Saxon army to surrender. 
This step created a stir in the European 
courts, and in 1767 Austria, Russia, Frwoe, 
Sweden, and the German Empire were in 
arms against Frederick, while he had no 
ally but England and a few German States. 
In 1767 Fmeriok marched into Bcdiemia 
and gained a bloody battle at Prague (May 
6tb). Soon after, however, the Austrians 
under Daun defeated Frederick at Kollin 
(June 18), relieved Pn^e, and forced the 
Prussians to retreat to Saxony and Lusatia. 
The French army, after defeating Frederidr's 
German allies (under the Duke of Oum- 
berland) at Hastenbeck, united with the 
imperial forces; Frederick met them at 
Rcmbach and routed both armies on Nov. 
6th. He then hurried back to Silesia, which 
was occupied by the Austrians, and van- 
quished a superior army under Daun at 
Deuthen (Dec. 6), thus recovering SUesia. 
While Fr^erick was thus occupi^ in the 
south and west, his general Lehwald had 
successfully repelled the Swedes and Rus- 
sians on the north and east. The next cam- 
paign was opened in Feb. 1 768 by Ferdinand, 
duke of Brunswick, who, at the head of Fre- 
derick’s allies, opposed the French in Lower 
Saxony and Westphalia. He defeated the 
French at Krefela in June, and ultimately 
drove the enemy behind the Rhine. Frede- 
rick, driven out of Moravia, defeated the 
Russians, who had advanced to Zomdorf, in 
Brandenburg, was defeated in turn bv Daun 
at Hofkirchen, but before the end of the year 
drove the Austrians from Silesia and Saxony. 
Louis XV . and his mistress, the Marchioness 
de Pompadour, were bent on continuing the 
war, and conduded a new alliance with 
Austria, Dec. 80, 1768. Frederick, however, 
had also obtained a new treaty wi^ Britain, 
which promised him a large yearly subsidy. 
The new campaign was opened in March 
1769, Prince Henry, Frederick’s brother, 
marddag into Bohemia, where he dispersed 
the hosme forces, and captured immense 
quantities of milita^ stores. The Rus- 
nani^ having defeated the Prussian general 
Wedel near Ztilliohau (July 28), advanced 
to Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Frederick has- 
tened to meet them in person, and had 
atreadv defeated them at Kuneradorf (Aug. 
12) wW his victory was snatdied hem 
him by the Austrians under Landon, who 
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inflicted on him a defeat such as he had 
never sustained before. Frederidc's posi- 
tion was now extremely precarioua 
Russians were victorious in his hereditary 
states, Daun was in Lusatia with a large 
army, and Saxony was overrun by the im 
prial troops. In the west Frederick’s allies 
had been more successful On Aug. 1 Fer- 
dinand gained a splendid victory at Minden 
over the French t^ps under Contades and 
Broglio. On the same day his nephew de- 
feated the French at Gohfeld, and they 
were driven over the Lahn on one side and 
over the Rhine on the other. The Swedes 
also, who, after the battle of Kunersdorf 
invaded Prussian Pomerania, were driven 
by Manteuffel and Platen under the cannon 
ofStralsund. The campaign of 1760 seemed 
at first to forebode ill success to Frederick. 
While he himself was enpged in Saxony 
Fouqud suffered a defeat m Silesia, in con- 
sequence of which the Austrians occupied the 
whole country. Frederick thereupon gave 
up Saxony in order to recover Silesia. On 
the 16th August he defeated Laudon at 
Liegnitz, by which he effected his purpose 
of recovering Silesia. He then returned to 
Saxony and attacked the imperial forces at 
Torgau, on the Elbe (Nov. 8), defeated them 
in a bloody engagement, and went into 
winter quarters in Saxony. The Russians 
also were forced to retire to Poland, and 
Ferdinand defeated the French at Marburg 
(July 81). In the campaign of 1761 the 
operations of Ferdinand of Brunswick and 
tne French on the Rhine consisted of alter- 
nate advances and retreats, and the Rus- 
sians and Austrians were so enfeebled that 
they failed to make any impression on 
Fr^erick’s remnant of an army. In the 
campaign of 1762 the French were defeated 
( June 24) at Wilhelmsthal, and Cassel sur- 
rendered to the allies on Nov. 1. Two days 
after this the preliminaries of peace between 
Britain and France were signed, and the 
peace itself was confirmed at Paris, Feb. 10, 
1768. After a short negotiation Frederick 
concluded a peace with Austria and Saxony 
at Hnbertsburg (Feb. 16), 1^ which he re- 
tained Silesia. The war in Europe was ao- 
comMnied by war by sea and land between 
the much and British abroad, the result 
of which was to give Britain a decided 
superiority over France bo^ in America and 
India. See Canada, India, 

Saveni, the second laraest river In En^ 
land, formed by the union of two small 
stmams which rW in Mount Plinlimmon, 
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Montgomeiyihire. It flows through Mont- 
gomeiTshire, Shropshire, Woroestershire, and 
Gloucestershire, passing the towns of Newton, 
Welshpool, Shrewsbury, Worcester, Tewkes- 
bury, Gloucester, and Bristol, and alter a cir- 
cuitous southerly course of about 210 miles 
falls into the Bristol Channel. It receives the 
Tern, Upper Avon, and Lower Avon on the 
left, and the Teme and Wye on the rieht. 
Its basin has an area of 8580 square mues. 
It is navigable to Welshpool, about 178 
miles above its mouth and 225 feet above 
sea-level Below Gloucester its navigation 
is much impeded, but this has been obviated 
by a canal from this city to a point on the 
estuary 2 miles from Berkeley, capable of 
carrying vessels of 850 tons. Below Glou- 
cester the banks become so low that de- 
structive inundations have not unfrequently 
occurred. These have been partly caused 
by one of the most remarkable features of 
the river, its bore, or by the height of the 
tides, wMch at the mouth of the Avon 
sometimes exceed 48 feet, and at Chepstow 
attain even 60 feet. A railway tunnel 4^ 
miles long has been driven below the river 
from near Avonmouth, in Gloucestershire, 
across to Monmouthshire, and a railway 
bridge 3581 feet long crosses the river at 
Sha^ness higher up. 

Seyems, Alexander. See Alexander 
Severus. 

Seve'rus, Luoius Seftimius, a Homan 
emperor, bom near Leptis, in Africa, of a 
noble family, in the year 146 A.D. He 
early showed an ambitious mind and great 
military ability. Under Commodus he com- 
manded the lej^ons in Pannonia, and on the 
murder of Pertinax in March 193 was pro- 
claimed emperor bv his troops. Severus 
accordingly marched to Borne to subdue the 
partisans of Bidius Julianus, who had pur- 
chased the imperial purple from the prsB- 
torians. On his approach Julian was assas- 
sinated bv his own soldiers. Severus gained 
many adherents, banished the praetorians, 
and ridded hims^ of the rivalry of Albinus, 
commander of the Homan forces in Britain, 
by conferring upon him the title of Csesar. 
He Uien marched to the East against Pes- 
cennius Niger, who had also been elected 
emperor bv a powerful army. After many 
obstinate Mttles Niger was routed on the 

g lains of Issus (A.D. 194). Having sacked 
yzantium and conquer^ several eastern 
nations, Severus returned to Home. He at- 
tempted to assassinate Albinus by his emis- 
sari^ but when this had failed of success 


he met him in battle on the plains of Gai^ 
near Lyons (Februaiy 197), and was again 
victorious. The adherents of Albinus were 
destroyed, and on the return of Severus 
to Home the richest of the citizens were 
sacrificed, and their property was confis- 
cated by the emperor, ^verus, with his 
two sons Caraoalla and Geta, now marched 
to the East to repel an invasion of the Par- 
thians, and subjugated Seleucia, Babylon, 
and Ctesiphon. Leaving Parthia he visited 
the tomb of Pompey the Great, and entered 
Alexandria. After subduing an insurrection 
in Britain, and building a stone wall from 
the Tyne to the Solway Firth as a defence 
against the incursions of the Caledonians, 
he died at York, A.D. 211. 

Severus, Wall of, the name given to the 
wall or barrier formed at the boundary of the 
Homan empire in Britain between the Sol- 
way and the Tyne by the Homan emperor 
Severus about 210 a.d., following the line 
of a similar structure made in the reign of 
Hadrian (a.d. 120), and usually called Had- 
rian’s Wall. It was more than 70 miles long; 
on the north towards Scotland was a great 
ditch, on the southern edge of this was a 
stone wall varying from 6 to 9 feet in 
breadth and about 16 feet high, with 
towers between 50 and 60 feet square at 
intervals of about a Homan mile. South of 
this was an earthen rampart, then a second 
ditch, backed by two minor earthen ram- 
parts. At lar^r intervals were the stations 
or barracks. Remains of it are still to be 
seen over long ranges of country. 

S4vign4 (sfi-vSn-yS), Marie de Habutin- 
Ch ANTAL, Marquise de, daughter of Bdnigne 
de Habutin, baron de Chant^, distinguished 
for her epistolary talents, bom at Paris 1626 ; 
died at Grignan, department of Drome, 1696. 
In 1644 she married the Marquis de Sdrign^, 
who was killed in a duel in 1651, leaving 
her the mother of a son and a daughter. 
She then devoted herself to the education 
of her children and to the culture of her 
own mind. In 1669 her daughter, to whom 
she was extremely attached, married the 
Count de Grignan, and shortly afterwards 
accompanied her husband to Provence. A 
seven years' separation from her daughter 
gave rise to the greater part of the Letters 
which have gained Madame de Sdvign4 so 
much reputation. After the year 1687 
Madame de S4vign4 was rarely sevdlj^ 
from her daughter, and in May 1694 went 
to live with her permanently. The sub- 
jects of many of the Letters of Madame de 
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S^vign^ are so entirely domestio as to pro- 
duce little interest; but others abound with 
court anecdotes, remarks on men and books, 
and the topics of the day, which are con- 
Teyed with great ease and felidty. They 
are models of the epistolary style, perfectly 
natural from their expression, lively senti- 
ment and description, and a playfulness 
which gives grace 
and interest to 
trifles. 

8eyille(Be-yil'), 

Sevilla (se-vSl'- 
ya), a city of 
Spain, in Andalu- 
sia, on the left 
bank of the Guad- 
alquivir, capital 
of a province of 
the same name, 

62 miles n.n.e. of 
Cadiz. It is an 
archiepiscopal 
see, and is largely 
built in the Moor- 
ish style, with 
narrow, ill-paved 
streets, the old 
Moorish houses 
having spacious 
interior court- 
yards with a foim- 
tain in the mid- 
dle. The city has 
a large and hand- 
some Gothic ca- 
thedral dating 
from the 15th 
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century, with its famous Moorish Giralda 
or tower, part of a mosque which gave 
place to the present cathedral, and dating 
from 1196; an alcazar or palace in the 
Moorish style; an exchange called the Casa 
Lonja; a bull-ring, a fine stone building 
holcung 12,000 persons; an aqueduct of 410 
arches built by the Moors, a university, a 
picture-gallery rich in examples of Mui^o 
and Zuroaran; the house of Murillo, with 
collection of pictures; several interesting 
churches; an enormous hospital in the Gre- 
cian style, built in 1546; && On tiie otW 
side of the river is the suburb of Triana, in- 
habited by gypsies, bull-fighters, &o. Tlie 
manufactures mdudesilks, cottons, woollens, 
pottery, machinery, chocolate, leather, and 
especially tobacco and dgars, ^ere being an 
intense dgar factory in which some 6000 
females are employed. The river is navi- 
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gable for vessels of considerable size up to 
the city; a good trade is carried on, large 
quantities of oranges in particular being ex- 
torted. Seville is one of the most ancient 
cities of Spain. Julius Ctesar gave it the 
ritle of R^vla. It was the residence of 
the Gothic kings before they moved to 
Toledo in the 6th century. It surrendered 
to the Moors 
early in the 8th 
century, and re- 
mained in their 
possession till 
1248, when Fer- 
dinand III., king 
of Castile, after 
a year's siege, 
forced Seville to 
open its gates to 
him. At this time 
it is said to have 
contained 600,000 
inhabitants; and 
upon the capitu- 
lation 800,000 
Moors abandoned 
the city. After 
the discovery of 
America it be- 
came the centre 
of the commerce 
of the New 
World, and was 
very flourishing; 
but the superior 
advantages of the 
port of Cadiz in- 
duced the govern- 


ment to order the galleons to be stationed 
at the latter place, after which it began to 
decline. In 1810 the city surrendered to 
Soult, who exercised great cruelties and ex- 
tortion in it. In 1 81 2 the French were forced 
by the British to evacuate it. In 1843 it was 
bi^eged for nine days by Espartero, when 
it capitulated. Pop. 148,000.— The province 
has an area of 5300 square miles, and the 
mater part consists of fertile plains, pro- 
ducing all kinds of cereals, seeds, vegetables, 
oranges and other fruits; wine, oil, tobacco, 
ke. Large numbers of horses are reared. 
The diief river is the Guadalquivir. Min- 
erals include iron, silver, lead, and copper. 
The chief exports are wheat, barley, oranges, 
oil, wool, copper, Ac. Pop. 607,000. 

84 vre (sftvr), the name of two rivers in 
K.W. France. The Shvre Nantaise rises in 
the dqMWtment Denx-Shvres, and flows into 
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the Ldie oppodte Nantes after a course of 
86 miles, ^e S^vre Niortaise rises 81 
miles more to the south-east, in the same de- 
partment) and flows into the Atlantic 10 
miles north of La Rochelle after a course of 
89 miles. The department of Deux-Sbvres 
takes its name from these two rivers. 

S^vrea, a town in France, department of 
Beine-et-Oise, near St. Cloud, on the Seine, 
here crossed by a handsome bridge. It is 
celebrated for its glass and poroel^ manu- 
factories. The poroelain of Sevres is un- 
rivalled for brilliancv of colour and delicacy 
of execution. Previous to 1769 the china- 
ware made here was of soft porcelain alone, 
and is known as Old Sevres; subsequently it 
is of hard porcelain. The building in which 
the manufacture is carried on was founded 
in the middle of the 18th century, and since 
1759 has been state property. Pop. 6652. 

Btyres, Deux (d^-sSvr; ‘two Sfevres’), 
a department in France, bounded by Maine- 
et- Loire, Vienne, Charente, Charente-In- 
f^rleure, and Vendde; area, 2316 square 
miles. A branch of the Cevennes traverses 
the department from south-east to north- 
west. Cereals, leguminous crops, and hops 
are grown. The vine, though extensively 
cultivated, yields only an inferior wine. 
The forests are chiefly of hard wood. The 
minerals include iron, millstones, pavement, 
and limestone in abundance, llie prin- 
cipal manufactures are linen and cotton 
goods, sme, flannel, woollen hosieiy, and 
gloves. The capital is Niort. Pop. 353,766. 

Sewage (sa'&j), the matter which passes 
through the drains, conduits, or sewers, lead- 
ing away from human habitotions singly, or 
from houses collected into viUages, towns, 
and cities. It is made up of excreted matter, 
solid and liquid, the water neoessaiy to 
carry such away, and the waste water of 
domestic operations, together with the liquid 
waste products of manufacturing operations, 
and generally much of the surface drainage 
water of the area in which the conveying 
sewers are situated. Until very recent times 
human excreta was deTOsited in outhouses 
or pits, commonly called cesspools. The in- 
vention of water-closets necessitated the use 
of the sewen^ and the water-carriage of ex- 
creta was until lately regarded as the most 
satisfactory method of disposing of these 
matters. It was argued that the oxygen of 
the air held in solution by the water de- 
stroyed the organic matter and rendered it 
innoxious. But experience has shown that 
no river in the kingdom can oxidice the ex- 


creta of the towns on its banks, and that 
whenever these are passed into the rivers 
at some distance from the sea they are apt 
to become offensive. Elewage, when fresh 
and freely exposed to the am, is almost in- 
odorous, but once it accumulates putrefac- 
tion sets in, it becomes vilely odorous, and 
pollutes the atmosphere by the production 
of poisonous gases. To prevent this it has 
been suggested that all sewers should have 
a greater fall than at present, and many at- 
tempts have been made to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of gases in sewers by ventilation. 
Many methods for the ultimate disposal of 
sewage have been proposed, but these all 
may be divided into three great dasses^ 
viz. precipitation^ irrigation^ sand fiUrationf 
since the throwing of sewage into a body of 
water in order that it may be carried away 
by currents, diluted and oxygenated, has 
ceased to hold a place in modem sanitary 
schemes. The precipitation of sewage, by 
which the solid matter is separated from the 
liquid and used as a manure or otherwise, 
has been the subject of numerous patents, 
and many chemicals have been employed 
for that purpose. Lime, lime and phos- 
phate of alumina, and sulphate of iron 
nave all been used with some degree of 
success. In the ABO process the sewage 
is first clarified by blc^, charcoal, and 
clay, and afterwards treat^ with sulphate 
of alumina, producing a valuable manure. 
Irrigation — by which the sewage is directly 
applied to a piece of ground — 1^ been fully 
tried in several locaUties, and many people 
consider it the most successful solution of the 
problem as to the ultimate disposal of sew- 
age. The ground is carefully prepared, and 
the sewage allowed to flow over its surface 
by gravitotion, and by this process the pro- 
ducriveness of the soil is enormously in- 
creased. But farmers will only use the liquid 
when their land requires it ; consequently 
where this system is adopted the lo^ au- 
thoritlee have had to add a farm trust to 
their many other responsibilities, and the 
system is generally carried out at a heavy 
annual loss to the public. Filtration— the 
purifleation of sewage by causing it to filter 
through the earth — has been proposed in 
cases where land is very valuaole or diffi- 
cult to be secured for the disposal of sew- 
age, on the supposition that this system 
will only requim one acre for every 10,^ 
inhabitants As the sewage passes dom 
through tra'Bsrth the air must of necessity 
follow it, ^ oxygen of which will re-aer»td 
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the earth and make it again fit for use. 
But the chief objection to precipitation, 
irrigation, and filtration is that wey can 
only he applied at the outfall, and there- 
fore have no beneficial infiuence on the lani- 
tary state of the looalitiee firom which the 
sewen flow. The moat aucoeeeful methods 
of dealing with the sewage difiiculty are 
baaed on the principle of keeping all excre- 
mental matters out of the sewen and dealing 
with them so as to prevent decomposition. 
Moule’s earth-closet has been successfully 
used in detached houses and villages in 
Great Britain, but the bulk of material 
renden it difficult to apply the system in 
towns. Other systems equally successful 
render the excreta innocuous by mixing 
them with charcoal, sweepings, refuse, Ac., 
and manufacturing the mass hito manure. 
Sea*weed charcoal has been used instead of 
earth with satisfactory results. In Hoey’s 
system the soil pipe from the closet flows 
into a reservoir underground, from which 
the excreta are removed by pneumatic pres- 
sure and manufactured into portable manure. 
In Leimur*s system, now in operation at 
Leyden, Amsterdam, and other European 
towns, the excreta are forced by vacuum 
power into hermetically closed tflmks above 
the floor of the central station. The matter 
is then conducted by air-tight pipes to dry- 
ing retorts and reduced to a state of powder, 
or is decanted in a fluid form into vessels 
for immediate transport to the country. 
With regard to indoor drainage care should 
be taken to see that each trap connected 
either with bath, water-closet, sink, or 
fixed basin is ventilated to the open air, 
and the pipe from the bath, sink, or fixed 
basin should never pass into the trap of the 
water-closet, as the heated water promotes 
decomposition. The overflow pipe from the 
dstem should not open into the soil pipe, 
and the main soil pipe should be of Iron, 
well covered with protecting oomp^tion. 
Cesspools should in all cases be abolished. 

Seward (sa'ird), Anna, bom at Eyam, 
Derbyshire, 1747; died at Lichfield, where 
most 6t her life was spent, 1809. She was 
intimate with Erasmus Durwin, and gained 
an onaooonntable reputation as a poet Sir 
Walter Scott published her Poems and Cor- 
rsmondenoe in 1810-11. 

Seward (sfi'wd), Wiixiam Hinbt, an 
AnierioaastateBman,bomat Florida, Orwge 
ooiinty. New York, May 16, 1801; died at 
Anbi^ Cayuga county, in the same state, 
Oot 10, 1872. He atudied for the bar, and 
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began practising in Auburn in 1828, but 
gnmually drifted into politica, and in 1880 
was elected a member of the New York 
senate. Displaying marked abilities as a 
politician he was in 1838 and 1840 chosen 
governor of his native state, and in 1849 was 
elected to a seat in the United States senate. 
He was the friend and adviser of President 
Taylor, and distinguished himself by his 
firm resistance to the extension of slavery. 
In 1860 he was a candidate for the presi- 
dency, but being defeated in the convention 
by Abraham Lincoln he exerted himself to 
secure Lincoln’s election. Lincoln after- 
wards nominated Seward as secretary of 
state for foreign affairs, in which post be 
discharged his duties with great ability. 
He was dangerously wounded in April 1865, 
when Lincoln was assassinated, but re- 
covered and fulfilled the same office under 
Lincoln's successor, Andrew Johnsom He 
resigned his post on the accession of Pre- 
sident Grant in 1869. He wrote a Life of 
John Quincy Adams; his Speeches, Cor- 
respondence, Ac., appeared in 1869; and an 
Autobiography, with continuation, in 1877. 

Sewell (sU^el), Euxabeth Missing, a 
novelist, bora in the Isle of Wight 1815, 
daughter of a solicitor. She became well 
known as the authoress of Amy Herbert 
(1844), Gertrude (1845), Laneton Parsonage 
(1846), Margaret Perceval (1847), and other 
novels of the so-called High Church School 
of Fiction. She has also written educa- 
tional works, devotional works, Ac. — Her 
brother, Db. Wiluam Skwjcll, scholar and 
theologian, born 1806, died 1847, was pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy at Oxford (1886- 
41), and published religious treatises, trans- 
lations of the olassics, Ao. 

Sewel'lel (Hajplodon rufwi), a small ro- 
dent of N. America, inhabiting Cali- 

fornia, Oregon, and Washington Tei^tory. 
It has characters that unite it both with 
the beaver and the squirrels or marmota 
It lives in colonies in underground burrows, 
and feeds on vegetable substances. It is 
about 12 inches long, stoutly built, and has 
almost no tail ^ ^ 

Sewing^iiuudiiiief. The first attempts to 
devise machines for replacing hand labour 
in sewing are as old as the present century. 
The first machines were contrivances for 
imitating mechanically the movements of the 
ha n d in sewing. In ttie m ac hine s of Thomas 
Stone and James Henderson (1804) there, 
were two pairs of jdnoert, one of wUch 
seized the needle below and the other above 
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the cloth, and pulled it quite through on 
either aide alternately. In Heilmann*s 
machine, exhibited at Paris in 1884, the 
needle had the eye in the middle and a 
point at each end. This machine was in- 
tended for embroidery work. P^vious to 
this (in 1880) Thimmonier and Ferrand had 
contrived amachine producing what is known 
as the chain-stitch. But the great disad- 
vantage of this stitch is that the whole seam 
becomes undone if the end of the thread is 
pulled. In 1854 Singer, an American, de- 
vised a machine calculated to remedy this 
defect of the chain-stitch by means of a 
mechanism for tying a knot ib the seam at 
every eighth stitch. But long before Singer^s 
invention Elias Howe, a poor American 
mechanic, had invented the ^t really satis- 
factory sewing-machine, for which he ob- 
tained a patent in May 1841. Howe’s ma- 
chine used two threads, one of which passed 
through the eye of the needle, while another 
was contained in a small shuttle; and it 
produced a seam in which eadi stitch was 
firmly locked, so that it could not come un- 
done by pulling. Many improvements have 
since been made by other inventors. The 
principle of the two threads and the lock- 
stitch has been adhered to in most of the 
machines that have been invented subse- 
quently to that of Howe, but various details 
applying that principle have been altered 
for the Mtter. In the Wheeler-and- Wilson 
machine the place of the shuttle is supplied 
by a reel which revolves in a vertical plane 
within a round piece of mechanism so con- 
trived as to form a loop with the reel-thread, 
which becomes interlocked with that held by 
the needle. Of single-thread machines one 
of the best is that of Willcox and Gibbs, 
which, while it is easy, quick, and noiseless 
in working, makes a securer stitch than one- 
thread machines generally. Sewing-ma- 
chines have now been adapted to produce 
almost all kinds of stitching which can ^ 
done by the hand. Most sewing-machines 
are worked by the foot, but many are worked 
by the hand, and some may be worked by 
either. Steam and electricity are idso some- 
times employed as a motive power for 
sewing-maohmes. The manufacture of sew- 
ing-machines is most extensively carried on 
in America. In Great Britain also large 
numbers are now made — diiefly in or near 
Glasgow. 

the name applied to indicate the 
particular kind of generative or reproductive 
element in the constitution of an animal or 


plant, being that property or character by 
which an animal is male or female. Sexual 
distinctions are derived from the presence 
and development of the oharacteristie gener- 
ative organs — testes and ovary — of the male 
and female respectively. See Reproduction, 

SexagesimalB, or Sbxaobsimal Fbao- 
TIONB, fractions whose denominators pro- 
ceed in the ratio of sixty; as, 

These fractions are called 
astronomical fractions, because formerly 
there were no others used in astronomical 
calculations. They are still retained in the 
division of the circle, and of time, where 
the degree or hour is divided into sixty 
minutes, the minutes into sixty seconds, 
and BO on. 

Bexagesima Sunday, the second Sunday 
before Lent, the one immediately before 
Shrove Tuesday, so called because it falls 
about sixty days before Easter. 

Sextant, an improved form of quadrant, 
capable of measuring angles of 120**. It 
consists of a frame of metal, ebony, &c., 
stiffened by cross-braces, and having an arc 
embracing 60” of a circle. It has two mir- 
rors, one of which is fixed to a movable in- 
dex, and various other appendages. It is 
capable of very b 

general applica- o' /1|^ 
tion, but it is ^ fjsLl^ 
chiefly employed 
as a nautical 
instrument for 

measuring the O) IM\ 

altitudes of oe- 

lestial objects, 

and their appa- 

rent angular dis- 

tances. Theprin- Sextant, 

dple of the sex- 
tant, and of reflecting instruments in general, 
depends upon an elementary theorem in op- 
tics, viz. if an object be seen by repeated re- 
flection from two mirrors which are perpendi- 
cular to the same plane, the angular distance 
of the object from its image is double the in- 
clination of the mirrors. The annexed figure 
shows the usual construction of the sextant. 
QP is the graduated arc, bi the movable index, 
B mirror fixed to the index, a mirror (hrif- 
silvered, half-transparent) fixed to the arm, 
a o' coloured glasses, that may be inter- 
posed to the JuCs rays. To find the angle 
between two hold the instrument so 
that the on^ ttfi||sn directly through tde- 
scope T and^lli^gdlisilvered portion of the 
mimr, and mov4^|jilB index arm so that the 
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Image of the other itar seen throuffh the 
telescope by reflection from b and a is 
nearly coincident with the firsts the reading 
on the arc gives the angle required; half 
degrees being marked as degrees, because 
what is measured by the index is the angle 
between the mirrors, and this is half that 
between the objects. 

Sexton, a corruption of saorittan^ an un- 
der ofiioer of the (^urch, whose business, in 
ancient times, was to take care of the vessels, 
vestments, Ac., belonging to thechuroh. The 
greater simplicity of Protestant ceremonies 
has rendered this duty one of small im- 
portance, and in the Church of England the 
sexton’s duties now consist in taking care of 
the church generally, to which is added the 
duty of digging and Ailing up graves in the 
churchyard. Tne sexton may be at the same 
time the parish clerk. 

Sextus Empir'ious, a celebrated sceptic, 
who flourished in the Arst half of the Sd 
century a.d. He was probably a Greek by 
birth, and he is said to have lived at Alex- 
andria and Athens. Scepticism appears in 
his writings in the most perfect state which 
it had reached in ancient times, and its ob- 
ject and method are more clearly developed 
than they had been by his predecessors. 
(See Scepticism.) We have two works by 
him, written in Greek, one, entitled Outlines 
of Pyrrhonism, explains the method of Pyr- 
rho; the other, entitled Against the Mathe- 
maticians, is an attempt to apply that method 
to all the prevailing philosopUcal systems 
and other branches of knowledge. 

Seychelles (sS-sher), a group of about 
thirty islands in the Indian Ocean, between 
lat. S'* 40' and S'* 35' s., and Ion. 55” 15' and 
56® B. They were Arst occupied by the 
French, and were ceded to the British in 
1814. The settlers are mostly of French ex- 
traction. The largest island is Mah4, the 
majorityof the others beingmere rooks. With 
the exception of two consisting of coral, 
they are composed of granite ^ed op in 
huge masses, and terminating in peaks. 
Most of them are covered with verdure, 
and yield ffood timber. Cotton, coffee, cocoa, 
spioes, tobacco, maize, rice, and tropical 
frats are cultivated; and ooooannt-oil, soap, 
Tanill% and tortoise-shell exported. The 
exports are of the average annual value of 
£85,000; the imports about the same sum. 
Pop. 18,021. 

Bsyinoiur (se'mur), a noble English family 
of Norman origin. Thdr name Is ooirnpted 
from St Manr, whidiwas their seat in Nor- 
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mandy. They acquired lands in Monmouth- 
shire in the 18th century, and early in the 
15th century added to these estates others in 
Somersetshire. The Arst conspicuous mem- 
ber of this family, Sir John Seymour, was 
the father of the third wife of Henry VIII. 
and of Edward Seymour, who, on his sister’s 
marriage in 1536, was raised to the peerage 
as Viscount Beauchamp, and the following 
year created Earl of Hertford. During the 
minority of Edward VI. the Earl of Hert- 
ford caused himself to be appointed gover- 
nor of the king and protector of the kingdom 
(Jan. 1547). The following month he ob- 
tained the post of lord-treasurer, was created 
Duke of ^merset, and made earl-marshal. 
The success of his expedition against Scot- 
land (1547) excited the jealousy of the Earl 
of Warwick and others, who procured his 
conAnement in the Tower in October 1549 
He was deprived of his oflSces and honours and 
heavily Aned. Six months later he obtained 
a full pardon, was admitted to court, and 
ostensibly reconciled to Warwick. The 
latter, however, caused Somerset to be again 
arrested in October 1551 on a charge of 
treasonable designs against the lives of some 
of the privy-councillors. He was tried, and 
beheaded on Tower Hill in Jan. 1552. — His 
brother, Thomas, I^ord Seymour of Sude- 
ley, was made a peer and lord high-admiral 
of England by the protector. He married 
Catherine Parr, widow of Henry VIII., and 
was continually plotting a^nst his brother. 
In 1548 he was attainted of treason, and 
he was executed in 1549.~The eldest son 
of the protector was created by Elizabeth 
Earl of Hertford, and the granwn of this 
Earl of Hertford having distinguished him- 
self in the royalist cause, obU^ed in his 
favour the revival of the title of Duke of 
Somerset in 1660. On the extinction of his 
line the descendants of the first Duke of 
^merset by his Arst wife claimed the title, 
which they still hold.— A descendant. Sir 
Edward Seymour, was made speaker of the 
House of Commons in 1773, and subse- 
quently became treasurer of the navy. He 
was an influential but unscrupubus poli- 
tician. 

Seymonr, Jane. See Henry VJJL 

(sRn), La, a seaport town of 
Southern France, in the depiutment of Var, 
8 miles B.w. of 'Toulon. It has an exten- 
rive ship-building yard, and a considerable 
trade in fish. Pop. ^60. 

a town on tiie east coast of Tunis, 
situated in the midst of fruit gardens. It 
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if ninotmded bv walls and bastions, and 
has a strong oitadel. It exports large quan- 
tities of fruit, wool, sponnes, alfa, &o. Sfax 
was captured by the Aenoh after a two 
days’ bombardment on July 16, 1881. Pop. 
80,000. 

Sfona, a celebrated Italian house, which 
played an important p^ in the 15th and 
16th centuries, gave six rulers to Milan, 
and formed alluuioes with most of the 
princely houses of Europe. 

Shad, a name of sevenJ European fishes, 
of the family Clupeidse or herrings, and in- 
cluding two spedes, the common or allice 
shad {CUipea aloaa) and the twaite shad 
(C, Jinta). The common shad inhabits the 
sea near the mouths of large rivers, and in 
the spring ascends them for the purpose of 
depositing its spawn. The form of the shad 
is the same as that of the other herrings, 
but it is of larger size, and in some places 
receives the name of ‘herring king.* Its 
colour is a dark blue above, with brown and 
g^nish lustres, the under parts being white, 
llie twaite shad is about a half less than the 
common species, and weighs on an average 
about 2 lbs. An American species of sh^ 
(C. aapidUaima)^ varying in weight from 4 to 
12 lbs., is highly esteemed for food, and is 
consumed in great quantities in the fresh 
state. Th^ are found all along the coast 
from New England to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and have been successfully introduced on the 
Pacific coast. 

Shad-bush. See June-herry, 

Shaddock {Cittus deeumOna), sometimes 
called pompdmoose, a large spedes of orange, 
attaining die diameter of 7 or 8 inches, with 
a white, thick, spongy, and bitter rind, and 
a red or white pulp of a sweet taste, mingled 
with addity. It is a native of China and 
Japan, and was brought to the West Indies 
by a Oimtain Shaddock, from whom it has 
derived its name. 

Shadoof, Shaduf', a contrivance exten- 
sively emnloyed in Egypt for raking water 
from the Nile for the purpose of in^ation. 
It consists of a long stout rod suspended on 
a frame at about one-fifth of its length from 
the end. The short end is weighted so as 
to serve as the counteipoise of a lever, and 
from the long end a bucket of leather or 
earthenware Is suspended by a rope. The 
worker dips the bucket in the river, and, 
aided by the counterpdse weight, empties 
it into a hole dug on the bank, fr^ which 
a runnel conducts the waiter to the lands to 
be irrigated. Sometimes two shadook are 


employed side bv side. When the waters 
of the river are low two or more shadoofs 
are employed, the one above the other. The 
bwest lifts the water from the river and 
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empties it into a hole on the bank, a second 
dips into this hole, and empties the water 
Into a hole higher up, and a third dips into 
the hole just below, and empties the water 
at the top of the bank, whence it is conveyed 
by a channel to its destination. 

Shadow, the figure of a body projected 
on the ground, &&, by the interoepnon of 
light. ShadoWf in optics, may be defined a 
portion of space from which light is inter- 
cepted by an opaque body. Every opaque 
object UTOn which light falls is accompanied 
with a shadow on tne side opposite to the 
luminous body, and the sbMow appears 
more intense in proportimx as the illumina- 
tion is stronger. An opaque object illumi- 
nated by tlM sun, or any other source of 
light which is not a single point, must have 
an infinite number of shadows, though not 
distinguishable from each other, and henoe 
the sbuiow of an opaque body received on 
a plane is alwavs acoompanied by a pen- 
vmbrot or parual shadow, the oomj^te 
shadow being called the utnhra. See also 
PenwnnhrfjL 

Bhadwell, Thoica& an English dramatio 
poet, bom at Stanton Hall, Nmdk, in 1640, 
educated at Oambridm, studied the law for 
some time at the||||p£Ue Temple, and then 
visited the ContAit On me recommen- 
dation of the Earl of Doieet he was cr eat ed 
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poet-lft«reate in tiie place of Drrden, whose 
biUer enmity against Shadwell found ex- 
measion in hii severe satire of Mac Fleoknoe. 
He died in 1692, in consequence, it is sup- 
posed, of taking too large a dose of opium. 
Although coarse, his comedies are not desti- 
tute of genuine humour. 

Shaftesbury, or Shaston, a municipal 
borough, England, county of Dorset, 28 
miles N.N.E. of Dorchester. It is a purely 
agricultural town, and was a parliamentary 
borough till 1886. Pop. 2122. 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Asrlit Goopeb, 
FiBST Earl of, was bom at Wimbome St. 
Giles’s, in Dorsetshire, in 1621, and suc- 
ceeded to a baronetcy on the death of his 
father in 1681. After leaving Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, he studied law at Lincoln's Inn, 
and was chosen representative for Tewkes- 
bury in 1640. At the commencement of the 
civil war he supported the royal cause, but 
advised mutual concession. Finding that in 
consequence of this opinion he was distrusted 
by the court he joined the parliament, and 
received command of its forces in Dor- 
setshire. When Cromwell turned out the 
Long Parliament, Sir Anthony was one of 
the members of the convention which suc- 
ceeded, nevertheless he signed the protes- 
tation chai^ging the protector with arbitrary 
government, which did not, however, pre- 
vent him from becoming one of his privy- 
council After the deposition of Richard 
Cromwell he aided the restoration of Charles 
II. vdth all his influence, and in 1661 was 
created Baron Ashley, and appointed chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and a lord of the 
treasury. Yet he strongly opposed the Cor- 
poration Act (1661) and the Act of Uni- 
formity (1662), both measures favoured by 
the crown. He afterwards became a mem- 
ber of the obnoxious Cabal In 1672 he was 


created Earl of Shaftesbury and lord high 
chancellor. His conduct on the bench was 
able and impartial, but he was deprived of 
office, probably through the influence of the 
Duke of York; and he at once became one 
of the most powerful leaders of the oppo- 
sition. For his warmth in asserting that a 
prorogation of fifteen months amounted to 
a dissolution of pariiament he was confined 
in the Tower from Feb. 1677 to Feb. 1678. 
After his liberation he took a prominent 
part in the attacks on Catholics auring the 
po|dsh plot scare. In 1679 he became presi- 
dsot of the cooncil and the same year was 
histrnmental in passing the Habeas Corpus 
Act In 1681 he was indicted for hi|j^ 
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treason but acquitted. He entered into tho 
plots of the Monmouth party and had to fly 
to Holland, where he dud in 1683. He is 
the Achitophel of Dryden’s famous satire. 

Bhaftesbnxy, Anthony Arhuby Coopib, 
THIRD Earl of, grandson of the preceding, 
a celebrated philosophical and moral writer, 
was bom at Exeter House, in London, 1671. 
When (mly eleven years of age he could 
read Greek and Latin with ease. In 1698 
he became the representative in parliament 
of Poole, in Dorsetshire, and strongly sup- 
ported measures favourable to public liberty. 
In consequence of ill health he resigned his 
seat in 1698, and visited Holland as a stu- 
dent of physio, where he became acquainted 
with Bayle, Leclerc, and other literary men. 
In 1708-9 he published several works of 
a philosophical character, among others a 
Letter on Enthusiasm and an Inquiry con- 
cerning Virtue or Merit. In 1 710 his rapidly 
declining health led him to fix his resiaence 
at Naples, where he died in 1718. His writ- 
ings were collected and published together 
under the title of Characteristics of Men, 
Manners, Opinions, and Times. In 1716 
and 1721 collections of his correspondence 
were published. As a writer he is remark- 
able for the elegance but also for the exces- 
sive artificiality of bis style. In all bis 
works Lord Shaftesbury was a firm believer 
in the fundamental doctnnes of natural reli- 
gion; but, although he professed a respect 
for Christianity, he was doubtless sceptical 
in regard to revelation, and sometimes in- 
dulged his humour on scriptural points with 
the greatest indecorum. 

Bhafteabnry, Anthony Abhlxy Cooper, 
SEVENTH Earl of, bom April 28, 1801, son 
of the sixth earl, was educated at Oxford, 
and sat in the House of Commons from 1826 
to 1861, when he succeeded to the peerage. 
He supported the adminiitrations of Liver- 
pool and Canning, and zealously laboured 
to improve the condition of the labouring 
classes. He was president of the Bible So- 
ciety, of the Pastoral Aid Society, of the 
Protestant Alliance^ and of other religious 
organizations. He died Oct. 1, 1886.^ 

Shag {OraeUui eriiUUu$), a species of 
cormorant, also called the crested or green 
cormorant, from its dark-groen plumage. 
Its average length is about 26 inches, and 
to nest, composed of roots and stalks of 
sea- weed lined with grass, is usually found 
on rooky ledges. The young birds have a 
brown ian tint the green plumage, with 
brown and white under-surfa^ 
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8hagr«an\ a spedei of leather prepared 
wi^oot tannine, from horaei aae, camel 
skin, the gramilM* appearance of ite aniface 
l)elng given by imbeading in it, whilst soft, 
the seeds of a species of plant, and afterwards 
shaving down the surfa^, and then by soak- 
ing causing the portions of the skin which 
^ had been fiidented by the seeds to swell up 
into relief. It is dyed with the green pro- 
duced by the action of sal-ammoniac on 
copper mings. It is dso made of the skins 
of the shark, sea- otter, seal, &c. It was 
formerly much used for watch, spectacle, 
and instrument cases. 

Shah, in Persian, signifies *king.’ The 
proper title of the king in Persia is Shah- 
tn-ihah, King of kinffs. 

Shah Jeli^a, the fifth Mogul emperor of 
Delhi, reigned from 1627 to 1658, when he 
was deposM by his son Aurengzebe. Dur- 
ing his reign &e Mogul Empire attained a 
mreat magmfioenoe; he found^ Delhi, where 
he erected the cdebrated peacock throne, 
valued at £6,600,000; built the Taj Mahal 
at Agra, a mausoleum to his favourite wife, 
and several other buildings which have be- 
come architecturally famous. He died at 
Am in 1666. 

lUialdahiapiir, a town in India, in the 
North-west Pro^oes, 95 miles north-west 
of Lucknow, in the executive district of the 
same name. There is a cantonment at the 
place, an American Methodist mission sta- 
tion with churches and schools; and sugar 
works in the neighbourhood. Pop. 78,522. 
— The district forms a portion of the Bo- 
hilkhand Division ; has an area of 1744 sq. 
miles, and pop. of 918,851. 

Shaixp, JOHK, LL.D., bom at Houstoun 
House, Linlithgow, in 1819; died 1885. 
He was educate at Edinburgh Academy, 
Glasgow University, and Bmliol College, 
Oxford. After a term as assistant-master 
at Bugby he was appointed professor of 
humanity in the unitea College of St. Sal- 
vador and St. Leonards at St Andrews in 
1861, beooming principal in 1868. From 
1871 he also held the chair of poetry at 
Oiriord. His works consist of Eimiahoe, a 
HigUand Pastoral, and other Poems (1864); 
Studies in Poetry and Philosophy (1868); 
Culture and (1870); Poetic Inter- 

pretation of l!7ature (1877); Bnmi^ in the 
Men of Letters Series (1879); and Aspects 
of Poetiy (1881). 

Shakcni, or Saaim Qu^ksib, a sect 
which arose at Manchester, in England, 
about 1747, and han sboe been tranilexred 


to America, where it now consists of a num- 
ber at thriving /amilte$. The formal design 
nation which &ey give themselveo is the 
United Society of BeHevers in Christ's 
Second Appearing. That of Shakers was 
given them in rimcule, but is nevertheless 
{Missivcdy accepted by them. The founder 
of the sect as it at present exists was Ann 
Lee, an expelled (^aker, bom in Man- 
chester in 1756. She went to America in 
1774 with seven followers and formed the 
first settlement at Watervliet, near Albany. 
They agree with the Quakers in their ob- 
jections to take oaths, their neglect of cer- 
tain common courtesies of sod^, their re- 
jection of the sacraments, &o. They believe 
in the immediate revelations of the Holy 
Ghost (gifts); maintain that the old law 
is abolimed, the new dispensation begun; 
that intercourse between heaven and earth 
is restored; that God is king and governor; 
that the sin of Adam is atoned, and man 
made free from all errors except his own; 
that every human being will be saved; that 
the earth is heaven, now soiled and st^ed, 
but ready to be brightened by love and 
labour into its primeval state. At first 
the motions from which they derive their 
name were of the most violent, wild, and 
irregular nature— leaping, shouting, dap- 
ping their hands, &o. ; but at present they 
move in a regular, uniform dance to the 
Binring of a hymn, and march round the 
hall of worsh^, olappin^^ their hands in re- 
gular time. The scenes are divided into 
smaller communities called famiUes. each of 
which has its own male and female head. 
Celibacy is enjoined upon all, and married 

S arsons on entering t^ community must 
ve together as brother and sister. All 
property Is held in common, and all tdnd 
themselves to take part in the family busi- 
ness-— the men either as farmery b^ders^ 
gardeners^ smiths, painters, or as followers 
m some other handicraft; and the women hi 
some housebdd occupation, or in the work 
of education. In America there are about 
twenty communities with between two and 
three thousand members^ chiefly in tiie New 
England States. A party of about 100 set- 
tled In the New Forest, Hampshire, about 
1871, and were evicted for debt in the winter 
of 1874, when they suffered much from the 
severe weather. After the death of their 
leader, Mrs. Girling, the community dia- 
per^ 

tax, English poet and 
in 1664, at 
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upcm-AYoii, a town in WarwklDihire. It ii 
Imown {him the pariih register of hit 
fairth-plaoe) HtuA he wae hi^ptieed on ^e 
26ih ot April, and from this it has been 
considered grahable that he was bom on 
28d April His father was John ShiUcspere, 
a burgess of Stratford, who oombinea his 
bnsiness as a butcher, a wool-stapler, and a 
riover with dealinn in timber and own. 
His mother was Ma^ Arden, daughter of 
Bobert Arden of Wifmeoote^ a prosperous 
yeoman farmer. They had eight <Mdren 
(four sons and four daughters), of whom 
William was the third. When the third 
son was bom and for some titne afterwards 
the famiW were prosperous, for we find that 
in 1568 John Snakspere was high-bailiff of 
Stratford. From this fact it may safely be 
inferred that his son received the best edu- 
cation which the grammar-sohool of Strat- 
ford could give. How long the boy re- 
mained at Mool is not known, but it is 
assumed that he would be withdrawn about 
his fourteenth year, owing to the difficulties 
which in 1578 had overtaken his fatber*8 
financial affairs. Oonceming his occnparion 
after leaving school we are fiwe to choose 
among the various traditions which report 
that he was apprenticed to a butcher, that 
he was for some time a schoolmaster, and 
that he was a lau^er's derk. Passing from 
conjecture, the mst absolutely auSientio 
event in Shakspere’s life is 1& marriage 
with Anne Hathaway, daughter of a yeo- 
man in the hamlet of Shottexr, near S6:at- 
ford. The marriage bond is dated Novem- 
ber 28, 1582, at which date Shakspere was 
In his nineteenth year, while, from the date 
on her tombstone, it is known that his wife 
was ekht years older. On the 26th May 
foUowmg their first child, named Susanna, 
was baptised, and in Febroai 7 of 1585 a 
son ana daimhter were bora, who received 
the names of Hamnet and Judith. 

From this date until we find Shakspere 
astid>lished in Ixmdon as a player and dra- 
matist thwe is a gap of seven years, during 
which we are again left to traditian and 
oonjeoture. To account for his leaving Strat- 
lora it has been suggested that bis marrii^ 
with Anne Hathaway had proved unsuB- 
able and unhappy, but there is no positive 
•v^tenoe in support of this belief. Then, 
i^gain, tiiere is tne famous legend of the deer- 
itssHini: lor which it is said he was pmse- 
OUtedbrSIrlliomasLuoycICbarieoote. In 
leUUarion he wrcts^ according to Bcw^ a 
futfriosl ballad whidi so enriged the baronet 


that Shakspere thought it prudent to leave 
Stratford. The more probable reason i% 
that bis Increasing domestio rasponsildlitise, 
together widi the aoqui^tanoe he piesum- 
abiy had with the players from London who 
visited Stratford, induced him to push his 
fortune in the city. What was his occupa- 
tion at the outset of his London life is w> 
doubtful Tradition has it that be tended 
the horses of those who rode to the plays, 
and with such succen that he organized a 
company of youthful asristants who were 
known as Sbakspere’s boya There is pro- 
bably little tm^ in this story. A^at is 
certain, however, is the fact that he soon 
became a well-known player and a drama- 
tist of snob distinction as to call forth an 
envious reference in 1592 from a fellow- 
dramatist This is found in a Groatsworth 
of Wit, written by Bobert Greene, and pub- 
lished afew weeks after hisdeatb by Ohettle. 
In this piece Greene describes a rival drama- 
tist as ^an upstart crow beautified in our 
feathery tygri$ heart wrapt 

in a player^ $ hyde^ supposes he is as well 
able to bombast out a blank verse as the 
best cd you, and being an absolute Johawnet 
foe totum^ is, in bis own conceit, the only 
Shaksoene in a country.* While this may 
certainly be accepted as having reference to 
Shakmre, the snppoied allurion in Spen- 
ser*! Tears of the Muses (1590>91) to Snak- 
spere as *our pleasant Willy* is not easily 
established. 

The first date in Shakspere*! life after his 
arrival in London whidi is settled by clear 
evidence is 1598. In that year he published 
bis Venus and Adonis, with a dedication of 
tbii^ *tbe first heir of my invention,* to 
He:^ Wriothesly, earl of Southam^n; 
and in the foUovdng year he dedicated to 
tiie same patron his other poem of The Bape 
d Lncreoe. As snggesring that tiiis patron- 
age wae substantisd in its nature, there is a 
story to the effect that the earl at one time 
gave Shakspere £1000 to complete some 
purchase he on hand. Whatever truth 

there may be in story, it is certain that 
about this thne Shakspere began to grow in 
fortnne and in fame. In the accounts of 
the treasorer of the chamber it is set down 
that he appeared, along with Burbage end 
other players^ bdore Queen EUasabeth in 
the Christmaetide of 1594 He must, a^ 
at this period have been prodndiig m 
earllnr plays thriftily aocnmulatiug the 

wealth vriiMi were likely to bring. In 
ocmnection with this inoreaie of f orlmie it ia 
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noteworthy that the affaire of hie father, 
John ShMcepere, eeem also to have im- 
proved, for in 1596 he applied at the herald 
office for a grant of arms, which application 
was conceded in the following year. In 
1596 Shakespeare’s only son Hamnet died 
and was buried at S^tford, where the 
famUy continued to reside. Ihe tradition 
is that Shakspere visited his native town 
once a year during the time that he lived 
in London. However this may be, it is 
clear that his interest in Stratford was not 
founded entirely in sentiment or family af- 
fection, for we find that in 1597 he bought 
a substantial house called New Place for 
£60; and in a return of grain and malt he 
is described as the holder of ten quarters. 
There is also documentary evidence to prove 
that he was possessed of property in the 
parish of St. Helen’s, Bishopgate. That he 
was a man of some public importance in 
London is also indicated by a letter dated 
1598, and still extant, in which Abraham 
Sturlev suggests to Richard Quiney that by 
the friends of Mr. Shakspere he might h& 
helped to certain favours which they de- 
sir^ conferred on their native town of 
Stratford; and that the player and drama- 
tist was a man able and likely to be generous 
with his friends is suggested by an extant 
letter in which this same Richard Quiney 
ap^es to Shakspere for a loan of £80. 

While these things indicate the growth of 
his material prosperity, we have proof that 
his fame as a lyrical poet and dramatist 
was also being securely established For 
in 1598 there was published the Palladis 
Tamia, by Francis Meres, in which twelve 
of his plays are enumerated; and in which 
mention is made of his 'sug^ sonnets 
among his private friends.’ Yet, notwith- 
standing this literary activity, he was still 
a player, for when Jonson’s comedy of 
Every Man in his Humour was produced 
in 1598, Shakspere took part in the per- 
formanoe. In the followmg year we find 
that he was a shareholder in the Globe 
nieatre^ and Ids practioal turn is still fur- 
ther evidenced by the fact that he bought 
(1602) 107 acres ii arable land in the paiw 
^ Old Stratford for £320, and acquired 
(1605) for £440 the unexifired term of a 
lease of the tithes of Stratford, Old Strat- 
ford, Bishopton, and Weloombe. Along 
with these material possessions he received 
the style and title oi William Shakspere, 
Gentleman, of Stratford-on-Avon; but in 
London he was still a player in 1603, sinoe 


we know that when Ben Jonson’s jday of 
Sejanus was produced in that year Shak- 
spere occupied a place in the list of actors. 
At what time he ceased to appear upon the 
stage is not known; we are even left in 
doubt when he oeas^ to live in liondon 
and retired to Stratford, though this was 
probably between the years 1610 and 1612. 
His fa&er, John Shakspere, had died in 
1601; his eldest daughter Susanna had 
married, in 1607, a practising physician 
named John Hdd; in the same year his 
brother Edmund, who was also a player, 
died in London and was buried in South- 
war^ the author of Hamlet paying twenty 
shillings for ‘a forenoon knell of &e great 
bell;’ and in 1608 his mother, Mary Shak- 
spere, followed her husband to the grave. 
Of his life in Stratford after his return we 
have no information except doubtful stories 
and a few scrape of documentary evidence. 
The latter ohie% prove that he continued to 
retain a keen interest in the everyday facts 
of the world. Thus we find him, in 1611, 
subscribing towards the expenses of a Strat- 
ford road-bill in parliament; buying a house 
in Blaokfriars, London, for £140; engaging 
in a chancery suit with reference to his tithes 
in Stratford; and opposing the inclosure of 
some common lands at Welcombe. In Feb- 
ruary 1616 bis younger daughter Judith 
married Thomas Quiney, a vintner of Strat- 
ford; on the 25th of the following mouth he 
executed his will; and in another month he 
was dead. The oauseof his death is unknown, 
but in Stratford there was a tradition *that 
Shakspere, Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a 
merry meeting, and, it seems, drank too hard, 
for Shakspere died of a fever there con- 
tracted.’ By his will he left the bulk of his 
property to Susanna Hall and her husband, 
nis daughter Judith, his sister Joan, and his 
godson, while a few friends and fellow- 
players were also remembered. To his wife 
he bequeathed specifically the 'second-best 
bed with the furniture;’ for otherwise there 
would probably be ample proirision made 
for her as a widow havi^ riprt of dower in 
her husband’s fieehold proj^y. He was 
buried in the chanqiil cl Stratford dinrch, 
on the north wall <^^vWoh a monument^ 
with bust and epita|ft^ soon afterwards 
set up. The faoe,^jip|t.bust, which may 
have been modelleil^taii^ taken after 
his deatjhf was oo1||jMf"the eyes being 
hazel, the beard and mirfubunL This bust, 
and the portrait "engraae^ by Droeshout, 
prefixed to the first folio edition of his wri|« 
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logs (1628), ftre the chief Bonroee of our in- 
formatioii regarding the appearance of the 
poet There is auo a dera-maak dated 
1616, and what is known as the Ghandos 
portlet, which are interesting but not au- 
thoritative. As for his chanMster, as esti- 
mated by his contemporaries, it found fit 
expression in the words of Ben Jonson. 



WilUftm ShAkipere, from mommimtal baft At 
Stratfonl'U pon< A Ton . 


*1 loved the man,’ he said, *and do honour 
bis memory on this side idolatry as much as 
any. He was indeed honest, and of an open 
and free nature, had an exo^ent phantasy, 
brave notions, and gentle expressions.’ Seven 
years afterwards (1628) his wife, Anne Hath- 
away, died. His daughter Judith, whose 
three children died in childhood, survived 
him until 1662, while his elder daughter Su- 
sannah died in 1649, leaving one daughter 
named Elizabeth. This grandchild of the 
poet’s was married first to Mr. Thomas Nash 
of Stratford, and then to Sir John Barnard, 
but in 1670 she died childless, and thus 
the family of Shakspere became extinct 
In olaa&ying the plays of Shakspere by the 
aid of such chronology as is possible, modem 
oritios have found it instructive to divide 
his career as a dramatist into four marked 
successive stages. Thidfirtt period (1588-98) 
marks the iMxperienoe of the dramatist 
an^ gives evidencaof experiment in charac- 
teiiMtion, looseness in the construction of 
plot * certain symmetrical artificiality 

to the dialogna To this stage belong:— 
litus Andronicns (1588-90) and part L 
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Heniy VX (1590>91), both of which, it is 
thought, Shakspere mmly retouched; Love’s 
Labour’s Lost (1590); The Comedy of Errors 
(1591); The Two Gontlemen m Verona 
(1592-98); A Midsummer Night's Bream 
(1598-94); parts II. and III. Henry VI. 
(1591-92), in which it is thoi^ht probable 
that Marlowe had a hand; and Eing^chard 
III. (1598). The second period (1694 to 
1601) is that in which, with increased se- 
curity in hb art, the dramatist sets forth 
hb brilliant pageant of Englbh hbtorv, his 
brtohtest conception of the comedy of life, 
and more than proves hb capacity for deeper 
things by one great romantic trag^y. To 
thb stage belong:— King Bichard IL (1594) ; 
parts I. and II. Henry fV. (1697-98); King 
Henry V. (1599); Kmg John (1595); Borneo 
and J^uliet (1596-97); The Mei^ant of 
Venice (1596); Taming of the Shrew (1597); 
Merry Wives ^ Windsor (1598); Much Ado 
about Nothing (1598); As You like It 
(1599) ; and Twelfth Night (1600-1). The 
third period (1602-8) shows ^at the drama- 
tbt, having mastered all the resources of his 
art and tasted life to the full, b strangely 
fascinated by mortal mbchance, so that even 
hb comedy becomes bitter, while hb tra- 
gedy b black with the darkest tempests of 
passionate human experience. To this stage 
in hb development belong; — All’s Well that 
Ends Well (1601-2); Measure for Mea- 
sure (1603); Troilus and Cressida (1603); 
JuUu8C8e8ar(1601); Hamlet (1602); OtheUo 
(1604); King Lear (1605); Macbeth (1606); 
Antony and Cleopatra (1607); Coriolanus 
(1608); and Timon of Athens (1607-8). 
ITie fourth period (1608 to 1618) b that 
in which Shakspere, after having passed 
through a season which was probably dar- 
kened by hb own personal experiences, 
suddenly attained the glad serenity of mind 
which enabled him to write hb last ro- 
mantic plays. To thb period belong:— 
Pericles (1608), which is only partly from 
Shakspere’s hand; Cymbeline (1609); The 
Winter’s Tale (1610-11); The Tempest 
(1610); with (the doubtful) Two Noble Kins- 
men (1612) and King Henry VIII. (1612- 
13), which are partly by another writer, 
supposed to be Fletcher. Of non-dramatic 
pieces Shakspere was the author of Venus 
and Adonis (1598), The Bape of Lucreoe 
(1594), toe Sonnets and A Lover’s Com- 
plaint (1609); while it b iwreed that only a 
few of toe poems in the collection published 
under the name of The Passionate Pilgrim 
(1599) were written by Urn. The Phoenix 
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and tha Tortla, with Shakap«M*f name ap- 
pended, waa rahllshed ae one of the poems 
m Chester's Ix>ve’s Mar^, or Rosslln's 
Com{daint (1601). The plays (of which 
thero were eighteen, pubushM singly In 
quarto form Mtween the yean 1597 end 
1622) were mostly pirated, out a few were 
probably minted from the author's manu- 
soiipts. The first ooUeoted edition (the 
First Folio) was published in 1628, seven 
yean after Shakspere's death, by John 
Heminge and Henry Condell, who claim to 
be the ^friends and fellows’ of the author. 
These editon depreciate the * maimed and 
deformed’ copies previously published, and 
declare that they are now offered ^cured 
and perfect,* whUe the eighteen plays not 
previously published are ^absolute in their 
numbers.^ What is known as the Second 
Folio (1682) is a reprint of the former with 
conjectural emendations which are often 
misleading. The Third FoUo (1664) con- 
tains seven addiUonal plays, and the Fourth 
Folio (1685) was a repr^uction of the 
third. The more important ciitioal editions 
of Shakspere’s plays and complete works 
sinoe published are as follows '.^Nicholas 
Bowe^ 7 vols. 8vo (1709); Alexander Pope, 
7 vols. 4to (1728-25); Louis Theobald, 7 
vola 8vo (1788); Sir T. Hanmer, 6 vols. 
4to (1748-44); !^hop Warburton, 8 vols. 
8vo (1747); Samuel Johnson, 8 vols. 8vo 

m ; E. Oapell, 10 vola 8vo (1767); 

on and Steevens, 10 vols. 8vo (1778); 
Isaac Heed, first * Variorum Edition*, 21 
vols. Svo (1808); Boswell, * Variorum Edi- 
tion,’ 21 vols. 8vo (1821); S. W. Singer, 10 
vols. 18mo (1826): G. Knhrht, 8 vob. 8vo 


65); N. DeUus, 8 vols. 8vo (1854-65); A. 

6 vols. 8vo (1857); R G. 'VWte 
(Riston), 12 vols. 8vo (1857-60); Fomess, 
* Variorum Edition’ (Philadelphia), 8 vols. 
8vo (1878, and subs^uent years; not yet 
oompieted); F. A. Mamhall, ’Henry Irving 
Ediuon,* 8 vols. (1888-90). The chief Uo- 
grimes are :->Shakspere, a Biography, by 
C. Knight (1848); Outlines of we life of 
Shakq^i^ by J. 0. HaUiweU - Phillipps, 
2 vols. (1886) ; and F. G. Fleay’s Chronicle 
History of the life and Work of W. Shak- 
spere^ 8vo (1886). 

Shale, a term applied in geology to all 
argUlaoe^ sti^ which possess to a greater 
or less degree the quality of ^ttii^ into 
layers pa^el to the planes of deposition. 
It is the solidified mud of ancient watws, 


and Is various in colour and oomposiiioii, 
the chief vaiieSes being sandy, oafoareons, 
purely argillaceous, and carbona^us. Shale 
M frequently found deposited between seams 
of oo^and commonly bears fossil impres- 
sions. The sub-variety known as bituminous 
shale burns with fiame, and yields an oiL 
mixed with para68n, of great oommerdal 
importanoe. Alum is also largely manufac- 
tured from the shales of Lancashire, York- 
shire, and Lanarkshire. 

8halloon\ a light woollen stuff said to 
derive its name from ChMons in France, 
where it was originally manufactured. 

Shallop, the name is usually applied to a 
large boat with two masts and rigged like 
a schooner. 

Shallot’, a plant, the AUinm atcaUmicumf 
a species of onion, the mildest cultivated. 
It is sufficiently hai^y to endure the severest 
winters of England. The shallot is used to 
season soups and made dishes, and makes a 
good addition in sauces, salads, and pickles. 

Sha’manUm, a general name applied to 
the idolatrous reugions of a number of 
barbarous nations in Northern Asia. The 
Shaman is a wizard priest who performs 
sacrifices and works magical spells. The 
worshippers believe in a Supreme Being, 
but to this they add the belief that the 
government of the world is in the hands of 
a number of secondary gods both benevolent 
and malevolent towa^ man, and that it is 
absolutely necessary to avert their malign 
influence by magic rites and spells. 

Bhimmai (sbam’a-i), a Jewish rabbi of 
whom little is known, ezowt that he was a 
contemporary of Hillel and his rival in the 
Sanhedrim. See HiUd, 

Shamo, Dsbibt of. See Gobi , 

Bhainoy Leather, a soft leather prepared 
from the ridni of goats, deer, and sheep 
(originally the chamois whence the name) 
by impregnating them udthoU. This leather 
can be washed '^thout losing its colour, and 
is put to innumerable uses. 

CQiuiipooiiig, the name given in the Bast 
Indies to a process connebm bathing, 
in which the whole body is pressed and 
kneaded by the hands of we attendants. 

Shamxoek, the name commonly given to 
the nathmal emblem of Ireland. It is a 
trefoil plant, Moerally sunposed to be the 
plant callti;! white oloverj fljw /bfsMm rspsu^, 
but some ,j#iink it to^lM||fcer the wo<!»- 
sorrel (G^t? AcefoseOSo^^nie plant sold 
in Dul^ on ^ Patrick’s Bay is the etaaU 
yellow trefoil {Tri/bUmm mdmu), ^ 
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Shtia'yl, ft Cftuoiftiftn ohief; wfti bom i& 
the north of Bi^heetan in 1797, and died 
in 1871. He studied Ar^Kian gnunmar 
pbikMophy under the MoUah Jelal-eddiu, 
and beoune a disciple of Kasi-Mollah, whose 
revival of Sufism had formed abondof union 
^onc the tribes of Daghestan. In 1824 he 
joined Kasi- MoUah in the struggle which 
then broke out against the Huasiana. In 
this struggle he ultimately became the 
elected chief, and continued to resist the 
Russian power until 1859 when he was cap- 
tured and taken to St Petersburg. Here 
he was hospitably received by the czar, 
who provide him with a pension and a 
residence. 

S h a ngh a i , or Shanohas (shang-ln^), a 
large city and seaport of China, province of 
Kiangsoo, on the Woosung or whangpoo, 
about 12 miles above its entrance into the 



estuary of the Yang-tsae-ldang. The Chinese 
dtj proper is indosed within walls 24 feet 
hi|h tim streets being narrow and dirty, 
lom the buildings low, crowded, sad for the 
most part unimportaat. In 1848 Shanghai 
was opened aa one of the five treat/ porti^ 
and aa important foreign settlement is now 
estahUshsn (with a^gpsrate go vemm snt) 


outside the dty walls. The Woosung here 
is alwnt J mile wide, and increases to over 
1 mile at its outlet into the Yang-ti^ at 
the port of Wooeung. Along the wy of 
the river extends a wide *bund* or quay 
with a bulwark of stone and numerous stone 
jetties, for landing and loading cargo. In the 
foreip^ settlement there are a fine oatbedraL 
mumdpal offices, hospitals, dub-house, ki 
A munidpal council is elected by the Eng- 
lish and Americans, and another by the 
French, whose quarter is separatdy a^in- 
istered. The subjeots and dtizens of each 
nationality are under the protection of their 
resDiM^ve consuls, and a complete judicial 
Stan has been established, forming at Shang- 
hai a supreme murt, with jurisffiction over 
aU British subjects in China and Japan. 
The Chinese authorities retain oomj^ete 
control over all shipping dues, duties on 
imports and exports, Aa Shanghai has 
water communication with about a third of 
China, and its trade since the opening of 
the port has become very extensive, the 
total of exports and imports together, native 
and foreign, amounting to £56,000,000 an- 
nually. Ae chief imports are cottons, yams, 
woollens, and opium; and the exports, silk, 
tea, rice, and raw cotton. The largest part 
of the foreign trade is in the bands of British 
merchants. The foreign population is about 
8000, and the native population is estimated 
at 800,000. 

Shajmon, the largest river of Ireland, 
rises at the base of Cuilcagh Mountain in 
County Cavan; flows B.w. and b. through 
loughs Allen, Boderg, Bofin, Ree, and Derg; 
divtaes Connaught from Leinster and Mun- 
ster; and enters the Atlantic by a wide 
estuary, at the mouth of which are Loop 
Head in Clare and Ken^ Head in Kerry; 
length about 250 miles. estuary begins 
a httle below Limerick, and is navigable 
by large vesaels, while small craft ^ nearly 
the whole len£^ of the river. The chief 
affluents of the river proper are the Suck 
and Brosnn It is connected with the 
Royal Canal and the Grand Canal, which 
give a direct communication to Dublin, and 
also a oommnniofttion south into the basins 
of the Barrow and Suir. The tide rises in 
springs 17 or 18 feet, and in neaps about 
14 feet. Ccmriderable improvements have 
recently been made in the navigation. 

Bh$any (PMii lavu)^ a sea-fish 
allied to the Uenny, and found under stoiiss 
and sea-weeds^ whm it Inrka B/meansof 
itepeotesal fins it is able to crawl upon land^ 
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and when the tide ebbs will often creep 
upon shore until it finds a crevice wherein 
it can hide until the tide returns. 

Shansee^ an inland province of Northern 
China, with an area of 65,950 sq. miles, is the 
original seat of the Chinese people, and in its 
lowland parts is well oulUvated. The rivers, 
which are almost all tributaries of the Yel- 
low Kiver, are numerous, but not large. 
The chief grain crops are wheat and millet, 
and there are coal, iron, copper, and other 
minerals. The capital is Tae-yuen-foo. Pop. 
14,000,000. 

Shall States, a number of small semi-in- 
dependent communities occupying a district 
N. of Siam and B. of Burmah, the boundary 
of which is not well defined. Each state is 
governed by a chief and a council; the no- 
minal religion is Buddhism, and the practice 
of slavery is general The people (Shans) 
have atts^ed much proficiency in various 
handicrafts, and show g^at aptitude for 
trade. Railways are projected through the 
Shan States to connect the Burmese system 
with Siam, which if carried out will facili- 
tate the progress and development of the 
country. 

Shantung^, a maritime province of China, 
on the Yellow Sea; area, 53,760 square 
miles. The greater portion of this province 
is level. The chief river is the Yellow River 
or Hoang-ho, which, after traversing the 
province in a north-east direction, flows into 
the Gulf of Fe-che-lee. Wheat, millet, and 
indigo are the chief products, and the manu- 
factures include silk, hempen cloths, felt, 
It was in this province that Confucius 
was born. The capital is Tse-nan-foo, and 
the pop. 29,000,000. 

Shap'ini^y, one of the Orkney Islands 
of Scotland, between the islands of Stronsay 
and Pomona. It is about 4 J miles long and 
4 miles broad ; area, 6733 acres, of which 
nine-tenths are under cultivation, and yield 
excellent crops of grain. The surface is 
generally flat, but at one point rises to the 
height m 162 feet. Pop. 903 

Shari, a large river in Central Africa, 
whidi enters &e southern side of Lake 
Tdiad by several mouths after a course of 
about 700 miles from the south-east. See 
Tchad. 

Shark, the general name for a group of 
elasmobranchiate fishes, celebrated for the 
size and voracity of many of the species. 
The form of the body is elongated, and the 
tail thick and fleshy. The mouth is large, 
and armed with several rows of compressed, 


sharp-edged, and sometimes serrated teeth* 
The skin is usually very rough, covered with 
a multitude of uttle osseous tubercles or 
plaooid scales. They are the most formid- 
able and voracious of all fishes, pursue other 
marine animals, and seem to care little 



White Shark {CkirtharUu imltfdria) 


whether their prey be living or dead. They 
often follow vessels for the sake of picking 
up any offal which may be thrown over- 
board, and man himself often becomes a 
victim to their rapaci^. The sharks formed 
the genus SquahiB of Linneeus, which is now 
divided into several families, as the Oarcha- 
ridee, or white sharks; Lamnidie, or basking 
sharks; Scymnides, including the Greenland 
shark; Scyllidss, or dog-fii^es; &c. The 
basking shark {Sdaehenmxinia) is by far the 
largest species, sometimes attaining the 
length of 40 feet, but it has none of the 
ferity of the others. The white shark {Car- 
eharioB vulgdris) is one of the most formid- 



Hammer-hosded Shark (Zwamamalkut), 


able and voracious of the spedes. It is rare 
on the British coasts, but common in many 
of the warmer seas, reaching a length (ff 
over 80 feet The hammer-headed shaihs 
{Zi/gcena)f which are chiefly found in tro- 
picfd seas, are very vorachjpi, and often at- 
tack man. They are nottw o r t hy for the 
remarkable shape of their head, which re- 
sembles somewhat a double-head^ hammer, 
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the eyee being st the extremitiee. Other 
ionns we the porbeagle, blue ihwk, fox 
ehark, sea-fox, sea-ape orthresher, and Green- 
land or northern snwk. The sWk is ovi- 
parous or ovoviviparous, according to cir- 
cumstances. Large numbers of shwks are 
caught in some places (Russian Lapland, 
the north of Norway) for the oil contained 
in their livers. See Dog-fiih^ Porbeagle^ &a 
Sharp, in music, the sign (t) which, 
when placed on a line or space of the staff 
at the commencement of a movement, raises 
all the notes on that line or space or their 
octaves a semitone in pitch. When, in the 
course of the movement, it precedes a note, 
it has the same effect on it or its repetition, 
but only within the same bar. — Double 
aharpf a character ( x ) used in chromatic 
music, and which raises a note two semi- 
tones above its natural pitch. 

Sharp, James, Archbishop of Saint An- 
drews, was bom in the castle of Banff, 1613. 
He studied for the church at the University 
of Aberdeen, and afterwards visited (1689) 
Oxford and perhaps Cambridge. On his re- 
turn he was appointed to the parish of Grail, 
and was soon recognized as a leader of the 
moderate party in the church, on whose be- 
half he visited London as one of their deputies 
to Cromwell. He was afterwards intrusted 
with a mission to Monk in favour of the Re- 
storation, and the latter sent him to Breda 
to meet Charles II. On his return to Scotland 
(1660) he was rewarded by being appointed 
professor of theology in St Andrews, and 
chaplain to the king for Scotland. In 
1661 parliament met and established Epis- 
copacy, and he was shortly afterwards i^- 
pointM archbishop of St Andrews. His 

S ersecutions of the Covenanters made him 
etested by that party» and in 1679 he was 
waylaid and murdered on Magus Moor, Fife- 
shim, by a party of his enemies headed by 
John Balfour of Kinloch. 

Sharp, William, a celebrated English 
line engraver, bom at London in 1749, 
died in 1824. He first practised as a writ- 
ing enmver, but ultimately followed the 
higher branches of bis art vdth great suc- 
cess. His merit was first recognized in con- 
nection with the engraving ^ Stothard*s 
designs for the Novelist's Magazine, and 
his ^ief works of large size are from paint- 
ings by Copley, West, Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Stotha^ !^mney, Salvator Rob% and An- 
nibal CairaooL 

Shaxpe, Samuil, a nephew of Rogers the 
poet, bom 1799, died 1881. In ad&km to 
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numerous biblical publications he is the 
author of a History of Egypt, Chronology 
of Ancient Egypt, and numerous mono- 
graphs on hieroglyj^cs and Egyptian anti- 
quities. 

Bhaston. See ShafUibury^ 

Shastra, or Shastkr, a law or book of 
laws among the Hindus; applied particu- 
larly to a book containing the authorized 
institu^ of religion, and considered of di- 
vine origin. It is also used in a wider sense 
of treatises containing the laws or institutes 
of the various arts and sciences. 

Shave-grass. See Equuetum, 

Shawl, an article of dress usually of a 
square or oblong shape worn by both sexes 
in the East, but in the West chiefly by fe- 
males. Some of the Eastern shawls, as &ose 
of Cashmere, are beautiful and costly fabrics, 
llie usual materials in the manufacture of 
shawls are silk, cotton, hair, or wool. Nor- 
wich and Paisley were long famed for their 
shawls made in imitation of those from In- 
dia. The use of the shawl in Europe belongs 
almost entirely to the present century. 

Shaya-root. See Chay-root. 

Shea, the Boeeia butyracea of botanists, is 
a native of tropical Asia and Africa. The 
trunk of this tree, when pierced, yields a 
copious milky juice, and shea or vegetable 
butter is found in the nuts when crushed. 
The latter are the size of a pigeon’s egg, and 
each tree yields about a bushel. See Bastia, 

Sheading, in the Isle of Man, a riding, 
tithing, or division in which there is a coro- 
ner or chief constable. The isle is divided 
into six sheadings. 

Shears, a kind of large scissors, consist- 
ing of two movable blades with bevel edges 
for cutting cloth, &c. Sometimes, as in the 
shears used by furriers, weavers, Ac., they 
are made of a single piece of steel bent round 
until the blades meet. 

Shsar-taila {Thumaetura), a genus of 
humming-birds, of which the slender shear- 
tail {T. enicura) and Cora’s shear- tail (71 
Corcc) are two familiar species. Th^ bii^ 
occur, the former in Central America gen- 
erally; the latter in Peru and in the Andes 
valleya They derive their name from the 
elongation of the two central tail-feathers 
of t£» males. 

Shaarwater, the name of several marine 
birds of the genus Puffinus, The great 
shear-water {P. einereut), which is 18 inches 
long, is found on the south-west coasts of 
En^d and Wales. They fly rapidly, 
Alrfinwnln^ over the sea, from which th^ 
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pick ap tmall fiehai^ tnoUuios, fto. The 
zubme u lometimee appUed to the adeeor- 
bOl or ikimmer {RhyneKops nigra), 

Bheat-ilaht a name given to the fiahee of 
the family Muridm, of whidi the beet- 
known ep^es is the dy (dluros or sheat- 
fish (SilOrus glanii), found In the Swiss 
lakes, and in Eastern European rivers. See 
Silurui. 

Sheath, in botany, a term applied to a 
petiole when it embraces the manoh from 
which it springs as in grasses; or to a rudi- 
mentary 1^ which wr^Ni round the stem 
on which it grows. 

Sheath-bill {ChitInU alha\ a bird belong- 
iug to the order GraUss. They derive th^ 
name from the homy sheath which over- 
lies the nostrils, and is continued back until 
it extends in a kind of hood, thickly feathered, 
covering the face. In appearance and flight 
they are not unlike pigeons, their plumage 
being dazzlingly white. They inhabit the 
islands of the southern oceans, more espe- 
cially Kerguelen’s Island and the Orozets. 

SheathUig, in naval architecture, is an 
external covering applied to the bottoms of 
wooden vessels to protect them from barna- 
cles and other animal or vegetable parasites. 
Copper was for a long time the material fre- 
quently used, but various other metals have 
Men recently tried, among the most success- 
ful being Muntz’s metal. 

Bhaaye, a grooved wheel in a block or 
pulley upon which the rope or chain works. 

Sheba, anciently a region in the south of 
Arabia, whose queen paid a celebrated visit 
to Solomon. 

Bheboy'gaa, a town of the United States, 
in WisGoniun, on Lidre Michigan at the 
mouth of the Sheboygan river. It ^ a 
good harbour and a ti^e in wheat and lum- 
ber. Pop. 16,859. 

Sheohtm, an andent dty of Palestine, 
situated on the watershed between the 
Mediterranean and the Jordan, about 80 
miles north of Jerusalem, and midway be- 
. tween Galilee and Judea. In the Kew Tes- 
tament narrative it has been identified with 
Sychar, and is now represented by Nablus. 
Sm NaUiu, 

Sheohi'nuh, a term used by the Jews to 
indicate the doud or visible representative 
of the divine presence between the cheru- 
bim of the merqy-seat of the tabemade and 
afterwwds of the temple of Solomon. 

Bheem a ruminant animal of the genus 
OvU^ wily Oapridss, and neariy allied to 
the goat It is one of the most useful 


animals to man, as its wool serves him for 
dothing, its skin is made into leather, its 
flesh is an excellent article of food, and its 
milk, which is thicker than that of oowa 
is us^ in some countries to make butter ana 
cheese. The varieties of the domestic sheep 
(Ovit cmes) are numerous but it is not 
known from what wild species they were 
origindlv bred, although it is probable that 
the smaller short- tailed breeds with crescent- 
shaped horns are descended from the wild 
spedes known as the moufflon. The or- 
dinary life of a sheep is from twelve to fif- 
teen years; but it is usually fattened and 
sent to market at the age of two or three 
years unless its fleece be the object desired. 
The latter is shorn everv year about the 
month of May. The chief English varieties 
of the sheep are the large Ldeester, the 
Cotswold, the Southdown, the Cheviot, and 
the black-faced breeds. The Leicester comes 
early to maturity, attains a great size, al- 
though the mutton is not of the finest quality, 
and Its fleece weighs from 7 to 8 lbs. The 
Cotswold breed, which has been improved 
by crossing with the Leicesters, has fine 
wool, and a fine grained mutton. The South- 
downs are larM, their wool is short, dose, 
and curled, and the mutton is highly valued. 
The Cheviot is a hardier breed than any of 
the preceding; its wool is short, thick, and 
fine, while its mutton is of excellent qudity. 
The black-faced breed is the hardiest of a^ 
its wool is long and coarse, and its mutton is 
considered the finest. The Merino variety 
of sheep originallv belonged to Spain (where 
in summer they feed upon the elevated dis- 
tricts of Navarre, Biscay, and Arragon, and 
winter in the plains of Andalusia, Tsew Cas- 
tile, and Estremadura), but they are now 
rea^ in other parts of the Continent, as 
also in Australia and New Zealand. Their 
wool is long and fine, but the mutton is of 
little value. Of the foreign breeds, which 
are numerous^ mention may be made of the 
broad-tailed or fat-tailed sheep {Ovit loti- 
eauda)t common in Asia and Egypt, and re- 
markable for its large tail, wl£h is loaded 
with fat; the Iceland variety, which has 
sometimes three, four, or five horns; the fat- 
^ ramped sheep of Tartary; the Astrakhan or 
' Buebarian sheep, the wod of whidi is twisted 
in spiral curls of a fine quality; the Walla- 
chian or Cretan sheep, which has long, laige^ 
spiral horns; and the Bo^JlCountain sheea 
a native of the New W^ld, and notable 
for its large horns. See Argt^ Bighorn^ 
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ttmp . See Bct-fy, 
teiMp-laiixel, a email !N<ra American 
ehrob or the genua Ao^»u» (JST. imguitifoLia), 
It is a favourite garden dbraK and receives 
its name from its leaves and shoots being 
hurtful to cattle. Called also LamhlciU, 
Sheepshanlni, John, art patron, bom at 
Leeds 1787« died 1868. In 1856 he pre- 
sented his i^e ooUeotion of paintinga Ac., 
to the nation, and they are now in the l^uth 
Kensington Museum, lliey comprise 283 
oil-paintings and 108 sketches and drawing 
by the most eminent British artista of ms 
time. 

Sheep’s-head, the name of a fish (Sparui 
ovis) caught on the shores of Connecticut 
and Long Island. It is allied to the gilt- 
head and the bream, and isoonsidered a de- 
licious food. It reodves its name from the 
resemblanoe of its head to that of a sheep. 

Sheep-tiok, a well-known dipterous insect 
(MdopJtdgw ovlnus) belongixm to the family 
Hippobosdds or horse-flies. The pupas pro- 
duoM from the are shining ovd bodies 
which become attached to the wool of the 
sheep. From these issue the tick, which is 
homy, bristly, of a rusty oohre-oolour, and 
winglM It fixes its head in the skin of 
the sheep, and extracts the blood, leaving a 
large round tumour. CaXied sheep-louse. 
Bheerai. See Shirae, 

Sheenmaa, a seimort, dockyard, and gar- 
rison town of England, county of Kent, in 
the Isle of Sheppey, on the river Medway, 
at its junction the Thames^ 47 miles 
east of London by raU. The ^bour is 
safe and ooounodious, and the fortifications, 
which are modem, are of immense strength. 
The admiralty dockyard employs a li^ 
number of men, and is principally utilized 
for repaiia. Sheemess has large military 
and naval barrack accommodation. It has 
now become a favourite summer resort, as 
it has a fine beach and excellent facilities 
for bathing, Ac. Pop. 18,841. 

Bhaara, a kind of apparatus for hoisting 
heavy w^htiL consisting of two or more 
poles erecM in a mutually inclined pod- 
tion, and fastened together at the top, their 
lower ends bei^ separated to form an ex- 
tended base, poles are steadied by 

gnyii^ and from the top depends the neces- 
sary tackle for hoisting. Permanent sheeny 
Kwrked by steam, are now used at loading 
whatfi and in dockyards. 

Bhaat, a rope IsAmed to one or both the 
lower eoniers cl a sail, to extend and retain 
h in a particular sitaation. 
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SHEFFIELD. 

Bheiield, a municipal and parliamentaiy 
boroufi^ of England, county of York (West 
^ding), aitnatM on hilly ground at the 
junction of the Sheaf and Son, about 160 
miles north of I^ondon by rail. The site cA 
the town was originally oonfined to the angle 
formed by the Sheaf and Don, but it now 
extends along the slopes above tbeae rivers 
and their tributaries, the Loxley, Hivelin, 
and Porter. In the oentnd parts great 
improvements have recently hem made in 
the crowded streets by the corporation, and 
the suburban districts are wdl built and 
picturesquely situated. The chief ecclesi- 
astical building is the ancient parish church 
of St Peter's in the Perpendicular style, and 
recently restored. Of educational and Ute- 
rary institutions there are the Free Grammar 
School, the Church of England Educational 
Institute, the Firth Cofiege, the Weriey 
College, Kanmoor College, the School of 
Art, and the St George’s Museum founded 
by Mr. Buskin. The principal buildings 
are the Town Hall, the Cutlers’ Hall, the 
Com Exchange, the Music Hall, and the 
Albert HaU. lliere are numerous hospitals 
and charitable institutions. The town is 
well supplied with parks, chief of these 
being the Norfolk, Firth, and Weston parks, 
the hitter of which includes a museum and 
the Mappin Art Gallery. The trade of 
Sheffield is chiefly connected with cutleiy, 
for which it has long been famous, and the 
manufacture of all forms of steel, iron, and 
brass work. The steel manufacture includes 
armour plating, rails, engine csstings, rifles, 
Ac. There are also manufactures of engines, 
machinery, plated goods, Britannia -metal 
goods, optical instruments, stoves and grates, 
Ac. Parliamentary sanction has recently 
been given to a scheme which proposes to 
connect Sheffield with the port of Goole by 
means of a navigable highway suitable for 
ships. Sheffield ii supposed to have been 
originally a Roman station. Edward I. 
granted it a charter as a market town in 
1296, and tibere is indication in Chaucer’s 
writings that the town was then noted for 
its outiery. But it is only since the iwgin- 
idnff of this century that it has developed 
suoE importance as a manufacturing osaire. 
The chief modem event in ito faktoiy wae 
the terrible disaster in 1864, occaskmsdjv 
the bunting of Bradfield Reservoir. The 
parlismeiiti^ divisioiis ol the town are: 
Centrsl, Atterdiffe, Brightsid^ HsUam, 
and ffrfTrinaH «Mh ol which it returns 
cnemsmber. Pop 824,248. 
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Sheik (ihSk or thftk), a title of dknitj 
properly belonging to the ohiefi of the 
Arabic tribes, but now largely used among 
MoalemB as a title of respect The head 
the Mohammedan monasteries, and the head 
man of a village, are sometimes called sheiks. 
The chief m^ti at Constantinople is the 
Sheik-ul-Islam. 

Shell (shel), RiOHAftD Lalok, an Irish 
political orator, bom at Drumdowney, Tip- 
perary, in 1791 ; died 1851. He was edu- 
cated at Stoneyhurst and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and OMsame a member of the Irish 
bar in 1814. Soon afterwards he produced 
a number of plays and wrote a series of 
papers called Sketches of the Irish Bar. 
Along with O’Connell he agitated for Ca- 
tholic emancipation, and in 1831 he entered 
parliament as member for Louth, where he 
soon established his reputation as an orator. 
He was successively appointed vice-presi- 
dent of the board of trade (1839), judge 
advocate-general (1841), master of llie mint 
(1846), and minister at Florence (1850). 

Shekel, a Jewish weight and in later 



times a coin. The weight is believed to 
have been about 218 or 220 grains troy, 
and the value of the silver coin 2s. 6d ster- 
linn. There were also half-shekels coined 
bom of silver and copper. A shekel (weight) 
of TOld was worth £1, 16s. 6d. sterling. The 
sh&el of the sanctuary is supposed to have 
been originally worth double the common 
shekd. 

Shalburne. See Lanadoww. 

Shaldrake, or Sheildrake, the name 
given to two species of British ducks, 
namely, the common sheldrake {Tadoma 
vulMonter or Anas tadoma) and the ruddy 
sheldrake (Cataroa nUUa). They are some- 
times called burrow-ducks, from their habit 
of making their nests in rabbit-burrows. 

Shell, the name applied to the external 
limy covering secreted by various groups of 
invertebrate animals, but restricted in a 
scientific sense to that form of exdskeleton 
secreted by the mantle of the moUusoa. 
Thus the hard coverings of crabs, sea-ur- 


chins, lobsters, foraminifera, Ac., are scien- 
tifically known as 'tests,* and are not to be 
regarded as true shells. The shell In mol- 
lusca ^WB with the growth of the animal, 
to which it affords protection. The shell 
or test of a crustacean does not grow after 
it has once been formed, but is cast and re- 
newed from time to time. In its most ele- 
mentary form the molluscan shell exists as 
simply a covering to the gills. Each separate 
piece is termed a valve. So that when the 
shell consists of one piece, as in whelks, lim- 
pets, Ac., it is called a univalve; when in 
two pieces, as in oysters, mussels, Ac., it 
is called a bivalve; and in the Chiton faii^y 
of gasteropoda it is called, because of its 
eight pieces, a mvltivalve. In their chemical 
compMition shells are usually composed of 
carl^nate of lime, mixed with a small pro- 
portion of organic matter. (See MoUueoot.) 
Shells are much used in ornamental manu- 
factures. See CameOf Mother-of-pearl. 

Shell, a hollow projectile filled with a 
bursting charge of gunpowder or other ex- 
plosive composition, and fitted with a fuse 
to fire it at the desired point SheUs are 
usually made of cast-iron or steel, and for 
mortars or smooth-bore cannon are spherical, 
but for rifled guns are as a rule elongated. 
There are many kinds of shells . — Common 
ahdU are simple hollow projectiles filled 
with powder. On explosion they act like a 
mine. They are very effective in breaching 
earth -works or masonry. — PaUiser shells 
are made of mottled iron with pointed 
heads, nearly solid, and chilled white by 
being cast in iron moulds. They are in- 
tended for use against armour-dad vessels; 
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the chilled poUvjk ^ Tirtue of its intense 
hardness and tflpi crushing strength, pene- 
trates to an exp|p||na^ iStedshdls 
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of BirnOar power have alto been made. — 
Shrapnd tkdJU are shdls filled with bnllets, 
and with a amali bursting cham just suffi- 
oient to split the shell open and release ^e 
bnllets at any given point — Segment ehelU 
are of the nature of shrapnel, ^ey contain 
iron sements built up round the inside of 
the sh^ From their construction they are 
inclined to spread much more than shrapnel 
on bursting, and they should consequently 
be fired to burst close to the object With 
percussion fuzes great results are produced 
Shelley, Mart Wollbtonboraft, the 
second wife of the poet Shelley, was the 
daughter of William C^winand Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, and was bom in London 1797, 
died 1851 . She married Shelley in 1816, after 
having lived with him two years previously 
to the death of his first vdfe. Her romance 
of Frankenstein, which excited an immense 
sensation, was published in 1818, when she 
was at most twenty-one years old. Left 
by her husband’s death, in 1822, with two 
young children to support, she devoted her- 
self for many years to literary composition, 
producing Valperga, The Last Man, and 
other works. In 1840-41 she edited Shel- 
ley's works^ with preface and biographical 
notes. 

Shelley, Perot Btbbhe, boro at Field 
Place, Horsham, Sussex, 4th August, 1792, 
was the son of Sir Timothy Shelley, a Imided 
proprietor of ancient fan^ly, and was edu- 
cate at Sion House School, Brentford, at 
Eton, and at University College, Oxford. Of 
a delicate constitution he was early charac- 
terized by an extreme sensibility and a 
lively imagination, and by a resolute resis- 
tance to authority, custom, and every form 
of what he oonside^ tyranny. At Eton he 
put himself in opposition to the constituted 
authorities by refusing to submit to fagging. 
At Oxford, in his second year at the uni- 
versity, be published anonymously, appa- 
rently as a challenge to the heads of the 
ooUeffes, to whom it was sent, a soholas- 
tio thesis entitled A Defence of Atheism. 
The authorship being known he was dud- 
lenged, and retoing either to acknowledge 
or deny it was at once expeUed. After 
leaving the university he completed his 
poem of Queen Mab, besun some time pre- 
viously, emd privately pilnted in 1813. His 
tint groat poem, Ahyitor, or the Spirit of 
Solitmle, saw the light ha 1816; and this 
was followed, in 1817, by the Blevolt fd 
Islam, a poem in the Spenserian stanza. In 
Sept 1811, six montiis after his expulsion, 


he eloped to Edinbni^b with Harriet West- 
brook, the daughter of a retired innkeeper. 
She was sixteen years of age, his own age 
being nineteen. The marriage turned out 
unhappily, and after nearly three years of 
a wandering unsettled life Mrs. Shelley re- 
turned with two children to her father’s house. 
InNov. 181 6 she committed suicide by drown- 
ing. Shelley was deeply affected by this 
event, but soon after married Mary Godwin, 
with whom he had visited the Continent in 
1814, and by whom he already had a child. 
^ a suit in Chancery decided in 1817, Mr. 
Westbrook obtained l^e ^ardianship of the 
children, on the plea that his atheistical 
opinions and irregular views on marriage 
made the father unfit to be intrusted with 
them. Partly from his lungs being affected, 
and partly from anxiety lest he should be 
deprived of the children of his second mar- 
riage, Shelley left England finally in March 
1818, and the whole roort remainder of his 
life was passed in Italy. After staying for 
some time with Lord Byron at Venice he 
proceeded to Naples; after Naples he visited 
Kome; and from Rome he went to Florence 
and Leghorn, and finally settled at Pisa. 
On the 8th of July, 1821, he was sailing 
along with a Mr. Williams in the Bay of 
Spezia when both were drowned by, as was 
long believed, the upsetting of the boat 
through a sudden squall; but there is some 
suspidon that the boat was purposely run 
down by an Italian felucca for the sake of 
plunder.* According to the quarantine laws 
of Tuscany the bodies were burned, and the 
ashes of Shelley were deposited by his 
friends in the l^testant burying -ground 
of Rome. Apart from spedal causes of 
alienation Shelley’s poetry would never 
have been popular with the mass of readers; 
even although in strength of imagination 
and fertility of fancy, particularly in the 
power of impersonation, as well as in com- 
mand of language and appreciation of the^ 
beautiful in poetk art, be ^ had few rivals. 
The most popular of his works aro his 
minor poems, which appeared from time to 

the Clo^ and the Skylark, ^^rindpal 
poems, besides those alreac^ mentioned, aro 
Helen, and Julian and Mad- 
dalo (the latter a poem recording some ot 
his intercourse with Byron), pmuoed in 
1818; the Cend and the Promethens Un- 
bound, in 1819; the Witch of Adas, in 
1820; and the Ep^isychidion, the Adonids 
(an el^ on Keats), and the Hellas in 
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1821. Many memoirs of Shelley have ap- 
peared the oest of which is the Life by 
Prof. Ed. Dowden published in 1886. 

8hell-lao, or Shsllao. See Zoc. 

Shem, the eldest son of Noah, and anoes- 
tor of Abraham, who was the eighth in 
descent from him according to the genealo- 
gies in the book of Genesis. 

Shem^aha, a town of Bussla^ In Trans- 
caucasia, about 70 miles north-west of Baku. 
In recent times it has suffered severely from 
earthquakes. Sflk manufacture is the prin- 
cipal mdustry. Pop. 26,000. 

Bhcmitio Langnages. See Semitic Lan- 
guages, 

Shanando^ah, a town of the United States, 
in Schuylkill county, Pennsylvania, 12 miles 
H. of Potts ville. Founded m 1863, it is the 
centre of a great coal district Pop. 16,944. 

Shenandoah, a river of the United States, 
which flows north-east through the valley of 
Virginia, and immediately below Harper's 
Ferry joins the Potomac, of which it is the 
prindi^ tributary. Its length is 170 miles, 
the greater part of which is navimble for 
boats. The valley of the Shenandoah was 
the scene of numerous military operations 
in the American dvil war, and was devas- 
tated by General Sherman in 1864. 

Shendy, a town of NuUa, on the Nile, 
between Berber and Khartum, is a dep6t for 
the caravan traffic with Kordofan. From 
Shendy li^t- draught steamers can pass 
readily to Khartum. Pop. 6000. 

81m-se, a province of China, bounded 


the Septuagint by *hades,* in the Authorised 
Version by ‘mve,* ‘pit,* and ‘hell,* but in 
the Revised Bible of 1886 never, ezc^ in 
one ixiatanoe, by the last term. It was, as 
originally conceivedythegloomy under-world, 
the abode of the ghosts or spirits of the dead. 
No retributive idea was connected with it 
until rile time of the exil& See HeU, 
Shepherd Kings. See Hycaoe, 
8hepherd*B D^, a variety of dog em- 
ployed by shepheids to assist in tending the 
flocks, remarkable for its intelligence and 
usefulness. It is generally of laige size, and 
of powerful, lithe build. Ihe tail is inclined 
to be lonff, and possesses a bushy fringe. 
The muzrie is notal^ sharp. The eyes are 
large and bright. *]he limbs are strozigly 
marie, and the whole frame betokens an 
adaptation to an open, out-door life. Of all 
strains of shepherd's dog the Scotch collie 
or colley is the most celebrated. See CotUe, 
Shepherd*B Purse (CapseUa hurea pas- 
tdris), a plant of the natural order Gruciferae. 
It is an annual weed, found in all temperate 
climates, having simple or cut leaves and 
small white flowers. In Britain it occurs in 
all situations up to 1200 feet. 

Shep'pey, an island of England in the 
county of Kent, at the mouth of the Thames, 
between the estuaries of the Medway and 
the Swale. It is 9 miles long and 6 broad, 
is rich and fertile, and contains the town of 
SheemesB. Pop. 18,607. 

Shqiton-lCfillst, a town of Ei^land, in 
Somersetshire, 4} miles east of Wells. It 


on the north by the Great Wall, attd on the 
east by the T^ow River; are% 80,900 sq. 
miles. It is purely an agriccdtum pro- 
vince. From Se-gan Foo, the provincial 
capital, and anciently the capital of the 
empire, radiate a number of roads going 
east^ south, and west, and Shen-se is the 
mat channel of communication between 
China and Central Asia. Pop. 8,276,967. 

Shan'stone, Wiluav, English poet, was 
bom at Leasowes, in the parish ^ Hales- 
owen, Woroestersldre^ in 1714, studied at 
Pembroke College^ Oxford, and passed his 
life in retirement on his small paternal 
estate of Leasowes, beautifying it, and writ- 
ix^ ode% elegies, ballads, and pastoraki, 
whidi had considerable popularity. He 
now holds his jdaoe in literature chiefly by 
his Pastoral BaUads and his SohoohnlsrieBB, 
in the Spenserian stansa, published in 1742. 
He died in 1768. 

Sheol, a Hebrew word 6equently occur- 
ring in ^ Old Testament^ and rendered Iqf 


has a remarkably handsome market-cross, 
erected about 800 years ago, and a church 
with a fine tower 120 feet hi^ The manu- 
factures comprise silk, velvet, crape, rib- 
bons, &c., but brewing is now the principal 
industry. Pop^ 6601. 

Sherbet^ a beverage of the orientals, 
made of wi^r, sugar, lemon -juice, rose- 
water, dried fruits, or similar ixmredients. 

Shttlwinia, a town of England in Dorset- 
shire^ 18 miles n.n.w. from Dorchester. It 
is a place of great antiquity, having been 
the seat of a bishopric from 706 till 1078. 
Ihe church of the ancient abbey, founded in 
998, is one of the finest minsters in the south 
and west of England. It is PJ^y Norman, 
but chiefly Perpendicular. There are here 
mins of a castle, dating from riie time 
ot^phen. The fframmar-aohool is a large 
and flouriridn^^ mblio school Pop. 87 41. 
/taierlirooke^')i^ town of Quebec prov., 
(fcnad% cap^ of county of same name, 
loo ndleB a. of Montreal on both rides of 
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the liver !DiCig<^. It ie » floforitUiiff piece, 
with manufacturee of tweeds end o&er in- 
dnstries, for which its extensive water- 
power is utilised. Pop. 10,110. 

SherlvoolM, Tbi Biobt Hon. Bobxbt 
Lowi^ ViBOOUNT, son of the Bev. Bobert 
Lowe, rector of Bfagham, Notts, was bom 
at Bingham in 1811, end was emoeted at 
Winchester and at University College, Ox- 
ford. In 1842 he was called to the bar, 
and the same year he emigrated to Austra- 
lia, whence, after a snooMsfol career both 
as a barrister and a politician, he returned 
to Emrland in 1861. He was M.P. fmr 
KicUteninster (1852-50), for Caine (1850- 
68), and for the University of I^ndon 
(1868-80). He was joint-seoretaiy of the 
Board of Control (1852-56), vice-president 
of the Board of Ti^e and paymaster-gen- 
eral (1855-58), president of me Board of 
Heal^ and Woe-president of the Educa- 
tional Committee oi the Privy Council (1850 
^4), and chancellor of the exchequer (1868 
-78). In August 1873 he succeed Mr. 
Bruce at the Home Office, and in Feb. 
1874 went out of office ^th his jpartv. 
On the return of the liberals to office in 
May 1880 he was raised to the pMrage by 
the title of Viscount Sherbrooke. His Poems 
of a life appeared in 1885. Died in 1802. 

Bhera AU Khan, Amir of Afghanistan, 
was bom about 1823, and succeeded his 
father. Dost Mohammed, in 1863. During 
the earlier part of his reign he passed 
through many vicissitudes, but by 1868 he 
was &ly established on the throne of Ka- 
bul In 1860 he entered into friendly rela- 
tions with the Indian government These 
friendly relations continued till 1878, when 
a Busnan mission was received with honour 
at Kabul, while shortly afterwards permis- 
sion was refused for a British misidon to 
cross the frontier. Thereupon the British 
invaded Afghanistan and took possession of 
the Khaiber Pass and the Kuiam Valley. 
Shore AH 6ed from Kabul, accompanied by 
the members of the Busnan mission, and 
in 1870 died, a fugitive. In Afghan Turld- 
stan. He was sucMeded by his second son, 
Yaknb Khan, wbo^ however, on account d 
the CavaMari mamaore^ was qieedily de- 
posed and deported to Ihdia, and waa sue- 
oeedad by hie cousin, Abdur Rahman Khan, 
in 188(1 

Sharldaii, Fbiup Hihbt, Ameiicaagsn- 
IgiJ, and the neatest cavalry leader peo- 
dnoM by the American civil war, was been 
St Soiiisns^ Ohlo^ in 1831, gradnatad at 
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the MiUtary Academy, Weat Point, In 1858^ 
and from 1855 to 1861 aerved on the fron- 
tiers of Texaa and Oregon. At theontbretk 
of the dvil war he was a captain in the 
18th Infantry. Having greatly diatinguiahed 
himself in the earHeroattlea of the war, in 
April 1864 Grant appointed him chief of 
cavalry of the Amy of the Potomac, and 
he made several daring cavalrv raids into 
the South. His msh from Winchester to 
Cedar Creek, a distance of 20 miles, in Oct 
1864, which turned a Federal defeat into a 
biilliMit victory, is known as * Sheridan’s 
Bide.* During the final advance upon Bioh- 
mond he was Grant’s right-hand man; he 
fought the battle of Five Forks, which ne- 
oesdtated Lee’s evacuation of Bi<^mond and 
Petersburg; and as Lee fled he constantly 
harassed and attacked him until he com- 
pelled his surrender at Appomattox Conrt- 
house, AprU 9, 1866. After the war he held 
various n^taiy commands. In March 1869 
he became lieutenant-general, and in Feb. 
1884, on the retirement of Sherman, he suo- 
oeded to the command of the army. He 
died August 5, 1888. An account of his 
militaiy career, written by himself appeared 
in 1889. 

Bheridaii, Bxohabd Bbinslxt ButIiXB, 
was bom at Dublin in 1751, his father 
being Thomas Sheridan, actor, and latterly 
teacher of elocution. (Sm next article.) He 
was sent for a short time to a school in Dub- 
lin, and in 1762 to Harrow, where he did not 
dis^gidsh himself. In 1772 he eloped to 
France with Miss linley. a young singer of 
great beauty and aooomplishmente. Shortly 
before his marriage be had entered at the 
Middle Temple, Imt his studies were prose- 
cuted with little assiduity, and he was 
never called to the bar. Without means 
or a profession he appUed himself to compo- 
sition for the stag^and on 17th January, 
1775, brought out The Bivals, whk^, after 
a temporary failure from hud acting, at- 
tained a brilliant success. On 21st Nov. 
he produced the oomio opera, The Duenna, 
which bad a nm of seventy-five nlghU^ an 
unprecedented success. In 1776 he man- 
aged to fl"d money to become one of the 
proprieton of Drury Lane Theatre, where, 

m 1777, appeared The School for SowdalJiJi 

moat famoai comedy, and in 1779 The CH- 
tlcL a faros^ which like The Duenna and I%e 
Swiecl for Scandal was a moddi of its kind, 
shared in their brilliant sncoeia BQi 
diwmatio reimtal^ and ispeoialfy ^so^ 

giffci^ brongN him into limnnaoy wHli Poi^ 
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Burke, Windham, and other Whig leaden, 
and in 1780 Fox got him returns to par- 
liament for Stafford. In 1782 he becrae 
under-aeoretary of state; in 1788 secretary 
of the treasury; in 1806 treasurer of the 
navy and privy-councillor. He never be- 
came a statesman, but his fame soon rose 
high as an orator. His greatest effort was 
his * Begum’ speech on the impeachment of 
Warren Hastmgs (1787), which Pitt said 
^surpassed all the eloquence of ancient and 
modem times.’ His wife died in 1792. In 
1795 he married Miss Ogle, a daughter of 
tile Dean of Winchester, wi^ whom he re- 
ceived a considerable accession of means. 
He was on terms of intimacy with the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards Geoige IV.), 
which did not improve his naturally disso- 
lute and extravagant habits. His parlia- 
mentary career ended in 1812, and the re- 
mainder of his life was constantly harassed 
by debt and disappointment. He died in 
1816, having narrowly escaped arrest for 
debt on his death-bed. Sheridan’s plays 
are especiallv distinguished for their wit, 
which, though brilliant, is easy and natural. 
In plot and character there is little origina- 
lity, but admirable selection. His wit was 
studiedly polished and refined, and what he 
borrowed was, if not improved, always at 
least brilliantly set 

Sheridan, Thomas, D.D., grandfather of 
R. B. Sheridan, bom 1684, died 1788. He 
was a close friend and confidant of Swift’s, 
and was noted for his learning and eooentri- 
dties. He wrote the Art of Punning, and 
published an edition of Persius.— HS i son, 
Thomas, father of the dramatist, bom 1721, 
died 1788, was educated at Westminster 
School and Trinity Gollem, Dublin. He 
became an actor and teamer of elocution, 
and published a Plan of Education, Life of 
Swift, and a Dictionaiy of the English Lan- 

E .— His wife, Feanobb Chambkblaime 
-66), was the author of two novels, 
y Biddulph and Nourjahad; and two 
plays, The Dis(x>very and The Dupe. 

Sherlf, an Arabic title equivalent to 
noble^ borne by the descendants of Moham- 
med. It descends both in the male and 
female line. Those who possess this rank 
are distinguished by green turbans and veils, 
green being the colour of the Prophet. The 
title is applied speoifioally to the chief ma- 
gistrate of Mecca. 

Sher'ifl^ in England, the chief officer of 
the crown in every oounty, appointed an- 
nually. The custody of the oounty is com- 


mitted to him by letters-patent^ and he has 
charge of all &e business of the crown 
therein. During his tenure of office he 
takes precedence within the county of any 
nobleman, and is entitled to sit on the 
bench wilk the justices of assize. The per- 
son i^pointed is bound under a penalty to 
serve the office, except in specified cases of 
exemption or disabmty, but a person who 
has served one year is not liable to serve 
again till after an interval of three years if 
there be another sufficient person in the 
county. The sheriff is specially intrusted 
with the execution of the laws and the pre- 
servation of the peace, and for this purpose 
he has at his disposal the whole civil force 
of the county — in old legal phraseology the 
<potK eomitatus. The most ordinary of his 
functions, such as the execution of writs, 
be universally performs by a deputy called 
under-sheriff, while he himself only performs 
in person those duties which are either 
purely honorary, such as attendance upon 
the judges on circuit, or which are of some 
diraity and public importance, such as pro- 
sing over elections and holding oounty 
meetings, which he may call at any time. 
Since the time of Henry I. the Liverymen of 
London have, on Midsummer Day, elected 
two sheriffs, who have been jointly sheriff 
of Middlesex, but by the Local Government 
Act of 1888 it is provided that while the 
city of London may continue a separate 
county, with its own sheriffs, these shall no 
longer be jointly sheriff of Middlesex, and 
that the county of London shall have a 
sheriff of its own. The office of sheriff was 
formerly hereditary in some counties, and 
continued so in Westmoreland till the death 
of the last hereditary sheriff, the Earl of 
Tbanet, in 1849. 

In ^tland there are three degrees of 
sheriffs, iJl of whom are appointed ^ vUam 
aut eulpam. The highest sheriff is the lord- 
lieutenant of the county; but as sheriff bis 
office is merely nominal The sheriff -depute, 
appointed by the crown, is now known as 
sheriff, or sheriff-principal, and is the 
chief judge of the oounty. Under him are 
one or more sheriffs-substitute, who are the 
resident judges ordinaiy of the county, and 
are also appointed by the crown. The 
greater part of the duties of the office prac- 
tically rests with the sheriffs-substitute, who 
have a rather wide jurisdiction in both dvil 
and criminal oases. The sheriff-prindpal is 
usually an advocate practising in Edinb^h. 
There are also h#orary shwiffs-sabatitute^ 
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who in minor cases may act for the sheriff- 
sabetitate in his afasenoe. There is an ap- 
peal from the decisions of the sheriffs-sno- 
stitnte to the sheriff-principal, and from him 
to the Court of Se^on. In the United 
States the sheriff u a very different func- 
tionary, not holding the poidtion of a judge 
at all, but acting as the highest peace officer 
of his county, having to pursue and arrest 
criminals, to carry out sentences, to take 
charge of the jail, &c. 

Sbsriff-olerk, in Scotland, the clerk of 
the sheriff's court who has charge of the 
records of the court He registers the judg- 
ments of the court, and issues them to the 
proper parties. There is a principal sheriff- 
den appointed by the crown for each 
county, and one or more depute-derks under 
him. 

Sheriftnuir, or Sheriff Moor, a place 
in Scotland, in the parish of Dunblane, in 
Perthshire. Here an indecisive battle was 
f ought between the troops of Geoige I. under 
the Duke of Aigyle, and a rebel force of 
the adherents of the Stuarts under the Earl 
of Mar, in 1715. 

Sherlock, Thomas, D.D., Bishop of Lon- 
don, the son of Dr. Wm. Sherlock, dean of 
St. Paul’s, was bom in London in 1678, 
was educated at Catharine Hall, Cambridge, 
and succeeded his father as master of the 
Temple in 1704. In 1728 he was ap- 
pointed to the see of Bangor; in 1784 he 
was translated to the see of Sdisbury; and 
in 1748 (having refused the primacy) to the 
see of London, where he remained till his 
death in 1761. He was the author of sev- 
eral controversial works on Christian evi- 
dences, induding The Use and Intent of 
Prophecy (1726), The Trial of the Witnesses 
of the BMurreotion of Jesus (1729), and 
publii^ed four vols. of his discourses at the 
Temple Church (1764-68), wMch gained 
him a high reputation as a pulpit orator. 

Sherlock, William, D.D., Dean of St 
Paul’s, was bom in Southwark, 1641, studied 
at Eton and at Peterhouse, Cambridge; be- 
came rector of St George, BotolphLane, Ijon- 
don, in 1669; prebendary of St Paul’s, 1681 ; 
master of the Temple, 1684; and dean of 
St Paul’s, 1691. At first he refused the 
oaths to William and Mary, but subse- 
quently took tiiem. He was the author 
d numerous theological and controversial 
works, induding a Practical Discourse Con- 
cerning Death (1690); a Yindioatioii of the 
Doctrine of the Trinfiy (1691), being a re- 
ply to Dr. South; and a Treatise on ^e 
yoL. vn. 466 


Immortality of the Soul (1704). He died at 
Hampstead in 1707. 

Sherman, a dty of the United States, in 
Grayson county, Texas, 78 miles N. of Dal- 
laa It is the centre of a cotton and grain 
district Pop. 7886. 

Sherman, William Tsoumbeh, Ameri- 
can general, was bom at Lancaster, Ohio, 
1820, graduated at the military academy, 
West Point, in 1840, and served in Flo- 
rida, Mexico, and elsewhere till 1852, when 
he resigned his commission. On the break- 
ing out of the dvil war he offered bis 
services to the U. S. government, and was 
appointed colonel of the 13th Regiment of 
Infantry. He was present at the battle of 
Bull Run, greatly distinguished himself at 
Shiloh, and subsequently took a prominent 
part in the operations under Grant around 
Vicksburg and Memphis. In March 1864 
he succeeded Grant as commander of the 
military division of the Mississippi, and 
at the beginning of May, simultaneously 
with Grant’s advance in the eMt, he entered 
upon his invasion of Geoigia. On Sep- 
temW 2, after a number of battles, he re- 
ceived the capitulation of Atlanta, and on 
December 21 , of Savannah ; and then turning 
northwards into the CaroUnss and fighting 
more battles, he received the surrender of 
General J. E. Johnston, at Durham station, 
April 26, 1866, a surrender which brought 
the war to a dose. Sherman was made a 
major-general in August 1864, lieutenant- 
general in July 1866, and general and oom- 
mander-in-chief in March 1889. He waa 
retired in 1884. His miUtary career is de- 
tailed in his Memoirs, written by himself, 
and published in 1876. He died in 1891. 

Sherry, a Spanish wine made in the 
neighbourhood of Xeres de la Frontera, in 
the province of Andalnsia, near Cadix. The 
soil of the best vineyards consisto chiefly of 
carbonate of lime, with a small admixture 
of silex and day, and occasionally magnesi^ 
The dry sherry is the most esteemed, the 
finest variety being the Amontillado sherry. 
The sherry wines are shipped for the most 
part at Cadis, and are prindpaUy extxM^ 
to England. No wine is more largely imi- 
tated and adulterated than sherry. 

Bbenrood Foreit, an andent royal forest 
Id NottinghwMJbire, odebrmt^ for the e*- 
ploiti of KoWn Hood end hie f ^owen^ 
The forest proper was the diftrid bete^ 
Nottinffbam sad Worksop, extending abort 
25 mto north to sorth, and 6 to 8 eart to 

m 
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Bl^thwd, or Eivlavd, «ti Iniolar eomtf 
of SootUndy about 50 milet v.B. of Orkney; 
area, 852,876 aorei. ItooniiBtBofaboatBiiie^ 
iilaade and lelete, of which twenty-nine are 
Inhabited, the lamet being the fofiowing: — 
Mainland, Yell, Unet, Whaleey, Fetlar, and 
Breeaay, the fitet oooupyinff about three- 
fourth! of the whole area of the mup. The 
coaiteare generally bold and precnpitons, pre- 
eenting oUffe broken into tne most nigged 
and fantaotio forme, and attidning in Foula 
the height of 1200 feet above the eea. Their 
deep oMeke and sounde form a Bucoeuion of 
Boue natural harbours. The interior k not 
very elevated, the highest summit, Booness 
HiU, in the north of Mainland, ridng onlv 
1476feet, but it iseztremely wild and rugged. 
The soil, where the surface is flat, is gen- 
mlly mossy, but alluvium of good qu^ty 
Is not uncommon along some of the bays 
and in the small vales, and a considerable 
quantity of tolerable land has been made by 
long culture. The principal crops are black 
oats, here, turnips, and potatoes. There is al- 
most a total absence of trees. The live stock, 
including cattle, horses, and sheep, were 
until recent years remarkable for their di- 
minutive sise, but theee animals have been 
improved in rise and value by crossing them 
with breeds from the south. The Shetland 
pony is well known, and is not surpassed by 
any horse of its dimensions for strong and 
hai^ihood. The flsheries, espeoiidly the 
herring-fishery, are very valuabk, and afford 
the chief employment The Imitting of 
woollen artidlM may be said to be the only 
native manufacture. Forparliamentarvpur- 
poeee Shetland unites with Orkney in re- 
turning one member. The only town is Ler- 
wick. Pop. 28,711. 
jftilkhi. See BhiUn, 

Ehiblwleth, a word wMch was made by 
Jej^thah the criterion to distinguish the 
l^hraimites from the Gileadites at the fords 
of Jordan. See Judges ziL 
Bkiel, Look, a fresh-water lake in Soot- 
land, on the boundary between Inverness- 
shire and Aigyleshire. It is about 15 miles 
long, but extremely narrow. It disdiaiges 
by the river Shiel, which flows 8 miles M.w. 
to the sea at Loch Hoidart. 

BMald, a pleoe of defensive amour, borne 
on the left arm. Shields squally disap- 
neared with the intreduonon of mearm% 
out the target and broadsword were the fa- 
vourite arms of riie Sootoh Highlanders up to 
the middle of the 18th oentuiy. See Arm 
€fnd Amwur, 


Shield, in heraldry, the esoutdieon or field 
on which are placed bearings in coats (d 
arms. The shape of the shield upon whidi 
herridio bearings are displayed is left a good 





oiiwwnPi 

1, li0SMis*4hlel(L 9 and 8, Vuujtful formi. 4,Spsdt 
ahield-the beri henkUe fonn. 

desl to fancy; the form of the lozenge, how- 
ever, is used only by single ladies and widows. 
The shield used in funeral processions is of 
a square form, and divided per pale, the one 
half being sable, or the whole black, as the 
case may be, with a scroll border around, 
and in centre the ams of the deceased 
upon a shield of the usual form. Bee Her- 
aldry, 

Bhield-ftni, a common name for ferns of 
the genus Aepidium, natural order Poly- 
podifmesB, so named from the fom of tne 
Indurium of the fmotifioation, which is 
rouudly-peltate or kidney-shaped Several 
are natives Britain, among which is the 
fragrant shield-fem {A, fragrane)^ some- 
times employed as a substitute for tea. 

Bhlrida, Kobth, a town and port of Eng- 
land, in Northumberland, on the north bank 
of the Tyne, near Its mouth in the German 
Ocean, forming part of the municipal and 
parliamentary borough of Tynemouth, the 
whole of which is popularly called North 
Shields. Pop. 21,598. See next article and 
Tynemouth, 

Shields, South, a municipal and pariia- 
mentaxT Iwrough of England in the oonnty 
of Durham, near the mouth of the Tyse^ 
opposite to North Shields, and eommuni- 
oating with it by steam-ferry. The indus- 
tries comprise glass, earthenware, alkali and 
obemioala, oomge, steam-enme boflera, 
and ohain-oables and anoboiSy Derides ship- 
building. Hie ports of North Shields and 
South Shielda, foimed by an expanrion of 
the river into a iride bay, have bmm grsaify 
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isipfovad and deepanad by diadgbg andtha 
aobitniotloii of piera» and aca ombla of 
oontaining vaaaala of any ihsa at thaw qua ja. 
That cany on a vary extanalTe trade, par- 
tioularly in coal from the exteneive oolUmea 
in the vioinlty. South Shields was made a 
parliamentaty borough in 1882, and a muni- 
cipal borough in 1850. It returns one mem- 
bn to parliament Pop. 78,481. 

- Sbiimiil, a market town of England, in 
Shropshire, 17 miles x. of Shrewibuxy. It 
is a place of antiquity, picturesquely 
situated, and has a fine old church. Most 
of the i^abitants are employed in the coal 
and iron industries. P<^ 8581. 

Shiites (shfitz), one of the two great sects 
of Mohammedans, who do not acknowledm 
the Sunna as a law, and believe that All, 
the fourth caliph after Mohammed, was his 
first lawful sttooessor. The Persians are 
Shiites. See Sunnites, 

Shikaxvnr'i chief town of Shikarpur Dis- 
trict, Shid Province, Bombay Presidency. 
India, 18 miles west of the Indus and 2o 
south-east of Jacobabad. It is an emporium 
lor transit trade between the Bolim Pass 


and Karachi, but has lost much of its com- 
mercial importance since the opening of the 
Indus Valley Railway. The prmcipa! manu- 
factures are caipets and coarse cotton doth. 
Pop. 42,004. 

Shikohabad', a town of India, in the 
Nor^- western Provinces, Malnpuri Dis- 
trict, 84 miles w. of Maintniri town. It Is 
the birthplace of several Hindu and Mussul- 
man saints, and contains numerous temples 
andmosquea It has manufactures of sweet- 
meats and cotton doth, and was formerly a 
great emporium for raw cotton. Pop. 11,826. 

ShUUiig, an English silver odn, equal in 
▼aloe to 12 bronze pence or one^twentieth 
of a pound sterling, and approximate in 
value V> 25 American cents, to 1*25 French 
francs, and to 1*11 German marks. 

Shillmisr. a town of India, in the Khasi 
and Jaintja Hills District the administrative 
capital of the province of dasam, on the 
Brahmaputnk It is a sanatorium being 
rituated on a tabla-land 4900 feet above sea- 
leveL Pqi 6700, now rapidly increasing. 

Sltiloh, Battli of, one of the most 
mdnorable battles of the American dvR 
fittdich is In T s nn ssiee , 2 miles west of 
PfMrarg Landing, on the Tennessee tiver, 
and took Ifei nanm n«m a log chiqMil known 
di* Shiloh ohuroh.’ The bam was fon^ 
Ob tile OOi and 7Ri of Am^ im, Qfimt 
fmA Shttman IsadBngtte Fedsval% and A. 


S. Johnston and Beauregard Rie Coaled- 
erates. The first day tne Oonfederalei, 
t aking the Federals bv snrpriee, drove thm 
from their Unee, with neavy lose hi men and 
font; but the second day the Federals, hav- 
ing received rdnforoements, and hugely out- 
numbering the Confederates, regained thdr 
lines, and forced the Confederal to retreat 
to their former position at Corinth. 

Sblmo'fa, chief town of Shimoga District, 
Mysore State, Southern India, 171 miles 
N.w. of Bangalore. Pop. 12,040. — Area of 
district, 8797 square miles; pop. 499,728. 

Shlnumoaaki. See Simonoseki, 

Shin, Looh, a lake of Scotland, In the 
south of Sutherlandshire, stretching north- 
west to south-west about 24 miles, with an 
average breadth of about 1 mile, and dis- 
ohan^ itself hy the Shin, which falls into 
the Kyle of Sutherland. 

ghim-Xing. See LeaoUmg, 

Shingle, a thin piece of wcx^ resembling a 
roofing slate, and used for the same purpose 
and in the same way. In Canada and the 
United States, and other plaoee where tim- 
ber is plentiful, shingles are extensively used 
for a roof-oovering. They are usually out 
by ingenious miwhinery devised for the 
speoiaf purpose. 

Shingles (L. cingulum, a belt), an eruptive 
sldn disease (Herpes zoster), which usually 
starts from the backbone and half round 

the body, farming a belt of inflamed patohen^ 
with dustered vesides. It rardy endrdas 
the body, thonsrh the popular o|Won that 
if it does it wul prove fatal is a dduston. 
It is sometimes produced by sodden expo- 
sure to odd after violent exerdse, and 
sometimes follows acute affections of the 
re^iratory ormms. It seems to depend 
upon abnormiu nervous action, as It fre- 
quently marks out upon the surface die 
part d the integument supplied by some 
one branch of a nerve. It is usn^y at- 
tended with more or less neoralffio pain and 
fever. It k a seE-limhed or cydioaf disease, 
usually running its course in about a fort- 


yiim, one of the two great religloiis 

. Japan* In its origin It was a form of 
store wordiip, but the essence of the rsH- 
km is now ancestor worship and saorifioe 
I departed heroes. 

or Txoooi', the tub o( O* 
iMdltai7iiilUt*t7niler(if Jumui toiBMy 
HitariM tdt til* MTdatioii cf 1868 , ^liw 
jlMtitod tiw Mlindo b poww 8 m 
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Ship, in the most general lenie^ a venel 
intended for navigating the ocean* In con- 
tradistinction to boat, which is the most 
general term for a navigable vesiel, it sig- 
nifies a vessel intended mr distant voyages. 
Ships are of various sizes, and fitted for 
vanous uses^ and receive vinous names, ac- 
cording to their rig and the purposes to 
which they are applied, as man-of-war ships, 
transports, merchantmen, barques, brigs, 
schooners, luggers, sloops, xeb^, galleys, 
&o. The name as descriptive of a pa^cular 
rig, and as roughly implying a certain size, 
hM been used to designate a vessel furnished 
with a bowsprit and three or four masts, 
each of which is composed of a lower-mast, 
a top-mast, and a top-gallant mast, and 
carrying a certain numner of square sails on 
each of the masts. These masts are named, 
beginning with the foremost, the fore, the 
m^, and mizzen masts; and when there is 
a fourth it is called the jigger-mast. The 
principal sails are named according to the 
masts to which they belong. (See Sails.) 
Owing to increase of size and the develop- 
ment of steam navigation the restricted ap- 
plication of the term ship is now of Uttle 
value. 

There were two primitive types of ship- 
building from one or other of which, or 
rather perhaps from a joint development of 
both, all the improvements of modem times 
have proceeded. These were the raft and 
the canoe : the one, formed by fixing together 
planks and spars, gave a fioating surface 
strong and buoyant enough to support a 
cargo; the other, made by hollowing out the 
body of a tree and sharpening the ends, 
gave with little oonstruoave art the rude 
model of a form fitted for navigation. In 
like manner there have been from time 
immemorial two distinct modes of propul- 
sion, by oars and sails. 

The ancient art of ship -building, like 
many other arts, was lost in the over- 
wheuning tide of barbarism which overthrew 
the last of the great empires of antiquity. 
The ruder nations of Europe had to begin 
again in OTMt measure on their own re- 
sources. Tlie war galley of the ancients 
may possibly be so far preserved in the 
medisBval gaUeys iqiplied to the same pur- 
pose. On the Mediterranean, too, an un- 
broken line of coasting ships mav probably 
have continued to sail But it appears 
evident thi^ the proffress made in ship- 
building under tiie Roman Empire, not 
to speak of the PhoBnidans and other ear- 


lier navigators, was much greater than was 
transmitled to medueval Europe. Ship- 
building made little progress in Europe tul 
the discovery of the compass, which was in- 
troduced in a rude form in the 12th century, 
and had been improved and had come into 
common use in the 1 4th century. The open- 
ing up of the passage to India and the dis- 
covery of America made another epoch in 
its progress. In the building of large vessels 
the Spaniards long took the lead, and were 
followed by the French, who specially dis- 
tinguished themselves in the theoretical 
study of the art. In the early progress of 
the art of ship-building the English took 
little or no part When Henry VII. built 
the Henry Grace de JHeUt which is regarded 
as the parent of the British navy, the Eng- 
lish were greatly inferior to the nations of 
Southern Europe both in navigation and in 
ship-building. In the reign of Elizabeth 
the English fleet proved its superiority to 
that of Spain in respect of fighting capacity, 
but it was afterwards rivt^ed by that of 
HoUmid. Bapid improvement was made 
in ship-building during the 17th and 18th 
centuries in England as well as the mari- 
time states of the Continent. The first 
three-decker was built in England in 1687. 
She was called the Sovereign of the SeaSf 
and was deemed the best man-of-war in the 
world. In 1768 the French adopted three- 
deckers ; and from their application of sci- 
ence they acquired a deddea superiority in 
the size and models of their ships over the 
English. In the early part of &e present 
century the lead in improvement was taken 
by the United States. English builders 
were at first sceptical as to American im- 
provements; but in 1882 Scott Russell 
theoretically established the prindples on 
which speed in sailing depends — prindples 
which had already b^n practically iqpplied 
not only by the Americans but by the 
Spaniaim From the time of their theo- 
retical establishment they were rapidly 
adopted in England, and a race of improve- 
ment began between Great Britain and 
America. The true prindples of construc- 
tion both in build and rig were exemplified 
in the celebrated Baltimore clipper schooners, 
which were sharp in the bow, deep in the 
stem, of great length, and lyi^ low in the 
water, with long, slender masts, and large 
sails out with great skill The same prin- 
dples were afterwards ^pfflied to square- 
rigged vessels, and produced the EngUah 
and American dipper whidi did so 
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much to develop the trade of India, China, 
and Auatralia with both Europe and Am ari/^ 
A great change came over the art of 
ship-lading when steam was introduced 
ana wood gave place to iron and then to 
steeL The first steamer built expressly for 
regular voyages between Europe and Ame- 
rica was Uie Great Western, launched hi 
1887. She was propelled by paddles, but 
about the same ^e Ericsson invented his 
screw-propeller, which was soon adopted ^ 
sea-goW ships, and the British Admiralty 
possessed a screw vessel in 1842. (See 
Screw ‘propdier.) Iron vessels were built 
early in the present century for canal ser- 
vice, then for river service, and later for 
packet service on the coasts. About 1838 
iron vessels were built for ocean service, 
but the first ocean-going steamship in its 
present form, built of iron and propelled by 
the screw, was the Great Britain, launched 
in 1842. Compound engines (first intro- 
duced by Messrs. Randolph, Elder, A Ca 
of Glasgow, in 1854), with high-pressure 
steam, were not used in the lioyfid Navy 
till 1 867 (in the Sirius). And so the progress 
of steam navigation is marked by special 
types of vessels built from time to time. 
(See Steam Navigation.) llie use of iron 
and steel in the construction of ships has 
made Britain, where there is such an im- 
limited supply of iron, and such skill in 
working it, the home of ship-building. This 
industry formerly had its seat at the ports 
where suitable timber was most accessible, 
but is now to be found chiefly at those 
where the coal and the iron are near. Thus 
the Clyde, the Tyne, and the Wear have 
become the prind]^ centres of ship-building. 
In recent years the shipping launched in 
the United Kingdom has usually exceeded 
1,000,000 tons, about nine-tenths of this 
tonnage being steamers. Many of the 
vessels belonging to the great ocean lines 
are splendid specimens of naval architecture, 
some of them being 600 feet in length, hav- 
ing a capacity of 10,000 or 12,000 tons or 
even more, and with engines working up to 
20,000 or 80,000 horse-power. The laigest 
vessels are all propelled by steam, but very 
large sailing vessels are nowconstructedalso, 
especially since it became not uncommon 
to fit tibem with four, and even five masts. 

An iron vessel is lighter than a wooden 
one of the same size, and with iron the 
same strength may be obtained with less 
weight. Ircm is also far more manageable 
than wood, as it can be bent with ease into 
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any remiired shapa Steel, whidi is now 
superseding iron for building ships, is a still 
lighter material and is equity manmabla 
In wooden ships the keel forms the base of 
the whole structure; from it rise on either 
side a large number of rihs, consisting cA 
B^ng timbers usually built up of several 
pieces, and having the requisite curvature 
a^rding to the imape of the vessel; to the 
ribs are attached by bolts or wooden pins the 
planks that form the outer skin or covering, 
the interstices between the planks being 
made water-tight by caulking; internally 
beams extend from side to side to support 
the deck or decks. In steel or iron ships 
the keel b of far less importance than in 
wooden ships, and does not as in them hold 
the position of foimdation or ‘back- bone* 
to the whole structure, since an iron vessel 

The keel b constracteJ^ of ^ates ifveted 
together, and sometimes b made hollow. 
From it, and riveted to it on either side, 
rise the ribs, which are girders built up of 
plates, and to the ribs on the outside b 
fastened the plating. The plating consists 
of sheets of iron -plate overlapping each 
other at the edges, where the^ are riveted 
together, lliere may be an mner skin of 
plating as well as an outer. The ribs are 
tied together and at the same time held 
apart by beams of iron, which support the 
deck or decks. The decks consbt of wooden 
planking with thin metal plates below. In 
the finer class of ships there are water- 
tight partitions or bulkheads of iron stretch- 
ing across the vessel from side to side and 
from keel to deck, with water- tight doors 
in them, so that if in case of accident water 
gets into one of them the rest may keep the 
ship afloat Sometimes there b also a bulk- 
he^ extending lengthwise. For the modem 

E pe of war-vesseb see Iron-dad Vessels, 
le also Navigation, Compass, Log, Navy, 
Sail, Ac. 

Ship Canal, a canal for the pipage of 
sea-going vessels. Ship canab are intended 
either to make an inland, or comparatively 
inland place, a seaport, or to connect sea 
with sea, and thus obviate a long ocean 
navigation. Gf the former kind are the 
Manchester Ship Canal, making that oitv a 
seaport end the Amsterdam Canal, which 
ves Amsterdam a direct passage to the 
orth Sea at Ymuiden. Of the latter kind 
are the Suez Canal, the Caledonian Canal, 
the North Seaand Baltic Canal, end (not yet 
ocmiploted) tiie Fenamd Canal, Nicaragua 
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Canal, fto. The Oalfdonlan Canal waa 
formed by the Britiah government lor mili- 
tary purpoaea. It ia a good example of a 
•hip canal which traveraeaiiigh dlatricta and 
aurmounts the elevation by looka. TheSuea 
Canal (1860-69) ia the gveateat of all Aip 
canala yet complete. It haa no looka what- 
ever, and oommunicatea freely with the eea^ 
connecting the Mediterranean with the Bed 
Sea, 88 ^ea, and reducing the length of 
the voyage from London to India from 
11,879 to 7628 mUea The Panamd Canal, 
deaigBed to oonneot ^e Atlantio Ocean with 
the Pacific^ will, if completed, be the greateit 
engineering work of the kind the world haa 
ever aeen. See the aeparate articlea. 

ffbdpka Paaa, a paaa in the Balkana, about 
4600 feet above the aea, the acene of a dee- 
perate and bloody ten daya* atruggle during 
the Buaao-Turkiah war (Auguat and Sept. 
1877). In hia futile endeavours to tiuce 
Fort Nioholaa at the summit of the paaa 
from the Buaaiana, Suleiman Paaha lost 
80,000 of hia beat men. 

Shipley, a town of England, in the Weat 
Biding of Yorkshire on the Aire, 8 miles 
v.w. Bradford, giving name to a parlia- 
mentary diviaicm g£ the county. The In- 
habitanta find employment in the wmvted 
manufacture, and in quarries, Ac. Pop. in- 
cluding Saltaire) 28,887. 

Ship-money, an impost levied at various 
times in England, espMially on the seaports, 
for the purpose of fumiahii^ ahips for the 
king’s service. Having lain dormant for 
many years, it waa revived by Charles I., 
who in 1684 levied it on the ooaat towns, 
and in 1685 issued writs for ship-money all 
over the kingdom. The tax met with strong 
opposition, and the refusal of John Hamp- 
den to pay the twentv shillings at which he 
was rated waa one of the proximate causes 
(d the civil war. 

Ship of Fotdi. Bee Brands 

Ship-owners, Law bboabdino, with re- 
iiq>eet to unseaworthy ships. By Britiah law 
any person sending an nnaeaworthy ship to 
sea & guilty of a misdemeanour unless he 
can prove that he made use of all reasonable 
means to ensure that the ship should be sea- 
worthy. Acts have been passed at various 
thpes giving the board of trade full autho- 
rity to stop outgoing uoseaworthy ships, and 
m^ng it omigat^ for a vessel before 
starting for a voyage to have the load-line 
distinctly marksA 

ih4> B«Uway» a railway composed of sev- 
eral tracks, with some sent of oaniage for 


transporting vessels from one body of water 
to another. Cwtain J. B. Eads’s mpoted 
plan for the Tehuantepec Ship J^wav 
acrosB the isthmus between North and South 
America in Mexican territorv,oonifiBts6Bsen- 
tiallv of a series of some eight or ten tracks^ 
having a carrying car or cradle of some five 
sections, with alt^ether 1000 wheels. Cal- 
culated for a vessel of 10,000 tons, this would 
not give a pressure so great as that of an 
ordinary locomotive. A ship railway is in 
oourie of construction by the Canadian 
government between Chignecto Bay, in the 
Bay of Fundy, across the isthmus to Nor- 
thumberland Straits, a distance of 17 miles. 
This will enable vessels to go from Prince 
Edward Island to St. John, New Brunswick, 
in twelve hours, and will matly facilitate 
the transport of grain in bulk from the lake 
rts to New Brunswick. The vessels will 
raised by hydraulic pressure a height of 
40 feet to the level of the railway, and 
placed on a double track 18 feet from centre 
to oentre. The flexible oar system of ship 
railway invented by William Smith, harbour 
engineer of AberoMn, is designed to allow 
of the use of ordinary railway gradients. 
The oar is in sections, each carried on a 
compound bode running on parallel lines. 
Vertical and lateral fleubility are secured, 
and the ship is sustained on the oar by water- 
cushions, BO that it is virtually kept floating. 
The ship is raised on to the oars by means 
of a submerged shipway indosed within a 
wet dobk. 

Shlpa, BvaiBTBATiON of. No vessel is 
entitle to the privileges of a British ship 
unless registered by the ooUector and oomp- 
trollar cf the customs, and unregistered 
ships exeroiBing the privileges of registered 
onM are to be forfeited; and no ship can be 
registered as a British ship which is not 
owned by a natural bom or naturalised 
British subject, or by a body corporate hav- 
ing its prindi^ pbg)e of business in tibe 
TJnitel Kingdom or some British poaaessioa. 
The registration oomprises the name of the 
•hip and the names and desoriptioiis of the 
owners, for this purpose the proper^ In 
a ship is always divided into ahdtiy'four 
shares, and l^> one can be regiBtered is owner 
of anylraolibiMdpartof ashsre. Report 
of registry is qonridered that to which Hut 
ship bdonga, and local regktrars tranamit 
their retuma to the registrar-general of ship- 
piog iftamon 

iSfip'e Boibandt M agent appointed hj 
the owner or ownen of a verad to aee te 
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fepaiii^ provMoB^ itore^ mannfag, Mptn, 
80 ., aiM In genenil to iee herpropmy and 
offioiently oqiitood prepnintoiy to a voyane. 

SUp-wnrai {Ttriio ncwdlu)^ the {x^ukr 
name of a lamellibranobiate moUaio be- 
loiu;iag to the Pholadide or pholai family, 
and diatingniihed by the elongation of ^e 
respiratory * siphons* or breathing - tubes 
oonveying water to the gills, which give to 
this molloso a somewhat venniform or wonn- 
like aspect The two valves or halves of 



the shell are small sLee and globular shape, 
and are situated at its anterior extremity, 
the valves being three-lobed. In length the 
ship-worm averages about a foot, and in 
thickness about J inch. It has gained 
great notoriety from its boring habits, occa- 
sioning great destruction to riiips and sub- 
merged wood by perforating them in all 
dire^ons in order to establish a habitation. 
In boring into the wood (the shell is the 
boring instrument) each individual is careful 
to avoid the tube formed by its neighbour, 
and often a very thin film i^ne of wood is 
left between the cavities, which are lined 
with a calcareous incrustation. Various 
plans are tried to protect (ddps, piers, dc., 
from this destructive animal, such as copper- 
sheathings treating with creasote, ftc.; but 
the pUm whidi appears to have been most 
sueoassfol in arrei^g its ravsM is that of 
driving a number of short ni& with large 
beads into the exposed timber. The rust 
from the heads of the nails i^ipeen to pre- 
vent its operation. A large species of 
teredo {T, gigantea) occurs m warn lati- 
todes, where it bores into the hardened mud 
or sand of the sea-bed, as well as into timbmr. 

ihinui', a oelehrated dty of Persia^ ci^- 
til of t^ provlnoe of Fan, 16fi milai ir.i. 
of Boriiifie. It is situated at an elevation 
- of dfiOO Isil above the level of the se% In a 
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large and fertile |daln covered with raw* 
gardens, vineyards, qyprsss grovei^ and or* 
ohards. Founded about the beghmlng of 
the 8 th oentury, it was long one of the 
most splendid oiides of Persia, the raddenoe 
of the ruler, the seat of science and art, 
oriebrated for its magnificent buildings, Its 
delioiouB cli m a t e, ite el^^t manufaotnree, 
and its extensive trade. It lost much of its 

in the end of the liSi century, anS it was 
almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1812, and apAn in 1658. At present it 
is known chiefly for its wines and its inlaid 
work. Near the city are the tombs of Sadi 
and Hafiz, the poets. Pop 32,000. 

Bhiro (from Anglo-Saxon rotran, to di- 
vide), the name appUed to the larger divi- 
sions into which Great Britain is divided, 
and practically corresponding to the term 
county, by wUrii it is in many oases super- 
seded. In some cases the sbiiM are IdenU- 


cal with the old Saxon statee; such are Kent; 
Sussex, Essex, Middlesex, Surrey, Norfolk, 
and Suffolk. Other kingdoms were for con- 
venience divided into several shires, and 
some shires which once had a separate 
existence have been merged into others. 
The head of the shire was originally the sal- 
donnan (earl) ; the duties of the eiUdonnatt, 
however, ultimately devolved upon the shire- 
reeve (sheriff). SootUnd followed the exam- 
ple of England as regards the division of the 
country into sbires, and twenty-five abires 
are enumerated in a public ordinanoeof 1805. 
In Scotland Kirkcudbright ia neither aoounty 
nor a shire, but a stewaiiry (see SUwartrp], 
and in England there were at one time 
three counties palatine. (See County PtUu- 
tine ) The sbires in England were sub- 
divided into hundredif eoket^ UUhet, fto, 
and tiiese again into tithing^; in Scotland 
they were subdivided into warde and quar- 
ters. (See CwLnly.)^Tke Shiret is a tem 
loosely applied to a belt of English counties 
running m a north-east directicm from 
Devonshire and Hampshire, but often used 
for tile midland counties generally. 

Shlrd (shS'rS), a river of South-eastern 
Africa, draining lAke Nysssa into the Zam- 
besi, which it enten on its left bank, after a 
course of about 270 miles neariy due son^ 
It is navigable throughout its entire length, 
with the exception of about 35 miles of 
fills and npid% during the cooneof which 
it descends 1200 feet. SeeNjwesw 

Sldx]^, a town of Hempriilr^ 2 mllM n. w. 

of Bouthamptoii, ef which it is prsete^y 
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a fuburb. It is within the parliamentary 
limits of Southampton. Pop. 15,899. 

Shirley, Jahbs, dramatist, was bom in 
London in 1596, and was educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 
He took holy orders, but soon after went 
over to the Church of Borne, and for some 
time made a living as a sohoolmaster. Then 
he became a playwright, and had written 
more than thirty regular plays, tragedies, 
and comedies before 1642, when parliament 
suppressed theatres. After the Restoration 
some of his comedies were revived, but he 
did not again attempt to write for the stage. 
He died October 29, 1666, of, it is said, 
fright caused by the great fire. Shirley 
was the last of the great writers who belong 
to the school of Shakspere, and his dramas, 
though they do not display much inventive 
power, are yet poetical, and the dialogues 
full of animation. His best tragedy is poi- 
haps The Traitor, and his best comedy The 
Li^y of Pleasure, both produced in 1635; 
but Shirley himself preferred The Cardinal 
(1641), an attempt to compete with Web- 
ster’s Duchess of Malfi. He was the author 
also of three small volumes of poems and 
masques. 

Bhirwa, or Tamandua, a lake of south- 
east Africa, lying on the left side of the 
Shir4, to the south-east of Lake Nyassa. 
It is a seduded basin, lying at an elevation 
of 2000 feet above the sea, and surrounded 
by mountains which reach a height of 7000 
to 8000 feet. It is mostly shallow, and in- 
fested by hippopotami and crocodiles. 

Shisdra, a town of B/Ussia^ government 
of Kaluga, 80 miles south-west of Kaluga; 
has manufactures of woollen cloth, gl^, 
and leather. Pop. 10,572. 

Bhi'shalt, an Egyptian king, mentioned by 
the Hebrew writers, the Sheshenk I. of the 
monuments, and the first sovereign of the Bu- 
bastite twenty-second dynasty, established 
about 961 B.O. It was he to whom Jeroboam 
fied for protection when he fell under the 
suspicion of Solomon; and in the fifth year 
of Eehoboam he invaded Judah, and re- 
turned with the treasures of the temple and 
the palace. A remarkable sculpture at the 
temple of Karnak gives a list ot 180 names 
of towns and peoples, including towns both 
of Judah and of Isi^l, conquered in this 
expedition by Shishak, who N^pears to have 
been one of the ablest and u!^t powerful 
of the Egyptian monarohs. His tei^ lasted 
at least twenty-one years. 


Shittim-wood, of which the tabernacle 
in the wilderness was principally constructed, 
was the wood of the shittah-tree of the 
Bible, which is supposed to be the Acouda 
aeyal of the Sinaitic peninsula. (See A oacia») 
It is a light but cross-grained and enduring 
wood, of a fine orange-brown colour. 

Shoa, a province in the south-east of 
Abyssinia, often holding the position of a 
semi- independent kingdom; area, 26,000 sq. 
miles. It consists (Ifice the rest of Abys- 
sinia) mostly of plateaus reaching up to an 
elevation of 10,000 feet on the south-east 
and south, overtopped by higher mountains, 
and intersected by numerous streams mostly 
tributaries of the Blue Nile. The capital is 
Ankober. In 1889 Menelek, king of Shoa, 
became ruler of all Abyssinia, which position 
he still retains. 

Shook, in medicine, a sudden vital de- 
pression of the system produced by violent 
injuries or violent mental emotions. It is 
especially a surgical term. The vital pheno- 
mena of the body— consciousness, respira- 
tion, heart-action, capillary circulation — are 
depressed in proportion to the shock received 
by the nerve-centres. In the state of collapse 
consequent upon a shock the patient lies com- 
pletely prostrate, the face pale and bloodless, 
the skin cold and clammy, and the features 
contracted and expressive of great languor. 
There is also extreme muscular debility, and 
the pulse is frequently so weak as scarcely 
to be perceptible. Incoherency, drowsiness, 
or complete insensibility, is often manifested 
on the part of the patient Shock results 
either in a complete suspension of the action 
of heart, causing death, or passes into reac- 
tion; and the treatment of shock is to be 
directed to the immediate development of 
reaction. In mild cases external warmth, 
a little stimulant, and rest are all that is 
required; but in the severer forms a more 
literal recourse to heat and stimulants is 
absolutely necessary, and should be con- 
tinued until indications of commencing re- 
action appear. The heat should be applied 
to the pit of the stomach and the extremities 
bv means of hot flannel, hot-water tins, or 
like appliances. The stimulant most recom- 
mends is brandy in hot water, and this 
should be followed by nourishment, such as 
beef-tea. 

Shoddy, the fibrous substance composed 
of woollen rags tom fine in a machine called 
a *devil,’ and converted into cheap cloth by 
being mixed and spun with a certain pro- 
portion of fresh wool The towns of Batl^i 
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Dewibniy, and Hedkmondwike, in the West 
Biding Yorkshire, are the ohief seats of 
the shoddy trade. 

Shoetmxyneia, a village of Essex, on the 
estuary of the lliames, opposite Sheemess, 
and 45 miles x. of London. A school of 
gunnery is maintained here for the purpose 
^ giving practical instruction in gunnery 
to officers and men of the artillery, and 
carrying on all experiments in artUlery and 
stores. At Shoeburyness all new inventions 
in armour, whether for fortifications or for 
iroU’clads, are tested, and all new guns are 
tried 

Shoes, coverings for the feet, generally 
made of leather in Europe and America, 
but in Holland and France often of wood, 
and in China and Japan of paper and other 
fabrics. The shoe is a combination of the 
sandal of the oriental races and the moccasin 
of untanned hide of savage races — sole with- 
out upper and upper without sole. The first 
allusion to a shoe in the Old Testament is 
where Abraham refuses to take so much as a 
* shoe-latchet’ from the King of SodouL For 
*8hoe’ in this instance we are probably to 
understand ^sandal;’ but shoes proper, as 
well as sandals, seem to have been used 
amongst the Jews; for on the black obelisk 
from Nimroud Jews are represented as 
wearing shoes or boots with tumed-up toes, 
similar to those worn by orientals in the 
resent day. The Bomana used various 
indaof shoes, such as the soUa or sandal; 
the ealceut, which covered the whole foot, 
somewhat like our shoes, and was tied with 
a latchet or laoe; and the ealiga, a very 
strong kind of shoe, sometinies shod with 
nails, worn by the soldiers, who were thence 
called ealigatu Both in ancient and in 
modem times the fashion of shoes has varied 
much, just as in other articles of dress. 
In the reigns of Henry I. and Stephen, 
shoes were made for the fashionables with 
long points stuffed with tow, and made to 
curl in the form of a ram’s horn; and in the 
reign of Biohard II. the points had increased 
to such an extent that they reached the 
knee, to which they were secured by chains 
of sUver or gold. In the 18th century, 
among the buRes, absurdly high-heeled shoes 
were the rage, a fashion s^ch has been 
revived within the last few yean. The 
present simple form of shoe was adopted in 
the early part of the 17th century, and 
aomewha^ later the shoe buckle came into 
use. In the early part of the 19th oentoiy 
baddes appear to have beoome unfashion- 
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able, their place being supplied by the 
simpler and less costly shoe-strings. To 
the same period belongs another improve- 
ment, that of making shoes right and left. 
Boots are a variety of shoe with the upper 
leathers len^hen^ so as to protect part df 
the leg. Till recently the making ot brots 
and shoes was a purely manual handicraft; 
now, with the exception of the finest and 
best finished qualities, the manufacture is 
done almost entirely by machinery. 

Shogun. See Shiogun. 

Sholapur’, chief town of Sholapur Dis- 
trict, Bombay Presidency, India, 150 miles 
by rail from Poona. Its situation between 
Poona and Haiderabad has made it, espe- 
cially since the opening of the railway in 
1859, the centre for the trade of a large 
extent of country. Its ohief industry is the 
manufacture of silk and cotton cloth. Sho- 
lapur was stormed by General Munro in 
1818, when the whole of the Peshwa's ter- 
ritories were incorporated in the Bombay 
Presidency. Pop. (including cantonment), 
61,281. — ^The district of Sholapur has an 
area of 4521 sq. miles, and pop. 750,689. 

Bhootiiig-ttar, a meteor in a state of in- 
candescence, caused by the resistance of the 
atmosphere, seen suddenly darting along 
some part of the sky. See Aeruite and 
Meteor. 

Shore, Jane, the wife of a rich goldsmith 
of London in the 15th century, and mistress 
of Edward IV. After the death of Edward, 
in 1488, she seems to have been the para- 
mour of Lord Hastings, whom Richard IIL, 
then Duke of Gloucester, and protector, 
suddenly ordered to be beheaded, June 18, 
1488. Richard had accused Hastings of 
conspiring against him along with Jane 
Shore. I'he charge could not, however, be 
substantiated, and he directed her to be tried 
for lewdness by the spiritual court, and she 
was obliged to do public penance at St. 
Paul’s. She found a new protector in the 
Marquis ^ Dorset, after whose banishment 
she seems to have married one Lynom, the 
kinafs solicitor. She is supposed to have 
dtod at an advanced age m the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Sho'iaA * genus of Indian plants, 
natural order Dipterace*. One spe<M (S. 
robueta) yields Uie timber called in India 
9al or satiZ. See SM. 

Shandttoh, a parish and parliamentary 
borough of Middlesex, in the east of Lm- 
doo. It was made a parliamentary borough 
in 1885, with two divisions>-Hoxton and 
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Hagg«nitoiie<— one mamber totwch 
Ai^ 648 ftorei; jMp, 124,009. 

ghmhain, or New Shobeham, a lei^sort 
town of England, In the county of Sumox, 
6 miles west of Brighton, at the mouth 
of the Adur, here orossed hj a suspension- 
hridge. It was formerly a parliamentanr 
borou^ returning (from the time d Ea- 
ward lIL) two members, but in 1886 it was 
deprived ii separate representation, the ex- 
tewve area which the borough oomprised 
being merged in the county. It has a fine 
old parish church, which dates from about 
1100. The harbour is encumbered by a bar, 
but carries on considerable trade. Pop. 3398. 
'---Old Shobbham was situated a mile e.w. 
ci the modem town, and its harbour was 
long a mat outlet to the Continent, but in. 
the 16m century it got silted up. 

Short-hopper (Oro/iestia liUorea), a genus 
of crustaceans of the order Amphipoda, hav- 
ing the first pair of legs of smatler size than 
the second pair. By this, and by its more 
oompressed body, it may be distinguished 
from the familiar sand-hopper, in company 
with which it is often met with on sandy 
coasts. 

ShorthiJUl, the method of writing by 
which the process is so abbreviated as to 
keep pace with speech. It is also known, 
according to the principle underlying the 
partioulw system, as tachygraphy (quick 
writing), brachygraphy (short writii]^),steno- 
graphy (comprMsed writing), and phono- 
graphy (sound writing). It was practised by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, not only on 
account of its brevity but for purposes of 
secrecy; but all knowledge of the art was lost 
tsom me 10th centuir until the end of the 
16th, when modem shorthand had its birth 
In the publication by Dr. Timot^ Bright of 
his Charaoterie (1587), and by Peter Bales 
of his Arte of Braohygraphie (1690). In 
these early systems ar mtrai^ signs were used 
in most cases to denote eimh word. The 
earliest system of shorthand of any practical 
importanoe was that of John Willi^ whose 
Aite of Stenographie (1602) became very 
popular. It was based on the common alpha- 
bet» with the addition of arbitral^ signs; and 
tld% indeed, was the character of the numer- 
ous systems which obtained until the time 
of Pitman. Among Willii's imitators were 
T. Shelton, whose system (1620) was used 
by Samuel Pepy% and that of Jerendah 
Rksh, whose system (1646) was commended 
^ Locke. Bioh*s system was Improved by 
WHliam Mason (1672), the best shorUiand 


writer of the 17th century; and Thomas 

on Mwn*s system, in 176f!^’^e use of 
Gurney’s system has been perpetuated by hii 
descendants, who have been tne official short- 
hand writers of the houses of parliament since 
the begimdi^ of the century. In 1767 ap- 
peared the Universal English Shorthand of 
John Byrom, an a, b, o system characterized 
by * simple s^kes and no arbitrary charac- 
ters*; and in 1780 was published an im- 

S ovement of Byrom*s system by William 
aaon. Samuel Taylor published his Steno- 
graphy in 1786. which is the best of 

all the a, b, c systems, contributed largely 
to make stenography popular, and it was 
the system which was inmost universally 
used until Isaac Pitman gave his Phono- 
graphy to the world in 1837. In compari- 
son with Gurney’s system, Taylor’s system 
possesses more easy and natural outlines, 
and is therefore capable of being written 
with a greater degree of speed. Like Byrom, 
Taylor discarded arbitrary characters alto- 
ge&er; but Harding, who re-edited his 
system in 1823, introauced a few. 

Pitman had a number of predecessors, 
whose systems, like his own, were strictly 
phonetic. These systems, however, never 
obtained any footing, while Pitman’s almost 
immediately became TOpular, and is now 
used by a larger nuxnber of re^rters and 
shorthand writers, both in Great Britain and 
in America^ than any other. Taylor’s sys- 
tem ranks next in TOint of use, and Gurney’s 
third. Like all other phonetic systems, At- 
man’s rejects the ordinary orthography, and 
writes words according to their sounds; thus» 
though becomes tho^ plough becomes plow, 
and enough becomes tnuf. Discarding the 
common alphabet, which formed the bwiiB of 
the stenogmhio systems, it has adopted an 
alphabet of its own, consisting of a series of 
B^ght lines, curves, dots, Ac., each repre- 
senting a dis^ct sound. This alphabet is 
the bi^ of a highly ingenious and complex 
system, which ahns at securing the greatest 
degree of brevity oonsiitent vrith le^bility. 
TUs end it endeavours to attain by a variety 
of devioes, forming integral piurti of the sys- 
tem. In rapid writing on Intman’s system 
the vowels are ffenmauy omitted. 

Of several ower systems uddcib have re- 
cently been given to the public among the 
best known are I^essor J. D. Everett’s 
Shorthand for General Use (1877J, Edward 
Pocknell’s Legible Sboiibsad (1881), and J. 
M. Sloan’s ad^Astion of the Erench i^riteni 
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XhqOiogri (1882). ThtoldflllMitmol iht 
iQFitoai of Ihnimiot wbo daima to 

save adbored to tho phonotlo principlo more 
•triotlj than HtinaiL li that^ br a ▼arietgr 
^ denoe% all vowels are indicated. In 
PodmeiU’s system there is a tendenw to 
retom to the earlier alphabetic style, with a 
greater use of arbitrary signs. In the Sloan* 
Duployan system the characters do not 
strictly indicate certain sounds, nor are 
tiiey ml written in the order in which they 
are meant to be read. A further distinction 
of this method is, that it introduces three 
slopes between the perpendicular and the 
horizontal. This question of slope is of 
great importance, and it is claimed as the 
merit of the Bavarian stenoffnq)her Gabels- 
berger diat he recognized that geometrical 
oharaoters should be discarded m favour of 
the elementary lines of current writing. An 
attempt to deiJ with this question of slope, 
and with the other equally important ques- 
tion of the vowels, was made in Script Short- 
hand G886), which is said to have already 
yielded valuable results. This system is 
founded on the phonetic principle, and is 
characterized by one (the longhand) slope 
and by joined vowels. The Ozford Short- 
hand (1888) is perhiqM the most recent sys- 
tem of abbreviated writing. It has been 
introduced into various schools, and seems 
to be making good progress in public esti- 
matioiL llie merits clauned for this system 
are, that it is written on one slope as in long- 
hand. Consequently, while there is by tmi 
method a gain in sp^ and legibility, the 
longhand ol the learaer is not spoiled by its 
practice. The alphabetic sigos, also, are few 
and simple; the vowels and consonants are 
joined and written in their natural order, 
and the various 'positions’ of the alpha- 
betioal outlines in other systems are here 
iholiihed. 

Bngland was tirn birtfapilaoe ci modem 
shorthand, and continental nations derived 
their first knowledge of the art either directly 
or indirectly from jBngiand. In France the 
•ystem used by the majority of prafesrional 
Morthaad writers is that of Prdvoat^ whkdi 
if a modification of Taylor’t system. In 
Gsnnany the most important system is that 
i^Oabetoeiger (1829). on which Is bsiwd 
the system Si W, Stuse (1840). Gabels- 
bttger’s ^^stem Is founded on modificatkma 
of geomamal algna so adjuited ss to fadH* 
late imidd writiiig as In ordinary loi^ghsnd, 
dm vowels are fadioated by the shape 
sg nsidtion of Xt has been 
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•daptad to Eulbk by B. Bkbtw a88«X 
wad to most of the languages cl Burma. 
In America the leading lystem is Pitman'% 
whidi, introduced in l845, has made great 
progieas dace 1880, and is now taught in a 
lam number of schools. 

uorthoma, a breed of cattle externally 
distinguished by the shortness of their horn% 
which originate in the beginning of this 
century in the valley of the Tees, and under 
the name of Durhams, Teeswaters, or Sbort- 
homs, soon spread over all the richly pas- 
tured districts of Britain. They are ex- 
oellent for grazing purposes, being of rapid 
and large growth with aptness to fatten. W 
are infmor to some other breeds for dairy 
purposes. 

ShorthooM, John Hbnbt, novelist, a 
native of Birmingham, was born in 1884, 
and was educated privately. His reputation 
rests upon one boolc, John Inglesant (1881), 
a romance of the Stuart period, which ex- 
cited a great amount of interest on its ap- 
pearance. Among his later works is Sir 
Percival, a Story of the Past and Present 
(1886), and Blanche, Lady Falaise (1891). 

Short-sightedness. See 

Shoshone Falls (sho-shs'nS), on Lewis or 
Snake Biver, in the state of Idaho, United 
States. They rank amongst the waterfalls 
of North America next to those of Niagara 
in grandeur, being about 800 yards wide 
and 200 feet high. 

Shoshonoi (shO'8b5'n8z),orSNAKxa,atribe 
of North American Indians inhabiting a con- 
siderable stretch of territory in Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, fto. They live partly by hunting 
and fishing, manyof them also on roots and 
small animals. They number about 5000. 

Shosbong^, a town in the British protec- 
torate of Beobuanaland, South Africa, about 
400 miles v. of Kimberley. It was at one 
time the capital of Khama, chief of the 
Bamangwato tribe of Bechuanas, but after 
Beobuanaland became a Britirii protectorate 
it was abandoned in favour of Palapye (or 
Palachwe), a place about 60 miles to the 
north-east of it, and now the Bamangwato 
capital Both Sbosbong and Palapye are on 
the route 1^ road and i^way leading from 
Cime Town and Kimberley to Bulawayo. 
PaUpye is situated in a fertile district, and 
In its centre is a large square through which 
a stream runs. 

Shot, a term applied to all solid projec- 
tiles fired from cannon, and also to holmw 
projeetdes without bursting charges, as ^ 
PaSiser shot Solid shot have gradually 
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disappeared sinoe the introduction of rifled 
guns, which fire elongated shot with more 
or less conical heads. Some of the shot 
fired by the immense guns now used weigh 
not far short of a ton. Smooth-bored oM- 
nanoe still use solid round shot and case- 
shot Case-shot consists of iron balls packed 
in iron or tin cylindrical oases. Grape dif- 
fers only in the balls being larger. (See 
ShdL^ CannoUf kc.) Shot is also the name 
given to the small round pellets of lead used 
with sporting guns for shooting small quad- 
rupeds and birds. This kind of shot is 
made by dropping the melted lead through 
the holes of a colander set at a considerable 
height above water, the drops naturally as- 
suming the globular form. 

Shotts, a large parish of Scotland, in 
Lanarkshire, containing the villages of Hart- 
hill, Calderhead, Shotts Ironworks, &c., 
about Id miles B.E. of Glasgow; area, 24,944 
acres; pop. 11,214. Coal and ironstone 
abound, and are largely worked. The Shotts 
iron-works are world-famous. 

Shoulder-joint, the articulation of the 
upper arm or humerus with the glenoid 
cavity of the scapula or shoulder-blade. 
(See Arm,) The shoulder- joint forms an 
example of the ball-and-socket joints, the 
ball-like or rounded head of the humerus 
working in the shallow cup of the glenoid 
cavity. Such a form of joint neceroarily 
allows of very considerable movement, while 
the joint itself is guarded against dislocation 
or ^placement by the strong ligaments 
surrounding it, as well as by the tendons of 
its investing and other muscles. The muscles 
which are related to the shoulder-joint are 
the aupraipinatus above, the long head of 
the trieepa below, the aubsoapiilaris inter- 
nally, the infraspinatus and teres minor ex- 
ternally, and the long tendon of the Ueeps 
within. The deltoid musde lies on the ex- 
ternal aspect of the joint, and covers it on its 
outer side in front, and behind as well, being 
the most important of the muscles connected 
with it The movements of the shoulder- 
joint consist in those of abduction, adduc- 
tion, circumduction, and rotation — a *uni- 
ven^* movement being thus permitted; and 
its free motion is furuier aided, when the 
bony surfaces are in contact, by separate 
movements of the scapula itself, and by 
the motions of the ardculations between 
the sternum and clavicle, and between the 
coracoid process and clavicle also. The bi- 
ceps musde, from its connection with both 
elbow and (Moulder joints, brings the move- 


ments of both into harmonious relation. 
The shoulder- joint is liable to various 
diseases and injuries. Local injury may 
result in inflammation of the join^ whilst 
special diatheses or diseased conditions of 
constitutional ori^ may each give rise, 
either per se or uirough injuries, to such 
lesions as strumous or scrofulous disease of 
the joint, to syphilitic lesions, and to gouty 
or rheumatic attacks. Of the accidents to 
which the joint is liable disloca/tions are by 
far the most frequent. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudeslby, British admiral, 
bom of poor parents in 1650, entered the 
navy as a cabin-boy, but soon rose by his 
talents, commanded the Edgar at the first 
fight of Bantry Bay, and shortly afterwards 
was knighted. He distinguished himself at 
Beechey Head (1690), La Hogue (1692), and 
Malaga (1704), and in 1705 was named 
rear-admiral of England, and succeeded Sir 
Geo^e Rooke as commander-in-ohief of the 
British fleets. He took part in the capture 
of Barcelona (1 705), and in the unsuccessful 
attempt upon Toulon (1707). When re- 
turning home with the fleet (October 22, 
1707) he was wrecked on the rooks near 
Soilly, and of the 800 men on board his 
ship, The Association, not a soul was saved. 
His body was washed on shore next day, 
and buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Shovel-fiEh (Soaphiorhynohus cataphrae- 
tes), a genus of ganoid fishes belonging to 
the Sturionidee or sturgeon family, and 
found in North American rivers. , It is so 
named from the flattened form of the head. 

Shoveller -dude {SpatfUa dype&ta), a 
genus of Anatidfie or ducks, distinguished 
by its long bill, of which the tip is hooked 
and broadened. The average length of this 
bird is about 18 or 20 inches. In the male 
the colours are rather gay and varied — 
green, white, brown, pale blue, and black. 
The colouring of the female is more sombre. 
The shoveller-duok is found in Britain dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Showhread, in the Bible, the twelve 
loaves of bre^ representing the twelve 
tribes of Israel, whm were exhibited b^ore 
the Lord on the |jd^n table in the sanctu- 
ary. They w0ie" made of fine flour un- 
leavened, were dhanged every Sabbath, and 
were eatra by the fleets only. 

Bhowen of Miihes have occurred in 
Britain, but are most frequent in tropical 
regl^ These id^wers usually take place 
n^ large bodlil'Of water, and the fishea 
m^ have ^araght up by a whirlwind 
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or linilUr oommotiQii along with the water 
they inhabit. Writers of repute, both an- 
cient and modem, state that frogs and toads 
also sometimes fi^ from the douds in the 
same way. 

Bhraimel, Lisutenant-genbbal Hekbt, 
entered the Royal Artillery in 1779, served 
with the Duke of York's army in Flanders, 
and shortly after the siege of Dunldrk in- 
vented the case-shot known by the name of 
shrapnel-shells, an invention for wUch he 
received from government a pension of 
£1200 a year in addition to his pay in the 
army. He retired from active service in 
1825, attained the rank of lieutenant-general 
in 1827, and died in 1842. 

Bhrapnel-sheU. See ShM, 

ShreTeport, a city of the United States, 
in the state of Louisiana, on the Red River, 
827 miles by rail N.w. of New Orleans, with 
which it has regular steamboat communi- 
cation. It is situated in a splendid cotton- 
growing region, and is one of the prindpal 
cotton -markets in the south-west of the 
United States. Its industries are varied. 
Pop. 11,979. 

Shrew, or Shrew-mouse, a genus of 
mammals belon^g to the order Insect! vora, 
and to be care^y distinguished from the 
ordinary and oonunon mice (Muridse), which 
are included in the order Rodentia; and 
from the dormioe (Myozids), also belonging 
to the Rodent order. The shrews form the 
family Soricidie, and the genus Sorex in- 
cludes the typical members, three of whidi 
are found in Britain, namely, the common 
shrew, the lesser shrew, and the water shrew, 
and extend eastwards through Europe and 
Asia north of the Himalayas. The common 
shrew {8, araneus or vtUffOris) averages 
about 4 inches in length, the square tail 
making up half of this measurement It 
may readily be distinguished by its pro- 
longed mui^ by the teeth being coloured 
brown at the tips, and by the reddish-brown 
fur. It feeds upon insects and their larvae, 
and inhabits dry places, making a nest of 
leaves and grasses. Its habits are chiefly 
nocturnal Shrews are veiy voradons in 
their habits, and frequently w and devour 
one another. Th^ secrete a fluid of dis- 
apeeable odour in qpedal glands, and this 
odour prevents larger animals from eating 
thefr flesh. In f cnner days the bhe of the 
shrew was accounted venomous, whilst its 
body, variously treated, was Ngurded as 
a cure for many complaints. The lesser 
fhrew (S. jpygmmu) is rare in Engl a nd and 


Scotland, but is comparatively common in 
Ireland, where the common shrew is not 
found. It closely resembles the common 
shrew in external form, differing from it 
chiefly in point of size. The water shrew 
(5. or Cro»9opu9 fodiens) attains a total 
length of from 4^ to 5 inches. The snout is 
not so pointed as that of the common shrew. 
The ears are very small. The colour is black 
on the upper and white on the under parts. 
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A prominent swimming fringe of stiff white 
hairs is found on the tail and on the toes, 
and forms a distinctive feature of the species. 
Its food resembles that of the common 
shrew, but aquatic larvs appear to form a 
large part of its nutriment It makes its 
burrows in the overhanging banks of rivers 
and lakes, and dives and swims with great 
facility. It is not found in Ireland, and is 
rare in Scotland, but is generally distributed 
throughout England. The red • toothed 
shrews characteristic of the North American 
continent belong to the allied genus Blarina, 
distinguished from Sorex by the dentition 
and the remarkable shortness of the tail; 
but there are also a number of North Ame- 
rican shrews belonging to the genus Sorex. 

Shrew-mole (Sealops agualiout), a genus 
of insectivorous mammals, belonging to the 
family of Soricids or shrew-mice, mit also 
by some zoolo^ts placed in the Talpidss or 
mole family. It is found in North America^ 
usually near rivers and streams, and burrows 
after the fashion of the common mole, like 
which, also, its fur is fine and closely set. 
The average length is about 7 incbea 

Bhrewebury, a municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough England, capital of 
Shropshire, situated on a slightly elevated 
peninsula formed by a bend of the Severn, 
42 mfles E.w. of Birmingham. It oonsisti 
of some hwndgfttne modem houses and many 
old timbered houses of very picturesqM ap- 
pearance. Three bridges cross the Severn 
and ommeot the town with its suburbs. 
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Among ol^ecti deoerving of notioe tfao 
remainB of the <M waUs; the roini of the 
castle; the Church of HoW Cross, originalljr 
attached to a magnificent Benedicts abbey, 
founded in 1088; the grammar-sdiooL rank- 
ing hi^ amo^ pubuc schools, founded by 
Edwam VL in 1551, and removed to new 
buildings at Kingsland in 1882; the mar- 
ket-house, of the time of Queen Elizabeth; 
statues of Lords Clive and Hill, &o. The 
chief manufactures are glass-staining, the 
spinning of flax and linen yam, iron-found- 
i^, brewing, the preparation of brawn, and 
the making of the well-known ^Shrewsbury 
cakes.’ In 1403 the famous battle which 
issued in the defeat of Hotspur and the 
Earl of Douglas his ally by Hemy lY. was 
fought in the vicinity. Shrewsbury returns 
one member to parliament; it returned two 
members from l^e reign of Edward I. until 
1885. Pop. 26,967. 

Shrike, a mneral name applied to the 
members of a family (Laniidae) of insessorial 


arched keel, the tip being hooked and 
bristles existing at the base. Some of the 
species attain a length of from 12 to 18 
iz^es. They are oommon in South Amerioa. 
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The name of drongos or drongo-shrikes has 
been given to certain birds allied to the 
shrikes, and forming the family Dicrurinss. 
The forked-tailed crested shrike, a Hrd in- 


birds belonging to the dentirostal division 
of the order. The family is conveniently 
divided into two groups, the Laniinse, or 
trae shrikes, and the Thamnophillnse, or 
bush-shrikes. The genus Lanius Is distin- 
guished by the broad base of the bill, which 
is hooked at the tip. The nostrils, which 
are situated laterally, are surrounded by 
bristles. The fourth quill is longest in the 
wings, and the tail is of graduated or conical 
sha^. The great gray shrike (Z. excuhitor) 
makes its wpearanoe in Britain during the 
winter. This species is coloured gray on 
the upper and white on the under parts; 
the qt^ of the tall being black with white 
tips, whilst a band of bla^ crosses the fore- 
head, surrounds the eyes, and terminates at 
the ear covers. The average length is about 
9 or 10 ifiches. The food consm of mice, 
shrew-mice, small birds, frogs, and insects; 
and these birds have the habit of impaling 
their prey on thorns or suspending it on 
the branches of trees, in order to tear it to 
pieoes with greater ease, a habit which has 
obtained for them the name of butcher- 
birds. The red-backed shrike (Zamus or 


habiting India, about 10 inches in length, 
is an example of these. 

Shrimp, the name applied to ma^ small 
crustaceans, and especially to the Cf^rngon 
wlgdrU or common shrimp, which belongs 
to &e order Decapoda (ten-footed Crustacea) 
and to the sub-oraer Macroura (long-tailed). 
The oommon shrimp reaches a size of about 
2i inches, inhabits the sand of many parts 
of the British and Irish coasts, and is 
caught for the market by means of a bag- 
net placed transversely on a pole, whiw 
is pushed through the sand at a depth of 
about 1} or 2 feet. When alive it is of a 
light-brown or almost white colour, resem- 
bting that of the sand in which it lives, but 
after boiling it assumes the well-known 
brown colour. It is oommon on the east 
and west coasts of North America as well 
as those of Britain. Other British spe- 
cies are the banded shrimp (0, 

Bell’s shrimp (<7. scufptus), soanet shrimp 
{AlphSui ruher). The ParuUUuB awnulu 
eornitt or red shrimp, inhabits deeper water 
than the oommon sh^p, and is not neatly 
BO abundant It is taken for the market 


EnneootAwM celUurio) Is a oommon summer 
visitant to Britain. Its average length is 6 
orTinohea. A popular name for it (and also 
for other species) Is the nine-killer, from a 
belief that it impmes nine creatures together 
before beginniiu; to eat them. ThSwo^obat 
shrike {£, or £. rufUB) sometimes appears 
in Britain. In the Thamnophilinss, or tree 
shrikes, the bill is long and possesses an 


ohiefl V on the east and south coasts of En^ 
land, W o(xmxs also in Scotland imd Irelana 
It reaches a siae of from 2 to 2| inches. 
When alive it is^ol a reddish-gray, with 
spots of deeper redpafter boiling it fa of n 
uniform deep red. Thii specieB is sometfaM 
confounded with the common prawn; but It 
nevef reaches the siae of the prawn, which, 
when adult, is 'above 4 inolieB In lecgtht 
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’Mao^xtg to tii€ oroftooeaa order Amphi- 
pode^ eadeUiad to the sMoid’hoppere, we find 
thdeo-oeUad%resh*w*terifaiimp* {Oamm&rus 
philex) of atreama and brooka, diatinguiahed 
aa a genna by the slender upper antenns, 
b 7 the tttfta of apinea on the tall, and by 
tae first and aeoond pairs of legs possessing 
small nippers. The name ^shrimp^ has been 
applied to this form from its rough resem* 
blMoe to the familiar marine shrimps. 
Other omstaoeans are called biine-shtimps, 
oposBum'Shiimps, &;o. 

Shrine, origincdly a reli^oatr, or some 
kind of receptacle, for holdi^ we bones or 
other relics of aainta. Sometimea shrines 
were merely small boxes with raised tops like 
roofs; sometimes aotoal models of churches; 



carried cn. The county Is fanoiis far fta 
breed of riieep. A good deal of riieeie is 
made, and lar^ fiooks of tnrimys are raised. 
The manufactures Include that of iron to a 
▼eiy flp^at extent, <diina ware, carpets, glofes^ 
and flannel Shropshire is dirided into four 
parliamentary districts — Western or Oswes- 
try, Northern or Newport, Mid or Welling 
ton, and Southern or Ludlow; the omy 
wliamentary borough is now Shrewsbury, 
Bridgenorth, Ludlow, and Wenlook having 
been thrown for parliamentaiy purposes 
into the county in 1885. Pop. 286,824. 

Blunmda, a range of large ropes extended 
from the heads of the lower masts to both 
sides of a ship to support the masts, and 
named, from the masts to which they be- 
long, &e fore, and mizsen shrouds. 

Topmast, topgallant, and bowsprit shrouds 
are all similiff in their object. 

nmnre-Tueaday, the day before the first 
day of Lent or Ash-Wednesday, so called 
as a day on which confession was npeeially 
made and *shrift’ received. (See Carnival 
and Lent,) It was a day of considerable festi- 
vity, and from the common practice of eating 
pwcakes then the day came to be called 
Jpaneake Tueeday. 

Bhmb, a li^ lueur, consisting of Ume or 
lemon juice ana syrup, with the addition of 
rum or other spirit It Is made diiefly in 


sometimes the tombs or mausoleums of saints 
— ^lam constructions, like that of Edward 
the Confessor at Westminster. Many were 
(and are) ornamented with gold, predous 
stones, or inlaid work; and among R Ca- 
tholics some shrines are stiU objects of pil- 
grimage. 

^ Shropshire, or Salop, an inland county 
of En glajid, bounded by Cheshire, the de- 
tached part of Flintshire, Denbighshire, 
Mon^pimeryshire, Badnorshire, Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Staffordshire. 
Area, 841,167 acres, of which about seven- 
ei^tbs are under crop. The county is 
divided into two nearly equM portions by 
the Severn, running south-east; the northern 
is genmidly level; we southern is more hilly, 
machinir in ihe dee Hills a helflrht of 18u5 


The coal-fielda are extensive and productive. 
The sou Is various, but generally fertile and 
ireB cidtivateA iWHigE there aro extenal^ 
tinsts of waste land. The principal omps 
ai» wheats bari^, oat% pease, vetdM tui^ 
nhp% potatoes^ aw bem In thesonln and 
^oritia-biaa^ and daiiy-fhniiiBg aia 
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the West Indies. 

SbrulMi, plants in which the perennial 
portion forms the greater part, which branch 
near the base, which are taller than bushes 
but not so tall as trees, seldom exceeding 
the height of a man. For practical pnr- 
poeee sbrubs are divided into the deridnous 
and evergreen kinds. Among ornamental 
shrubs the best known are those belonging 
to the genera Jfcso, Bhodadendron, 

Azalea, Ac. Among evergreen shrubs are 
the box, the laurel, and various heaths. 

Shujabad^ a town in Multan District, 
Punjab, India, about 6 miles from the pre- 
sent left bank of the dienab, the trade 
centre for the ririiest portkm of the district. 
Pop. 6458. 

a fortified town of Bulgaria, 50 
miles west of Varna, Indosed on the 

ncwtii and west by hilli whidi f orm a naturri 

rampart, strons^y fortified, ^ 
hi«ii<ng northward to Kostdiuk amt ^flis- 

trfi, southward to the passes of ^ Balkm^ 

maitA eastward to Varna, Shumla Is one m 

tim Blast Importairi military poritions In the 

Belkan Fenmsula. . 

a town of AMit Bfiisi% In 
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TnuiMSfttioasia, in the government of Ellia- 
bethpol, 280 miles south-east of Tiflis, on 
an isolated rooky eminence nearly 4000 feet 
high. Shusha was formerly a fortress, and 
the capital of the khanate of Karabagh, 
annex^ to Russia in 1822. Pop. 24,652. 

Shuihaa. See Susa. 

Shuster, a town of Persia, in the pro- 
vince of Khuzistan, on the Karun, 170 
miles west by south of Ispahan. Once a 
flourishing provinciid capital of Persia, it 
is now rising into importance again owing 
to its position on the Karun. That river 
is well adapted for steam navigation from 
its mouth to the neighbourhood of this 

lace, from which the land journey to Ispa- 

an is 200 miles shorter than from Bushire. 
Pop. 27,000. 

Shutfur Girdsii, a mountain pass in Af- 
ghanistan, connecting the Kuram and Lo- 
gar valleys. The ascent from the Indian 
side is slight, but the descent into the Logar 
Valley is long and ve^ steep. The pass 
commands the road to Kabul, and the pos- 
session of it in 1879 enabled General Roberts 
to advance on that dty and occupy it almost 
without opposition. 

Shuttle, the instrument used to carry the 
weft-thread in weaving. See Loom. 

Shuya, a town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Vladimir, 68 miles n.e. of Vhtdimir, 
on the navigable Teza. It is one of the 
centres of we cotton industry of middle 
Russia. Pop. 19,660. 

Sialldm, a group of neuropterous insects, 
with very large anterior wings, which fre- 
quent the neighbourhood of water. SiSlis 
lutaria is a well-known member of this 
group, being used as a bait by anglers. 

Sialkot. See SeaUcote. 

Sial'ogoguea, in medicine, drugs which 
cause an increased secretion of saliva, as 
pyrethrum, the various preparations of mer- 
cury, cubebs, Ac. 

fUam', a kingdom embracing a great part 
of the Indo-Chinese Peninsuhk and part of 
the Malay Peninsula, and lying between 
Burmah on the west, and Anam and Cam- 
bodia on the east and south-east. Its chief 
natural boundaries are the Mekong and the 
sea. Its area is estimated at about 200, 000 
square mUes, and its population at 6,000,000, 
including 2,000,000 oiamese, 2,000,000 Lao- 
tians, 1,000,000 Chinese, and 1,000,000 Ma- 
lays. A lad^ part of the tei^tozy is not 
well known. Siam proper consists mainly 
of the low-lying alluvUd basin of the Menam 
and its numerous tributaries, which flows 


southward into the Gulf of Siam, forming 
an extensive and intricate delta, on which 
is situated Bangkok, the capital. This allu- 
vial plain, intersect^ by numerous streams 
and canals, is extremely fertile, producing 
magnificent crops of rice, sugar, cotton, maize, 
and indiga Both sides of the Menam basin 
are skirted by densely-wooded ranges of 
hills, forming the water-partings towards 
the Salwin and Mekong, the latter of which 
is the great river of Eastern Siam. The 
mineral include gold, tin, iron, copper, lead, 
zinc, and antimony, besides several precious 
stones, such as the sapphire, oriental ruby, 
and oriental topaz. Mining is chiefly in the 
hands of the Chinese. Mucn of U pper Siam 
seems incapable of being cultivated. Dur- 
ing the dry season, which lasts from Novem- 
ber to May, there is an utter absence of rain 
in this region, which again is so flooded by 
rain during the wet season as to be con- 
verted into a vast swampy forest Cocoa 
and areca palms are numerous in Siam; 
fruits are abundant and of excellent quality; 
black pepper, tobacco, cardamoms, and gam- 
boge are important products. The forests 
pr^uce aloes-wood, sappan-wood, teak-tim- 
ber, bamboos, rattans, gutta-percha, dammar, 
cat^u, benzoin, ftc. Among wild animalB 
are the tiger, leopard, bear, otter, ourang- 
outang, single-homed rhinoceros, and ele- 
phant, which here attains a size and beauty 
elsewhere unknown. The last, when of a 
white colour, is held in the highest reverence. 
The forests abound with peacocks, pheasants, 
and pigeons; and in the islands are large 
flocks of the swallows that produce £e 
famed edible birds* -nests. Cro^iles, gec- 
koes, and other kinds of lizards, tortoises, 
and green-turtles are numerous. The py- 
thon serpent attains an immense size, and 
there are many species of snakes. 

Commerce. — NWIv the wholeof the trade 
of Siam is in the hanos of foreigners, and the 
foreign trade centres at Bangkok. Tbe chief 
export is rice, after which come teak, pepper, 
dried fish, biids'-nests, cattle, and tml seed. 
The chief Imports are gold-le^ and treasure, 
and cottons, after which come opium, china 
goodSj mmny bags, hardware, kerosene-oil, 
and BUK goods. In 1896 the exports from 
Bangkok were valued at £2,700,000, and the 
imports at £2,070,000. The trade is chiefly 
with H(^-Kong and Singapore, and (to a 
much less pxtent) with Lower Burmah, and 
Great The chief direct exports to 

Great are teak-wood and rice; the 

chief direol Imports from Great Britain are 
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1 mill-work, wrought and on- 
cottons, haidware, and fund- 
which large quantities of 
British piece-goods are transhipped at Sin- 
gapore. Tel^aph lines connect Bangkok 
with Tavoy in Lower Burmah, with Pnom- 
penh in Cambodia, and with Chiengmai, the 
ohief dty of North Siam, and others are 
being constructed. There is a postal ser- 
vice at Bangkok, and in 1885 Siam joined 
the International Postal Union. A railway 
from Bangkok inland is being made. 

People . — The Siamese are members of the 
great Mongolian family, and of the same 
race as the people of Burmah and Anam. In 
stature they do not average more than 5 feet 8 
inches in height ; they have a lighter-coloured 
skin than th^e western Asiatics, but darker 
than the Chinese. They are generally vain, 
^dolent, superstitious, and cowardly, but 
polite, kind-hearted, and tolerant. Elemen- 
tary education is general, most of the Siamese 
being able to rei^ and write. Among the 
higher classes European manners and cus- 
toms are gaining admission, including Euro- 
pean dress. The houses are mostly con- 
structed of timber and bamboo, and in loca- 
lities street to inundation are raised on 
piles. The Siamese profess Buddhism, in- 
tr^uced into the country about the middle 
of the 7th century. Christianity is now mak- 
ing some progress in the country. Some of 
the temples are laige and elaborate struc- 
tures richly decorated. The language forms 
a connecting link between the Chinese and 
Malay. The written characters seem to be 
derived from a form of Sanskrit. The litera- 
ture is meagre, uninteresting, and in point of 
imagination and force of expresrion much 
below the Arabic, Persian, or Hindustani 
The literary language has been much influ- 
enced by Pali and Sanskrit. The language 
of the chief Buddhist works is Pali. The 
printing-press has been introduced in recent 
years, and many of the best Siamese works 
can now be had in a printed form. 

Oovemment.— 'The legislative power is 
ejceroised by the king in conjunction with 
a council of ministers. The royal revenue, 
estimated at £2,000,000 a year, is raised by 
the land-tax, and by taxes on fruit-trees, 
spirits, opium, gamblmg, customs, tin-mine^ 
edible hirds’-neets, and flsheries. There is 
a standirg army, officered to some ex- 

tent by Europeans, and a general annament 
el the people, in the form of a militi a. The 
navy oonidits of 4 steam ooryettes, mosUy 
offioered by Europeans, diiefly Engli sh me n. 
y<tt, vn. 481 
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There are 41 provinces, each administered 
by a governor. 

ifistory.— Siam appears to have no place 
in history prior to A.D. 688, and the credible 
records go back only to 1350, the date of 
the foundation of Ayuthia, the old capital. 
The Portuguese established intercourse with 
Siam in 1511, but in the 17th century were 
gradually supplanted by the Dutch. English 
traders were in Siam very early in the 17th 
century, but in consequence of a massacre 
their factory at Ayuthia was abandoned in 
1688. The Erencb were expelled about the 
same time, and the trade was neglected until 
1856, when Sir J. Bowring’s treaty again 
opened up Siam to Europeans. Since that 
date western ideas of civilization have been 
introduced to some extent, and a few of the 
Siamese youth are now sent to Europe for 
their education. The present king is Chu 
lalonkorn I., who was born in 1853, and 
succeeded his father in 1868. Like his 
father he has had an English education, and 
is an enlightened ruler. Recently a con- 
siderable portion of Siamese territory has 
been acquired by France. 

Siamang (Siamanga or Hylobdia 8yndac‘ 
tylut)t one of the higher anthropoid or man- 
like apes. This animal, the largest and one 
of the best known of the gibbons, inhabits 
Sumatra. It a versus abou 1 3 feet in height 
in its adult state, has very long arms, and 
leads an essentially arboreal life. 

Biamsse Twins, the best-known example 
of two male individuals having their bodies 
connected inseparably from their birth, be- 
ing joined by a thick fleshy ligament from 
the lower end of the breast-bone of each, 
having the common navel on its lower bor- 
der, so that they stood in a sort of oblique 
position towards each other. Bom in Siam 
In 1811, of a Chinese father and a Chino- 
Siamese mother, and named Eng right*) 
and Chang (‘left’), they were brought to the 
United States in 1829. They were on exhi- 
bition in Europe and America a number of 
thnes, and ultimately settled in the state of 
Pennsylvania. They married two sisters and 
had large families of children, none of whom 
exhibited any malformation. Chang re- 
ceived a paralytic stroke in 1870, and three 
years later was affected with an inflami^ 
tory dieeaee of the respiratoi^ ^ai^ He 

died unexpect^ly (Jan. 17, 1874) while his 

brother was asleep, and Eng died a fei^^ 

afterwards. The Siamese twins attraetad 
great attention during their liferime, »• 
ticnlarly from physiSogIsts andmedkal 
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men^ tome of whom thonghi that the lig»- 
ment oonneothig them might hAve been out 
without oaudng the death of either. 

ttbbald, Sib Bobebt, Soottlah ^yiiciaa 
and naturalist, bom in 1641, was eduoated 
at Edinburgh, Leyden, and Paris, and settled 
in Edinburgh as a physioian in 1661 He 
was the first professor of medicine in the 
University of Edinburg and the first {nresi- 
dent of the College of Pbysidans. He was 
also one of the founders of the botanic gar- 
den, and the author of numerous pamphlets 
and treatises on medicine, botany, zoology, 
and Scottish antiquities. In 1682, in re- 
oognition of his eminence in science and 
medii^e, he was knighted by the Duke of 
Toik, then high commissioner in Scotland. 
He died in 1712. 

Bibbal'dia., a genus of dwarf evergreen 
plants, natund oMer Rosacees, named after 
Sir Robert Slbbald (above). 8, prommkena^ 
a British plant, has trifoliate leaves and 
heads ol small yellowish flowers. It is 
found on the summits of the higher moun- 
tains of Scotland, as well as in similar loca- 
lities in Europe and America. 

Sibe'ria, a great division of the Russian 
dominionB. It occupies all North ABi% 
stretching uninterruptedly eastward from 
the Ural Mountains to the Padfic Ocean, 
and southwards from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Chinese dominions and Russian Central 
Asia. It has a total area of 4,824,670 sq. 
m., with a population of fully 5,000,000, and 
is divided into the governments of TolMlsk 
and Tomsk, the governor-generalship of Ir- 
kutsk, including the gcveroments of Irkutsk 
and Yeniseisk, and the provinoeof Tidcutsk; 
and the governor-generalship of the Amur, 
including the province of the Amur, the 
province of Trwsbaikalia, the provinces 
the Coast and the Anadir, and the island of 
Saghalin. The division into Western Sibe- 
ria, Eastern Siberia, and the Amur regions 
was familiar for a number of years, but 
is DO longer offieiaL A region of sueh 
vast extent has naturally a very diversified 
configuration; but geneiwy speaking Sibe- 
ria may be considered as a vast in^ed 
plane sloping gradually from the Altai, 
myan, im Yablonoi Mountains on the 
south to the Arctic Ocean on the north. 
In the east it is traversed in different direc- 
tions by several mountain ranges, but else- 
where it is almoet unbrokmi by smy greater 
heights than a few hills. It is drained 
chiefly by the Obi (2120 sOles), with its 
great tributary tiie Msb (2620 miles), the 


Yenisei, and the Lena (8000 milasX all of 
which jpursue a northerly course to the 
Arctic Ocean; and by the Amur (2700 mile% 
2400 of which are navigable), which flows 
in an easterly and north-easterly direction 
to the Pacific. The principal lake is Lake 
Baikal in the south, 400 miles long, 20 to 
58 broad, and 1560 feet above sea-leveL 
The chief islands are the New Siberia group 
in the Arctic Ocean, and the island of Sag- 
halin, off the mouth of the Amur, in the 
Sea of Okhotsk, an arm of the Pacific. The 
coast-line is very extensive, but the Arctic 
Ocean is ice-bound at least ten months out 
of the twelve, and is almost valueless for 
commercial purposes, and the Sea of Ok- 
hotsk, on the Pacific, is infested with masses 
of floating ice and dense fogs. The princi- 
pal ports are Vladivoetock, on the Sea of 
Japan, the chief naval station of Russia on 
the Pacific; Okhotsk, on the Sea of Okhotsk; 
and Petropavlovsk, on the east coast of 
Kamchatka. SibWia enjoys a warm sum- 
mer, but the winter is exceedingly severe. 
South Siberia has, in many parts, a very 
fertile soil, which yields rich crops of wheat, 
rye, oats, and potatoes; but immense tracts 
cl Siberia are utterly unfit for tillage, more 
particularly the tundras or great stretches 
of boggy country along the Arctic Ocean. 
In the west are extensive steppes. Roughly 
speaking, the northern limits of agriculture 
are 60*’ N. lat. Cattle-breeding and bee- 
keeping are largely pursued. Hunting and 
fishing are also sources of remuneration, er- 
mines, sables, and other fur-bearing animals 
being numerous. The wild animals include 
the elk, reindeer, and other deer, bear, wolf, 
white and blue fox, lynx, Aa The forests 
are extensive and valuable. Manufactures 
and mining are in a backward state, thou^ 
Siberia has very considerable mineral wealuL 
lisrge quantito of gold are obtained, as 
well as silver, platinum, lead, iron, coal, Ac. 
The trade is mainly with Rus^ wMoh takes 
every year from Siberia about £4,000,000 
wortii of raw products, chiefly tallow, hides, 
furs, and grain; and sends every year to Si- 
beria about £12,000,000 worth of manufac 
tured wares. The foreign trade is insignifi- 
cant. The chief towns are Irkutsk, capital 
of Eastern Siberiaand a tradingdty ; Tomsl^ 
capital of gov. Tomsk, a tradmg city, with 
a university; and Tobolsk (20,180), mqiital 
of Western Sberia. Tennak tiie Cossack 
entered Western Siberia in 1580, and made 
a rapid ocmquari of the western portion ol 
the oonntiy, whioli he handed over to Ivan 
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Hie TaniUe ol BnnU. Bands of hnntsm 
atid adTontorers then pmred acron tiie 
TJvalsi attracted by the fnis^ and gradtu^j 
penetrated to the Arotio Ooean and the 
raoifia The latest acquisitions by Bussia 
ware tiie Amur territoij, and coast regions 
of Manohiiiia» ceded by China in 1868 and 
1860. Exile to Siberia began soon after ^e 
conquest, and ever since Siberia has been 
a great penal colony. Hardened convicts and 
important political offenders are kept under 
close control, but the great majority of the 
exiles are simply placed in a particular dis- 
trict and allowea to shift for themselves. 
The Bussian population of Siberia, which is 
more than three-fourths of the whole, con- 
sists mainly of exiles or the descendants of 
exiles. The other inhabitants include Bu- 
riats, Yakuts, Tungus, Tartars, Kirghiz, 
Samoyedes, Ac. S^e railways exist in 
Western Siberia, and a great trunk-line is 
being laid across Siberia, running by way 
of Tomsk and Irkutsk to Vladivostock on 
the Pacific. Attempts have of late been 
made with partial success to open up an over- 
sea trade between Britain and Siberia by 
way of the Kara Sea and the Yenisei Biver. 

UU, a district of Southern Afghanistan, 
ceded to the British by the terms of the treaty 
of Gandamakin 1881; pop. 18,900. Its ad- 
ministration is carried on under the control 
of the governor-general’s agent in Baluchis- 
tan. ^e town of Sibi hM developed very 
largely since the cession, and especially since 
tiie opening of the Sind-Fishin Bailway, on 
which it is a station. 

Sibifigw, chief town of Sibsdgar IHstrict, 
Assam Friivinoe, India, on tiie navigable 
Bikhu, 9 miles south of the Brahmaputra. 
It is the seat of some river trade, and has 
exports of cotton, rice, and, above all, of 
te% Sibsdgar District ranking as the first 
tea-growing district in Assam proper. Pop. 
6868.— The district, which is mostly a level 
plain intersected by tributaries of the Brah- 
miqaitrai, has an area of 2866 square miles; 
poa 870,274. 

ittb'yl, the nameoommon to certain wmnen 
mention^ bv Gredk and Boman writers, 
and said to be endowed with a prcqibetio 
•pirii Their number is variously stated, 
m k gsnerally given as ten. Of these the 
most eriebrated was the OumsBan sibyl 
(frooi CHunm In Campania). She ia said to 
hate writlan In Greek venee the ooUecricn 
of amhedw fainona under the name of 
fifihj^hie book% and eontainiag the /sin 
Mamm, iriddi she oSersd to Tarquln 


the Proud for srib. When the king, on 
account of the high price asked, refused to 
buy them, she threw three of the books into 
the fire, and on a second refusal three more, 
after which king, alarmed, paid for the 
three remaining the price originally asked 
for the whole. These books were preserved 
in the tem^ of Jupiter Capitolmns, and 
were consulted on occasions of national 
danger. In 83 b.o. they were destroyed by 
fire along with the temple, and the senate 
sent delegates to the Italian and Greek 
cities, especially to £ry thrte, to collect what- 
ever Sibylline verses they could find; and 
after the rejection of those which were 
considered spurious, about 1000 of them 
were retained, and preserved in the new 
temple of Jupiter Ca^toUnus. This collec- 
tion of Sibylline oracles seems to have hem 
burned by Stilicho shortly after 400 A.D. 
The so-called Sibylline oracles which have 
come down to modem times are of Jewish 
or ChristiaD origin, dating from about 170 
B.O. to 700 A.D. 

CUeard (sS-kar), Boch-Ambboux Cuocb- 
BON, famous in the history of the eduoatbu 
of deaf-mutes, was born iu 1742 near Ton- 
louse^ entered into holy orders, and wm sent 
by the Archbishop of Bordeaux to Paris to 
study the method of the Abb4 de TEpbe for 
the instractioD of deaf-mutes. He became, 
in 1786, director of the school for deaf-mutes 
established by the Archbishop of Bordeaux 
in the dty of that name, whence, in 1789, he 
removed to Paris m successor to the Abb4 
de I’Epbe, in wboee system he made some 
important improvements. He also wrote 
several works on the instruction of deaf- 
mutes. During the revolntion be narrowly 
escxiped with Ids life; and under the Direc- 
tory it was only by concealing himself that 
be WM enabled to avoid the ocmsequenoee 
of a sentence of exile pronounced against 
him. He died in 1822. 

Bicoa, an Indian jeweller’s weight of 
about 180 grains troy. The Sicca ropee, 
formerly cnrrent in India, contained about 
176 grains of pure silver, and wm equal to 
about 2s. 2if. sterling. 

KeUiMt the name given to tU 

fuifibreak of the insurrection in Sicily in 
1282 agninet the Fnnob. Charleaof Anjon 
(Me nest article) bad eitablkbed bimeal^ 
tlnougb tbe favonr of the pope, in noiw^ 
ikn of the Two SfadlieiL He mled with 
scent Mverito, and the oppceecad pee^j^ 
plied in vnin for relief to the pope. Qi^ 
viWBi di ftocidak a noUanan el SalenMv 
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went to Ara^n, and invited King Pedro, 
whose wife, Oonstantia, was a daughter of 
the former king, Manfr^ to undertake the 
conquest of Sicily. Pedro embraced his 
proposals, and on March 80, 1282, at the 
hour of vespers on Easter Monday, the in- 
habitants of Palermo flew to arms and fell 
upon the French, who were all massacred, 
^fore the end of April Messina and other 
towns followed the example of Palermo, 
and the Sicilian Vespers ended in the over- 
throw of the domination of Charles of Anjou 
and the establishment of the Aragonese dy- 
nasty. 

SidlieB, Kingdom op the Two, a former 
kingdom of Italy, consisting of Naples (or 
South Italy) and Sicily. In 1047, while 
Greeks ana Saracens were struggling for 
the possession of Lower Italy and Sicily, 
the twelve sons of Tancred de Hauteville, 
a count in Lower Normandy, came in with 
their followers. Robert Guiscard, one of 
these brothers, subdued Apulia and Cala- 
bria, taking the title of duke, and his young- 
est brother. Count Roger, conquered Sicily. 
Roger's son and successor, Roger II., com- 
pleted the conquest of all Lower Itsly by 
subduing Capua, Amalfi, and Naples, at that 
time celebrated commercial republics, and 
in 1180 took the title of king, calling his 
kingdom the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 
In 1189 the race of Tancred became extinct, 
and the German emperor, Henry VI., of the 
house of Hohenstaufen, claimed the kingdom 
in right of his wife, Constantia, the daughter 
of lUger II. The kingdom remained with 
the family of Hohenstai^en until 1266, when 
Pope Urban IV., feudal overlord, be^wed 
it upon Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis 
IX. of France, who caused the legitimate 
heir, Conradin of Suabia(1268), to be be- 
headed. Sicily, however, freed herself in 
1282 from the oppressions of the French 
(see Sicilian Vespers) by the aid of King 
Pedro of Aragon, and Naples was now sepa- 
rated from it, Sicily being under the Kings 
of Aragon, w^e Naples was under the An- 
gevin dynasty. Thu dynasty was dispos- 
sessed in 1442 by Philip V. of Aragon, who 
bestowed Naples on his natural son Ferdi- 
nand. In 1604 Sidly was again united to 
Naples under the Spanish crown, and gov- 
erned by viceroys until 1718, when the Peace 
of Utr^t again divided the Two Sicilies, 
Naples falling to Archduke Charles of Aus- 
tria, Sidly to Duke Victor Amadeus of Sa- 
voy. King Philip V. of Spain reconquered 
Si^y in 1718, at the inst^ation of Alber- 


oni, but was forced to cede it to Austria in 
1720, Savoy receiving Sardinia in exchange, 
by which means the Two Sicilies became a 
part of the Austrian dominions. In 1784 
the Spanish Infante Don Carlos, son of 
Philip V., at the head of an army invaded 
Naples, conquered both the continental and 
the insular part of the kingdom, and was 
crowned at Palermo in 1785 as Charles IV. 
This change was sanctioned by the Treaty 
of Vienna (1738), and till 1860 this line of 
the Bourbon family maintained possession 
of the Two Sicilies, except for a few years 
during the Napoleonic period, when Joseph 
Buonaparte and JoacMm Murat reigned 
on the mainland as kings of Naples. In 
1769, when Charles IV. ascended the Span- 
ish throne under the name of Charles III., 
he conferred the Kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies on his third son Ferdinand, and decreed 
at the same time that it should never again 
be united to the Spanish monarchy. The 
reign of Ferdinand extended through the 
stormy period of the French revolution and 
the subsequent European commotions. (See 
Ferdinand 1.) His successors, Francis I., 
Ferdinand II. (Bomba), and Francis II. 
were despotic tyrants who forced the people 
into periodic revolt, put down with much 
severity. In 1860, however, an insurrection 
broke out in SioUy, and an expedition of 
volunteers from Piedmont and other Italian 
provinces under Garibaldi sailed from Genoa 
to the assistance of the insurgents. The re- 
sult was that the Neapolitan troops were 
driven from the island. Garibaldi, follow- 
ing up his success, crossed over to the main- 
land, where he met little or no opposition; 
Francis II. fled from Naples; the strong 
places in his hands were reduced; and by a 
popular vote the Kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies ceased to exist as such, and became an 
integral part of the Kingdom of Italy. See 
Italy, 

Bioily, the largest island of the Mediter- 
ranean, belonging to Italy, from the south- 
western extremity of which it is separated 
by the narrow strait of Messina, about 2 
miles wide; area, 11,289 sq. miles, divided 
into seven provinces; nop. 8,192,108. It is 
triangular in, shape, endii^ in the three capes 
of Faro on l^e N.E., Passaro on the B., and 
Boeo on th# w.; whence the ancient |^ti- 
cal name ol4rinaoria. The north and east 
coasts are steep and cliffy, and are provided 
with good harbours, the flnest being that of 
Palermo; the sout^ and west coasts are 
flatter and less indented. The greater part 
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of the torf aoe ocmthrtw of a plateau of varying 
elevation. Considerable moantains ooour in 
the north, beginning at the north-eastern 
extremity of the isUmd, where they are evi- 
dently a continuation of the mountains on 
the other side of the Strait of Messina. 
They reach heights varying from 4000 to 
6000 feet. The lower slopes of these moun- 
tains are clothed with olive-yards and orange- 
groves, mulberry gardens and vineyards, and 
their higher slopes with forests of oak and 
chestnut The highest elevation in Sicily 
is the active volcano of Etna, in the east of 
the island, which rises to a height of 10,874 
feet. (See Etna,) To the south of Etna, 
on the east coast, is the plain of Catania, 
the only plain of any great extent. It is 
watered by the Simeto. The principal per- 
ennial streams, besides the Simeto, are the 
Salso, Platani, and Belice. The climate, as 
in the other regions of the Mediterranean, 
is mild and equable, but its salubrity is 
impaired by the sirocco, and, locally, by the 
occurrence of malaria. The soil is very 
fertile. Three -fourths of the cultivated 
surface are covered with cereals, chiefly 
wheat, though oats and barley are also 
grown. Cotton, sugar, and tobacco are also 
cultivated to some extent. Fruits of every 
variety are extensively grown, including 
large quantities of oranges and lemons. The 
vine flourishes almost everywhere, and much 
wine is produced. The chief exports are 
fruits, wine, and sulphur, besides olive-oil, 
sumach, cream of tartar, kc, Sicilian sul- 
phur is extensively exported, thecentreof this 
trade beingGiigentionthesouth coast. Tunny 
and sardine fisheries are carried on round 
Ihe coast. Manufactures are but little de- 
veloped. The chief seats of foreign com- 
merce are the three principal towns, Paler- 
mo, Messina^ and Catania. The system of 
roads and railways is still defective. Agri- 
culture is generally carried on in a very 
primitive manner, and the rural populations 
are in a very rude and debased condition. 
Education is extremely backward; life and 
property are by no means secure, and bri- 
gandage still exists, as well as the custom of 
vendetta. — At the dawn of history tiie 
older races inhabit!^ Sicily, the Imrian 
Sicani, from Iberia (Spain), and the Siouli 
from Italy, are seen to be hemmed in by 
PhoBnician and Greek colonies. The Greeks, 
who entered the island in the 8th century 
ROy founded the neat dties of Syracuse, 
Agi^entum, and Messins^ drove the Phos- 
to the north-west ooas^ and spread 
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their influence and culture over the whole is- 
land. Greekartand literature here flourished, 
and manv Greek names of distinction are 
connected with Sicily. The Carthaginians 
latterly took the place of their kinsmen, 
the Phoenicians, and between them and the 
Greeks a struggle ensued, which ended in 
favour of the latter (480 b.c.). War with 
the Carthaginians (let Punic war) brought 
the Romans to Sicily, and having acquired 
the Carthaginian portion of the isUma (241 
B.C.) they extended their rule over the 
whole, Sicily becoming a Roman province 
in 212 B.O. On the decline of the Roman 
Empire the island was overrun by the 
Goths, who retained possession till a.d. 551, 
when Sicily became part of the Byzantine 
Empire. In the beginning of the 9th cen- 
tury the Saracens b^ame masters, and con- 
tinued so till their expulsion by the Normans 
in the 11th century, who remained long 
enough in possession to establish the feudid 
system in all its rigour. For a continuation 
of the history of Sicily see SioilieB [King- 
dom of the Two). 

Biclringan, ^anz Von, a famous Ger- 
man knight of large possessions in the Rhine 
valley, was bom in 1481, and from early 
youth devoted himself to the military life. 
He aided the emperors Maximilian 1. and 
Cliarles V. in their wars, engaged in re- 
peated private feuds of his own ; gained mat 
renown as a protector of the poor and op- 
pressed; was a friend of the Humanists and 
Reformers, and under the influence of Ul- 
rich von Hutten, formed a scheme to carry 
through, the Reformation bv force, and 
abolish the ecclesiastical principalities. He 
began the war by an attack on the Arch- 
biuop of Treves, but was assailed by the 
landgrave of Hesse and the count palatine 
of the Rhine, and at last he was compelled 
to surrender, mortally wounded, together 
with his last castle, Landstnbl, near Kai- 
serslautern. He died the day after the 
capitulation, May 7, 1528. 

Sickle, a reaping-hook; a curved blade of 
steel with a handle, and having the edge of 
the blade in the hollow of the curve, used 
for cutting grain and the like. The sickle 
has b^n mostly superseded hjr the scythe, 
and the scythe in turn has given place to 
the reaping-machine. 

Sioyoii (sls'i-on), a city of ancient Greece, 
in the northern part of the Peloponneso^ 
near the Gulf of Corinth, on which it 
had a pork Skyon was celebrated for its 
ich ool f of sculpture and pa int i n g. At first 
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dependent upon Axgtm, it wm elterwiade 
doMly allied to Sparta^ wliioh It aided in the 
Peloponneaiaii war. Under Azatos (261 B.a) 
it became one ol the most important dtiea 
of the Aduoan leami of wmdi it finally 
shared the fate, falung under the dominion 
of Rome. In the 2d oentnry A.D. it was 
almost depopulated. 

Sida, a ffenus of herbs and dirubs, natural 
order Mafvaoen, the numerous species of 
which are eztendvely distributed through- 
out the warm parts of the world, like ail 
malvaoeous plwts they dix>und In mudlage, 
and some sp^es are employed in medicine, 
especially In India, while others have tough 
lij^eous fibres whidb are used for cordage 
in various countries. 

Biddma, Mbs. Sarah, daughter of Roger 
Kemble, Ihe manager of an itinerant com- 
pany of players, was bom at Brecon, South 
Wales, in 1756. She commenced her thea- 
trical career when quite a child, and in her 
nineteenth year was married to WiUiam 
Siddons, an actor in her father^s company. 
In 1774 she met with the first recomition 
of her great powers as an actress at Chelten- 
ham in consequence of her representation 
of Belvidera in Yenioe Preserved. Her 


oome to the same point in the heavensi and 
is the exact perioa of the revolution of the 
earth round the sun. There are 866*2568612 
sidereal days in a sidereal year. Bee Day, 
Sid^erite, In mineralo^, an important 
ore, also called spathic iron ore. See Iron, 
Bideroxylon. See Iron-wood, 

Bidgwidi; Hbnbt, M.A., Lit.I)., writer 
on moral philosophy, was bom at Skipton, 
Yorkshire, 1838, was educated at Rugby 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, and became 
a fellow and lecturer of his college in 1859. 
In 1875 he was appointed prmlector of 
moral philosophy in Trinity College, and in 
1888 Kniffhtbridge professor of mord philo- 
sophy in me University. His works include 
Methods of Ethics (1874), Principles of 
Political Economy (1888), and Outlines of 
the History of Ethics (1888). 
Sidi-Bel-Abb4s, a fortified town of Al- 

f eria, in the department of Oran, 48 miles 
y rail south of Oran, on the Mekerra, in a 
healthy, fertile, and populous plain. It Is 
a town of quite recent origin, and is the 
centre of one of the chief esparto-grass 
distoiots in Algeria^ Pop. 21,595. 

Bidlaw Hills, in Scotland, commence 
with KinnouU Hill on the left bank of the 


success at Cheltenham procured for her an 
engagement at Drury Lane, but her first 
appearance there was a comparative failure, 
and in 1777 riie again went on drouit in 
the provinces. Her second appearance at 
Draiy Lane took place Octohev 10, 1782, 
in the character of Isabella In the Fatal 
Marriage. Her success was complete, and 
she was universally acknowledged to be the 
first tragic a c tres s of the English stm. 
For thirty yean she continued to astonuh 
and enchant the loven of the drama» and 
having acquired an ample fortune, she took 
her leave of the stage in 1812. Her greatest 
oharaeten were Queen Catharine in Henry 
Yin., and Lady Macbeth. In her art she 
was a close and systematic student, while 
in private life she enjoyed the respect of idi 
who knew her. She med June 8, 1881. 

BUtotwal Byatom. See Stars, 

Bidwmil Haul, time measured by the 
mtmat motion of the stars. A svcUreal 
cmy is the time from the passage of a star 
across the meridian till its next passage, and 
is exactly the period of the revmutlon of the 
earth on its ma. It is Ihe most constant 
unit of time which we po ss o m. Its length 
Is 28 hours 56 minutes 4*098 seconds. A 
fidereof year is ihe period hi which the fixed 
stars apparmtly complete a revolution and 


Tay near Perth, and stretch B.N.x. into For- 
farshire. Ihey reach a height of 1498. feet. 

Bidmouth, a market town and watering- 
place of England, in Devon, 15 miles B.s.1. 
of Exeter, situated in a valley between two 
high hills, near the mouth of the Sid. It 
was formerly a seaport of importanoe; but 
the harbour became choked up, so that no 
craft except pleasure-boats and fishing- 
smaoks oould approach the town. Pop. 
8^58. 

Bidmoath, Yiboount. See Addington, 
ffenrv, 

Bidnsy, or STDXonr, Alobbnoh, second 
son of Riobert^ second earl of Leioester, and 
of Dorothy Percy, daughter of Henry, earl 
of Norihumberlaud, was bom at Penshurst^ 
Kent, In 1622. He acoompanied hh father 
In his embassies to Denmark and France. 
He was also early trained to a mlUtaiy Hfe, 
and served with some distinction in Irelandy 
uiiere Us father was lord-liet^enant In 
1648 be returned to England, an4 joined 
the parliamentMT forces. In 1644 he wm 
Ueutenant-qd^el of a regiment of 
in Msnohesil^s army, a^ was se^W 
wounded at Marston Moor. In 
was given the command a oaval^ tmt 
ment in Oromweirs dtviaioii of Fsirlill 
army, sad was returned to pertisment fei 
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Cardiff. Hawaanomlnatodoiiaof thaoom- of Poeay, fiiwt pablMiad in 1595 aa an 
mlaakoMiB to ttv Gharlaa I, tmt to<^ no Apdogie for Poettie. 
part in the trial, altiiongh he approved of Sidney Snaaez OoUega, Cambridge, waa 
the aentenoe. He refuaed all oonourrenoe founded in 1696 by Lady PruioM &idn«v 


Penahurat, but when the return of the Long 
Parliament in May 1669 gave expeotariona 
of the eatabliahment of a republic, he again 
took hia aeat, and waa nominated one of t^ 
ooundl of atate. He waa aoon after appointed 
a eommiaaioner to mediate a peace between 
Denmark and Sweden, and while he waa 
engaged in^thia embaaey the Reatoration 
took place. Conacioua of the offence he had 
given the royal party, he refuaed to return, 
and remained an ezUe for aeventeen yeara. 
At length, in 1677, the influence of hia 
frienda procured h^ permiaaion to return 
to England. After the death of Shaftes- 
burv in 1682, he entered into the conferences 
hela between Monmouth, Buaaell, Essex, 
Hampden, and others, and on the disooveiy 
of the Rye House Plot he was arrested and 
sent to the Tower on a charge of high trea- 
son. He waa tried before the notorious 
Ohief-juatioe Jeffreys, and his trial was 
oonduotod with a shameless absence of 
equity which baa conferred upon him all 
the glory of a martyr. He was executed 
on Tower Hill, December 7, 1678. His 
Disooursea concerning Government were 
finit plated in 1698. 

SUhiay, Sib Philip, one of the moat con- 
qplcuoua figures at the court of Queen Eliza- 
bm, waa the son of Sir Heniy Sidney of 
Penahurat, Kent, where he was in 1564. 
He became a favourite with the queen, who 
in 1677 sent him on aa embassy to Germany. 
In 1688 he married Frances, daughter of 
Sir Franda Wrisingham, and the same year 
he reoeif ed the honour of knighthood. In 
1565 he went to the NetherlMda with hia 


Philip Sidney. Oliver Cromwell and Thomas 
Fuller were membera of this college. 

Bidoa, or ZiDON, a seaport of Syria, situ- 
ated on the eastern coast of the M^ter- 
lanean, between Lebanon and the sea, about 
midway between Beyrout and Tyre, waa long 
the principal dty of Phoenida (1600-1800 
B.O.). Its artlatio products were famous at 
an early period, as also its manufactures of 
glass, linen, purple dye, and perfumes, and 
hi commeroiid enterprise it occupied a dis- 
tinfi^ished position. In the Persian, Grecian, 
and Roman periods it was still mat and 
populous, and even in the middle ages it 
was a place of considerable importance. 
During the crusades it was taken and re- 
taken several times. It waa almost com- 
pletely destroyed during the troubles of the 
ISth century, but in the 16th it reappeared, 
under its modem name of Saida, as the port 
of Damascus. The trade is now unimpor- 
tant. Pop. 9000. 

Biebenbflrgan (ae'ben-bhr-gen). See 

TWntylvania, 

Biabeiigebirga (z6'ben-ge-bir-g4; * Seven 
Mountains’), a small mountain range of 
Germany, on the right bank of the Rhine, 
not far from Bonn. Seven mountains tower 
above the rest, of which the Drachenfels, 
doee to the Rhine, and presenting a splen- 
did view from the river, fa the most beautiful. 
On all of them are ruins of ancient castles. 

ffiabold (zel)olt), Philip Fbabz voh, soien- 
tific explorer of Japan, bora at WUrzburg, 
Germany, 1796; med 1866. He studM 
medicine, and entered the service of the king 
of the Netherlands ss medical officer in the 


unde Dudley, earl of Leicester, who oom- 
mandftd the forces sent to assist the Dutch 


mortally wounded, and died at Araheim, 
Ook 7. He was a man of versatile gifts, 
and made his mask fai many ways. He was 
a soldier and statesman of gr^ promise, 
and his oootributioiis to literature, though 
not numerous, were of great importaooa. 
lliey indude the Arcadia (1590), aromanoe 
hsa medl^ of prose and verse In an Italtan 
d^le then popular; Astrophel and Stdia 
(IW), tha first in^ortsnt body of sonnsts 
in tbs EngUsh langosge; sad the Defence 


East Indian army, and on hfa arrival at 
Batavia waa attached to a mission to Japan. 
Hfa medical qualifications gained him the 
favour of the Japanese, and enabled him to 
collect a vast amount of information oon- 
oeraing that coontiy, then so little known. 
On hfa return to Europe he published a 
number of valuable bow on Japan, and 
founded the Jiq>anese Museum at Munich. 
Hfa brother, Kabl Thbodob Sibbold (1804- 
1886), haa published several standard works 
on sodogy. 

SiedlM (•yedl-t»«). • town o< BimiIm 
P oland, oi^tal of the goveniment of the 
nam, 57 miles B.8.B. of Wassaw, the 
aaatolshfahoiL Pop.l2;950.— Thsgovim- 
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ment of Siedloe, between the Vlitula and 
the Bug, hae an area of 65S5 sq, ul, and a 
pop. of 652,086. 

Siege, the surrounding or investment of a 
fortified place bj an army with a view to 
its capture. The taking of a fortified place 
may to attempted (1) by surprise, (2) by a 
sudden onset, (8) by blockade out of gun- 
shot (see Blockade), (4) by a siege, properly 
so called. In a regular siege the {fortress is 
first blockaded, so as to cut off all intercourse 
from without, the besieging force encamping 
hut bevond reach of the enemies’ guns. 
Then if any detached works are situated 
before the fortress, their capture must be 
effected in order to admit the opening of the 
trenches. The trenches are formed in the 
direction of the fortress; but that they may 
not be enfiladed from thence, they must pro- 
ceed in a zigzag form. (See Sap.) For the 
protection of the workers trenches called 
parallels, because they run in a direction 
parallel or nearly so to the sides of the for- 
tress, are dug at intervals. While the trenches 
are being opened, the besieged, by sallies and 
counter operations of every kind, strive to 
drive off the besiegers, and to destroy their 
work; and the besiegers make efforts to es- 
tablish themselves more and more securely, to 
raise batteries, and then, by means of trenches 
and advanced parallels, to approach the walls 
of the fortress; and all the while the artillery 
is kept constantly playing from the batteries 
of the besiegers as well as from the works 
and guns of the besieged. From the last 
parallel, which approaches very near the for- 
tress, the besiegers prepare to make breaches. 
Here likewise mii^g operations are carried 
on whenever they are found advisable. When 
at last the breaches are practicable the 
storming or scaling of the walls follows. 

Slegen (zS’gen), a town of Germany, in 
the Prussian province of Westphalia, on the 
Sieg, 47 miles east of Cologne. It is an 
anment place, with manufactures of leather, 
paper, soap, linen, &c., while in the vicinity 
are numerous iron-mines and smelting fur- 
naces. Pop. 16,676. 

Siagfti^ See Sigurd, 

SlaniAiui, Sib Charles William, engi- 
neer, bom in Hanover, 4th April 1828, was 
educated at the ^mnasium at Lubeck, 
the polytedinio sroool at Magdeburg, and 
the University of Gkittingen. After a train- 
ing in engineering and electricity in the 
workshops of Count Stolberg he migrated 
to London in 1848, and at a later date was 
joined by his brother (Werner), who joined 


with him in his various undertakings. The 
great works of Siemens Brothers at Charl- 
ton, West Woolwich, for the manufacture 
of submarine electric telemph cables, were 
established in 1858; and the great steel- 
works at Landore, Swansea, in 1868. He 
laboured mainly in two distinct fields, the 
applications of heat and the applications of 
electricite, and won a great reputation in 
both. He was knighted, April 1883, in 
recognition of his services, which bad been 
previously recognized by numerous scientific 
societies, and by the U:dversitiM of Oxford, 
Glasgow, Dublin, and Wtirzbu^. He died 
Nov. 19, 1888. Werner died in 1892. 

Siena (s6-a^na), or Sienna (anciently Sena 
Julia), a city of Central Italy, on three 
connected hills on the southern frontiers of 
Tuscany, 59 miles south of Florence, is 
surrounded by old walls, entered by nine 
gates, and has also a citadel; the streets are 
irre^lar, steep, and narrow. It has a uni- 
versity with faculties of law and medicine, 
and a cathedral, begun in the early years of 
the 13th century, which is one of the finest 
examples of Italian Gothic architecture. 
The municipal palace, begun in 1288, is a 
fine specimen of Pointed Gothic. It stands 
in the historic Piazza del Campo, now the 
Piazza di Vittorio Emanuele, a large open 
semicircular space in the centre of the city, 
and is adorned with frescoes of the Sienese 
school. The institute of fine arts contains 
a valuable collection of pictures of the older 
Sienese painters. There are various other 
buildings of interest, including churches and 
palaces. The manufactures are not of much 
importance. In the middle ages Siena gave 
its name to a school of painting, and was 
the birthplace of famous painters, sculptors, 
and arobiteots. It was long the powerful 
rival of Florence, but was annexea to Tus- 
cany in 1557. Siena is the seat of an arch- 
bishop. Pop. 25,204. 

Bien'na, or Sienna Eabth (It terra di 
Sienna, *earth of Sienna’), a ferruginous 
ochreous earth, which when raw is of a fine 
yellow colour, and when burned assumes a 
rich orange-red tint. It is used as a pigment 
in both ou and water-oolour painting. 

Bieradi (syft'rtds), a town of Russian 
Poland, government of Kalish, on the Warta» 
127 miles s.w. of Warsaw. It is an ani^^t 
place, having been founded prior to thi^- 
troduction of Christianiiy. Pop. 6418. 

Sierra (s6-erira; Spanish, *a saw*), a tem 
applied in Spain and Spanish-peopM ooun 
tries to a ridge of mountains. 
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Sleira LeoM (li-er'ra le-Q'ne), a BritiBh 
colony on the coast of Western Africa; a 
coiJing station for the Royal Nary, and the 
head'quarters of the West India regiments 
stationed on the West Coast of Africa, llie 
colony consists of the peninsula of Sierra 
Leone proper, Sherbro Island and sevei^ 
other small islands, and the whole coast 
region from the French 
territory on the north- 
west to that of Liberia 
on the south-east; area 
inoccupation, 468 square 
miles; of entire colony, 
about 15,000 sq. miles. 

The inhabitants depend 


chiefly upon trade, and are mostly collected 
in Fraetown (the (^ital) and the neigh- 
bouring villages. The exports are p2m 
kernels, palm-oil, rubber, ground-nuts, kola- 
nuts, gum-copal, hides, ginger, and benn4- 
se^ The trade is chiefly with Great Bri- 
tain. The annual exports amount to about 
£450,000, and the imports to about £480,000. 

Education is purely de- 
nominational, but is as- 
sisted by state aid. Fou- 
rah Bay College, for the 
education of a native 
ministry supported by 
the Church Missionary 
Society, is afiiliated with 
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Durham University. SierraLeone is aciown 
colony under a governor, who is assisted ^ 
an executive and a legislative council. It 
first became a British colony in 1787, when 
a oomnwy was formed with the intention 
of making it a home for rescued slaves. 
One great obstacle to the prosperity of the 
colony is the deadly nature of its climate, 
particularly to Europeans, and Sierra Leone 
was long known as we *white man's grave*. 
But Freetown (pop. 40,000), in particular, 
has become healthier since getting a supply 
of good water, with other sanitary improve- 
ments. It is the chief seiqMrt of western 
Africa. Pop. 74,888. 
fltem Mm'iin, a chain of mountains in 
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Spain, between New Castile and Andalusia, 
separating the Guadiana on the north and 
the Guadalquivir on the south, and attain- 
ing a height of 5500 feet above sea-leveL 

BiarraNevn'da (Spanish, * Snowy Range’), 
a chain of mountains in Southern Spain, the 
most elevated in the peninsula. The grater 
part of it is in the province of Granada, 
running east and west, and the highest peak 
is Mulahaoen, which has an elevation of 
about 11,678 feet, and is capped with ever- 
lasting snow. The range k rich in fertile 
valleys and picturesque scenery. 

Siam Ktnda, a mountain range of 
the United States, in OaUfomla, extendiiig a 
nmih and south along tlm eastern boon^^ J 
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of the state. It consists of an aggregate of 
ranm some 70 miles wide, with numerous 
peaiu reaching 10,000 and several nearly 
16,000 feet, Mt. Whitney (14,868) being 
the highest in the States, f^e To-Semite 
Valley is In the Sierra Nevada. 

Bieyis (sye-ySs), Ekmantjil Joseph, 
better known as we A.bb4 Sieybs, was bom 
at Fr4jus in 1748, and pursue his studies 
for the church at Paris. He was active in 
furthering the progress of the revolution, 
and soon acquired great influence in the 
National Assembly. He originated the idea 
of the new geographical di^on of France 
into departments, arrondissements, and com- 
munes. In 1791 he became memW for the 
Seine department, and in 1792 deputy for 
the department of Sartbe. Dui^g the 
Beign of Terror he withdrew into the coun- 
try, but after Bobespierre's downfall he re- 
turned to the convention and took an active 


part in affairs. In 1799, on bis return from 
a mission to Berlin, by which he secured 
the neutrality of PnuMia, he became a mem- 
ber of the directory. He subsequently sup- 
pressed the Jacobin Club, and was active in 
bringing about the overthrow of the direc- 
tory and the substitution of the consular 
government by the revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire, the new constitution being de- 
vised by him. But Siey^ soon found his 
speoulatiozis completely overmatched by 
Bonaparte’s practical energy, and though a 


consul provinonally, he saw it desirable to 
terminatehis political career. Heretiredwith 
the title of county and obtained grants of land 
and propertv to the value of at least £60,000. 
He was exiled at the restoration, but re- 
turned on the July revolution of 1880, and 
^ed at Paris in 1886. 


Bight, Defeots of, are usually caused by 
anomalies in the shape of the eye. (See Eyt,) 
The normal eye is an optical apparatus so 
oonstracted that theimages of distwt objects 
are thrown with sharpness on the retina; 
if this is not the case the objects are not 
seen distinctly. There are two vmy com- 
mon instanoes of defective eyesight, short- 
sight or myopia and long-sight or hyperme^ 
tropia, the one bdng tiie reverseof the other. 
In the former case^ owing to the too groat 
power of the crystalline lens, or to the eye 
cavity extending too far backwards, vaoBgeo 
from objects at some distance are formed in 
front of the retina. The sight of the my ope 
Is thus confused or abaoliitely defective for 
objects beyond a certain short range, but on 
tbeother liand it Is veiy dear for near objeets. 


The remedy for myopia Is the em^oyment 
of biconcave glasses, whidi, If the myo^ is 
not considerable, ne^ only be used for look- 
ing at distant objects. In the case oi hyper^ 
meiropia objects are seen distinctly only at 
a range beyond that belonging to normal 
vision. Owing to the shortness of the eye 
cavity the lenses in this case are unable to 
converge the rays to a f ocui i within the limits 
of the eye-chamber, the image being there- 
fore formed (theoretically) behind the eye. 
This defect is corrected by the use of convex 
lenses, which, by conveiging the rays of 
light, cause the image to fall on the r^na. 
Both these defeots are usually congenital 
A similar defect to hypermetropia is that of 
prethyopia (Greek preshys, old), which usu- 
ally comes on with advan(^g years, and is 
due to diminished focussing power and les- 
sened elasticity of the lens, the result being 
that the image of a near object is not dearly 
formed on we retina but behind it, while 
distant obj^ects are seen as well as ever. 
The remedy in this case also is convex 
lenses. Aitigmatiam is a defect usually 
characterized b^ asymmetry in the curvature 
of the cornea m different meridians. (See 
Astigmatim,) Opadties in the cornea or 
crystalline lens, Ac., are also not tmcommon 
causes of defective eyesight — Double^viaim 
is when, as in some cases of squinting, each 
eye sees things separatdy; or it majr result 
from muscular paralysis. — Night^Urndnesa 
or hemeralopia is a peculiar defect by which 
a person becpmes suddenly and entirely blind 
wnen night comes on, &ough he can see 
perfectly well in tiie daytime. See Night- 
bUndneaa, See also Colour-Uindneaa and 
SguinUng, 

BigUluia, a genus of fossil plants found 
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In great abundance In the coal measures. 
The plant ooours In the form of compressed 
stems attaining a height of 40 to 60 feet,aad 
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ftbffMdthofSfaet ThtftemMnmUyooom 
«i « doable layer of coal wiw a flutM outer 
■nrfaoe^ and enowing, at regular interral% 
tbe icarsmoduoed by tbe baiee of the leaf* 
stalk. Their roots are found in the shale, 
and are loiown by the name of itigmaria^ 
being at first supposed to be distinot plants. 
No milage of any kind has been found con- 
nected with the trunk. Some suppose slgil- 
larias to be allied to tree-ferns, others to 
Oonifero. 

Sigiamund (sij'is-mund), German emperor 
from 1411-87, was bom in 1868, and on the 
death of his father, the emperor Charles IV., 
he obtained the margraviate of Brandenburg. 
He married Mary, daughter and heiress of 
Louis the Great of Poland and Hungary; 
but on tile latter’s death in 1888 the Poles 
elected Mary’s sister as queen ; Sigiamund, 
howeve^was crowned king of Hungary in 
1887. He was Bubsequently involv^ m a 
war with Turkey, and be^ defeated by 
Bajazet at Nioopolis in 1896, he fled into 
Greece. On his return to Hungary in 1401 
he was made prisoner, and the nation gave 
the throne to Ladislaus of Naples. Sigis- 
mund escaped, and having raised a poweHul 
force, reduced Hungary to subjection. In 
1411 he was elected emMror of Germany, 
and crowned at Aiz-la-Ohapelle. He took 
a leading part in the Ooundl of Constance 
in 1414, but disgraced himself by allowing 
John Huss, to whom he had granted letters 
of sale-conduct, to be put to death. 

On the death of Wenceelaus in 1419 
tile Hussites refused to acknowledge 
his sucoession to the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia until he had signed the com- 
pact with the Councu of Basel in 
1431. He was then crowned emperor 
at BHlan, and again at Home in 1488. 

He was now in nossession of the im- 
perial crown and the crown of four 
kingdoms. He died at Znaim in 1487. 


lignala Solid figures of canvas on iron 
fiwes have also been xised; but the o(me^ 
cube, cylinder, and sphere^ which present 
the same app^rance seen from all points, 
are the only figures available. Consequently 
the number of signs is limited, and this 
renders a code denrable. A word may be 
easily spelled by hanging many fiags one 
above another, but with flags to represent 
a few B 3 rmbols — e.g, the nine numerals, or 
a certain number of letters— a combination 
of two, three, or four symbols may be taken 
arbitrarily to represent a word or phrase ; 
this system of arbitrary signids is a code. 
The international code of signals consists 
of eighteen flags representing as many 
consonants, and with these over 70,000 
distinct signals may be made without 
hoisting more than four flags at on(». In 
the army signalling is carri^ on during the 
day by means of flags, sun-flashes (see Hdio- 
graph), Ac. ; and during the night by means 
of coloured lamps, or oy a system of long 
and short flashes of light. On the railways 
signalling is effected by the semaphore, col- 
oured lights, and during fog by oases filled 
with detonating powder and placed on the 
rails at certain places, to be exploded by the 
wheels of the passing locomotive. See Fog- 
signals and UdiostaU 
Signature, in music, the signs placed at 
the commencement of a piece m musio. 
They are of two kinds, the time signature 



Bignalf are the means of communicating 
to the eye— as hg flags, lights, Ac., and to 
the ear— as by guns, steam-whistles, fog- 
horns, rockets, ftc., intelligence to greater 
djetanoee than can be reached by the human 
voice. The most complete system of sig- 
nalling Is that devisea to enable ships to 
oommmifoate when at some distance. The 
sy s t em now in general use is a combination 
of SQuare and triangular Am of tiie same 
Isngfib, and of pendants whmh are a little 
kN^er. Theee are coloured in a very distinct 
maimer, the ooloum being white, red, bine, 
and jeUow, wtih black nails for distance 
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and tbe key signature. The key si^ture, 
including the defs, is usually written on 
every stave; and the sharps or flats there 
oocunrlng i^eot all notes of that degree 
(with their octaves) throughout the pieoe. 
The time signature is only placed at the 

indicates the number of diqu^ 
parti into wMoh the bar la divided, as shown 
above. 

Signatm, among printers^ a number or 
letter placed on tbe first page each aheet 
of a book, to distinmiish the dieets and serve 
as a gnlda to the mnder. 
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Signet, in England, one of the royal aeala, 
need for the authentication of royiu granta. 
In Scotland the signet is a seal bj which 
royid warrants for the purpose of justice 
seem to have been at one time authenticated. 
The eUrka to the dgnet or vjritera to the aig- 
nef are a class of legal practitioners in Scot- 
land who formerly had important privileges, 
which are now nearly abolished. They act 
generally as agents or attorneys in conduct- 
ing causes before the Court of Session. 

Sign-xnanual, Royal, the signature of the 
sovereign, which must be adhibited to all 
writs which have to pass the privy seal or 
great seal. The sign-manual consists usually 
of the initial letter of the sovereign’s name, 
with the letter R (for rex or regina) added. 

Signorelli (sSn yo-reriS), Luoa (called 
also, from his birthpla^, Luoa da Cortona), 
a celebrated Italian painter, was born at 
Cortona about 1441, and studied under Piero 
della Francesca at Arezzo. He began to dis- 
tinguish himself about 1472, and painted till 
1512, or perhaps later. He was the first to 
apply anatomical knowledge to painting, and 
thus became the precursor of Michael An- 
gelo. His greatest works are a series of mag- 
nificent frMcoes in the cathedral of Orvieto, 
comprising the History of Antichrist, the 
R^urrection of the Bead, Hell and Para- 
dise. These frescoes were finished between 
1499 and 1502. Of his other works the most 
remarkable are the Madonna Enthroned, in 
the cathedral of Perugia; the Adoration of 
the Magi, now in the Louvre; the Annun- 
ciation, and a Madonna, at Yolterra. Sig- 
norelli was a man of Mgh character, and 
died at Arezzo about 1525. 

Signs, Abtbonomioal. See Symhcla (A a- 
tronomi^). 

Signs, Mathematical, symbols which in- 
dicate mathematical processes and condi- 
tions. a + b,a~b,a’i-o, ax bread 

a plus 6 , a minus 5, a Avided by 6 , a multi- 
plied by 5, and the difference between a and 
b; a>b, a< b, a=5, a E 5, and a — b read 
a greater than b, a less than 5, a equal to 5, 
a approximately equal to 5, and a identical 
with b; y is the si^ of integration; de- 
notes then or there^orejjaid denotes ainoe 
orbecauae; Vo, \^represent the square 
root, the cube root, and the nth root oi a. 

Si^onnisy, Mbs., whose maiden name 
was Lydia Huntley, an American authoress, 
was bom at Norwich, Connecticut, 1791; 
died at Hartford, in llie same stat^ 1865. 
In 1815 she published a volume entitled 
Moral Pieces in Prose and Ywse^ which 


was quickly followed by other works, most 
of which enjoyed great popularity. Among 
her principid poems are: TMts oi the Abori- 
gines of America, Zinzendorf, The Western 
Home, and Poct^ontas. Her prose works 
are mainly biographical, historic, didactic, 
and epistolary. 

Siguensa (s8-gen'tha), a town in Spain, 
in the province of Guadalajara, 72 miles 
north-west of Madrid. It is a place of 
considerable antiquity, and contains a fine 
Gothic cathedral. Pop. 4567. 

Sigurd, or Siourdb, in northern myth- 
ology, the hero of the Volsunga Saga, on 
which the Nibelungenlied is based. Accor- 
ding to the legend of the Yolsungs, Sigurd 
(the Siegfried of the Nibelungenlied) is the 
posthumous son of Sigmund, son of Yolsung, 
a descendant of Odin. After obtaining the 
golden treasure by slaying the dragon Fafnir 
with his good sword Gram he eats the mon- 
ster’s heart, and thus acquires the power of 
understanding the songs of birds. He then 
rides through a volume of fiame surrounding 
a house in which the fair Brenhyldr (Bnm- 
hild) lay asleep. He wakes Brenhyldr, to 
whom he plights bis troth, and then rides 
to the palace of Gitiki the Niflung, whose 
wife gives him a potion which causes him 
to foiget Brenhyldr, and he marries Gud- 
run (Uhriemhild), Giuki’s daughter. Her 
brother Gunnar (Gunther) determines to 
marry Brenhyldr, but is unable to ride 
through the flames; so his mother by her 
arts causes Sigurd to go through the flames 
and bring away Brenhyldr in the form of 
Gunnar. Sigurd then resumes his shape, 
and Brenhyldr is handed over to Gunnar. 
When Brenhyldr hears the true story of 
her rescue her love for the hero turns to 
hatred, and she seeks to slay him. Sigurd 
is eventually killed by Gunnar’s half-brother. 
His death revives Brenhyldr’s love, and she 
dies of a broken heart. 

Bihon. See Siv’Daria. 

Bikandarabad. See Secunderabad, 

Bikhs (from a Sanskritword meaning *diB- 
ciple ’ ), a religious sect in North-western Hin- 
dustan which worships one only and invisible 
God. Its founder wa« Nanak Shah, bom in 
1469 in the province of Lahore. He laboured 
to lead the people to a pm^oal religion, to 
a pure worship of Gqil smd love to man- 
kind. He died abou^ Of his soo- 

cesBors Arjun-mal gav^jjW^ty and unity 
to the relirion by publisi|i|tNanak’8 writ- 
ings in the A&Grantii,Vlhe first saered 
of the Sikha The fiBkhs had now 
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rejected the authority of the Koran and the 
Vedas, and thus aroused the enmity both of 
the Mohammedans and Brahmans. Arjun* 
mal was thrown into prison, where he died. 
His son and successor Har Govind trans- 
formed the Sikhs from peaceful believers 
into valiant warriors, and under his reign 
began the bloody contest with the Moham- 
medana The real founder of the Sikh state 
was Govind Sinh or Singh, the tenth ruler 
from Nanak. He aboliw^ the system of 
castes, and gave all men equal rights. His 
followers, owing to their valour m the pro- 
tracted contest with the Mohammedans, re- 
ceived the title of Sinbs or liona Govind 
Sinh wrote the Dasema Padshah ke Granth, 
or book of the tenth prince, which, besides 
treating of religious subjects, contained the 
history of the author’s exploits. The Sikhs 
hold it in equal veneration with the Adi- 
Granth. Govind Sinh died in 1708, and 
the Sikhs gradually yielded to the superior 
power of the Mohammedans. A small 
number of the Sikhs escaped to inaccessible 
mountains, and preserved the doctrines of 
their fathers and an inextinguishable hatred 
towards the Mohammedans. After Nadir 
Shah’s return to Persia they left the moun- 
tains and subdued all Lahore. The Sikhs 
then broke up into a number of independent 
communities, each governed by a sirdar; 
but in 1792 Ruujeet Singh established him- 
self as despotic ruler of the Sikhs, with the 
title of Maharajah. The territory of the 
Sikhs now comprehended the whole Punjab, 
part of Multan, and most of the country 
between the Jumna and Sutlej; total are% 
69,000 sq. miles. After Kunjeet Singh’s 
death in 1839 a period of anarchy followed. 
In 1845 (first S^ war) the Sikhs attacked 
the British under Sir Hugh Gk)ugh at 
Mudki. Here they were repulsed (Decem- 
ber 18), and again defeated at Ferozesbah 
three days later. On January 20, 1846, 
the SikliB were routed by Sir H. Smith 
near Aliwal, and on the 10th February by 
Gough at ^braon. A treaty was si^ed 
by which Britain held the city of Lahore, 
and a British resident took supervision of 
the government In 1848 a general revolt 
broke out, and it was evident that the Sikhs 
had resolved on a decisive struggle, being 
also assisted by the Afghans. & t^ the 
second Sikh war Lord Goug^ advanced 
with an army against them, but received a 
severe dieok at Chillianwalla, 13th January, 
1849. Both armies were then reinforced, 
and on the 21st February, at Qujerat, ihe 
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Mwer of the Sikhs was completely broken. 
The Sikh dominion was prodaimed at an 
end on the 29th March, and the Punjab 
was annexed to the British Empire in Inma, 
the Maharajah Dhulip Singh receiving an 
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annuity of £50,000. Punjab.) The bulk 
of tbe Sikhs are of Jftt origin; they are of 
fine physique, and possess great powers of 
endurance as well as courage. During the 
mutiny the Sikhs dismayed tbe utmost 
loyalty to the British. They number about 
1,876,500, or -j^th of the population of the 
Punjab, and compose the mass of the gentry 
in the region between the Five Rivers. 

8i-kiaSg, or West River, China, by far 
the most important of the streams which 
unite to form the Canton River. It is 
navigable for vessels drawing 12 feet 75 
rtiles from the sea. See Canton. 

Bik'ino (andent SiJcima)^ a small island 
of the Cyclades, in the Gredan Archipelago, 
east of Melos; area, 17 square miles. Pop. 
800. The surface is lofty, but the soil is 
fertile. The staple product is wine. 

gUtldm, a rajahsnip under British pro- 
tection in North Hindustan, bounded on 
the north and north-east by Tibet, south- 
east by Bhutan, south by Darjiling, and 
west by Nepal; area, about 2800 square 
miles. Sikkim is situated at a considerable 
devation within the Himalayan mountain- 
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zone, end Uie paiees into Tibet range fnnn 
18,000 to 16,000 feet above eea-levd. The 
laiqgeet river is the Teesta, which, like the 
rest of the drainaff^ beloi^ to the basin 
of the Ganges. Little is known of the 
mineral resources of the country. The 
valleys and slopes are covered with dense 
jungle, and the vegetation varies, according 
to the elevation, from the cotton, banian, 
and fig in the lower zones, to the fir, rho- 
dodendron, and dwarf baml^ in the up^r. 
The dimate is unhealthy in the vaUeys, Wt 
salnbriotts above 4000 feet. The cultivated 
soil raises good crops of millet, maize, and 
rice. The aboriginal inhabitants are Lep- 
chas, with mark^ Mongolian features and 
a language radically Tibetan. The capital 
is Tumlong. Pop. about 80,000. 

Sikranr, western suburb of Benares dty, 
In(^ containing the militaiy cantonments, 
dvil station, and European quarter. 

Bilohar', a town of India, chief town of 
Cachar diet, Assam, and a notary canton- 
ment, on a neck of land formed by a bend 
of the river Barak. Pop. 6567. 

Bile'ne, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural o^er Caryophyllaoea). The species 
are in general herbaceous, many annual, 
very few shrubby. The stems and calyces 
of many of the species are viscous, hence the 
popular name oatohrfly. They are mostly 
natives of South Europe and North Africa; 
eight are induded in the British flora. Moss 
campion or stemless catch-fly {S, aoaulis) 
Is found on nearly all the Scotch mountains, 
and on the Devonshire and Cumberland 
hills. Its flowers are of a beautiful purple 
colour. Bladder campion (<81 infiata) aTOunds 
in almost every field and wayside of Britain. 
It is about 1 foot high, and has white 
flowers, with an inflated odyx. The young 
shoots of this plant may be used liim as- 
paragus. 

Bile^Aiuii a Grecian divinity, the foster- 
father and constant companion of Bacchus, 
and likewise leader of the satyrs. He was 
represented as a robust old man, generally 
in a state of intoxication, and ridmg on'sn 
ass carrying a canthams or bottle. 

Bila'ida (in German, Schletien)t a territory 
of Central Europe, now divided politically 
between Prussia and Austria. Prussian Sile- 
sia (15,556 souare miles; pop. 4,112,219) is 
bound^ east by Posen ai^ Poland, south by 
tile Austrian terrUorie^ west and nocth by 
Saxoi^ and Brandenbn^. Th» provinoe is 
ittterseoted by binaolies of tbeSudetlcMoan- 
tainsin the south, but is level towards Bran- 


denburg and Posen, and although in parts 
marshy and sandy, is yet fertile. The prin- 
cipal river is the Oder. Silesia produces com, 
flax, madder, hemp, hops, tobacco, fhdts, and 
tolerable wines. The mountahious parts 
yield timber and afford good pasturage and 
meadow land. Minerals include iron, cop- 
per, lead, silver, coal, sulphur, &o., and there 
are mineral waters in several places, linen, 
cotton, and woollen goods, and leather are the 
chief manufactures. Silesia is divided into 
three governments— Breslau, liegmt^ and 
Oppeln. Breslau is the capital Silesia was 
annexed to Poland in the beginning of 
the 10th century. In 1168 it became &de- 
pendent, and was governed by three dukes 
of the royal house of Piast. At the begin- 
ning of the 14th century seventeen inde- 
pendent dukes reigned in Silesia at one 
time, and ruined the country by their feuds. 
In order to escape the grasp of Poland it 
acknowledged the soverei^^ of the Bohe- 
mian kings. In 1675 the dnoiti line of Piast 
became extinct, and the country was incor- 
porated in the Austrian dominiona In 1740 
Frederick II. of Prussia laid claim to part 
of Silesia (based on old agreements to which 
effect had never been given), and in 1768, 
at the close of the Seven Years’ war, great 
pi^ of Silesia was ceded to Prussia. Aus- 
trian Silesia consists of that part of Silesia 
which was left to Austria; area, 1 988 square 
miles. It is mountainous, and although 
the soil is not in all parts favourable^ it is 
rendered productive by the industry of the 
inhabitants, who are aim extensively engaged 
in linen, cotton, and woollen manufactures. 
Pop. 590,478. 

Bilex, ^me as SUiea (which see). 

Bilhet, or Stlhet, chief town in the dis- 
trict of l^e same name, Assam, Hindustan, 
on thei^ht bankof the SurmA The houses 
of the ^iropeans are built on hillncifai sur- 
rounded by mie spreading oaks, but ^e na- 
tive quarter is overgrown with vegetation 
and intersected by open sewers. Pop. 14,407. 
— The district area 5418 square miles, con- 
sists of a uniform level, intersected by a 
network of rivers and drainage channels. 
During the rainy season the western piart 
of the district is submerged. The prind^ 
crop cl the lowgronndsis rice. Pop.1,969,009. 

BUhonette (sil-u-eti) is the repremtation 
of the outlines of an object filled m with black 
colour, in whidi the inner ^aatta are some- 
times indicated by lines of a^hter colour, 
and shadows or extreme depths b 7 the aid 
of a htightening of gum or other abbllaf 
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medium. The name oomee from ifistienne two valvea whidi leparate from a oentnd 
de SUhouettOi French minister of finanoe in ^rtion called the rtflwn. It is linear in 
1759, in derision of his economloal attempts form, and is always saperior to the calyx 
to reform the financial state of France wlme and corolla. The seeds are 
miniiter. During this period all the fashions attached to two jdaoentss^ 
in Paris took the character of parsimony, which adhere to the replnm, 
and were called d la SilhoueUe. The name and are opposite to the lobes 
has only remained in the case of these draw- of the stigma. Examples may 
ings. be seen hi tibe stock or wall- 

BilW (Si Os), a compound of oxygen and fiower, and in the cabbage, 
silioon, forming one of the most frequently turnip, and mustard, 
occurring substances in the materials at Siliqiia'ria,agenuBof ma- 
which tms globe is composed. Silica forms rine gasteropodous molluscs, 
a principal mnedient in nearly all theearthy found both fossil and recent, 
minerals, and occurs either in a crystallised The shell is tubular, spiral at 
formorinamorphousmassee. In its naturally its beginning, continued in 
crystallized form it is known as rock-cry ticL an irregular mrm, divided la- 
Coloured of a delicate purple these crystals terally through ito whole length by a narrow 
are known as and when of a brown slit, and formed into chambers by entire 

colour, as (7atm^om-«tone. Silica is also septa. 

met vrith in the form of chalcedony and BiUs'tria, a town of Bulgaria, on the right 

oamdutn. It enters largely into the lapi- bank of the Danube, 66 miles north by east 
dary’s art, and we find it constituting jaspw, of Shunila. It was an ill-built and dirty 
itfate, oat's-eye, onyx, and opal In opal town until the war with Bussia in 1858-56, 
the aUioa is combing with water. The re- but after that time it was considerably im- 
sistanoe offered bv silica to all impressions proved. Silistria was strongly fortified up 
is exemplified in the case of which con- to 1878, when the fortifications had to be 
^ts essentially of silioa coloured with some dismantled in accordance with the terms 
impurity. SiUoa is found to constitute the of the Berlin Treaty. In May and June 
great bulk of the soil which serves as a sup- 1854, with a garrison 15,000, it sucess- 
port and food of land plants, and it enters fully resisted a siege of thirty-nine days by 
largely into the composition of many rocks. 60,000 to 80,000 Bussians. Pop. 10,642. 
Many natural waters present us with silioa Bil'ius, Caitjs, sumamed JtaliouSt a oele- 
in a dissolved state. It is, however, not brated orator and advocate at Borne, bom 
soluble in pure water. The action of an in the reign of Tiberius, about the year 25 
alkali is r^uired to bring it into a soluble a.d. He was consul at the time of Nero's 
form. Silioa forms a number of hydrates, death, and proconsul of Asia under Yes- 
which have add pr(^>ertieB, and from which pasian. Bmg sdzed with an incurable 
a vast number of udts krown as silioates ulcer, he starved himself to death in his 



are obtained. 

Silioate Paint, natural silica, when dried 
and forming an almost impalrable powder, 
n^ed with colours and oU. Unlike the or- 
dinary lead paints, all the silicate colours 
are non-poisonous. Sfilioate white has great 
covering power; it is not affected by gaaes; 
and heat of 500'* is Bucoessfolly resisted. 

BUleon, the noa-metallio element of which 
s ili oa is the oxide: chemical iQrmbol, Si; 
atomic weighty 28. It may be obtained amor- 
{hoosoroiystalliiie. In tiie latter form (a^- 
mantinesifiooii) it is very hard, daik-brown, 
liwtRMia, and not readily oxidia^ Itunitee 
with hjhpQfai^ chlorine^ fta, to form w^« 
Biarked compounda. 

BUlimii m botany, a kind of seed-vesf 
auan aa the long pod-like fruit of cru- 
etfsna Zi is cbamotoriaed by ddijaning by 
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seventy-fifth year. The only work of Silius 
which has reached modem times is an epic 
poem on the second Punic war. 

Silk, the peculiar glossy thread spun by 
the oaterpillftfs or li^n of certain spedes 
of moths, and a well-known kind of fabric 
manitfactured from it The chief silk-pro- 
during larva belong to the family of the 
Bombyrida, of which poup the common 
silk-moth {JBombyx tnon) is the most fami- 
liar specie^ being that which is by far the 
most Important m artificial culture. This 
family of moths is distinguished by the 
small siae of the probosriiL by the thick hairy 
body; and \)j tla larger nrc^ wings. The 
common silk-moth pos h e s a shoit body, 
stout IflgByand white wings, whiriiare markM 
bj bla» lines funning muraOri with the 
wing botdm The ftmale moth deporits 
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her eggs in summer on the leaves of the 
mulberry-tree (Motub alba). For hatch- 
ing artificially the eggs are placed in a 
room heated g^ually up to a temperature 
of about 80** Fahr. In eight or ten days 
the young appear. The caterpillars are 
then covered with sheets of paper on which 
mulberry leaves are spread, and make their 
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way through perforations in the paper to 
the mulberry leaves, their natural food. 
The leaves when covered with caterpillars 
are laid on shelves of wicker-work covered 
with brown paper. When first hatched 
the larvae or worms are black and about 
i inch long. The larval or caterpillar 
stage lasts from six to eight weeks, and 
during this period the insect generally casts 
its sl^ four times. After casting its last 
skin the insect is about 2 inches long, and 
in ten days attains its full growth of 3 
inches. The insect^s body consists of twelve 
apparent segments, with six anterior fore- 
legs, and ten flesh v legs or 'prolegs’ pro- 
vide with hooks in the hinder body-seg- 
ments. The mouth is large, with powerful 
jaws. At this stage the insect becomes lan- 
guid, refuses food, and prepares for its next 
change into the pupa or chrysalis stage. 
Oak, broom, or other twigs are now laid on 
the wicker ^mes, and the worms crawl into 
these, where they spin their cocoon by wind- 
ing a self -produced silk thread many times 
round their body. This silky thread is formed 
from a glutinous secretion contained in two 
tubular glands on either side of the body, 
opening on the lower lip of the larva in a 
prominent aperture called the i^inneret. 
This secretion becomes tenacious and thread- 
like when brought in contact with the air, 
and the two filaments unite as they issue 
from the spinneret, apparently by the glu- 
tinous secretion of another and special gland. 
The spinning of the pupa-case or ooooon 


lasts from three to five days. After passing 
about three weeks in the nymph or chry- 
sa^ stage, the larval form emerges from 
the cocoon as the perfect moth or imago. 
But those insects destined to afford the 
material are not allowed to enter the imago 
stage. The completed cocoon with its con- 
tained larva is thrown into warm water, 
which dissolves the glutinous matter cement- 
ing the threads together, and facilitates the 
unwinding of the silk. The average length 
of a threi^ furnished by a single cocoon is 
300 yards. About 12 lbs. of cocoons yield 
I lb. of raw silk, and 1 oz. of silk-worms’ 
eggs will give 100 lbs. of cocoons. The 
female moth produces from 300 to 500 eggs. 

For the perfect and successful cultiva- 
tion of the silk-worm, vigorous and healthy 
mulberry-trees are necessary. The favour- 
ite European species is Motub alha or white 
mulberry. Other noted species are M. alpinot 
M. Morettif and M, japonioa, the latter 
introduced from Japan. Among the most 
destructive diseases of the silk-moth’s eggs 
and larvee are those known by the names of 
muBoarditie and pibrvne. The latter disease 
created great ravages in France for some 
years, and ruined many cultivators, but 
latterly has been successfully combated. 

In Europe some moths produce one gen- 
eration, others two generations annu^y; 
but the cateipillars from the former class 
produce the best silk. In India some 
forms produce eggs monthly, while three 
or four generations annually are not un- 
common in that country. A valued variety 
of the Bomhyx fwori is the Novi race of 
Italy, which spins a large white oval cocoon. 
The Japanese race produces a cocoon having 
a divided appearance in the centre. The 
Bomhyx Yama-maif or Japanese oak-feeding 
silk-moth, produces a green cocoon, the silk 
of which is much used for embroidery. B. 
Peryini inhabits N. China and is also an 
oak-feeder. Its cocoon is large and grayish- 
brown in colour. The*^. Cynthia of China 
and North Asia manufactures a gray ooooon, 
from which the Chinese manufacture a silk 
recognized by its soft texture. From the 
ooooon of the Anthercea Paphia of India, 
or *tuBBur moth,’ the natives manufacture 
the Tussur silk fabric. Bomhyx textor of 
Bengal makes a pure white silk used by the 
natives. There are several other varieties 
of silk-producing moths, but they are less 
notable and oommeroiaUy {SNuimportant. 

The Chinese appear to have b^n the first 
to render the filamentous ooooon substsaoe 
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lervioeable to man, and China is still the 
chief silk-produoing country in the world. 
Before the reign of Augustus the use of silk 
was little known in Europe, and the culture 
of the silk- worm was not introduced until ^e 
6th centuiy. It was at first confined to Con- 
stantinople, but soon spread to Greece, and 
then through Italy to Spain. When the Duke 
of Parma took Antwerp in 1685 a check was 
put on its trade in silk goods, and many of the 
weavers from Flanders and Brabant took 
refuge in England. In 1686 the Edict of 
Nantes drove hosts of silk workers into 
exile, as many as 50,000 having settled in 
Spitalfields, London. A silk-throwing ma- 
chine, constructed on Italian models secretly 
obtained, was fitted up at Derby in 1714 
by Thomas Lombe (afterwards Sir Thomas 
Lombe), who obtained a patent in 1719, 
and on its expiration received a grant of 
£14,000 for his services to his country. In 
France looms were set up at Lyons in 1450, 
and at Tours in 1470. The first nurseiy of 
white mulberry-trees was founded by a work- 
ing gardener of Nismea, who ultimately pro- 
pagated them in many districts in the soutii 
of fVanoe. Italy is now the chief silk-produc- 
ing country in Europe, France coming next. 

In the manufacture of silk the first opera- 
tion is the unwinding of the ooooons and the 
reding of the silk. For this purpose they 
are placed in shallow vessels contsdning hot 
water, which softens the gummy matter of 
the cocoons. The ends of the filaments are 
then conducted by guides to large reels 
moved by machinery. Four or five (or more) 
threads from as many different ooooons 
are thus brought togetner, and uniting by 
the g^ form one wread. When the co- 
oqon is half unwound the filament decreases 
50 per cent in thickness. The silk thus 
proauoed is called ram eUk, Before it can 
be woven into cloth the raw silk most be 
throvm. This is often a special trade, and 
is usually conducted by machinery in large 
mills. Previous to throwing^ the silk is 
carefully washed, wound on bobbins, and 
assorted as to its quality. In the throwing- 
machine it is again unwound from the bob- 
bins, twisted by the revolutions of a fiyer, 
and then wound on a reel The twist of 
the silk is regulated as required by varying 
the relative velocities of the fiver and reel 
Ihe silk ^us prepared is cidled singles, and 
is used for weavmg common or plain silks 
an^ ribbons. The next operation, called 
doulftnuL is the twisting of two or more of 
t ho se wo ads cm one bobbin. This is done 
ypL. v?i, 4^7 


in a throwing-machine, and the silk thus 
spun is called tram silk, commonly used for 
^e weft of richer silks and velvets. Two 
or more of these threads of tram-silk twisted 
in the throwing-mill together constitute 
orgamisie, a species of silk thread used for 
warps of fine fabrics. But in tram-silk the 
thre^ are all twisted in one direction, form- 
^ individual strands like twine, whereas 
m organzine the collected threads are twisted 
in an opposite direction to the twist of the 
strands, like cable or rope. The silk in this 
condition is called Aar^ in consequence of 
the gum, which ia however, separated by 
careful boiling. The throwing-machine has 
been greatly improved both as to accuracy 
and produce by assimilating it to the cotton 
throstle. The manufacture of toaate silk is 
quite different from that just described, 
being more akin to that of wool or cotton. 
Waste silk consists of the floss-silk or outer 
fibres of the cocoons; of the Mlk of defective 
cocoons, such as those from which the moths 
have been allowed to issue; of the remains 
of ooooons from which the fibre has been 
mostly reeled, Until about 1857 this 
waste was entirely useless, but is now the ob- 
ject of an important industry, being cleared 
of the gum by boiling, and subjected to such 
processes as breaki^, combing, drawh^ 
and roving, till it is ready for spinning. £ 
the manufi^ure of silk fabrics France holds 
the leading place in Europe, Lyons being 
the chief seat of the trade. In Britain silk 
fabrics are manufactured at Coventry, 
Macclesfield, Derby, Spitalfields in London, 
Manchester, Nottingham, and in Ayrshire, 
Scotland. Owing to the protective policy 
of the American government the manufac- 
ture of silk in the United States has attained 
considerable dimensions. 

Silk-cotton Tree {Banibax eeiba), a tree 
belonging to the natural order Sterooliaceee, 
indigenous to the West Indies and South 
Ameixca. It has a reddish and prickly 
stem and palmated leaves. The flowers 
change from white to red, and the wood is 
soft and spongy. The down which is con- 
tained in the seed capsule is used for stuff- 
ing pillows, chairs, sofas, &c. Canoes are 
oons&uotad from the timber. 

Bilk-wonn. See SUk. 

the silky secretion of the caterpillars of the 
ordinary silk- worm taken from the insects* 
body, and constitutingthelustrousandstoong 
line so well known to anglers under the name 
of *gut* 
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BnsJAioir, M.D., LL.D., mi 
A merioMi pbyiioiit, wm bom in North 
Str«tford(now Trambull),Connecticut,1779; 
died 1864. He wae admitted to the bar in 
1802; bat in the same year abandoned law 
to take up a profeisorwp of cbemiitry at 
Yale College. After stadying under Dr. 
WoodhouM at Bhiladelphus he delivered 
hie fimt oouxae of lectures at Yale in the 
winter of 1804-5. He then spent fourteen 
months in England, Sootiand, and Holland 
to prosecute further his studies in physical 
sdenoe. Shortly alter his return he made 
a geological survey of a part of Oonnectiout. 
In ISIS he founded the American Journal of 
Science and Arts, of which he was sole edi- 
tor for twenty years. He made a second 
visit to Europe in 1851, and in 1855 gave 
Ids last course of lectures at Yala — His son, 
Benjamin (181 6-85), was assistant and suc- 
cesBor to his father both as professor and 
editor. He wrote works on chemistry and 
physics, and many papers on scientific sub- 
jects. 

SUloth, a modem seaport and watering- 
place of England, in the county of Cumber- 
land, on the coast of the Solway Firth, 18 
miles west of Carlisla It ii the port of 
Carlisle, and is much frequented as a health 
resort. Fop. 2116. 

Biloi. JEntilage. 

Sil'phida, a family of beetles which sub- 
sist upon putrefying substances. See Bury* 
ing*beetle. 

BUu'res, an ancient British tribe which 
inhabited the district included in the modem 
counties of Hereford, Radnor, Brecknock, 
Monmouth, and Glamorgan. They were of 
the earlier Celtic stock, and were amongst 
the most warlike of the British tribes. They 
were subdued by the Romans about 78 a.d. 

SilnriMi Bjitem. See Geology. 

SUnxida. See SUurut. 

fiUu'ro^ a genus of fishes of the family 
SfiuridsB, order FhysostomL This mnus, 
of which five species are known, inLkbits 
the temperate parts of Europe and Asia. 
The bead and CK>dv are covered with soft 
skill, and the jaws We four or six barbels. 
The only species which ooours in Europe Is 
sly dlurus or sheat-fish {SUurua giants), 
found in the f^h waters east of the Rhine. 
It attains to a weight of 800 or 400 lbs., 
and the fiesh is firm and well flavoured, ^he 
family Siluridas (otherwise named sheat- 
fishes) constitutes a very extensive section 
fishes the qpecdes of wmch are^ for the most 
part, confined to the fredb waters of warm 


climates. They present great diversiirjr of 
form, but their most obvious external char- 
actors are the want of true scales. The 
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mouth is almost always provided with bar- 
bules. 

Silvas. See Selvas. 

Silver, one of the best-known metals. It 
appears to have been known almost as early 
as gold, and, without doubt, for the same 
reason, because it occurs veiy frequently in 
a state of purity in the earth, and requires 
but an ormnary heat for its fusion. Pure 
silver is of a fine white colour. It is softer 
than copper but harder than gold. When 
melted its specific gravity is 10*47; when 
hammered, 10*510. Its chemical symbol is 
Ag. It is next in malleability to gold, 
having been beaten intoleavesonly 
of an inch in thickness. It may be drawn 
out into a wire much finer than a human 


hair, and a wire of silver 0*078 of an inch 
in diameter is capable of supporting a weight 
of 187*18 lbs. avoirdupois. It excels all 
other metals as a conductor of hei^ and elec- 
Silver melts when heated oom- 

3 red-hot, and may be boiled and vola- 
by a ver;f strong and long-continued 
heat. It is rapidly voUtilized men heated 
on charcoal ^the flame of the compound 
blow-pipe. When cooled slowly crystals of 
sUver may be obtained. Silver is not oxi- 
dized by exposure to the air, neither is it 
affected bv water, but it is blaokened or 
tarnished by sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
atomic weight of silver is 108. Oxide of 
silver (Agt 0|) is produced by dissolving 
silver in a solution of nitric acid and preci- 
pitating with an alkali. Its specific gravity 
is 7*14. The compound called hom surer or 
chloride of silver (Ag Cl) is obtained by dis- 
solving silver in imio arid and mixing the 
sdution with a solution of common salt. Its 


specifio gravity is 5*550. When exposed to 
the light it turns to a blackish colour, hence 
its gi^ use in photogra|diy. ^Bromide of 
silver is the most senntive to light of any 
know^l^lid. It is used for coating the 
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^drj-p]«ta 9 * fnployedinplMitogn^y. When 
•ilver is long exposed to the air it eo- 
1 a ooymng of a yiolet ooloor, whkdi 
dves it of its lustre; this coating is scil< 
le of silyer. Sulphide of silver ooousa 
xwtive as nLver^ghmoe. Silver readily forms 
aUoys with iron^ steel, lead,^ tin, and merooiy. 
Oi the combinations of a^ and silver the 
most important k ititraie of silver (Aff NQs), 
obtained by dissolving silver in nitilo acid. 
If the diver and add are pure the sdution 
of silver nitrate is odourless, very heavy, and 
caustic; it stains the sldn, and all AnitnAl sub- 
stances, of an indelible black; after evapora- 
tion it deposits, on coding, transparent orys- 
tds of nitrate of silver (which see)- 
lliere are five important silver oreS) viz, 
nativesilver, vitreous silver (or silver-glance), 
black silver, red silver, and horn diver. 
The first is usually found in dentiloim, fili- 
form, and capillary shapes, also in platea 
formed in fissures and in superficial ooatiagB; 
lustre metallio; odour silver-white^ more or 
less subject to tarnish; ductile; hardness 
between gypsum and caLoareous spar; q>e- 
dfic gravity, 10*47. Native silver oocnrs 
prind^kallv in veins, traversing aneiai^ day- 
slate^ and other palsozoio ro(^ but not 
usually in great quantity. It dten forms a 
natural alloy with gdd. Vitreous silver pre- 
sents itself in va^us shapes, and is d a 
bladdsh lead-my odour with a metallic 
lustre. Itismdleable,aboutashard as g^- 
Bum, and subject to tarnish; specific gravuy, 
7'19 l It is more or less pure silver sulphid^ 
and has been found almost ezdusively in 
veins along with ores of lead, antimony, and 
aino. It occurs in Saxony, ]^hemii^ Hun- 
gary, Mexico, and Peru; and is an impor- 
tant i^ecies for the extraction of silver. 
Black silver generaUv oeours in grannlar 
mosses d an iron-blacK odour. It k seotile 
and about as hard as gynsum; specific gra- 
vity, 6*2. Thk mineiU k a oon^Kwition 
d diver (about 68*5 per cent) with antimony 
and Bn%>hur and traces of iron, oimper, and 
arsenic. It k found in veins along with 
other ores d silver, and k a valuable ore 
for the extraction d silver. Itoocunohi^ 
hi Saamny, Bohemia, Hungary, and the 
American oontfamnt. Bed auvsv k found 
In cryatals and eftmi massive, granular, 
and oven as an kapsIpaMe powder. It k a 
tlrrublt ^ sfivec ann sntfanoi]^ cottf* 

tafadagoiLanavanigefiO pee oont ol sRvsn 
m mswm i%velns wkh ether sfiver oie% 
gaffinb^ril^ St k found in various 
paiki d Bansny, also in Bohsnda, Hoagia:^ 


and Norway; but chiefly in Mexieo^ Peru, 
and the Western States d America. Horn 
silver, or silver chloride, occurs in cryrtak 
and also in cruats and granular masses. It 
contains about 76 per cent of silver. It k 
found in the upper parts d veins In day- 
slate, and alao in beds with other silver ores 
or with iron-ochre. It k not abundant in 
Europe, but occurs in large masses in Mexico 
and Peru. The above are the ores of silver 
from which silver k chiefly extracted; but 
argentiferoua sulphides d lead and copper 
are alio smelted for the small proportion of 
ailver the^ contain. 

Silver is extracted from its various ores 
by smelting or amalgcmation. The former 
method k founded on the great affinity 
of silver for lead, which, when fused with 
silver, acts as a solvent and extracts it from 
its union with baser metals. The silver k 
afterwards separated from the lead by the 
process d cupellation (see Atsaying), which 
oonskto in exposing die melted alloy to a 
stream of atmoiqiherio air, by which the lead 
k converted into an oxide (litham) while 
the ailver remains untouched, ^e latter 
method depends upon the propertv of mer- 
cury to dissolve silver without the aid of 
heat The first k called the dry, the last 
the wet way of treating silver ores. One 
or the other process is employed aooordiim 
to the nature d the ores. The ores which 
are treated in the dry way are usually 
those consisting prindpallv of argentiferous 
sulphide of lead. Bv this method the ore 
k first pulverized and roasted to expel the 
sulphur, and k then freed from the lead. 
The ores best adapted to the process of 
amalgamation are native silver and vitre- 
ous idlver. The ores are first selected to 
form a proper mixture with reference to 
the quantity d sfiver and sulphur they oon- 
taku The sulphur k then got rid of by 
ttitMiTig to the mixture d an ore 10 per cent 
of oonxnon salt^ by wl^l^ during the fur- 
8|we operation, the snlj^ur k oxmked, and 
the aiM thus formed unites with the base 
d the salt and foimssnliAate d soda; whilst 
the bydroddorio acid tb^ set free oombkies 
with the silver in the ore that was not in 
the metallic state, and forms ch l orid e d 
diver. In this state the ore k reduced to 
wfi impalpable powder by various mea ha ni- 
eal proossses. It k then submitted to the 
aotkm d mercury^ with which it forms 
wkakkoalfedaneina^uim. Thkamdgam 
iesahjerted to the action oi heal ina di|H 
timag fuiaet^ by whkh the merom^ k 
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•ublimed, and the silver remains. Silver is 
sometimes separaiM from copper by the 
process of diwuUion, This is effectM by 
means of lead, which when brought into 
fusion with the alloy combines witii the 
silver. The argentiferous lead thus obtained 
is subjected to the usual processes of cupel- 
ladon, and the coarse copper from wMch 
the silver has been separated is refined. 
Large quantities of silver are now obtained 
from argentiferous lead ores by a process 
known as Pattinson's process, wmch depends 
on the property pure lead possesses of crvs- 
tallizing at a tem^ratureat which an alloy 
of silver and lead is still fluid, so that the 
solid crystals of lead can thus be removed. 

The silver mines of North and South 
America are incomparably more important 
than those of all the rest of the world. The 
Mexican mines were worked before the 
Spanish conquest, and then produced large 
quantities of silver. Up to the present time 
their total yield has been estimated at 
between £600,000,000 and £700,000,000. 
Great deposits of silver have been discov- 
ered in the Western States of America^ 
particularly in Nevada, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 
and Utah, and the vield amounts to about 
£10,000,000 annually. Silver ore, chiefly 
argentiferous galena, has also been found 
in great quanUties in the Barrier Ranges 
of New South Wales. Some of the mininn 
concerns here are the largest in the world 
Considerable quantities of silver are also 
produced in Europe. The average produc- 
tion of Germany is estimated at about 
£1,600,000. In Britain silver is obtained 
fn^ argentiferous lead ore to the value of 
over £80,000 annually. The world’s total 
production of silver at present is about 
£25,000,000 to £28,000,000 annually. The 
value per ounce has been as low as 22d. 

CUlvar^ir, a spedes of fir, the Abies mcea 
or Piceapetkinata^ so called from two silvery 
lines on the under side of the leaves. It is 
a native of the mountains of the middle and 
south of Europe^ but has long been common 
in iftr UAin. It grows to the height of 150 
to 180 feet, forming a veiT fine trea Its 
timber is not so mudi prized as that of some 
other species, but is used for various pur- 
poses, a^ is durable under water. It yields 
rerin, turpentine, tar, Ac., especially the fine 
dear tui^tine known as Strasbuxg tur- 
pentbe. The American rilver-fir, the balm 
of Gfiasd fir (Abies baLsamea)^ yields the 
Oaaada-balsam used for optical purposes. 


Other species of Picea are also called silver- 
firs. 

Bilver-ilah, a fish of the size of a small 
oarp^ having a white colour striped with 
silveiy lines. It is a variety of the Cypri- 
¥ius a/wrSAuSy or gold-fish. 

Silver-foa^ a spedes of fox, YmUpu or- 
gentabus^ inhabiting the northern parts of 
Asia, Europe, and America, and distin- 
guished by its rich and valuable fur, which 
is of a shbinff black colour, having a smdl 
quantitv of white mixed with it in different 
proportions. 

Silvering, the application of silver leaf is 
made hi the same way as that of gold, for 
which see Oildvng. Several mixtures con- 
taining silver have long been in use for coat- 
ing bm metallic object but they have been 
almost all superseded by the modem pro- 
cess of electro-plating. (See Electro-metal- 
Iwrgy.) For a aescription of the silvering of 
mirrors see the article Mirror. 

Silverton, a munidpality of New South 
Wales, dati^ from 1886; the centre of the 
Barrier Ranms silver-mining district It is 
situated on me Umberumberka Greek about 
18 miles from the border of South Australia, 
and 822 miles west of Sydney. There are 
rich silver-mines 17 miles south-east of Sil- 
verton, espedally those of Broken Hill, where 
a town of some 20,000 inhabitants has re- 
cently sprunv up. 

Simarubanem, a natural order of trees 
and shrub^ cdl having an intensely bitter 
bark, a milky juioe^ and pinnate leavea 
The ^pioal genus is Svrmriiba. See BUter- 
cLsh, Quaesia. 

Simbink', an eastern government of Rus- 
sia; area, 29,667 square miles. It consists 
in general of an extensive fertile plain wa- 
ters by the VdM and its affluents. A^- 
oulture and cattb-breeding are the lea&tg 
industries. The prindpal crops are grain, 
hemp, flax, hay, and tobaoca Minerms are 
unimportant ^ere is an abundance of fish 
in the rivers and numerous small lakes. Pop. 
1,481,811. — SiHBiBSK, the capital, stands on 
a lofty bank of the Volga, 448 z^es B.S.X. 
of Moscow. It has wide streets and squares, 
a cathedral, Ac. There Is an annual fair, and 
a good trad^ln com and fish. Pop. 86,600. 

fiUmoofJfiwe, a lake of Ontario, Canada, 
between Ontario and Georgian Bay, 
an arm of Leke Huron. It is about 80 miles 
hmf and 18 miles wide, and disohaiges it- 
selT into Lake Huron hy the river Severn. 
Its hanks am well wood^ and it contains 
severil islands. 
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Si m d on, Tbibi of, the deaoendanti of town has speoioiM streeti and iqiiarei. Pop. 
Simeon, the second of Jacob’s sons by Leah. 86,50S. 

They received a section in the south-west Simula, the generic name applied by Lin- 
of Canaan, which was originally allotted to nsDus to all the monkeys, now the genus 
Judah. whidi includes the orang. 

Simeon Btylites. See Stylites, Sim'ladm, a quadrumanous family of 

Simfero'pol, a town of Russia, capital of mammals now limited to include the higher 
the ^vemment of Taurida^ in the south of apes, such as the orang, gorilla, and ohim- 
the Crimea. The old town is poorly built, panzee. 

and occupied chiefly by Tartars; the new Simla, a town of British India, in the 



View of part of Simla. 

Punjab, chief sanitarium and summer oapi- the low hills of Ambila (Umballa) to the 
tal of British India^ is situated 78 miles great central chain of the Eastern Himli- 
N.K.B. of Umballa. It stands 7084 feet Uyas. The chief river is the Sutlej. The 
above sea-level, on a transverse spur of the ol^ate is menial, and the winters compara- 
Centnd Himflayas, and consists of scattered tively miliL Pop. 502,858. 
bungalows and other buildings, which ex- Simms, William Gilmobb, American 
tend for about 6 miles along the heights, autiior, bom at Charleston, South Carolina, 
among woods of deodar^ oak, and rhodo- 180f<; died 1870. He was for some time 
dendim. Simla contains many fine public clerk in a drug bouse at Charleston, after- 
buil^gs, including the viceregal lodge, gov- wards studied law, and was admitted to the 
emment buildings, a town-hall, hospitid, dis- bar in 1827, but abandoned that profession 
pensary, and many schools. A brisk export for literature and journalism. He published 
trade etikts in opium, fruits, nuts, and shawl- in 1827 a volume of poems; but his best 
wool Its average temperature is about 62% poem, Atilantis^ a Tale of the Sea^ appeared 
and its summer heat seldom exceeds 72**. m 1888. This was followed by a sm4es of 
Pop. 1 8,258, considerably augmented during romances founded on revolutionary incidents 
tile season. in South Carolina, and hy several border 

Simla Hill States, a collection of twenty- talesand historioalromanoes. Amonpt these 
three Indian native states surrounding the we may mention Martin Faber (1888), Guy 
fSlLitatium of Simla; total area, 6569 square Bivers (1884), The Temassee (1885), The 
Tjhb mountains of these states form Partisan (1885), Pdayo (1888), The Damsel 
a continuous series of ranges ssomMHng from of Darien (1889), The Kin s m an (1841, snb- 
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Mqaen% called The Sooat), Ooimt JaHata 
(1845), Eutaw (i856), The Cadqueof Efawah 
^859). Hii other woiica Include : Sonilieni 
Paesa^ and Pictures, a aeries cf poems 
(1889); History of South Carolina (1840); 
The aty of the Silent^ a poem (1851); and 
South (Carolina in the SieTolution (1854). 
He was editorally connected with sever^ 
periodicals, and filled several political offices. 

Bimsel, Lambbbt, an impostor who was 
put f orwakl by a party of malcontent leaders 
of the York faction early in the reign of 
Henry YII. He was trained to personate 
Edward Planti^net, earl of Warwick, son 
of the murdered Duke of Clarence. Simnel 
was crowned at Dublin, and landed with 
his followers in Lancashire. They were 
totally defeated near Newark, 16th June, 
1487, when most of the leaders in the re- 
bellion perished. Simnel ended his days as 
a dome^c in the royal service. 

Sim'dis, a river adjacent to Troy, cele- 
brated by Homer. 

Simon (s8-m69), Jules properly Julbs 
pBANqoiB Suisse Sivon), alhrench philoso- 
pher and statesman, bom at Lorient, depart- 
ment of Morbihan, 81st De<x 1814, and edu- 
cated in the iSScole Normale, Paris. In 1889 
he succeeded Cousin as professor of philoso- 
phy in the Sorbonne, but lost this post in 
1852 by refusing to take the oath of alle- 
giance to Napoleon IIL In 1855-56 he de- 
Bvered a series of philosophical lectures in 
several towns of Belgium, and in 1868 was 
returned to the Chamber of Dmuties. He 
strongly exposed the war with Prussia, and 
after the revolution of the 4th Sept 1870 
he became a member of the provisional 
government, and was minister of education 
under Thiers from 1871 to 1878. In 1875 
he was elected to the senate, and at the 
same time member of the Academy. In 
1876 he became leader of the Bepublicans, 
and was minister of the interior until 16th 
May 1877, when he was dismissed by Mac- 
Mahon. He afterwards edited the Edio 
UniverseL His chief works include Histoire 
de r£oole (TAlexandile (1844), Le Devoir 
(1854), La libertd 6e Conscienoe (1859), 
UOuvrlhre (1868), L’fioole (1864), Le Tra- 
vail (1866), La Pdne de Mort (1869), 
Souvenirs du 4 Septembre (1878), and 
Le douvemement de M. Thiers (two vols. 
1878). He died in 1896. 

Simmildes (-dss), a Greek lyric poet, 
bom in the isUmd m (3eqs about B.a 556. 
He visited Athens, and tUff the death of 
EQpparchus, who had treated him very gene- 


ronidy, he proceeded to Thessaly, where he 
obtained t^ patronage of powe rfu l famiHes. 
He subsequently retumea to Athens, and 
at a competition for the best degy upon 
those who fell on the field of Mara^ion, 
g^ed the prise over JSschylus himself. 
When eighty years of age he was victorious 
In another celebrated poeHoal contest, which 
was his fifty-sixth victory of this nature. 
Shortly after this he was invited to the 
court of Hiero at Syracuse, where he re- 
mained till his death in 467 b.0. at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety. Simonides is credited 
with the addition to the Greek alphabet of 
the long vowels and the double letters. 
Only fragments of the works of this poet 
have come down to us. 

Simon Magus (that is, the MagicUm), an 
impostor mentioned in the Acts of the 
Arties, a native of Samaria. According 
to tradition he went to Egypt, where he 
studied heathen philosophy and magic. On 
his return he exhibited his acquired arts as 
a proof of his divinity. He made many 
proselytes, and it is sud that he was wor- 
tiiipped as a god at Borne. His name has 
given rise to the tenn Simony (which 
see). He Is regarded as one of the early 
Gnostics. 

Simonoseld, or Shimovobbki, a port and 
town of Japan, on the soutii-west point of 
the Island of Hondo. It is an important 
dep6t station for the transmission of Euro- 
pean imports from Nagasaki to the interior, 
and for the return traffic. Pop. 19,582. 

Simon’s Town, a ix>rt on the west coast 
of False Bay, Oape Colony, 25 miles 8.B. of 
Cape Town. (See map at art. Vape of Good 
Hope,) It has a large arsenal, dockyards, 
a military and naval hospital, and extensive 
defensive works. Pop. 8572. 

Bi’mony, originally meant the tin of buy- 
ing and selling spiritual gifts, and was so 
mmed from Sunon Magus, w^ attempted 
to buy the gift of the Holy Spirit from ^e 
apostles, m English law it is the crime of 
trafficking with sacred things, paztiouiariy 
the corrupt presentation of anyone to an 
eoolesiastioal ber|t|tioe for money or reward. 
This offence is n^ putdsbable In a miminal 
way at common laW, but by an act of Queeii 
Elizabeth it is nrorfM tnat a pre- 

sentation is void, and that the preientmm 
shall go to the crown. 

SiSMiMff', ahot suffocating w^ that hl^ 

The Mr, hs^i^WlM 
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wHh the noonday bnrninff land, asoendi, 
and the influx of colder av from all ddee 
forma a whirlwind or miniature <^clone, 
which b borne acroei the deaert laden with 
land and dust. Ita intense, dry, parohinff 
heat, combined with the cloud of duat ana 
Band which it carries with it, haa a very 
deatructive effect upon both vegetalde and 
animal life. The effeota of the sbnoom are 
felt in ne^hbouring regiona, where winds 
owing their origin to it are known under 
different names, and it is subject to im- 
portant modifications bpr the nature of ihe 
earth’s surface over which it passes. It la 
called Sirooeo in South Italy, Kamtin in 
Egvpt and Syria, and ffartnaUan in Guinea 
and Senegambia. 

Simplon (san-plesn; Italian Sempione), a 
mountain, 11,117 feet high, belonging to the 
Alps, in the canton of Valais, S^tzerland, 
and celebrated for the road that passes over 
it, which commences near Brieg, on the 
Swiss side, and terminates at the town of 
Domo d’Osaola, in Piedmont. Begun in 
1800 under the direction of Napoleon, it 
was completed in 1806. It is earned across 
611 brid^ and through a number of great 
tunnels, and rises to the height of 6578 feet. 
A scheme is projected to make a railway 
tunnel through the Simplon in order to con- 
nect the lines from Geneva to Brieg, and 
from Domo d’Ossola to the Lago Mag^ore. 
The estimated length of the tunnel is 12| 
miles, and the cost about £4,000,000. 

Simpson, Sib James Touno, M.D., the 
moat eminent medical practitioner of his 
day, and the discoverer of the anaesthetic 
prop^es of chloroform, was bom in 1811 
at jBathgate in linlithgowshire, died at 
£<Hnbu]^h 1870. At the aoe of fifteen he 
proceeded to Edinburgh University, and in 
1880 was licensed by the Boyal College of 
Surgeons. Inl8d2 he graduated as M.D.,and 
beoMDue assistant to Professor John Thom- 
son. He was shortly afterwards elected one 
of the presidents of the Boyal Medical 
Society, and in 1885 he publiuied a paper 
on DiseiuieB of the Placenta, which was trans- 
lated into different European languages. In 
1880 he was ^pointed to the A mid- 
wifery in tiie U^veiaity of EdinbniglL Hb 
first psper on chloroform was read bdore 
BMdioo-Ohirurgioal Sedety of E^- 
m March 10, 1847, and it soon came 
into general use. He received honours 
filrm Ihmerous soientiifio sodeties in Europe 
tiMd America, and In 1858 was elected a 
assodato of the Academy of Medl- 


dne of Paris. In 1856 he received the lau- 
reateship and ^Id medal of the Frendi 
Academy of Sdences, with the Mimthyon 
prize of 2000 francs awarded for ‘most im- 
TOrtant services done to humanity.* He 
first expounded acimreisare In a paper read 
before the Boyal Sodety of Ed^burgh in 
1859, and afterwards in tb treatise on Acu- 
pressure (1864). For twenty years he de- 
voted himself to the subject of hospital 
reform, and in his leisure found rime to 
engage In antiquarian research. In 1847 
he was appointed her majesty’s physidan- 
accouoheur for Scotland; in 1856 he was 
made a knight of the royd order of St. Olaf 
of Sweden; and in 1866 a baronetcy was 
conferred on him. 

Simrock, Kabl, German writer, bom at 
Bonn in 1802, studied there and at Berlin, 
entered the civil service of Prussia at Ber- 
lin, was dismissed in 1880 on account of 
expressing sympathy with the French July 
revolution; settled at Bonn and devoted 
himself to literature; was appointed pro- 
fessor of the Old Glerman language and 
literature in 1850, and died there in 1876. 
Besides writing original poetry, he trans- 
lated into modem German verse some of the 
most important of the old German poems, 
including the Nibelungenlied, Beineke 
Fuchs, Ac., and altogether rendered great 
service to the study of the German lan- 
guage and literature. 

Wins, Gxobox Bobxbt, journalist and 
dramatic writer, bom 1847. He became a 
contributor to f\in under the pen name of 
*Dagonet.’ and has written much on the 
London slums. His most successful dramas 
are The Lights o’ London, The Bomany 
Bve, and in collaboration The Bbrbour 
lights, In the Banks, and London Day 
by Day. He has also written novels, Aa 
Jakes Mabion, American surgeon, 
b.m In South Carolina 1813, died in New 
York 1 888. He studied medicine at Charles- 
ton and Philadelphia, and having begun 
practice had his attention specially drawn 
to some of the special diseases of women, 
for which be gained a distinguished nam^ 
introducing new instruments and operations. 
He was instrumental in getti^ 4 woman’s 
hospital estabikhed in New York; snbse- 
quentiy practised for some years in Europe; 
and had ohaige of a lame hospital at Sedan 
after the disaster to me Frendi theta in 
1870. 

■iTwarni, Bobbbt, Scottish mstiismatidan, 
was bom in Ayrshire 1687, dbd 1768. He 
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waa edaoftted at the Univeteity of Glasgow 
with a view to the ohoroh, but relinqoimed 
theolocy for mathematics. In 1711 he was 
eleotea to the mathematioal chair in Glas- 
gow University, and continued to discharge 
the duties of his class for the remainder of 
his life. He directed his private studies to 
the restoration of the ancient geometers, 
and produced an edition of Euclid which 
has l^n frequently republished. 

Sinai (si'nfi), properly the general name of 
a mountain mass in A^bia Petrasa, in the 
south of the peninsula of the same name, 
which projects into the Bed Sea between 
the gulfs of Akaba and Suez. Sometimes 
the name is confined to the culminating 
mountain of the mass, which rises 8551 feet 
above sea-level.* The whole mass is of a tri- * 
angular shape, about 70 miles long from 
north to south, and consists of a series of 
mountains, composed for the most part of 
granite, syenite, and porphyry, with occa- 
sional strata of sandstone and limestone, 
and intersected by numerous wadis or vid- 
leys. The principal peaks of the mass are 
Jebel Zebir, 8551 feet; Jebel Eaterin, 8586 
feet; Jebel Umm Shomer, 8449 feet; Jebel 
MM 7875 feet; and Jebel Serbdl, 6784 
feet. From the time of Justinian down- 
wards Jebel MtM or Mount of Moses, has 
been almost universally regarded as the 
mountain of the law. 

Sfjuitlo Codex (si-na-itlk), a Biblical 
MS. written on vellum, and containing a 
large portion of the Septuagint, with the 
apocr^hal books, the whole of the Gre^ 
New Testament, with the epistle of Barna- 
bas and a fragment of the Shepherd of Her- 
mas. It was discovered in a convent at 
Mount Sinai by Tischendorf (which see) in 
1844-59, and at his suggestion presented to 
Alexander II. of Bussia^ who caused it to 
be published in 1662. It probably dates 
from the 4th century. 

Sbialo'A, or Oinaloa, a state of Mexico, 
bordering on the Bay of California; are% 
22;680 square miles. The western portion 
of the state is sandy and barren, but the 
centre is very fertile. The eastern division 
is traversed by the Mexican Cordilleras. 
In the fertile districts veMtation is luxuri- 
ant, the chief products bdng sugar, tobacco, 
cotton, fiigB, pomegranates, so. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly engaged in cattle-rearing 
and mining. Pot. 201,918.— The chief town 
is CuLiAOAH. Pop. 7878. 

Biiui'pla. See Muttard, 

a mustard poultioe. 


Binolair (sing'klar), originally Sr. Olaib, 
a Scottish family of Norman origin, founded 
by William de Santo Claro, who settled in 
Scotland, and received from David I. the 
grant of the barony of Boslin. The earl- 
doms of Orkney, of Caithness, and of Boss- 
lyn have been specially connected with this 
family, which at one time was one of the 
most powerful in the kingdom. 

Sinclair, Catuxbinb, daughter of Sir 
John Sinclair (see below), bom 1800, died 
1864. She published numerous tales, novels, 
and books for children, &a, which had an 
extensive drculation. 

Sinclair, Sib John, Bart., agriculturist 
and generiJ statist, eldest son of George 
Sind^ of Ulbster, and Janet, daughter 
of Lord Strathnaver, was bom at Thurso 
Castle, Caithness, May 10, 1754, and edu- 
cated at the Univerdties of Edinbuigh, 
Glasgow, and Oxford. He was called to 
both the Scottish and English bars, but did 
not follow the profession of law. He was 
returned to parliament as member for Caith- 
ness in 1780, and idso at the elections of 
1790, 1802, and 1807. In 1786 he was 
created a baronet He had already seriously 
engaged in inquiries on political subject^ 
and in 1790 he conceived the idea of that 
great national undertaking, the Statistical 
Account of Scotland, a statistioal and de- 
scriptive account of the whole country, 
parish by parish. After tmwearied ezer- 
tions, in whidi he was ably seconded by 
the clergy (by whom much of the work was 
done). Sir John succeeded in publishing 
the first volume on the 25th May, 1791, and 
on the 1st January, 1798, the work was 
completed. In 1798 Sir John advocated 
and obtained the establishment of a board 
of agricultural and intemid improvement, 
of which he became president In 1808 he 
published a History of the Public Bevenue 
of the British Empire, and also a pamphlet 
on Longevity. The latter subject was after- 
wards treaM more fully in his Code of 
Health and Longevity. This was followed 
in 1819 by his Code of Agriculture, a work 
which went through several editions and 
translations. Sir John died in Edinburgh 
in 1885. 

Sind, SxNDH, or Soindb^ a province of 
British India, te the northm part of the 
presidency of Bombay. It consists of the 
lower valley and delta of the Indus, and is 
bounded on the west and nprtii-west by 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan; mvth-east 
by the Punjab; east by Bajputsna; and 
604 
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south by the Bunn or Ban of Kadi and 
the Indian Ocean; areiL 48,014 rauare miles. 
It is divided into five mstricti^ Haidarabad, 
Kartiohi, Shikarpur, Thar and Parkar, and 
Upper Sind Frontier, and also includes the 
native state of Khairpur (6109 sq. miles). 
The chief city and port is Kurrachee or 
Kar^hi, but the andent capital Haidara- 
bad is still a populous town. Flatness and 
monotony are the great features of Sind. 
The only elevations deserving the name of 
mountams occur in the Kirtl^ range sepa- 
rating Sind from Baluchistan. The plain 
country comprises a mixed tract of dry desert 
and alluvial plain. The finest and most 
productive re^on lies in the neighbourhood 
of Shikarpur, where a narrow island 100 
miles long is inclosed on one side by the 
Kiver Indus and on the other by the Western 
N^lra. Another great alluvial tract stretches 
eastwards from the Indus to the Eastern 
N^a. Sand-hills abound on the eastern 
border, and large tracts rendered sterile for 
want of irrigation occur in other parts of 
Sind. Forests of Acaoia arabioa in some 
parts stretch along the banks of the Indus 
for miles, but the forests as a whole are 
not extensiva The delta of the Indus con- 
tains no forests, but its shores and inlets 
abound with low thickets of mangrove-trees. 
Herds of buffaloes graze on the swampy 
tracts of the delta, and sheep and goats 
abound in Upper Sind. The dryness of the 
soil, and the idmost entire absence of rain, 
render irrigation very important. Thus the 
Indus is almost to Sind what the Nile is to 
Egypt Numerous irrigation canals, drawn 
from the main river or its tributaries, inter- 
sect tiie countiy in every direction. The 
tilled land yields two crops annually; the 
spring crop consisting of wheat, barley, grain, 
oil-se^, Indigo, hemp, and vegetables; the 
autumn crop of millet, sorghum (the two 
chief food-grains in Sind), rice^ oil-seeds, 
pulse, and cotton. The native fauna in- 
cludes the tiger, hysens;, wild ass, wolf, fox, 
hog, antelope, and ibex. Domestic 
indude camels, buffaloes, hcnses, sheep, and 
goats. Venomous snakes abound, and yearly 
cause a large number of deaths. The river 
fisheries of the Indus supply the province 
with fresh fish, and afford a conriderable 
export trade. The trade of Sind centres 
almoet entirely upon the great seaport ci 
Kuxraohee; the chief expca^ are raw cot- 
te, wool, |md grain of various kinds. The 
&im^e mSkB amo^ the hottest and most 
Wiable in IndlSi The avenge tempentore 


in summer Is 95*’ F., and In winter 60^ But 
it frequently rises to 110*’ in summer, while 
in winter it falls at night a few degr^ be- 
low freezing-point, and ranges di^g the 
day from 40** to 80^ The hot season lasts 
from March to September, the cold firom 
October to March. About 78 per cent of 
the p<mulation are Mohammeda^; 12 per 
cent Hindus; 6 per cent Sikhs; and the rest 
Christians, Jains, Parsees, Jews, Buddhists, 
Ac. The natives are very ingenious as arti- 
sans. The leading textile fabrics are coarse 
silk, cotton, or mixed cloths. The history 
of Sind is of little interest. It was subdued 
by the Mogul Emperor Akbar in 1580, since 
which period it has always been either nomi- 
nally orreally tributary. In 1739 it fell under 
the power of Nadir Shah, but on his death 
it reverted to the imperial sway of Delhi. 
From about the middle of the last century 
it was subordinate to Afghanistan. Civu 
dissension in the end of last century led to 
the elevation of the Talpur djmasty of the 
^Ameers.’ The government then became a 
wholly unchecked military despotism, upheld 
by a feudal soldiery. The hostility displayed 
by the Ameers of Sind towards the British, 
during and after their operations against the 
Afghans, led ultimately to its invasion by 
British troops, and final conquest by Sir C. 
Napier's victory at Miani in 1843. Sir C. 
Napier was appointed its first governor, and 
it was soon after annexed to the presidency 
of Bombay. Pop. (exclusive of Khairpur, 
181,937), 2,871,774. 

BindMa, Soindiah, the hereditary title 
of the head of a Mahratta dynasty ruling 
in Gwalior, which was founded in 1738 by 
Banojee Stodhia, a chief who raised himself 
from obscurity by his own merits. He died 
in 1754. Bi 1781 Madaji Sindhia negoti- 
ated a peace between the British and the 
Mahrattas, and having introduced European 
discipline and tactics hito his army, possessed 
hims^ of Delhi, Agra, and the person of the 
Mogul emperor, in whose name be subse- 
quratly acted. He was the most powerful 
member of the Mahratta confederaov. His 
successor Dowlnt Bao Sindhia was defeated 
by Wellington at Assays, and at Delhi and 
Laswari by Lord Lake. After his death in 
1827 the state became disorganized, and 
order was only restored after me battles of 
Maharajpur and Punnair (1848), in which the 
British troops were victorious, llie state was 
then constituted subsidiary to the British 
government. At that time the ruling chief, 
&4)ajee Bao Sindhia, was a minor. He 
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WM loyal dturing the mutiny, and waa inib- 
seqnently made a and invested 

with the Star of India. He waa snooeeded 
by an adopted son in 1886. See thuAwr 
Sina, in trigonome- 
try, a line drawn per- 
pendicularly from one 
end of an aro of a oirde 
upon the diameter 
drawn through the other 
end. The sine of the aro 
is also the sine of the 
angle subtended by the arc; that is, os is 
the sine of the aro oh and the angle ooh. 

nngapoire, a British possession, forming 
one of the Straits Settlements, and oonsist- 
ing of a small island, lat I"* IT N.; Ion. 
108^ 50' B.; and its capital of same name, 
with numerous surrounding islets, off the 
southern extremity of the Malay Peninsula, 
and separated from the mainland by a nar- 
row strait 2 miles to i mile in breadth. 
The principal island, which is undulating and 
well clothed with wood, is about 26 miles 
long and 14 miles average breadth; area, 206 
square miles. The dinrate Is hot, the aver- 
age summer heat being 84**, and the winter 



temperature 76**. The annual rainfall aver- 
ages about 102 inches. Though so near the 
equator Uie island is remarkable for its salu- 
brity. Cultivated products indude nut- 
doves, ginger, pepper, sum -cane, 
oc^e, pine-ap^es and other fruits, sweet- 
potatoes and otiier ve^tahles. Singapore 
possesses all the fruit-bearing trees of the 
Indian Arohipelaga A delmate sea-weed 
called offor-agar u an important article of 
commeroe for Cbinaandtheea^mmarkets. 
Plantations are now numerous. Birds in- 
dude pea-fowls, pheasants, partridges, &o. 
Amongst reptiles are turties^ tortoises, croco- 
dilesb oobras and other Serpimts. The coast 


and rivulets abound with ffdL Pop. 184,554. 
— The town of Singapore is situated on a 
rivulet on the south side of the idand. It is 
divided into three parts — the western, in- 
habited by Chinese; the central, by the 
Europeans ; and the eastern, by die Malays. 
The central part is Ida out in regular stre^ 
lined with substantial brick houses. Here 
are the principal public offices, official resi- 
dences, hotels, exchange, and churches. The 
harbour is commodious, and is now strongly 
fortified, being a naval ooaling-Btation. 1% 
has excellent accommodation for shipping, 
induding a special dock for the navy. 
Singapore is the great entrepdt of Southern 
Asia and the Indian Archipelago, and the 
port is practically free. Exportsoonsistoftin, 
coffee, rice, sigo, tapioca, pepper, nutmeg 
rattans, gambler, sugar, bees’ -wax, raw siBc, 
gutta-percha, mother-of-pearl, fto. Imports 
from Great Britain include cottons, woollens, 
coals, iron, arms, wines, and various manu- 
factures ; and from Europe and the United 
States, wines, spirits, liqueurs, manufac- 
tured goods, provisions, sc. Singapore is 
the capital of the Straits Settlements, and 
the residence of the governor. The total 
value of imports and exports now amounts 
to £40,000,000 or £50,000, 000 annually. In 
1819 the British obtained permission to 
build a factory on the southern shore of the 
island; and by treaty in 1824 purchased 
from the Sultan of Johore in the Malay 
Peninsula opposite the fee-simple of the 
island. Pop. 162,547. BeeStraitiSeUlemenU, 

Binghalese. See Ceglon, 

jffingfaa'ra Nuti, the name in India for 
the effible fruits of Trapa bitpmdta. See 
Trapa, 

S^hblium, a British district in Bengal, 
India; area, 8758 square miles. The in- 
habitants are almoet all hill tribes, who for- 
merly gave the Brituh much trouble. Pop. 
545,488. 

Binging. See Voiee. 

Binging Flames. A small gas flame, when 
surrounded by a glass tub^ produces a musi- 
cal note which depends on the length qf the 
tube^ just as the note from an orgad^pipe 
depends on the length of the pipe. Aoooid- 
ing to Faraday this is due to the extremely 
rapid explosions of the burning gas strength- 
ened into musical notes tlm resonance of 
the glass tubes. 

Bfiig-Blng, a town of the United Btstes, 
ddiflhtfully situated on the left bank of the 
Hudson. j|o]^hg Up to the height di 260 
feetl^^^itSite and 80 miks jyirth of the 
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dtf of lf«w Ydek, Tt hm % laige state 
praKm nith 1820 cells, mSiteiy a^ otifcier 
schools, Sne private rendences, Ac. There 
are manafafliories of took, carriages, and 
hardware. Pop. B852. 

Bingnlar B no oeaeor, in Scotch law, one 
who succeeds to real estate, not being the 
heir at law, as a purdiaser. 

BtnigagHa (sm-i-gtl'y^; anciently Sena 
GaUioa), a seaport hi the province of An- 
cona^ Ittdy, on the Adiialic. It has a small 
harb^ and a considerable fishing trade, 
and k fteqnentod for sea^bateing. Sini' 
gaglia was founded by the Senoniu Gauls, 
and reoeived a Roman colony in B.o. 289. 
It now presents quite a modem aspect 
Pcm. 9602. 

sin'ister, in heraldry, a term whidi de- 
notes the 1^ side of the escutcheon. 

Binlring Fund, a term applied to a scheme 
followed m Great Britain for a number of 
years, by which it was expected to bring 
about the gradual extinction of the nationsd 
debt. Thk scheme was first projected in 
1716 by Sir Robert Walpole, but it was not 
developed until 1786, vmen Pitt proposed 
that the sum of £1,000,000 sterling should 
be set apart from the income of the country 
for the extinction of the debt. This scheme 
was not strictly adhered to, for the fund 
was not kept up by the application of tiie 
surplus revenue, but by sums borrowed for 
tiie purpose, and in this consisted the fallacy 
of the scheme. After a quarter of a oentury 
it was found that the debt was actually in- 
creased owing to the money having been 
borrowed upon less advantageous tenu than 
those upon which an equivalent amount of 
debt was redeemed. In 1828 tiie whole 
plan was considered fallacious and aban- 


doned. Later sinking funds with less am- 
bitions objects have ^vnd fairly sucoessfoL 
ffinops <ri-n(^; Turkish, Sintmb), a sea- 
port of Asiatic Turkey, situated on tiie neck 
of land connecting me rocky peninsula of 
Cape Sinope, in tiie Black with the 
mainland, 850 miles B.ii.1. of Oonstanti- 
ncqkle. It possesses a fine harbour, and has 
a navid arsenal and a buBding-yard. On 
November 80, 1858, e^teen Rusrian ridps 
attacked anddestroyeda Turkirii fiotilla in 
tbs harbour. Sinope Is an anctent Greek 
town, and was the Urthplaoe of IHogenes 
msd cap^ of Mitfaridides tiw €h!S^ Pop. 
sboQt 8000. 

isd ferruginous quartz, of a blood 
Of bromsh red ooteur, Sometimes with a 
tings of yiOow. It ooouts In mafl voiy 


peifeot orystek, and in masses rsMmbling 
some varices <d jasper. 

Sinter, incrustations on rocks, derived 
from mineral waters. Various adjectives 
are prefixed to the name in order to indi- 
cate the nature of the d^>osit; thus we have 
oaloareoua sinter, sUieeout itfnter, /emtyt- 
nou9 sinter, 8ca 

Sinus, in anatomy, a term ap|fiied to 
cavities in certain bones of tiie head and 
face, and also to certain venous oanak into 
which a number of vessek empty them- 
selves. In surgery, a sinus k an unnatural 
suppurating ca^ whidi opens externally. 
\^en it oommunicates internally with one 
of the normal oanak or cavities of the body 
It is usually iemned fietvla. 

Sion (s6-5n; German, SUten; ancient, Se- 
dunum), capital of the canton of Valais, 
Switzerland, picturesquely situated near the 
right bank of the Rhone, 68 miles east of 
Goneva. It has narrow streets, a Gothic 
cathedral (end of 15th oentury), episcopal 
palace, seminary for priests, &c., and is 
overlooked by two hilla crowned by ruined 
castles. Popi 5447. 

Sion CoUsgo, an institution in London, 
founded in 1680 by Rev. Dr. White for the 
benefit of the London dergy. It maintains 
forty pensioners, and has a libraiy (65,000 
vols.) which was formerly entitled to claim 
a copy of every book published in Britain. 
New buildings, costing £25,000, were opened 
on the Thames Embankment by the rrinoe 
and Princess of Wales in 1886. 

Siout (d-fit^, or Asaioor, the capital of 
Upper Egypt, near the left bank of the 
Nue, 229 teiles from Cairo by rail The 
streets are narrow and unpaved, and the 
houses are generally mere hovels. It has 
several handsome mosques, bazaars, and 
baths. It k odebrated for its red and black 
pottery, which finds a market aU over Egypt. 
It was formerly much froquented by cara- 
vims from the interior of Africa, but the 
tmde with the Soudan has been stopped 
since tiie rebellion of the MahdL Pop. 
81,600. 

Btonx (sd), or Dakota Ikdians, a North 
American famfly of Indian tribes dwelling 
chiefly in S. Dakota and Nebraska, and orig- 
inally extendiDg from Lake Winnipeg on the 
nortii to the Arkansas Biver on the sooth. 
They have seveoal times engaged in bostiH- 
tisa witib the United StatM settlers and 
troops, chiefly because faith was not ^ 
witii them by the government. In 1862 
mote tiwi • thouaand settlsn were kfllsd. 
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In 1876 a body of them who had taken np 
a position in the Black Hills out off Genertd 
Caster and 1100 men. 

Sioux City» a rapidly mwing town of 
low^ IT. States, on the x. Dank of the Mis- 
souri, with large stock-yards and varied in- 
dustries. Pop. 87,806. 

Sioux Falla, a town of S. Dakota, U.S., 
on the Big Sioux River. Pop. 10,177. 

Sipluurto (ancient Siphnos), a rooky but 
fertile island of the Cyclades, about 12 
miles west of Paros. Pop. 3851. 

Siphon, a bent pipe, one leg of which is 
longer thim the other, through which a liquid 
may, by the action of gravity, be transferred 
from one place to another at a lower level 
over an oMtruction which must be lower 



1, Common Siphon. S, Improyed Siphon, with 
exhausting tube for filling it. 

than a height which depends on the specific 
gravity of the liquid. In order to accom- 
plish this the shorter leg is plunged into a 
vessel containing liquid, and the air in the 
tube is now exhausted by being drawn 
through the longer leg, whereupon the liquid 
will flow out of the vessel through the siimon 
until the surface of the liquid is brought 
down to the level of the opening of the short 
leg of the siphon. The water rises by the 
weight of the atmosphere, and the leg by 
which it is disohatged must always be longer 
than the other to give a greater weight of 
water in this leg. Sometimes an eidiaust 
tube is attached to the longer leg for the 
purpose of exhausting the air by motion and 
causing the flow to oommenoe; but an 
equally effectual method is to fill the tube 
with liquid and then to put it in position 
while still full, the ends of oourse being at 
first stopped. The principle of the siphon 
has been employed in aqueducts and in 
drains^ worln. Water can be siphoned to 
a height of 82 feet. The princ^al use of 


the siphon is for racking wines and liquors 
from off their lees. 

Siphon, the name applied in zoology to 
the tubes through which water has egress 
from, and ingress to, the respiratory or 
breathing organs of certain mdvalve and 
bivalve mollusca. 

Siphon Barometer. See Barometer. 

Siphonc^h'ora, a sub-class of Hydrozoa^ 
otherwise named Oceanic Hydrozoa, delicate 
organisms^ generally provided with * swim- 
ming-bells.' 

Siphonostom'ata, the division of gastero- 
podous molluscs, of which the whelk is an 
example. The shell possesses a notch or tube 
for the emission of the respiratory siphon. 

Sipun'culus, a genus of Annulosi^ often 
plao^ among the echinoderms, and includ- 
ing the spoon-worm (which see). 

Sir, as a title, belongs to knights and 
baronets, and is always prefixed to the 
Christian name . — Sire is a term of respect 
b^ which kings are addressed. The word 
sir is the same as sire, and is derived from 
old French senre, and that from senior 
(Latin, elder), whence also seignior^ signor^ 
similar terms of courtesy. 

Sirajganj^ a town of India, in Pabna 
district, Bengal, and the most important 
river mart in the province. It is situated 
near the main stream of the Brahmaputra. 
Pop. 23,267. 

Sir- Daria, a Russian district, Central 
Asia, which lies on both sides of the river 
Jaxartes or Sir-Daria; area, 165,858 square 
miles; pop. 1,289,659. The chief town is 
Tashkend. 

Sir-Daria, Jaxabtbb, or Smosr, a river 
in Central Arfa, which rises in the western 
slope of the Thian Shan Mountains, and 
flows through the Russian districts of Fer- 
ghana and Sir-Daria into the north-east 
ride of Lake Aral, after a tortuous course 
of about 1200 miles. It is of little value 
for navigation. 

Sire'don, the axolotl (which see). 

Siren, or Mud-eel, a genus of amphibian 
vertebn^, belonging to the perennibran- 
chiate section of the order Drodela. llie 
Siren laoertina of N^xdib America is the 
familiar species. It brown in colour, 

and has two front each with four 

toes. The average about 8 feet* 

There are three extsdBjtlUtufts, and the 
tail is long and sleijil^^ inhabits the 
rice-swamps of South'^ll^piia. It {nefers 
damp muddy rituatiohi^ feeds upon 
worms and Insects. 

50$ 
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Siren, an inafcrament for producing oon- 
^uons or muaioal sounds, and for measur- 
ing the number of sound waves or vibra- 
tions per second, which produce a note of 
given pitch. In its original form it consists 
of a disc with a circular row of oblique 



holes, revolving close to the top-plate of a 
wind-chest perforated with corresponding 
holes of a contrary obliquity, so that the 
jets of air from the latter passing through 
the former keep the disc in motion, and pro- 
duce a note corresponding to the rapidity of 
the coinddenoes of the holes in the two 
plates, the number of coincidences or vibra- 
tions in a given time being shown by in- 
dices which connect by toothed wheels with 
a screw on the axis of the disc. See also 
Fog-iignali, 

Eire'nia, an order of marine herbivorous 
Tnanunals, allied to the whales, having the 
posterior extremitiee wanting, and the an- 
terior converted into paddles. They differ 
from the whales chiefly in havixu Uie nos- 
trils placed in the anterior pi^ of the head, 
and in having molar teeth with flat crowns 
adapted for a vegetable diet. They feed 
ohi^y onsea- weeda fre^ent the mouths 
of rivers and estuiudes. Tliis order com- 
prises the manatee and dugong (wUch see). 

Sirana, in Greek mythomgy, the name of 
several sea-nymphs, who bv their singing 
fascinated those who sailed by their island^ 
and then destroyed them. When Ulysses 
approached their island, which was near the 
coast of Sicily, he sti^ed the ears of his 
companions wM wax, while he bound him- 
self to the mast, and so they escaped. The 
ffinns then akniw themsdves into the sea^ 
^ V/hers tbejr became formidable rooks. An- 
pthJr stosy is that they threw themselves 

m 


into the sea because vanquished in mnsio by 
Orpheus. 

Sirhind, a tract of land intervening be- 
tween the Jumna and Sutiej rivers, Punjab, 
India. The whole tract has hitherto been 
unfertile from want of irrigation, but the 
lately-opened Sirhind Canal will doubtless 
remedy this defect. 

8iriknl\alake on the Pamir plateau, Cen- 
tral Asia, 15,000 feet above ^e sea. It is 
about 14 miles long by 1 mUe broad, and is 
the source of the chief branches of the Amu 
Daria or Oxus. 

Sirinsgnr. See Srinagar, 

Siripul', a town in Afghan Turkestan, 
100 miles b.w. of Balkh. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Uzbeks. Pop. about 18,000. 

Sirius, the bri^test star in the heavens, 
also called the Dog-star, situated in the 
mouth of the const^tion Canis Major, or 
the Greater Dog. It is estimated to have 
more than 18 times the sun’s magnitude. 
See Dog-days, 

Siroooo, a hot, relaxing, and oppressive 
south-east wind, which blows in Sidly and 
South Italy. Simoom. 

Sirold, a native state in the Bajputana 
Agency, India; area, 8020 square miles. 
The country is much intersected and broken 
up by hills and rocky ranges, and frequently 
suffers from drought. Wheat and barley 
are the staple crops. Pop. 142,908. 

Sirsi, a Britisn district in the Punjab, 
India; area, 8004 square miles. It forms 
for the most part a barren and treeless 
plateau. A great cattle fair is held at 
Sirs4, the chief town, in August and Sep- 
tember. Fop. 258,275; of town, 12,292. 

Bilal’, or Gbabb Hemp, a species of agave 
gelding a viduable fibre, a native of Mexico^ 
Honduras, Central America, and specially 
cultivated in Yucatan. It is grown upon 
stony ground, and the leaves, from wmch 
the fibro is pimpaxed, are between 2 and 8 
feet long, ^e pulp is cleaned away from 
eac'a sicm of the leaf and the remaining 
fibre is then washed and sun-dried. It has 
oonsiderable commercial value in the manu- 
facture ot cordage and coarse cloth. 

Sii’oowet, or Siskowit (Salmo imowet)^ 
a species of N. American lake -trout, in- 
hamtii^; chiefly the deep water of Lake 
Superior and o&er lakes. 

Wairfw {FringiUa tpiwas^ a species of 
European finch, the plumage of which is 
chie^ green, pardcularly on the back and 
upper parts, with yellow patches on the 
ne^ breast, and behind the ear. These 
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bird* f Qiiiall 7 Men in small flook% hsimt- 
isg the msxttizis of streams, and feeding on 
the seeds of rushes, elder-tree& and other 
plants. The siskin inhabits &itain, and 
has a pleasant song. The siskin and oanaiy, 
when interbred, produoe a hybrid progeny 
with ai sweet mellow song. 

Sismon^di, Jban OHaBLiB LCoiiabd Si- 
MONDE Di, historian and poUtioal economist, 
the son of a Protestant minister, was bom 
in Geneva 9th May, 1778, and educated at 
the college of that town. In 1793 the over- 
throw of the government oompelled him to 
flee. with his father to Engird. On his 
return, two years after, he was imprisoned, 
and lost the greater part of his property by 
confiscation. Similar persecution followed 
him even in Tuscany, whither he proceeded 
in 1795; but at length, on his return to 
Geneva in 1800, he was allowed to live in 
quietness. His first published work ap- 
peared in 1801, and was entitled Tableau 
de TAgriculture Tosoane. In 1808 be pub- 
lished a work entitled De la Eiohease Com- 
metdale, on Prlndpes d'fioonomie Politique 
impliqu^ h la Legislation du Oommeroe. 

essay was afterwards remodelled so as 
to form the groundwork of his treatise pub- 
lished In 1819 under the title of Nouveauz 
Principes d’£oonomie Politique. In 1807 
appear the first two volumes of his Bdpub- 
liques Italiennes, which ultimately reached 
sixteen volumei^ and was not oompleted till 
1818. In 1819 he commenced his Histoire 
det lVan$ais, a great work which was to 
occupy the greater part of his remaining 
life. He died of cancer, June 25, 1842. His 
chief works, beridas those mentioned, were 
De la Litt^mtuxe du Midi de TEurope (four 
vdls., Paris, 1813-^29); Histoire de la Re- 
naiisanoe de la Xiberfo en Italie (two vole., 
Pari% 1832); and Histoire de la Ghfite de 
TEmpire Ihmiain et dn Dfolin de la OiviUsa- 
tion de 250 h 1000. 

See DoUhergia, 

ffHTiTD, au extensive level and low-lving 
tract on the borders of Penda and Afgnan- 
istan, partly filled by the Hamnn (Sistan) 
Lake or wkuud. It is divided Iwtween 
Penda and 

81iteghoad4 a name given to various 
lellgfousand chaiitahfoesdemor amo^^ 
of women. These am veiy numeroni^ and 
havemeentlyinoreaiedfoiiniiiber. Among 
the mate fo^ortant am: — (l)t Sisters of 
Ohat% (slso called Gray Daughters 

cf Cbari^ Sisters cl St ^aidk 

a Bnman Oatholio mdir foipM h 1684 


at Paris by St Vincent da Paul for the 
work of nursing the sfok in hogpitals. The 
sisters take simple vows of poverty, ohss- 
tity, and obedienoe, which are amuially re- 
newed; they add a fourth vow binding 
themselvas to serve the sick. They num- 
ber about 40,000 in upwards of 2000 houses 
scattered over all parts of the civilized 
world. Besides nursing and conducting 
orphanages, the listers sometimes under- 
time the management of poor schools. (2) 
Sisters of Charity (Irish), a congregation 
in no way connected with the above, founded 
in 1815 by Mary Frances Aitkenhead, for 
the purpose of ministering to the sick and 
poor in hosj^itak, and at their own homes. 
(8) Little Sisters of the Poor, founded in 
France in 1840, now spread over the world. 
Their dksef object is the care of the aged 
poor, and they beg from bouse to house. 

(4) Sisters of Mercy (Irish), an important 
and flourishing order, founded by Catherine 
M‘Auley, Dublin, in 1827, for carrying on 
works of mercy both spiritual and corporal. 

(5) Sisters of Mercy (Anglican), an import- 
ant body founded in 1845 by Dr. Pusey, the 
original London house being the pioneer of 
many charitable Sisterhoods connected with 
the English Church, and passing under 
various names. See JHeroy, {SisUrt of), 

BUtess of Oiavity, foe. See SiUterhoodt, 

Biftbie Ghapal (Oofdla Sittina),^ chapel 
in the Vatican, so. called from Po^ Sixtus 
IV., by whom it was erected in 1478. See 
Vatican, 

Bis'toya, a town and port of Bulgaria, 
85 miles B.W. of Bustoh^ on the right mmk 
of the Dsnube. It is poorly ^ 
built, but has an active trade. 

Poa 11,488. 

Biibnmi, a kind of rattle or WIZm 
jingliiig instrument used the 
ancient Egyptians in tbeir reli- 
giouB oersmonisiL especially in Ml 

the worship of Ilia It oon- 
silted of a thin somewhat lyre- 
shaped metal frame through /\ 

which passed loosely a number 
of metal rods, to whi<4i rings siitan. 
ware sometimea attached. 

BU^yphni, a mythfosl^king of Corinth 
who promobMl navigajSilB aim oommeroe, 
but was frandnleut^ avsifoiQns, and deceit- 
fuL For hit severety 

punished in the nether SjHPMing obllM 
to roll a heavy ttome to m a mli 

on rearirii^ wmh it vroidd Mways rcU bss^ 

ti - - 
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a dwtikt of Britliili ladK in 
tiio piov.ol Oadh« North-wottern Ftovixi^; 
Me% 2265 aq« miles; ponu 1,076,418. Tlie 
disfeM oonms of a plain, and is wdl- 
wooded and dosely onltivate^ except where 
the soil is barren or cat up into ravines. 
— SiTAPCB, the capital of the district, is 
picturesquely situated on the Sar4j^ river, 
62 mfles n. by w. of Lucknow, ^ere are 
cantonments here. Pop. 21,880. 

Sitka, or Kew Abohanobi, the capital of 
Alaska, United States, on the west coast of 
Baranoff Island. It bas a small but com- 
modious harbour. The inhabitants are chiefly 
en|aged in catching and (Hiring salmon. Pop. 

8i^ the name of the third deity in the 
Hindu triad (Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva), 
in which he is represented as the destroyer 
and also as the 
creator or regen- 
erator. His wor* 
shipper8(the most 
numerous of the 
Brahmanic sects) 
are termed Sai- 
vas, and assign to 
him the first place 
in the trinity, at- 
tributing to him 
also many attri- 



. pro- 
perly belong to 
the other ddties. 

His symbol is the 
lingam or phaUuSt 
emplemauo of 
creation. He is 
frequent^ repre- 
sented riding on 
a white bull, with 
five faces and 
two, four, eight 
or ten hand% navmg a third eye in the middle 
of his forehead pomting up. and down, and 
carrying a trident. Seq^ts commonly hang 
about him, and he may be seen with a a(wt 
of mace ki one hand and an antelope in 
another. See Bnihmantmn» 

SWia' (ancientty 506aittf). a townin Aaial^ 
Turkey, near the centre cl a large and ler- 
tOe plain watered by the KldlLnnak, 410 
mfles ft8.s. of Constantinople. It has nu- 
memus mosques, lam and weU-sappUed 
basaant commodious khans, baths, do. Ba- 
^ cn the road from Bagdad, and having 
iasyMdIi to the B l ack Sea, it commands a 
|Qni|ieKabli^nide. Popb about 60,000. 


8iiasli\ or PuTsm Sea, a lagoon on the 
E.B. border of the Crimea, South Bqasia, 
separated from the Sea of Aaov by a narrow 
strip of land called the Toime of Arabat 
In summer and autumn it beoomes a vast 
marsh giving off pestiferous vapours, henoe 
its name. 

Sivathe'xiuxn, an extinct genus of rumi- 
nant animals, the fossil remains of which 
occur in the Pliocene Tertiary deposits of the 
Siwalik Hills in Hindustan. A smgle species 
(^p^onteum) only has been determine It 
surpassed all living ruminants in size. It 
haa four horns and a protruding upper lip, 
and must have resembled a gigantio ant^ 
lope or gnu. 

Ettwah, or Aicmon, an oasU in Egypt, 820 
miles W.B.W. of Cair(\ 78 feet below the sea- 
level; 6 miles long by 6 miles broad. It 
abounds in date-trees, yielding fruit of very 
superior quality. Here are the ruins of 
the ancient temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
Many of the sculptures, induding figures 
of Aj^oxl with the attributes of the ram- 
headed god, still remain. Fop. 6600. 

Six Articles, Statute of, a law made by 
81 Henry VIIL cap. xiv., and styled An 
Act for Abdishix^ Diversity of Opinions. 
It was passed on ti^e 7th, 1641, and came 
to be oommonly known as the bUi)dy staPuU, 
It enacted that if anyone did deny the doc- 
trine of tranaubstantintion (1), he should be 
burnt; and that if anyone preached, taught, 
or obatinately affirmed or defended that the 
communion in both kinds was necessary (2), 
or that priests might marry (8), or vows of 
(hastity be broken (4), or private masses 
not usM (6), or that aurioi^ oonfeasion 
was not exp!^nt (6), it should be felony. 
The act was at first vigorously enforced; 
but alter undergoing some mitigation in 
1644, it was finsfly repealed in 1649« 

Sixtmi V. (Felbl Pebetti), the greatest 
ruler and atatesman among the powB of the 
thrye last centuries, was htan. in 1621 near 
MdntsiltfL died 1690. He entered the Fran- 
oisoan order in 1684, and distinguished him- 
self in scholastio philosophy, tneolcgy, and 
Latin literature. In 1644 he tau^pt the 
cmncm bvw at snd two yean later 

at In 1648 he was made priest 

doctor ol ffivinity, and superintendent ol 
the monastic school at Siezia. In 1666 he 
was appointed director of the FVandsoan 
at Venice, and afterwarda inquisitor- 
genmL In 1660 he went to Borneo where 
pope conferred upon him sevei^ dlg- 
idtieia lnl6701mwaa<aMtedoardiiia],aiid 
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took tho name Montalto. Under Qregovy 
Xin. he lived a retired life for aome yean 
in hia villa^ and ii said to have aaaumed the 
maak of ^oua aimplioity and old age in 
order to prepare himmlf for the papal Sbiair. 
On Gregwy^a death in 1685 he waa onanl- 
monaly elected pope, and immediatel v mani- 
feated himaelf an able and eneiffetic ruler. 
Hereatored order in the Stateaof ueOhurdif 
cleared the country of bandita, and regu- 
lated the financea. He re-eatabliahed diadp- 
line in the religioua ordera, and fixed the 
number of oardmala at aeventy. He took a 
part in moat of the great political eventa 
then agitating Europe. Heaupported Hennr 
IIL againat the Hugnenota, and Philip if. 
againat England. The great aim of hia 
foreign policy waa the promotion of the 
cause of Roman GathoUciam throughout 
Europe againat Proteatantiam. 

Sl^nr, a term uaed in the Univeraity of 
Cambridge, and at Trinity College, Dublin, 
to denote a class of students of limited 
means who usually receive their commons 
free and are pecuniarily assisted otherwise. 
They were originally required to perform cer- 
tain duties of a menial character, hut this 
practice has long ago fallen into ^uetude. 
Formerly there waa a similar class of stu- 
dents at Oxford called servitors. 

See CHue, 

Bjalland (ayd'l&n). See Sedomd. 

Skagan, Caps, or The Skaw, the extreme 
northern point the province of Jutland, 
Denmark. A lighthouse, 67 feet high, built 
by Frederick IL in 1564, is situated on the 
cape. The village of Slu^n, dose by, has 
2000 inhabitants. 

Skagar-Badk, abroad arm of the German 
Ooean, which washes Norway on the north, 
Jutland on the south, and Sweden on the 
east» where it oommunioatea with the Cat- 
; length, w.8.w. to B.N.B., about 150 
; breadth, 80 mUea. Its depth varies 
from 80 to upwards of 200 fathoms. There 
are several mod harbours on the Norwegian 
and Swedish coasts. 

StaUdi. See SeMo, 

Skntt, a name popularly applied to several 
spedes of the geSiOM of nthes Maia or raya 
Ine skde to n is oartilaginouii^ the body much 


depressed, and more or leasapproaohiim to 
a riiombddal form. The common skate 
{Baia batis) itfrees with the other members 
of the genus Maia in possessing a flat broad 
body, the chief portion of whiw is made up 
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of the expanded pectoral fins, which are con- 
cealed, in a manner, under the skin. The 
tail is long and klender, and the snout 
pointed, with a prominent ridge or keel 
^e teeth are arrang^ in a mosaic or pave- 
ment-like pattern. This fish, although com- 
monly seen of moderate dimensions, may 
attain a weight of 200 lbs. or more 
Skates and Skating. A skate consists 
of a frame shaped somewhat like the sole 
of a shoe, underneath which is fastened a 
metallio runner, the whole being intended to 
be fastened, one under each foot, for gliding 
rapidly over the ice. Skating seems to be 
of great antiquity, mention being made of 
it in the Edoa. Both in Edinburgh and 
in London skating was a highly popular 
amusement several centuries ago. In Hol- 
land, from time immemorial, skates have 
been used by all dasses of people upon the 
canals and rivers for the facility of loco- 
motion they afford. Great variety in the 
manufacture of skates has been introduced 
within a comparatively short period. In 
the most improved forms the wood of the 
older skate has been replaced by metallio 
fitting and the skate is attached to the 
foot by spring fastenings, which obviate 
tiie noM for straps. A kind of skates, 
termed ^parlour slmtes’ or roller skates, in 
which the metal runner is replaced by 
small wheels^ is used fxh a prepared as- 
phalt or other smoq^ih flbodng. 
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